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The Ain i Akbaei' is the third volume of the Akb^ie- 
na'mah, by Shaikh Abulfazl, and is by far the greatest work in 
the whole histories of fodia. The first 

.-^paily as far as it reader, and the 

reigns of B^bar, tho;i^|^^^^i^^5^;^gsw4yxin, whilst the 
second volume is devoted: of neaslyv 

eluding volume, the Adn i Akbari,' 
regarding Akbar’s reign which, though 
is yet essential to a correct understanding^ of, 
embodies, therefore, those facts for which, in^^^H||B^H| 
we would turn to Administration Eeports, Stati^f|||HH| 
pilations, or Grazetteers. It contains the din {%. e., mM^HI 
governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the Administra^io^ 
Report and Statistical Return of his government, as it was 
about 1590 A. D. The contents, therefore, of the Aha 
naturally varied and detailed. The first of its five books treats 
of Akbar’s household and court, and of the emperor him«A7f ^ 
the soul of every department, who looks upon the per- 
formance of his duties as an act of divine worship, apk 
who enters into the details of , government, in order to creafe 
a harmonious whole. Vouchsafed as king with a peculiar lio-ht 
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waose chamcter and temper the governed find tbat rest and 
peace which no constitution can give, and in whom, as tlie 

author of a new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration 
IS for ever allayed. 



The second book treats of the servants oft! 
the military and civil services, and the attendants 
whose literary genius or musical skill receives a h 
the encouragement of the emperor, and who in f 
reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

. book is entirely devoted to regulatioi 

judicial and executive departments, the establishi 
new and more practical era, the survey of the land 
bal divisions and the rent-roU,c^ the ffre^fefeance 

The fomth hoofc b^P^gl;,- a- 

J?im •■'.ion, and in whose 

ac guarantee of the 
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time, axioms then believed in and principles tlien followed, 
phantoms then chased aftex’, ideas then prevailing, and suc- 
cesses then obtained, are placed before our eyes in truthful, 
and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the Ain stands so unique among 
the Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native sour- 
ces of history and systematically examined their contents, 
the Ain was laid under contribution. Le Pfere Tieffentaller, 
in 1776, published in his ‘Description Grdographique de 
I’lndostan’ long extracts from the rent-roll given in the 
Third Book ; Chief Sarishtahdar Grant used it largely 
for his Report on Indian Finances ; and as early as 1783, 
Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental' scholar, dedicated to 
Warren Hastings his “ Ayeen Akb^i,” of which in 1800 he 
issued a printed edition in London. In his translation, Glad- 
win has given the greater part of the First Book, more than 
one-half of the Second and Third Books, and about one-fourth 
of the Fourth Book ; and although in modern times inaccuracies 
have been discovered in the portions translated by him — ■'*' 
chiefly due, no doubt, to the fact that he translated from 
MSS., in every way a difficult undertaking — ^his translation 
has always occupied a deservedly high place, and it may con- 
fidently be asserted that no similar work has for the last 
seventy years been so extensively quoted as his. The mag- 
nitude of the task of translating the Ain from uncollated 
MSS. will especially become apparent, when we remember 
that, even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great diffi- 
culty.” 

But it is not merely the varied information of the Ain 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abulfazl’s high official position 
gave him access to any document he wished to consult, and 
hip long career and training in various departments: of^,the 



State, and his marTellous powers, of expression, fitted him 
eminently for the composition of a work like the Akhar- 
ndmah and the Adn. His love of truth and his correctness of 
information are apparent on every page of the book, wliich he 
wished to leave to future ages as a memorial of the Gfreat 
Emperor and as a guide for enquiring minds ; and his wishes 
for the Stability of the throne and the welfare of the people, 
his principles of toleration, his noble sentiments on the rights 
of man, the total absence of personal grievances and of expres- 
sions of ill-will towards encompassing enemies, sbew that the 
expanse of his large heart stretched to the clear offing of 
sterling wisdom. Abulfazl has far too often been accused 
by European writers of flattery and even of wilful conceal- 
ment of facts damaging to the reputation of his master. A 
study, though perhaps not a hasty perusal, o bthe 
namah will shew that the charge is absolutely unfounded p , 
and if we compare his works with other historical produe-’ 
tions of the East, we shall find that while he praises, he does 
so infinitely less and with much more grace and dignity than 
'any other Indian historian or poet. No native writer has 
ever accused him of flattery ; and if we hear in mind that all 
Eastern works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent tc? 
the opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the dut; 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank masf' 
of flattery, at the side of which modern encomiums loo 
like withered leaves, — ^we may pardon Abulfazl when h. 
praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation has 
extended over a longer time than I at first expected. The 
simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian Texy 
from which the translation is made, the geographical dif- 
‘ ; culties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of the MS&' ’ 
the , notes added to the translation from various Muhammada 
, historians and works on the history of literature, have re|j 
dered the progress of the work unavoidably slow. 
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LIST OF PLATES 



PjjiiTES I TO III. The woEKMEJf op the MniTT, pp. 20 to 27. 

1,2. Preparation of acids. — 3. WasMng of ashes. — 4, 9, 10, 12, melting and 
refining. — 5. WeigMng. — 6, 8, Making of plates. 

7. Work of the zarrdh, p. 21. — 11. Engraving, — 12. The SiMaeM, p. 22. 

Plate IV. The Impeeial Camp, (p. 47). 

a, h, c, roads and bazars. Tlie principal bazar is laid out into 

the form of a wide street, running through the whole extent of the army, 
“ now on the right, now on the left, of the Diwan i kha^.’* Bernier, 

1. The Imperial Harem {sliahistdn i iqhcU}, At the right hand side is th« 

Biidehydnali Manzil ; vide p. 54, 3. 

2. Open space with a canopy {ehdmydnali ) . 

3. Private Audience Hall {daulat-lclidnah i kkdc)» p. 46. 

4. The great camp light {dkdsdiali), pp. 47, 50. 

“'The aquacy-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slender, 
“ and takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king’s quarters, 
“ near the tent called Narjardzam, and during the night a lighted lantern 
“ is suspended from the top. This light is very useful, for it may be seen 
“ when every object is enveloped in impenetrable darkness. To this spot 
persons who lose their way resort, either to pass the night secure from all 
“ danger of robbers, or to resume their search after their own lodgings. 
“ The name ' Aqiiacy-die’ may he translated * Light of Heaven/ the lantern 
“ when at a distance appearing like a star.'' Beraier, 

5. The Naqqdrali’-kltdnahf pp. 47, 50. 

AB, or distance from the Harem to the Camp Light, = 1530 yards ; 
AG = 360 yards ; p. 47. 

6. The house where the saddles were kept {zainklidnak), 

7. The Im]3erial stables {igtahal). 

8. Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables. 

9. Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 

10. The Imperial Office {daftary 
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11. Tent for palkis and carts. 

12. Artillerj tent 

13. Tent where the hunting leopards were kept {cMtah-hlidnali ) . 

14. The Tents of Maryam Makani (Akhar s mother), Gulbadan Begum (Hu- 

mayun*s sister, p. 615), and Prince Danyal ; p. 40. 

15. The tents of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), to the right of the Imperial Harem. 

16. The tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imperial Harem ; p. 48. 

17. Store rooms and workshops 

18. Tent for keeping basins 

19. Tent for the perfumes 

20. Tent for storing mattress 

21. Tent for the tailors, &c. 

22. Wardrobe (7;^i'r^^ard2-7^^7i(iJ^c^7^), pp. 87, 616. 

23. Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, &c. {cliirdgJi-lclidnah). 

24. Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water {dhddr-'khdnak), p. 55. 

25. Tent for making 57iar5a;^ and other drinks. 

26. Tent for storing leaves. 

27. Tent for storing fruit {mewali-lclidnali), 

28. Tent for the Imperial plate {rikdhdchduiali), 

29. The Imperial kitchen {mathaJch). 

30. The Imperial bakery {ndnbd-khdnah), 

31. Storeroom for spices (7^^»w<^'-Md?^a7^). 

32. The Imperial guard. 

33. The Arsenal 

34. Womens apartments. 4 
35 to 41. Guard houses. ^ 

Eound about the whole the nobles and Man 9 abdars with their contin- 
gents pitched their tents. 

“ The king’s private tents ate surrounded by small (qandts, sfcand- 
‘Mng screens), of the height of a man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, 
** worked over with flowers of a hundred differeiits kinds, and others with 
” figured satin, decorated with deep silken fringes.” Bernier, Bernier’s 
description of the Imperial camp (second letter, dated Labor, 2Dth Febru- 
ary, 1665) agrees in minute details with the above. 

Plate Y. Caotlesticks,, p. 49. , . 

1. Double candlestick (det^dX"7ia7A). — 2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons. — 
3. Single candlestick (ya/t^7idM^«7i). 

4. The Mdsdiiih^ or Oamp-iighfe ; Pi. IV, Ho. 4. 

Plate YI. The Esipeeob Aizbab wobships pipe. 

In front of Akbar twelves candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melo- 
dies sings to the praise, of God, as mentioned on p. 49, 1, 10 ff. 

The faces of the emperor and the singer are left blank, in accordance wdth 
the Muhammadan dislike td paint likenesses of anything on, below, or above 
the earth. The emperor sits in the position called ddmnu. 
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Plate. YIL' Theoxes. 

1, 2. ...DM^reiit kinds of thrones {aumng) with pillows {numutJj to leuii 
agaiastj the roj^al iiiBbrelia {cJmtT)^ aad the footstool {ga-ndah), 

Plate YIIL The JSTaqqa'eah Kha'xah, pp. o0,;51. , 

1. Gymhals {sanj), — 2. The large drum [huwargah or damam-odt).-^^ 4, o. 
The Km*anci, — 6. The Surnd. — 7. The Hindi Sunid. — 8. The JS'crfir.- — 9. The 
or horn* — 10. The JSfaqqdrahs, 

Plate IX. The Exsigxs of Eoyai.ty, p. 50. 

1. TheJhanda, or Indian dag. The Royal standard of the great Mogul is 

a Oouchani Lion shadowing part of the body of a sun/’ Terrg. 

2. The Kaukahah. 

3. Sdihdn or A!ftdhgh\ 

4. The Tumantoq (from the Turkish toq, or ioghi a flag, and immn or hbndn^ 

a division of ten thousand). 

5. The or (red) royal umbrella. 

6. A standard, or 'alam, 

7. The Ohatrioq, As Ahulfazl says that this standard is smaller than the * 

preceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced chtdurloq, 
from the Turkish elmtiir, or ehdtd}% short. The flag is adorned with 
bunches of hair (quids) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan 
Yak. 

Plates X &,XI. The Impeeial Texts. 

Flate X. The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are 
(1) the Shdmgdnah ; (2) A gakclari Kliargdli^ or lent of one door; (3) the 
Biidari, or tent of two doors ; p. 54, 8. B5lied up over the ck)or is the cMgh ; 
p. 226, Ain 88. 

Below these three tents, is the Sardpardali and Giddlbdr, p. 54. At the 
foot of the plate is the Namgirah (pr, dew-catcher), with carpet and pillow 
{gnasnad)\ p. 46, 

Llcite XL On the top, the p. 53. Below it, on the left, is the 

Budshgdnali Mamil,ot two-storied house ; vide PL lY, Xo, 1. At the window 
of the u|)per story, the emperor shewed himself ; vide Index, darsan and 
jharokah. To the right of this two-storied tent, is the Chohm Bdwalt (as the 
word ought to he spelt, from elwhin, wooden, and rdwati, a square tent), pp. 46, 53. 
Below it, the common conical tent, tied to pegs stuck in the ground ; lienee it is 
called zamindoz, with one tent pole (^ahsurughah, from the Turkish sunigk, or 
s-urdgli, a tent pole). 

Below is a Zammdoz with two poles {dusiirugliah). At the bottom of the 
plate, to the left, is the Mmidal, p, 64, 6 ; and to the right, the "AJdih% 64, 5. .. 
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PxiiTi: XII. Weapons ; pp. 110. to. 112, , 

The niimbers in brackets refer to the numbers on pp* 110 to 112, 

1. The sword, (1). 

2. The straight sword, (2). 

3,3^. TkQ gujpti'agd 

4. The broad dagger,y«mc?A< 2 ?* (4). 

5. The bent dagger, (5). 

6. Thej>jrf/ia/i?, or curved dagger (7). 

7. The bent knife, 5 awTr (8). 

8. The^*Aa??& 2 ^)^i^, or hiltless dagger (9). 

9. The a long and narrow dagger ( 10). 

10. The narsinkmoth {parsing mot’h^), a short and narrow dagger (II), 

11. The bow, (12). 

12, 13. The small bow and arrow, takhsh kamdn and Ur (13). 

14«. Arrow. 

145. Th.Q ^aikankash, or arrow-drawer (19). 

15. The quiver, tarlcash (16). 

16. The lance, naizah (20). 

17. The Hindustani lance, (21). 

18. ThQsdnk, or broad-headed lance (22). 

19, 20. The saintlii (23) and selarak (24). 

21. The or club. This I believe to be the correct name (instead of 

sliasli^aTf p. Ill, No. 26), from sJmsli, lungs, and tearing. 

22. The axe, tahar, 

23. The club, gurz (25). On p. Ill, No. 29, the word pigdzz has been translated 

by ‘club,^ and this seems to be the correct meaning ; but the plates in 
some MSS. call ‘piyazi ’ a long knife with straight back, ending in a point. 

24. The pointed axe, j2:u^^?2o 7, e. crow- bill (30). 

25. The chakar (wheel) and hasolah (31). 

26. The double axe, ^«5n:r-2:ay7i?2o7 (32). 

27. tarmigdlah 

28. The knife, (34). 

Plate XIII. Weapons (continued). 

29. The gnpti kard^ or knife concealed in a stick (35). 

30. ThQ y7)xi^, qamcM kdrd (M), 

31. The clasp knife, c7^^^g'^^ (37). 

32. A bow, unstrung. 

83. The bow for clay bullets, kamfha, or Jcamdn i gurokali (38), 

84. The tube, or pea-shooter, tt^ak i dahdn (40). 

85. Th.Q pushtkhdr (41). 

86. A lance called girih-hushd^ i, e. knot-unraveller (43). 

87. The khdr i mdh% i, e, fish-spine (44). 

88. The sling, gohhan (4^5), 

39. Th.Q gajhdglt; or dnkwyiov guiding elephants (46) ; vide p. 129, No. 27. 



40. , Tlie sMeH, (47j. 

■'41. ,, ABO&er kind, of sMeid, (48), 

' , , , 43. TliO: plain can,e sMeld^;_^a/^'r^Vorp/^c^•r^■ (oO), 

. ^ 43. , Tile 

, , 44. , Tlley7^^/^7^w«/^, a mail coat for. liead' and body, ill one piece (55). 

4o. The helmet, with protection for tbe neck, (54). 

46. The mailed coat, 2:2>^7 a (57). 

47. The mailed coat, with breast-plate, (58). 

48. An armour for chest and body, (59 j. 

49. The breast and baek-plates, (60). 

Plate XIY. Weapo]s^s ABMOims (coa^tin'eeb). 

50. The coat with plates and helmet, I'ofM (61). 

51. All armour of the kind called qacUqi (62). 

52. A long coat worn over the armour, (63). 

53. An iron mask, i (65). ^ 

54. A doublet worn over the armour, (67). 

55. The long glove, dasttmnah (68). 

66. The small one is the nozah i dhmi, or iron stocking (71) ; and the large one, 
the 7'*dk (69). 

57. The Jcajern^ or hejam, a mailed covering for the back of the horse (72). 

58, 59. The artaJc i haje^^i, the quilt over which the preceding is put (73). 

60. The qasligahf or head protection for the horse (74). 

61. The kanfhaJi sohlid (07) 

62. The rocket, ban (77j. 

Plate XY. Akbae’s aiachine eoe CLEA3>riNG gvisb : mde p. 115, Ain 38, of 

the 1st Book. 

Plate XYI. Haekess eoe hoeses. Ain 52, p. 13'6. 

Plate XYII. Games ;■ pp. 303, .304. 

The upper figure shews the hoard for Climipaft p. 303, and the lower figure 
is the board /or the Chandal Maiidal game. Both boards were made of all sizes ; 
some were made of inlaid stones on the ground in an open court yard, as in 
Pathpiir Sikri, and slave girls were used instead of pieces. The plavers at 
Chandal Mandal sat on the ground, round the circumference, one player at the 
end of each of the sixteen radii. 




ERRATA 


Page , Slj last line, for Balimli read Baliirali. 

„ 82, liiie 1,/or Kiilaiuvar Kalanut. 

,5 84, note 2, add vide p. 354.' ' ■ ■ ' 

„ 55, line 12, /or woolen woollen. 

5 , „ line 24/or Sariiii reati? Sorun, mele p. 615. 

„ 57, line 2 from below, /or Bharaij Babraicli. 

„ 63, line 5, /or king roaJ kind, 

„ „ line 25, /or heron roacl crane. 

„ 73, line 15, /or chalk roa^rslaked lime. 

„ 84, last lme,/or MaruraJ (?) reac^ Mararaj. 

„ 85, line 1, /or Indrakal rmf^ IndarkoL 

„ 104, note 3, /or HI, p. 139 II, p, 278. 

„ 122, line 22 fE, mcle p. 618. ■ 

„ 167, line 24, /or is are. 

„ 174, line 4 from below, /or Husain read Hasan, 

„ ViQfYim%Q,for Nahatis moA Wuqtawis* : ^ 

„ 180, line 16, /or Piiznkhotam reai^ Purukhotam. 

„ 190, line 15, /;r the heretic of Jafrdan read the heretical wizard. 

„ 225, line 2d, for bricklayers 7’ead diggers. 

„ 226, line 6, /or p’ha roao^ p’hari, 

,, 241, line 8 from below, /or read 

„ 273, line 21, /or tyranical tyrannicai. 

„ 274, line 8, /or p. 38 roac^ p. 33. 

„ 282, line 10 from below, /or p. 225 7*ead ^. 252. 

„ 286, line 22, comma after Pathpiir. 

„ 309, line 14, /or Sanbbar read Sanbhar, 

„ „ line 15, dele Jodh Bai, and vide Additional Holes, p. 618. 

„ 310, line 23, for Das ot readDks, 

„ „ line 33, for Hisar read unnisa. 

5 , 312, line 2, for ^Ma’ani read Ma’ali. 

„ 313, line 13, /or Hiisain read Husain, son of Sultan Husain Mirza. 
„ 315, line 4, /or Mukram read Mnkarram, 

„ „ line 26, for Barliarapnr read Burhanpur. 

„ 318, lines 10 and 13, /or h4bdul Path read Abulfath, 

„ „ line 9 from below, /or 981 read 975; vide Proceedings, A. S. Bengal 

1873. 

„ 319, line 9, /or at Jagir 7'ead as jagiiv 
„ 322, line 11, for ’Abdul read AbuL 
„ „ line 13, for 981 read 980. 

„ „ line 23, /or Ahmadnagar read Ahmadabad. 

„ 329, line 14, /or 147 read 174. 

„ 330, line 12, add “ General Cunningham tells me that the correct napie is 
(Sausk. Yriddhi), not Budi.” Vide Index. 

„ „ line 22, for Taibanah read Talambah. 

„ „ lines 2 and 7 from below, /hr Ak Mahall read Ag Maliall 

„ 331, note l^for cousin read iinole^ 

„ 333, line 4,/br Babu read Baba. 

„ 335, line 1, for Dost ro£?o? Danlat. 

„ ,, line 3, /or Sarkij read Sarkich. , 

„ 338, line 9 from below, /or Mecsen^ read llsecenas. 

„ 340, line 19, /or Sing Earn roat^ Sangram, 
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340, last line, joiiiiger Ron or. 

„ 344, line 18, et jDassim, Waijnr Bta]or. 

„ 345, line Vl^for Bajgorali read Pajkorali (or Panjkomli). 

„ 351, line 13, /b?* severally seyeral. 

„ „ line 20, et passim, /or Gulabi reat^ EqMM. 

„ 357, line 7 from below, /or 81 m«c^ 80. 

„ 358, note 2, dJoZo and tbe latter... Editors. 

„ 367, line 17, /or Cbandr ro«cZ Cband. 

„ 371, line 2 from below, /?r Uymaq Kal roac^ tke Uymaqs of Miyankal 

(wicZo p. 620). 

5 , 379, line 20, /or 330 read 333. 

„ 383, line 10, /or 223 roaoZ 144. 

„ 386, line 22, /or 362 reacZ 361. 

„ 391, line 3 from below, /or Jbajbu roatZ CbaiM. 

„ 395, line 9 and 17,/br Tang Tisang. 

„ „ line 17, /or Tas-lia rea2 Tis-ba. 

„ „ line 18, /or SirdbaoH, Kilaodah rootcZ SandbaoHj Kailaodah. 

„ 5 , line 27, /or Bhasi rea^Z Bhainsi. 

„ 400, line 26, /or Bilkarl read Bilahri. 

„ 407, line 14, et passim, /or BandelahL roafZ Bundelali. 

„ for salamdt read saldmaf. 

„ „ note 2, et passim, for Eahtas read Rohtas. 

„ „ „ for Tamkin read Namakin. 

„ 419, line 16 from below, /or son of read son of Rajab Soja, son of. 

„ „ note 2, add “Tod mentions a ‘Kandbar' near Amber.'' Yiie Geogr. 

Index, K bandar. 

„ 425, line 11 from below, /br Jfdbab of Agrah, read near Dibli. 

„ 427, line 5 from below, /or Manqald read tbe mangald, 

„ 437, line 15 from below, /or Jamal roa4 Jaial. 

„ 440, line 11 from below, /or tuqul read tuynl. 

„ 441, line 11 from below,/or 185 read 1%Q. 

„ 448, note, line 1, /or political roQ5tZ poetical. 

„ 456, note 1, add wcZe p. 621. 

„ 472, note, last line, /or Wall roacZ Wala. 

„ 475, line 5 from below, /or 5 fcb roa<^ 7tb. 

„ 478, line 8, /or 5th Q^ead 6tb. 

„ 498, note i, /or Birl roacZ Bairi. 

„ 501, line 6 from below, /br 396 roacZ 392. 

„ 508, line 13 from below, /or Wa^li roa(^ Hijri; mde^. 622^ 

„ 514, line 17, /or KingiL reacZ Kingri. 

„ 539, line 23, /br Kapiir roo^iZ Kipur. 

„ 546, line 6 from below, /or Mulmi read Maulana. 

„ 667, note, last line, /or Shall rmcZ Kbaii. 


BIOGRAPHY 


OF 

SHAIKH ABULFAZL I ’ALLAMI. 


Shaikh Abijl Fazl, Akbars minister and friend, was bora at 
A'grali on the 6tli Muliarram, 958 * during the reign of Islam Shah. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shaikh 
Musa, Abul FazFs fifth ancestor, who lived in the 9 th century of the 
Hijrah in Siwistan (Sindh), at a place called Eel {dij) . In “ this 
pleasant village” Shaikh Musa’s children and grandchildren re- 
mained till the beginning of the lOfch century, when Shaikh Khizr, 
the then head of the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued 
with mystic lore, emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about 
visiting those who, attracted by God, are known to the world for not 
knowing it ; and after passing a short time in Hijaz with the Arabian 
tribe, to which the family had originally belonged, he returned to India, 
and settled at Nagor, H. W. of Ajmir, where he lived in the com|)any of 
the pious, enjoying the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahyii of Bukhara. 

The title of Shaikh, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shaikh Mubarak, Abul Fazl’s father, 
was born. Mubarak was not Shaikh Khizr s eldest child : several 
children had been born before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing 
at the birth of another son, called him Mubarak, f. the blessed, in 
allusion, no doubt, to the hope which Islam holds out to the believers, 
that children gone before bless those born after them, and pray to God 
for the continuance of their earthly life* 

Shaikh Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shaikh ’Atan (m^), who was of Turkish extraction and 
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had come daring the reign of Sikandar Lodi to where he lived 

in the service of Shaikh S£4r, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaikh Khizr had now resolved 
permanently to settle at Nagor, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returnecl once more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great dis- 
tress ; and a famine which broke out at the same time, stretched num- 
bers of the inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Hagor only Mubarak and liis 
mother survived. 

Mubarak grew up progessing in knowledge and laying the founda- 
tion of those encyclopedia! attainments, for which he afterwards became 
so famous. He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts ; but love to his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
guided by the teachings of the great saint Khwajah Ahrar,^ to which 
his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same time the Maldeo disturbances broke out, Mu- 
barak carried out his wish, and went to Ahmadabad in Gujarat, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his countryman Ahmad of KhattAf In Ahmadabad, he found a 
second father in the learned Shaikh Abul Fazl, a khatib, or preacher, from 
Kazarun in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of reputa- 
tion, as Shaikh ’Umar of Tattah and Shaikh Ydsui After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the 6th Muhar- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the Jamuiia, opposite Agrah, near the 
Charhagh Yilla,J which Babar had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir Eaffuddin Safawi of Inju (Shiraz), among whose dis- 
ciples Mubarak took a distinguished place. It was here that MiibaraFs 
two eldest sons, Shaikh Abul Faiz,| and four years later, Shaikh Abul- 
Fazl, were born. Mubarak iiad now reached the age of fifty, and resolv- 
ed to remain at Agrah, the capital of the empire ; nor did the years 
of extraordinary drouglit which preceded the first year of Akbar s reign, 

* Died at Saniarqand, 29tli Eabi’ I, 895, or 20th February, 1^90. 

t Vide p. 507, note. Ahmad of Khattu is buried at Sark’hich near Ahmadabad* * * § 
He died in 8d9 (A. D. 1445). 

:j; Later called Hasht Eihisbt, or the Hurafshan Gardens.’ It is now called the 
Earn Bu^h. 

§ Born A.H. 954, or A.D. 1647. Vide p. 490. 
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and the dreadful plague, wliieh in 963 broke out in ifgrah and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewiiere. 

The luiiversality of learning which distinguished Mubarak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons ; and the filial piety with which Abul Fazl in iinmerifus 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of liostile 
writers as Badiioni, leave no doubt that it was Mubarak s comprehensive- 
ness that laid in Abul Fam and Abul Faz! the foimdcition of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-Islamitic views, for which 
both brothers have been, branded by Muhammadan writers as atheists, 
or as Hindus, or as sun worshippers, and as the chief causes of AkbaFs 
apostacy from Islam. 

A few years before 963 A, H., during the Afghan rule, Shaikh 
Mubarak had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself to a reli- 
gious movement, which had first commenced about the year 900, and 
which continued under various phases during the whole of the tenth 
century. The movement was suggested by the approach of the first 
millennium of Islam. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter 
days of Islam are to be marked by a general decadence in political 
power and in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be followed by 
the appearance of Imam Mahdi, the Lord of the period’,^ who will re- 
store the sinking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to appear ; 
and after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the day of judgment will commence. Eegarding this promised per- 
sonage, the Eaiizat ul-Aimmah, a Persian work on the lives of the 
twelve Imams, t has the following passage — 

Muslim, Abu Baud, Kisai, Baihaqi, and other eolieetors of the tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, Muhammad 
Mahdi shall bo of my family and of the descendants of Fatiiaali [tlie Pro- 
phet’s daughter and wife of ’All].” And Ahmad, Abu Baud, Tirniizi, and 
Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at some other time said, When of 
time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man from among my 
descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as before him the 
world was full of oppression and again, The world shall not come to 

yahib i zaman. He is the 12th Imam. The first eleven succeeded the Prophet. 

® Mahdi' (which in India is wrongly pronounced Meh^di , ^ myrtle" ) means ‘ guided" ; 
Hadi means a guide". . , 

t By Sayyid "Izzat "All, son of Sayyid Pir AH of Easulpur. Lithographed at 
Lak’hnau, 1271, A. H., 144 pp., royal 8 vo* 
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an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is a man of mj. fatiiily, 
and whose name is the same as mine.’’ Further, Ahmad and other collee- 
tors assert that the Prophet once said, Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my 
family, eight and nine years.” Accordingly, people believe in the coming 
of Mahdi. But there is also a party in Islam who say that Imam Malidi 
has ali-eady come into the world and exists at present : his patronymic is Abul 
Qasim, and his epithets are the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, 
the Lord of the age.” In the opinion of this party, he was horn at Surra- 
man-raii [near Baghdad] on the 23rd Ramazan, 258, and in 265 he came to 
his Sardabah [prop. ^ a cool place,’ ^ a summer villa’], and disappeared whilst 
in his residence. In the book entitled ^ Shawahid’ it is said that when ha 
was born, he had on his right arm the words written, the truth has 

come and error has Vanished, surely error is vanishing’ [Qoran, xvii, 83], It 
is also related that when he was born into the world, he came on his knees, 
pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, and said, Praise he to God, 
the Lord of the world.” Some one also has left an account of a visit to 
Imam Hasan ’Askari [the eleventh Imam], whom he asked, 0 son of the 
Prox^het, who will be Khalifah and Imam after thee ?” ’Askaii thereupon 
went into his room, and after some time came back with a child on his shoul- 
ders, that had a face like the full moon and might have been three years 
old, and said to the man, If thouhadst not found favour in the eyes of God, 
He would not have shewn you this child : his name is that of the Prophet, 
and so is his patronymic.” The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at 
present, say that he rules over cities in the far west, and he is even said to 
have children. God alone knows the truth ! 

The alleged prophecies of the Pounder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement 
assumed in India"^ a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad, son of Mir Sayyid Khan, of Jaunpur. This man was a 


^ Badaoni, in his ^ Kajatiirrashid/ gives a few particulars regarding the same 
movement in Badakhshan, from where the idea seems to have spread over Persia and In- 
dia. In Badakhshan, it was commenced by Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhsh, a pupil 
of Abii Is-haq Khatlanf, who gained numerous adherents and created such disturbances, 
that troo^)® were sent against him. He was defeated and fled to Iraq, in the moun- 
tainous districts of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. 
He had often to fight with the governors, but defied them all Badaoni has preserved 
a copy of the proclamation which Hiirbakhsh sent unto all the saints. One of his 
discix^les was ^Shaikh Muhammad Lahiji, the commentator of the * Gulshan i Eazf 
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descendant of the Prophefcy ancl bore Ms ■ name ; the fall of Janiipur 
was to ihm a sigar that the latter had come ; extraordinary events 
which looked like imniclesj markecl his career ; aocl a voice ironi lieaveu 
had whispered to Mm the words, ^^Anta Mahdi/^ 'thou art lilahiH/ 
Some people, indeed say that llir Sayyid ■ Muhammad did not mean to 
declare that he was the promised Malidi ; but there is uo doubt that he 
insisted on his mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many ad- 
herents, chiefly through his great oratorical powers, hut pressed by 
enemies he went to Gujarat, wdiere he found an adlierent in Sultan 
Mahmud I. From Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to 
the joy of numerous enemies, on a pilgrimage to Slakkah. From there 
also he seems to have been driven away. On his return, it was revealed 
to him that his teaciiing was vexatious, and he said to the disciples 
that accompanied him, " God has removed from my heart the burden of 
Mahdi. If I safely return, I shall recant all.'’ But when he reached 
the town of Farah in Balochistan, where his arrival had created a great 
sensation, he died (911, A. H. ; 1505, A. D.). His toinb became a 
place of general pilgrimage, although Shah Ismail and Shah Tahmasp 
tried to destroy it. The movement, however, continued. Some of his 
followers adhered to their belief that he was Mahdi ; and even the 
historian Badaoni, who was strongly attached to the cause, speaks of 
him as of a great saint. 

Other Malidis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (A. H, 
1549), a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bianah, S.W. of *Agrah., 
in the person of Shaikh ’Alai. This man was a Bangali Musalinan. 
His father had been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and 
after visiting Makkah, he had settled, in 935, with his younger brother 
Hacrullah, likewise a learned man, at Bianah, where they soon became 
respected and influential men. Shaikh 'Alai had shewn from his youth 
the learning of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death 
of his father, he gathered numerous pupils around himself. ‘But the 
love of power issues at last from the heads of the just,’ and on the day 
of the ’Td, he kicked an influential Shaikh from his haudoJi, and, 
supported by his brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that ho 
alone was worthy of being the Shaikh of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyan ’Abdullah, a Hiyazi Afghan and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Makkah, 
and settled at a retired spot near Bianah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching; and in a 
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short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-car^iex^s. Shaikh ^Alai also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyan ’Abdullah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books^ 
among the poor adherents of the Niyazi, and joined the fraternity 
which they had formed. The brethren had established among them- 
selves community of property, divided the earnings obtained by 
begging, and gave up all work, because it was said in the Qoran, 
^ Let not men be allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on 
God/ Eeligious meetings, the object of which was to prepare people 
for the advent of the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the five 
prayers, which the brethren said together, and wherever they went they 
appeared armed to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere 
with municipal matters, and inspected the bazars and removed by force all 
articles forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, 
or assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased dtiily, and 
matters in Bianah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives. Shaikh 
’Alaf s former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader ; in fact, he soon outdid Miyan ’Abdullah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the latter at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. ’Alai marched with his band over Basa- 
war to Khaw%pur, converting and preaching on the way, but on account 
of some obstacles they all returned to Bianah. 

Shaikh ’Alai’s fame at last reached the ear of Islam Shah, who 
summoned him to Agrah ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which ’Alai behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which 'Alai delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to ’Alai’s men. To the amusement of the Afghan nobles and generals at 
court, ’Alai on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mabdi, and Islam Shah was day after day 
informed that another of his nobles had gone to ’Alai’s meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shaikh Mubarak also became a ‘ disciple/ 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
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from religious or from political motires, inasmuch as one of the ol.Jfcts 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at whost* 
head Makhdum ul Mnlk stood ; but whatever may hare been his reason, the 
result was, that Makhdum became his inveterate enemy, deprived liim 
of giants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted him for moro 
than twenty years, till Mubarak’s sons turned the tables on him and 
procured his banishment.* 

The learned at Court, however, were not to be bafSed bv ’Abu’s 
success, and Makhdum’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shaikh. ’Alai and his followers readily ohei’ed 
the command, and set out for the Dak’hin. Whilst at Handiah on 'the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Shah’s empire, they succeeded in convert- 
ing Bahar .Kliiin A zam Humayun and half his army, and the king 
on healing of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaikh 
’Alai. 


* Makhdum ul-Mulk ivas the title of ’Abdullah of Sultanpiir, regarding whom 
the reader may consult the index for refei-ences. The following biogmphioal notice 
from the Khazluatul Asfia (Liihor, pp. 443, 464) shews the opinion of good Suunfa 

regarding Makhdum. 

‘Maulana ’Abdullah Angdri of Sultanpur belongs to the most distiiuuiished 
learned men and saints of India. He was a Chishti in his religious opinions. From 
the time of Sher Sluih till the reign of Akbar, he had the title of ‘ Maklidum-nl-Mull-’ 
{prop, served by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practme 
He zealously persecuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovitiouj 
and converted people to his ‘Divine Faith’ and snnworship, ordering them to substitute 
for the creed the words ‘ There is no God but Allah, and Akbar' is the vice.vu.nt 
ofGod.’ Mauhlnd ’Abdullah opposed the emperor. Driven at Last from ('ourt"' he 
retired to a mosque; but Akbar said that the mosque belonged to Ins realm, and he 
should go to another country, Makhdilm therefore went to 3Itikkali ' On hi.- 
roturn to India. Akbar had him poisoned. He has written several woiiv. '.,s the 

‘Iffat ul-Anhipd, the 

MmMJ udcUu, &c. He was poisoned in A. H. 1006, * ^ 

‘His son Haji ’Abdul Karim went after the death of his father to Labor where 
he became a regions guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Labor, near 
ae Zib-unmsa I' ilia, at Maiiza’ Kot. His sons were Shaikh Yahva. liah Kur ’Abdul 

Haq and A’la Huzilr. Shaikh Tahya, like his father, wrought miracles ’ 

' ul-Mulk died in 090, and as 

Badaom Makhdfim s supporter says nothing of poison (Bad. IL, 311), the statement 

le Khazmat ul Agfia may be rejected. Badaoaf also says that Makhdiim’s sons 

were worthless men. . , 

^^Jhe titles of Makhdum ul-Mulk’s works are notcoiTeotly given either; vide 
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About the same time (965), Islam Shah left Agrali, in order to put 
iloivii disturbances in the Panjab caused by certain Wiy&zi Afghans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bianah, Maklidum ul-Aiulk 
drew the king’s attention to Miyan ’Abdullah Niyazi, who after Shaikh 
’Aliii’s departure for the Dak’hin roamed about in the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was knowm to poss- 
ess great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyaz! rebels in the Panjab. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bia- 
nah, who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyan ’Abdullah to him. 
The governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself; but 
Miyan ’Abdullah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased 
him by his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat 
him to death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the exe- 
cution of the punishment, and only left when Miyan ’Abdullah lay ap- 
parently lifeless on the ground. But he was with much care brought 
hack to life. He concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mah- 
dawi principles, and got as late as 993 [A, D., 1585] from Akbar 
a freehold, because he, too, had been one of Makhddm iil-Mulk’s 
victims. He died more than ninety years old, in 1000, at Sarhind,"^ 

IsVdva Shah after quelling the Niycizi disturbances, returned 
to Agrah, but almost immediately afterwards his presence was again 
required in the Panjab, and it was there that Shaikh ’Ala! joined 
the royal camp. When Islam Shah saw the Shaikh, he said to him in 
a low voice, Whisper into my ear that you recant, and I will not 
trouble you.” But Shaikh ’Ala! would not do so, and Islam Shah, to 
keep up the appearance of authority, ordered a menial to give him by 
way of punishment a few cuts with the whip in his presence. Shaikh 
’Ala! had then scarcely recovered from an attack of the plague, which for 
several years had been raging in India, and had a few badly healed wounds 
on his neck. Whilst he got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and 
’Ala! fainted and died. His body was now thrown under the feet of an 
elephant, and orders were given that no one* should bury him, when 
all at once, to the terror of the whole camp and the king who believed 

^ Badaom visited him in Sarliind, and it was from ’Abdullali that he heard of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad’s repentance before death. Among other things, ’Abdiiiiah also told 
Mm that after the Mir’s death, in Famh, a well-known man of that town seized on 
lands belonging to Balochis and proclaimed himself Christ ; and he added that he 
had known no less than thirteen men of respectable parentage, who had likewise claimed 
to be Christ. 
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that the last day had dawned, a most destructi'^e cj^elone broke forth. 
When the storm abated, 'Alai’s body was found literally buried among 
roses and other flowers, and an order was now forthcoming to have the 
corpse ini erred. This ha.ppened in 957 [A. D,, 1550]. Peofple prophesied 
the quick end of Islam Shah and the downfal of hishouse.^ 

Makhdiim ul-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full svraj^ over the multitudes ; and (^2) that 
the Mahdawis assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
ofSce at Court. Islam has no state clergy ; but we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the ’Ulamas about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir ’Adis, Muftis, and Qazis were appointed. 
At Dihli and Agrali, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
stanch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 
How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact that of all Mu- 
hammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps ’Alauddin Khilji, suc- 
ceeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shaikh ’Alai was a great triumph for the Court ’Ula- 
m^s, and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the imme- 
diate result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar’s reign. They 
abated only for a short time when the return of Humayun and the 
downfal of the Afghan power brought about a violent political crisis, 
during -which the learned first thought of their own safet 3 g well 
knowing that Humayun was strongly in favour of Slu’isrn ; but when 
Akbar was firmly established, and the court at Agrah, after the fall of 
Bairam Khan, who was a Shi’ah, again teemed with Hiadiistam Sun- 
nis, the persecutions commenced. The hatred of the court party 
against Shaikh Mubarak especially rose to such a lieigiit, tliat Shaikh 
’Abdiinnabi and Makhdiim ul-Mulk represented to the emperor that 
inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, 
not only himself damned, but led also others into damnation, he deserved 
to be killed. They even obtained an order to bring him before the 


^ The circumstances connected with ’Alai’s death resemble the end of Bidi Miilah 
during the reign of Jalal-uddin Firuz Shah, 

The place in the Panjab, where the scene toot place, is called Ban. (Bad. I., 408.) 
The fact that Badaoni spent his youth at Basawar near Blanah, «.<?,, in the very 
centre of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his 
life, to Mahdawi principles. 
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emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from i^grali, only leaviog beliM 
some furniture for bis enemies to reek their revenge on. Concealing 
himself for a time, he applied to Shaikh Saliiii OliisUti of Fatlipur Sikii 
for intercession ; but being advised by him to withdraw to Gujarat, he 
implored the good offices of Akbar’s foster-brother, the generous Khan i 
A’zam Mirza Kokah, who succeeded in allaying all doubts in the mind of 
the emperor by dwelling on the poverty of the Shaikh and on the fact 
that, different from his covetous accusers, he had not cost the state any- 
thing by way of freeholds, and thus obtained at least security for him 
and his family. Mubarak some time afterwards applied indeed for a 
grant of land for his son Abul Eaiz, who had already acquired literary 
fame, though he was only twenty years old, and waited personally 
with his son on Shaikh ’Abdunnabf. But the latter, in his theological 
pride, turned them out his office as men suspected of Mahdawi leanings 
and Shfah tendencies. Even in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign, when 
Faizi’s poems* had been noticed at court, — Akbar then lay before Oliitor— 
and a summons had been sent to the young poet to present himself before 
his sovereign, the enemies at Agrah saw in the invitation a sign of ap- 
proaching doom, and prevailed on the governor to secure the victim this 
time. The governor thereupon sent a detachment of Mughul soldiers 
to surround Mubarak’s house. Faizi was accidentally away from home, 
and the soldiers suspecting a conspiracy, subjected Mubarak to various 
sorts of ill-treatment; and when Faizi at last came, he was carried off 
by force to Ohitor.f Kor did his fears for his father and his own life 
vanish, till his favourable reception at court convinced him both of 
Abkar s good will and the blindness of his personal enemies. 

Abul Fazl had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which Shaikh Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on bis young mind. There 
is no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abul Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 


^ Abul Faiz wrote xxuder the nom-de-pluxne of Faizi. 

f" 20tb Habi I, 97d, ox* 24th September, 1«>67* The ode which Faizi presented 
will be found in the Akbaruamah. 


broader sentiments tlie clique of tlie 'Ulamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often obser- 
ved in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of tliose sciences 
which go by the name of and naqii, or wa'qul and 'umuguL^ 

Following the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before 
he had reached the age of twenty, xin incident is related to sliew how 
extensive even at that time his reading was, A manuscriytt of the rare 
work of Icfaharn happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, liow- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire, Abul Fazl, 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up, and on comparison it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence, that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abul Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 

Abul Fazl was so completely taken up with study that he pre- 
ferred the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great and 
to the bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevita- 
ble. But from the time Faizi had been asked by Akbar to attend tlie 
court, hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abul Fazl, who had 
then completed his seventeenth year, saw in the eiicourageinent held 
out by the emperor, in spite of Mubarak's numerous enemies at court, a 
guarantee that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without 
fruit. The skill with which Ifaizi in the meantime acquired and retained 
Akbar's friendship, prepared the way for Abul Fazl ; and when the latter, 
in the very end of 981 (beginning of 1574, A. D.), was presented to 
Akbar as Faizi's brother, the reception was so favorable that he gave up 
all thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. As fortune did not 
at first assist me/' says xAbul Fazl in the Akbariiamali, ** I almost 
became selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of 
proud retirement. The number of pupils that I had gathered around 
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me, served hnt to increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning 
had made my brain drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for 
myself, when I passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in 
mind and heart, my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and 
covetousness of the so-called learned. The advice of my father with 
difficulty kept me back from outbreaks of folly ; my mind had no 
rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of Mongolia or to the 
hermits on Lebanon ; I longed for interviews with the lamas of Tibet 
or with the padris of Portugal, and 1 would gladly sit with the 
priests of the Parsis and the learned of the Zendavesta. I was sick of the 
learned of my own land. My brother and other relatives then advised 
me to attend the Court, hopiag that I would find in the emperor a leader 
to the sublime world of thought. In vain did I at first resist their ad- 
monitions. Happy, indeed, am I now that I have found in my sovereign 
a guide to the world of action and a comforter in lonely retirement ; in 
him meet my longing after faith and my desire to do my appointed 
work in the world ; he is the orient where the light of form and ideal 
dawns ; and it is he who has taught me that the work of the world, 
multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the spiritual unity of truth, 
I was thus presented at Court. As I had no worldly treasures to lay 
at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary to the Ayat tiUKursz^'^ 
and presented it when the emperor was at Agrah. I was favourably 
received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my offering.'’ 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Faizi accompanied the expedition ; 
but Abul Fazl naturally stayed in Agrah. But as Faizi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had enquired after him, Abul Fazl attended 
Court immediately on the emperor’s return to Fathpur Sikri, where 
Akbar happened to notice him first in the Jami’ Mosque. Abul Fazl, 
as before, presented a commentary written by him on the opening 
of a chapter in the Qoran, entitled ^ Surat ul Fath/ ‘ the Chapter of 
Victory/f 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdum ul-Mulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, had every cause to feel sorry 


^ Name of the 2o6th verse of the second chapter of the Qoran. 
t The details of Abul FazFs introduction at Court given in Badaoni differ slightly 
from Abul Pazhs own account* 
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at Film’s ami Abul Fail’s successes ;* for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihar, that the memorable Thurstlay evening discnssious 
commenced, of which tlie historian Badaoni has left us so vivid .an occunut. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride” of the 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these piious casnits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief- Justice on Shf’ahs and “ others heretics'’ affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea th:it the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindu subjects, he 
had resolved wheu pensively sitting in the mornings on tlie solitary 
stone at Fathpur Sikri, to rule with eve# hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions ; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to pe^ecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
disoussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to ‘ enquire.’ It is not necessaiy to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.f The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginftng ; abuse took the place of argu- 
ment, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence of the 
emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up only 
increased; certain points of the Hanaff law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to he better established by the dicta of lawyers be- 
longing to the other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhdum uI-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaikh ’ Abdunnabf, the Sadr of the empire, and 
the latter retorted by calling Makhdiim a fool and cursing him. Ahul 
Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader of his 
party, fanned the quarrels by skilfully shifting the disputes from one 
point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject ought 
to look upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the only 
spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the making 
of Ahul Fazl’s fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the end of 
their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law of 
which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 

* Badaoni ascribes to Makhdiim ul-Malk an almost prophetic insight into Ahul 
Pad’s character ; for the first time he saw Ahul Pazl, he said to his disciples, 
“ What religious mischief is there of which that man is not capable P” Bad. Ill, 72. 

t Vide pp. 170^. 


impossible ; and tliongb headstrong kings as ’ Alanddin Kliilji had before 
tried to raise the law of expediency ^sJ^'^^ maglahat i %mqt) 
the law of the Qoran, they never fairly succeeded in separating religion 
from law or in rendering the administration of the empire independent 
of the Mulla. Hence when Abul Eazlfour years later, in 986, brought 
lip the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised a perfect 
storm ; and wdiile the disputations, bitter as they were, had hitherto 
dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or with 
sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles of 
Islam. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through^’ ; and that Akbar beli^^ed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among aU nations. Islam, therefore*', possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship.* The learned party seeing 
their official position endangered, now shewed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaikh Mubarak in conjunction wfthhis sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islam. 
Badaoni has happily preserved a complete copy of it.f The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned the rank 
of a ^ Mujtahid’, i. e. an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. The ^intellect of the just king’ thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shaikh 
’’Abdunnabi and Makbdum ul-Mulk signed indeed the document against 
their will, hut sign they did ; whilst Shaikh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the reali- 
siatioii of the progressive movement, The document,” says Abul Fazl 
in the Akbarnamah, “ brought about excellent results,-— (1) The Court 
became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; the good 
doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their defects were 
not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect toleration 
kul, or ‘ peace with all’) was established ; and (3) the perverse and evil- 
minded were covered with shame on seeing the disinterested motives of 
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his Majesty^ and tlins stood ia the pillory of disgrace/' The copy of the 
draft ^vhich was handed to the emperor, was in Shaikh ilnhirak's own 
handwriting, and was dated Bajab, 987 {September, 1579). 

A few weeks afterwards, Shaikh 'Abduonabi and ilakhdiim ril-]^[nlk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shaikh Mubarak and his two mm triumifhed 
over their enemies. How niagBaniinoiis Abul Fazi was, may be seen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akbaruamah the banish- 
ment of tliese men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed liis father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise wdiich historians have bestowed upon his 
character that ‘‘ neither abuse nor harsh- words were ever found in his 
household." 

The disputations had now come to an end (A. D, 1579), and Faizi 
and Abul Fazl had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Faizi, no better proof can be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, as tutor to Prince Murad ; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received mansabs, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain fresh distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbar's personal friendship, both remained at court in Fath- 
pitr Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Faizi was appointed Sadr of Agrah, Kalpi, and Kuliiijar, in 
which capacity he had to enquire into the possibility of resuming free 
tenures (sayurghdl), which in consequence of fraudulent practices on tlie 
part of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holders them- 
selves had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue ; 
and Abul Fazl, in the very beginning of 1585,* was promoted to the man- 
sab of Hazari, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and 
was in the following year appointed Diwan of the Province of Dihli. 
Faizi’s rank was much lower ; he was only a commander of Four Hun- 
dred. But he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the musCj^ 
he found in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar 
honored him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political 
office, however high, would have given him. Though the emperor did 
not pay much attention to poetry, his appreciation of Faizi's genius was 


^ Akbarnamah, III, 463. 
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Imt just ; for after Amir Khusrau of Dilili, Muhammadaa India lias 
seen no greater poet than Faizi.* 

In the end of 1689, Ahul FazI lost his mother, to whose memoiy he 
has devoted a page in the Akbarnamah. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will ; but no. 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afSicted 
do well to accept consolation.’^f 

Eeligioiis matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced, Akhar 
had founded a new religion, the Dm i Ilahi, or ‘ the Divine Faith,’ the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shaikh Mub&^ak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent {khaltfah) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the ‘ elect’ was based on that of the Parsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era {tdrikh iildhi)^ 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts ob- 
served by the emperor, were entirely Parsi. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court shewed but little resistance': they looked with more anxiety on the 
elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, which 
after all affected but a few*. But their feeling against Abul Fazl wuis 
very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dak’hin, hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince SaKm [Jahangir] also be- 
longed to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abul Fazl, as we shall see 
below, became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him. as the 
chief obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit 
to Abul Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with dupli- 
city. On entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries to the Qoran. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and shewing him the copies, he said, '' What 
Abul Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house.” The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abul Fazl. A similar, but less credible, 
story is told by the author of the ZakUrat-ul Khawdnm. He says that 

For his works, vide p. 548. 
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Abul ?azl repented of bis apostaoj’ from Islam, and used at nigbt to tldt 
mcognifo the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold muluirs, request- 
ed them '' to pray for the stability' of Abul FazFs kith;'' sighing at ike 
same time and striking his knees and exolaiming, What shall I do 
And jkst as ^Yiiters on the history of literature have tried to save Faizi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing tlxat before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other aiitliors suc- 
ceeded in finding for Abul Fazl a place in Paradise ; for itisrehited 
in several books that Shah Abul Ma*ali Qadiri of Labor, a man of 
saintly reuownd' once expressed Ms disapproval of Abul Fazls words 
and deeds. But at night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that 
Abul Fazl came to a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when 
the Prophet saw him enter, he asked him to sit down, and said, This 
man did for some time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books com- 
mences with the words, ^ 0 God, reward the good for the sake of their 
righteousness, and help the wicked for the sake of Thy love/ and these 
words have saved him/’ The last two stories flatter, in ail probability, 
the consciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way 
from that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction 
which pervades Abul FazFs works ; and though his heart found in pure 
deism and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of 
harmony than in the casuistry of the Mulhis, his mind from early youth 
had been so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly 
natural for him, even after his rejection of Islam, to continue his studies 
of the Qoran, because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest phi- 
lological research of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been 
concentrated on the explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor liitnself. Abul Fazl, 
Faizi, and scholars as Badaoni, Naqib Khan, Shaikh Sultan, Hjyi Ibrahim, 
Shaikh Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and scientific 
compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into Persian.f 
Faizi took the Lilawati, a well-known book on mathematics, and Abul 
Fazl translated the Kalilah Damnah under the title of ^Agdr Danish 
from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation of the 
Mahahliarat and in the composition of the Tdnkh i Alj\ the ^ History 
of the Millennium/ The lastmentioned work, curious to say, has an 

^ Boro. A, H. 960 ; died at Labor, 1024. ul-A^lhU p* 1^0. 

t Vide pp. 104, 105. ' ' - 
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intimate connection with the Mahdawi movement, of which particulars 
have been given above. Although from the time of Shaikh ’Ahifs death 
the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, and the 
movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
Ihe millennium* w^as revived during the discussions in Fathpiir Sikri 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif i Amuli’s stamp, with this im- 
portant modification that Akbar himself was pointed to as the ^ Lord of 
the Age,’ through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest influ- 
ence on the progress of his religious opinions. The Tarikh i Alfi, 
therefore, was to represent Islam as a thing of the past ; it had existed 
thousand (alf) years and had done its work. The early history, to the 
vexation of the Sunnis, was related from a Shi’ah point of view, and 
worse still, the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death 
of the Prophet had been made the starting point, not the hijrah, or 
flight, of the Prophet from Makkah to Madinah. 

Towards the middle of A.H. 1000 (begining of 1592, AD.), 
Akhar promoted Abul Fazl to the post of Dilhazari, or commander of 
two thousand horse. Abul Fazl now belonged to the great Armrs 
{iimara i kibdr) at court. As before, he remained in immediate at- 
tendance on the emperor. In the same year, FaizI was sent to the 
Dak’hin as Akbar’s ambassador to Burhan ul-Miilk and to Rajah ’AH 
Khan of Khandesh, who had sent liis daughter to Prince Salim, 
Faizi returned after an absence of more than sixteen months. 

Shaikh Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all hut retired from the world, died in the following year at Labor, 
(Sunday, 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He had 
reached the age of ninety, and had occupied himself in the last 
years of his life with the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic 
commentary to the Qoran, to which he had given the title of Mcuiba'u 
Nafam ul ’ Uyun. He completed it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short 
time before his death. 

# Page 452. We hear the last of the Mahdawi movement in 1628, at the acces- 
sion of Shahjahan. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Millennium ; during 
Jahangirs reign, especially in the beginning , the court was indifferent to religion, and 
the king retained the ceremony of sijdah, or prostration, which Muhammadans believe 
to be due to God alone. But Shahjahan, on his accession, restored many Muham- 
madan rites that had fallen in abeyance at court ; and as he was born in 1000 A. H,, 
te was now pointed to as the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found 
no disciples. 
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Tlie Mstoriau Badaoni speaks of liim as follows 

Skaikli Mubarak beloBged to the most flistinguisliet! men of learning of 
tbe present age. In practical T?risdom, pietj, and trust in God^ lie stood 
liigli among tbe people of Ms time, ■'■In early life ho practised ligmnm 
asceticism ; in fact, he was so strict in di is wiewS' regarding wliat is lawful and 
unlawful, that if anyone, for example, ^ came "to. a prayermeeting with a 
gold ring on liis finger^ or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on his feet, 
or red or yellow coloured clothes on Mm, he would order the offending 
articles to be removed* In legal decisions he was so severe as to maintain 
that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the proper punish- 
ment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on the street, he ran 
away, but in course of time he became, from divine zeal, so enamoured of 
music, that he could not exist without listening to some voice or melody. In 
short, he passed through rather opposite modes of thought and ways of life. 
At the time of the Afghan rule, he frequented Shaikh ^Ahn^s frater- 
nity; in the beginning of Ms Majesty’s reign, when the Naqshbandis 
had tlm upper hand, he settled matters with that sect ; afterwards he was 
attached to the Hamadanl school ; and lastly, when the Shi^ahs monopolized 
the court, he talked according to their fashion. ‘ Men speak accord ug to 
the measure of their understanding’-— to change was Ms way, and the rest 
you know. But withal he was constantly engaged in teaching the religi- 
ous sciences. Prosody aiso^ the art of composing riddles, and other branches, 
he understood well ; and in mystic philosophy lie was, unlike the learned 
of Hindustan, a perfect master. He knew SliatibP^ by heart, explained 
him properly, and also knew how to read the Goran in the ten different 
modes. He did not go to the palaces of the kings, but he wms a most 
agreeable companion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, 
when Ms eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. 
The commentary to the Qoran which he composed, resembles the Tafsir i 
Kalir [the Great Commentary”], and consists of four thick volumes, and 
is entitled Manha^u Nafdis ul ’ Uyun, It is rather extraordinary that there is 
a passage in the preface in which he seems to point to himself as the 
renovator of the new century .f We know what this ‘ renovating’ means. 
About the time he finished Ms work, he wisely committed the Parizi Ode 
(in t) which consists of seven hundred yerses, and the Ode Bardah, the Ode 
by Ha’b ibn Zubair, and other Odes to memory, and recited them as daily 
homilies, till on the 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, he left this world at Labor for 
the judgment-seat of God. 

^ A writer on ‘ Tajwid/ ‘ the art of reading tbe Qorau correctly*. 

t Badaoni says in his ‘Hajat, urrasMd’ that Jalaluddfa Sujiiti, in his time the 
most universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to himself as the renorator of the 
10th century. , - , ^ 
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I have known no man of more comprehensive learning ; but alas I under 
the mantle of the dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly preferment, 
that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was young, I studied 
at A'grah for several years in his company. He is indeed a man of merit ; 
but he committed nvoridly and irreligious deeds, plungedinto lust of possession 
and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and falsehood, and went so far 
in twisting religious truth, that nothing of his former merit remains. ‘‘ Say, 
either I am in the correct path or in clear error, or you” [Qoraa, xsxiv, 
28]. Further, it is a common saying that the son brings the curse on the 
head of his father ; hence people have gone beyond Yazid and say, ^ Ourse 
on Yazid,^' and on his father, too.’ 

Two years after Shaikh Mubarak’s death, Abiil Fazl also lost his 
brother Faizi, who died at the age of fifty after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, Shaikh Jio, I have 
brought Hakim ’Ali with me, will you not speak to me But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud ; and after trying to console Abul Fazl, he went away.f 
How deeply Abul Fazl loved his elder brother, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the Akbarnamah and the xIliq in which he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he pre- 
faces the selections in the Ain made by him from his brother’s poems . 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend? 
some of his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not 
travel along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.^J Abul Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collect- 
ed the stray leaves of Faizi’s Markk ul-Adivdr^ not to mention the 
numerous extracts which he has preserved in the Akbarnamah. 


^ Husain, in whose remembrance the Muharram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by Yazid ; hence the latter is generally called Tazid i maVun, ‘ Yazid, the 
accursed.' Badaoni here calls, Abul Fazl Yazid. Poor Badaoni had only the thousand 
big’hahs which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his school follow, Yazid Abul Fazl, 
was a commander of two thousand and the friend of the emperor, 
t Badaoni, II, 4f0b. t Page 549. 


It was about the some time lhat Abul Faxl was promoted fo the 
post of a Comiiiaiiderof two tbousaacl and fi¥e hnodrod horse. Uialer 
this rank he has entered his own name- -in the list of grandees in the 
Aiii i Akbari, which work he completed in the same jxair when he 
collected his brother's literary remains (ISlKi-ST). 

In the following year, the forty 4Mrd of Akbar's reigiij Abul Fazi 
went for the first time on active service. Saltan Mora(F' had not man- 
aged matters well in the Dakliin, and Akbar now despatched Abul Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessi%x drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the ofiicers of the imperial 
camp made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. 
If the officers were disinclined to guarantee a faitliful conduct 
of the war, he w^as to see the Prince off, and take command witli 
Shahrukh Mirza.f The wars in the Dakliin, from their first com- 
mencement under Prince MurM and the Khan Khanan, are marked by a 
most astounding duplicity on the part of the imperial officers, and thou- 
sands of men and immense stores were sacrificed, especially during the 
reign of Jahangir, by treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the 
Khan Khanan himself was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. 
Abul FazFs successes, therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and 
loyalty with which he conducted operations. When he arrived at Bur- 
hahpur, he received an invitation from Bahadur Khan, king of Khandesh, 
whose brother had married Abul FazFs sister. He consented to come 
on one condition, namely, that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist 
him and thus aid tlie cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined 
to aid the imperialists in their wars with the Dak'hin, but he sent Abul 
Fazl rich presents, hoping that by this means lie would escape the penal- 
ty of his refusal Abul Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed, 
I have made a vow,’’ said he in returning the presents, not to accept 
presents till four conditions are fulfilled — (1) friendship ; (2) that I 
should not v^ilue the gift too high ; (3) that I should not have been 
anxious to get a present ; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing 
that the first three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the 
emperor has extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from 
others.” 

Prince Miirkl had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
flichpiir, and as the death of his infant son Mirza Eustam made him 
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melanclioly, lie continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abul Fazl’s mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the hanks of the Piirna,'*' twenty kos from Dau- 
latahad, when death overtook him. Abnl Fazl arrived the same clay, and 
found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander recommen- 
ded immediate return ; but Abul Fazl said that he was determined 
to march on : the enemy was near, the country was foreign ground, and 
this was no time for returning, hut for fighting. Several of the com- 
manders refused to march on, and returned ; but Abul Fazl, nothing 
daunted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured the 
officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefnlly garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard tlie conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitalah, Taltum, and 
Satonda. His headquarters were on the Godawari. He next entered 
into an agreement with Ohand Bibi, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Jamr as fief 
and give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akhar had in the meantime gone to TJjjain. The Dak’hin opera- 
tions had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bah&lur 
Khan to pay his respects to Prince Dinyal, and war with Kliandesh 
had been determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahadur 
Kharfs stronghold, and appointed Prince Dany£ to take command at 
Ahmadnagar, Danyal sent immediate instructions to Abul Fazl to 
cease all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. 
When the Prince therefore left Burhanpur, Abul Fazl, at Akbar's re- 
qest, left Mirza Shahrukh, Mir Murtazii, and Khwajali Abul Hasan 
in charge of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the If tli 
Eamazdn, 1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign), he met 
Akbar at Kliargon, near Bijagarh. The emperor received him with the 
following verse — 

Serene is the night and fhasmvt is the moonlight^ I wuh to talk to thee on 
many a suhjeet. 

^ The southern Purna is meant. The northern Pdrna flows into the Tapti in 
Khandesh; whilst the southern Puma, with the Dddna, flows into the Godawari. 
Prince Murad had gone from Tlichpur to I^arnalah, and from there to Shahpur, 
■which he had built about eight miles south of Balaptir. It is now in ruins. 
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and promoted Hm for his excellent management to a command 
of four thousand. The imperial army now marched on A'sir and 
commenced the siege.* One day, Abul Fazl inspected some of his tren- 
ches, when one of the besieged, who had deserted to xikhar’.s camp, 
offered to shew him a way by which the Imperialists might got over the 
wall of the Msilai Fort, an important fortification below xlLsirgarh 
itself. Half way up the moimtain, to the west and sliglitl}- to the north, 
were two renowned outworks, called the llalai and Antar Mahu, which 
bad to be conquered before Asir itself could he readied ; and between 
the north-west and north, there was another bastion called Chuaah 
Mdai. A portion of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west 
there were hills, and in the south was a high mountain called Korhiali. 
A hill in the south-west, called Sapan, was occupied by the Imjierialists. 
Abul Fazl determined on availing himself of the information given by the 
deserter, and selected a detachment to follow him. , Giving orders to 
the officer commanding the trench to watch for the sound of the trum- 
pets and bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, 
he went in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected 
men on Mount Sapan, and sent a few of his men under Qar^ Beg along 
the road that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open 
a gate of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to 


^ “ Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerebada [hTarhada], when Radzia Bador- 
xa [Rajah Bahadur. Shah], who had possession of the fortress of Hasser [Asirj, forti- 
fied the same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood. The 
king, thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might 
be' captured. This fortress has three castles, of which the first is called CIw-Tzam\ 
the second Commerglmr : and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so 
that it is a conspicuous object at the distance of six coss. The king with no delay 
surrounded it on all sides ; and so energetically pressed the siege night and day, 
that at the end of six months it was on the point of being captured. Bador-xa how- 
ever perceiving his danger, having obtained a pledge that his life and property should 
be safe, came as suppliant to the king and surrendered himself^^-^^. Whilst the 
king was at this place, Abdul Fazel [Abul Fazl] came to him, and so worked upon his 
mind, that he fully determined to set out for the war in the Deccan.*’ From Prof, 
Lethbridge’s ‘ Fragment of Indian History,’ ti^anslated from De Laet*s * India Yera,’ 
and published in the Calcutta. Review for 1873. 

De Laet is wrong in a few minor details. I cannot identify the name Cho- 
Tzanin. " Commerghar* is the Persian ‘ Kamargah*, ^ the middle of a mountain^ 
The names of Fort Chunah Malai and. of Mount Eorhiah .are doubtful, the MSS. hav- 
ing Khwajah Malai and Korthah, KortaK Eorhiah, and similar vaiiatioEs. 

Tide also Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p* 8* , 
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oppose them, and Ahul Fad hastened to his men and joined them at 
break of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Asir. On the 
same day, other detachments of the army occupied Chunah Malai and 
Mount Korhiah, and Bahadur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for 
pardon (1009). Prince Danyal, who had in the meantime coni|iiered 
Ahmadnagar,^ now joined his father at iLSir. 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dak’hin, caused by 
Raju Manna, and a party set up the son of ’AH Shah as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Khanan was ordered to march 
against him, and Abul Fad was sent to Nasik ; but a short time afterwards, 
ho was told to join the KhanKhanan. Akbar returned, in the dtJth year, 
to Agrah, leaving Prince Danyd in Burhanpur. Ahul Fazl had no 
easy life in the Dak’hin. The Khan Khanan stood idle at Ahraad- 
nagar, because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to 
Abul Fazl, who looked upon him as a traitor. Abul Fazl vigorously 
pushed on operations, ably assisted by his son ’Abdurrahman. After 
coming to terms with the son of ’Ali Shah, he attacked Eajd Manna, 
recovered Jalnahpur and the surrounding district, and inflicted several 
defeats on him. Manna found a temporary asylum in Daulatabad, and in 
a subsequent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As early as during the siege of Asm, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Eana of Udaipurj had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Ilahabad, where be had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar’s return from Burhanpur a reconciliation had been eflPected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, shewed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best ofiicers appeared to favour Salim, the em- 
peror recalled Abul Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As his 
presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to leave 
the troops of his contingent in the Dak’hin. Putting his son ’Abdur- 
rahman in charge of his corps, Abul Fazl set out for Agrah, only ac- 
companied by a few men. Salim, who looked upon him. with little 
concealed hatred, thought Ahul Fazl’s journey, unprotected as lie was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
E^jah Bir Singh, a BundeM chief of l/rchah (Uhidchha),t through whose 
territory Abul Fazl was likely to pass, to lay in wait for him and kill 


^ Among the plunder taken at Ahmadnagar was a splendid library, Faizi's library, 
having on his death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial 
Library. 

t Vldep. 488, 





laim. Bir Singli, who was in clisgmce;at Court, eagerlj seiml the opport- 
unity of pleasing the Prince, who bo doubt wonkl substanlially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near Xar- 
war. When arrived at Ujjain, Abnb.Fazl : was' warned of Salim ’’s inten- 
tion, and his men tried to peivSiiade him to go via Gliati^Chaiida ; but 
Abul Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop liim on liis 
•way to Court. He, therefore, contimied his journey towards Xar war. 
On Friday, the 4th Eabf I, 1011 (12th August, 1602), at a distance 
of about half a Im from Sarai Bar, which lies six kos frcmi Xarwar, Bir 
Singh's men came in sight. The few men that Abul Fazl had with him, 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, GaJai Khin Af- 
ghan, told him quicldy to retreat to Antri, which was three kos distant, as 
Eai Bay an and Suraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand Im- 
perial horse : he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. But 
Abul Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; but 
in a short time he was surrounded, and, pierced by the lance of a trooper, 
he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Abul FazFs bead, and sent 
it to Salim in Ilahabad, who, it is said, had it throwm into an unworthy 
place, where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet gives the following account of Abiil 
FazFs death. 

Salim returned to Halebassa [liahbas, the old form of Ilaliahad], and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to Ms father, to irritate Mm the more. The Idng, enraged at tMs, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abul Fazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible ; and added 
that Ms son should be brought bound to him, either hy fair moans or by 
foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of absence 
from Daniel Xa [Dauyal Shah], he took to the road with about two or three 
hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to ibilow M,m. Xa- 
Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalling how hostile Fazl 
had abvays been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his father would 
be more exasperated than ever against Mm, jxidged it best to intercept him 
on Ms journey. So he begged Eadzia Bertzingk Bondela, who lived in his 


^ From Prof. E. Lethbridge’s ‘ Fragment of Indian History’, Calcuita Eeview, 
1873. 

The place near which Abul Fazl was killed, is called in the Sccrdi 

Bar. De Laet’s Boor appears to be a bad reading for Harwar, . * 

4 ■ ^ .■ ' . - ■■ ■ .Vv.’' 
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province of Osseen [XTjjaiii], to lie in wait forEazl iiearSoor [Narwar?] and 
Giialer [Gwaliar], and to send Ms head to Mm, promising that lie would he 
ininclM of so great a benefit, and would give liim the command of five thou- 
sand cavalry. The Eadzia consented, and waited with a thousand cavalry 
and three thousand infantry about three or four coss from Gualer, liaving sent 
out scouts into the neighbouring villages, to give him early warning of the 
approach of EazL Accordingly when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, 
had come as far as Collebaga [Kalabagh], and was going towards Soor, 
Badzia Bertzingh and liis followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazi and 
his horsemen fought bravely, but being overpowered by numbers, they were 
gradually wmim out, Bazl himself, having received twelve wounds in the 
fight, was pointed out by a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and 
was taken and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly 
pleased.’^ 

Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his ‘ Me- 
moirs’ that he brought about Abul Pazl’s murder, because he was his 
enemy, and, with a naivete exclusively Ms own, represents himself 
as a dutiful son who through the wickedness of others had been de- 
prived of his father’s love. He says — 

“ On my accession, I promoted Eajah Eir Singh, a Bmidela Eajpiit, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguished among Ms eq^uais for his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness. My reason for promoting him was this. To- 
wards the end of mj father’s reign, Shaikh Abul Bazl, a Hindustani Shaikh 
by birth, who was well known for Ms learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself' with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my fathex', had been called from the JDak’Iiin. 
He w'as no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
How about that time, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my father 
very angry with me, and I knew that, if Abul Bazl were to come back to 
Court, I ^YOl^ld have been deprived of every chance to effect a reconciliation. 
As he liad to pass on his way through the territory of Eir Singh Bimdela,wha 
at that time had rebelled against the emperor, I sent a message to the latter 
to say that, if he would wmylay Abul Pazl and kill him, I would richly reward 
Mm. Heaven favoured him, and when Abul Fazl passed through his land, 
he stoiiped him on his way, dispersed after a short fight Ms men, and killed 
him, and sent his head to me at Ilahabad. Although my father was at first 
much vexed, Abul Fazba death produced one good result : I could now 
without further annoyance go to mj father, and his bad opinion of me gra- 
dually wore away.” 
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At another place in his Mlenioirs-V . when alluding to t!ie mnruer, 
he saySj as if an afterthought had occiirred to him, that he ordered 
Eir Singh to kill Abul Fazl, because ‘ he had been the eueniy oi llie 
Prophet.’ 

When the news of Abiil 'FazFs. death reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to au old custom 
observed by Timurs descendants, tlie.deatli of a prince was not in pluiu 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the princes vakil pre- 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchiiu' round his 
wrist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death of his friend, Abul PazFs vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerehief before the throne. Akbar bewuiled Abul PnzFs deatli more 
than that of his son ; for several days he would see no one, and after en- 
quiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ If Sulim wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abul Pazl/’ and then 
recited the following verse — 

ijtiK/c) 3 U 

My Shaikh in his zeal hastened to meet me, 

He wished to kiss my feet, and gave ii|) his life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and Eaj Singh* to UTidcha. They defeated the Bundela chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhander and shut him up in 
iTich. When the siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Ptaj SinglFs trenches, and ivitlidrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Das to Court; but ordered, the officers 
stationed about UTidcha to kill the rebel wdierever he shewed himself. 
Ill the beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was once 
surprised by Eajah Efij Singh, who cut down a good number of his 
followers. Bir Singh himself was wounded and had a narrow escape. 
But the emperor’s death, wdiich not long afterwards took place, relieved 
Bir Singh of all fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahangir’s Court, 
and received UTulcha and a command of three thousand horse as his 
rewurd. 

^ ‘at has often been asserted,” says the author of the Iladsir nU 
IJmara^ “ that Abul Fazl was au infidel. Some say, he was a Hindu, 
or a fire-worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still farther and 
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call him en atheist ; hut others pass a juster sentence, and so,y that he 
was a pantheist, and that, like other Sufis, he claimed for himself 
a position above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he 
was a man of lofty character * and desired to live at peace with all men. 
He never said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, 
absence on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If 
he appointed a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not 
remove him, but kept him on as long as he could ; for he used to say 
that, if he dismissed him, people would accuse him of want of penetra- 
tion in having appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the 
sun entered Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, 
keeping the inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He 
also gave his whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his 
trowsers, which were burnt in his presence. 

He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said that, exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
^Abdurrahman used to sit at table as safarcM (head butler) ; the super- 
intendent of the kitchen, wdio was a Muhammadan, was also in at- 
tendance, and both watched to see whether Abul Pazl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abul Pazl gave it to his son, 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word tvas said about it. 
When Abul Fazl was in the Dak’hin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent {ckihilrmcati) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and k'hichri 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it.” 

‘‘ As a writer, Abul Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Miinshis ;t and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestow^ed on Abul 
Fazl’s style. ’Abdullah, king of Bukhara, said that he was more afraid 
of Abul FazFs pen than of Akbar’s arrow. Everywhere in India he is 
known as ^ the great MunshiF His letters are studied in all Madrasahs, 


^ I may remark kere that Abul IFazl never accepted a title, 
t This is also the oxdnioa of the author of the Haft Iqlim {vide p. 508). 
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and thongli a beginner may find them difficult and perplexing, tlier are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the PerHian lan- 
guage, but also with Abul FazPs style, is required to make the rea<ling of 
any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, aw I thnugli 
everywhere studied, he cannot be, and ha.s not been, imitated. T;ie writers 
after him write in the style of the Fadishahuamah, the ’Ahimai'jii 
Sikandari, or in the still more turgid manner of the ’Aknngiruainah, 
the Euq’at Bedil, and other standard works on Insha. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abul FazPs works lies in the purity of 
their conteuts. Those who are acquainted with Eastern iiterature will 
know what this means. I have come across no pas.sage where 
woman is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is pas.sed over witli 
indifference. Of Hs love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments*" 
I have spoken in the Preface. 

Abul Fazl’s iufluenee on bis age was immense. It may be that 
be and Faizf led Akbar’s mind away from IsMm and the Prophet — 
this charge is brought against them by every ifuluunmadau writer ; 
but Abul Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of success- 
fully ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries 
had to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration rvas 
the result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abul Fazl 
enunciated it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khiin Khaniins 
gained the victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign 
rule ; and wffiilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no 
emperor of the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father 
of the people than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times 
to the policy of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes 
of the Moslems the memory of Aurangzib with the halo of sanctity and 
still inclines the pious to utter a rahimaliu-llahu (May God have mercy 
on him !) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the 
breaking up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Badaoni to shew 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islam to Faizf aad 
Abul Fazl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by ’Urfif h’om one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet— 

* Let the reader consult Gtladwia’s rendering of Abul Eazl’s iutroduotion to the 
fourth book of the Ain. Gladwin’s Afn, 11, pp. 285 to 291. The passage is anti- 

Islamitic. 

I For ’TJrfi vide p. 569. The metre of ike couplet is Long Bamai. 
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J^ jj^ e)f5^l ‘.^•wf 3 i;-^' 4^ ■' 

j^ i^ImaS b 2^3 ^*^13***^ tX?"^ b 

0 Propliet, protect the Joseph of my soul (L e, my soul) from the harm 
of the brothers ; for they are imgeuerous and envious, and deceive me like 
evil s|)rites and lead me wolf-like to the well (of unbelief). 

The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Faizi and Abul FazL I may also cite the Tarikh of Ahiil 
Fazls death, which the Khan i A%m Mirza Kokah is said to have 
made — 

^.wj ^1} 3^-i^ 

The wonderful sword of God’s Prophet cut off the head of the rebel. 

But Abul Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, The date of 
my death lies in the words ^ The slave Abul FazF — which 

likewise gives 1011 A. H. 

Abul Fazl’s works are the following— 

(1) The Akbarnamah with the A i u i A k b a ri, its third 
volume. The Ain i Akbari was completed in the 42nd year of 
Akbars reign; only a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year 
on account of the conquest of Barar (1596-97, A. D.). The contents 
of the Akbarnamah have been detailed in the Preface. The second 
volume contains an account of the first forty-six years of Akbar s 
reign.f There exists a continuation up to the end of xikbar’s reign by 
Tnayatullah Muhibb ’AIL Thus at least the continuator is called in 
two MSS, that I have seen, Elphinstoiie says that the name of the 
continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems to be a corruption of 
Muhammad Salih. 

(2) The Maktubat i ’A 11am i, also called InsliaiAbul 
F a z 1. This book contains letters written by Abul Pazl to kings and 
chiefs. Among them are the interesting letters written to the Portu- 
guese priests, and to 'Abdullah of Bukhara, in reply to his question 
whether Akbar had renounced Islam. Besides, there are prefaces and 
reviews, a valuable essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions 
of which are given in the Am, &c. The collection was made after Abul 


^ The word a rebel, has the numerical value of 1013 ; but the bead 

{of the word, the letter o) is cut off ; hence 1013— -3 == 1011, the year of the Hijrah 
in which Ahul Fazl was murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Long Ramal. 

t The 46th year lasted from the 16th Bamazan, 1009, to 26th Eamazan, 1010, 
£. e, to about five months before Abul FazFs death. 
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FazFs cleatli by ’Abdnccamacl, son of Afeai Miiliammadj who says tliat 
be was a son of Abiil FazFs sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as 
above remarked, is frequently read in Madrasahs, and there exist many 
lithographed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three 
books ; but Amir Haidar Husaim of Bilgram says in the prefoce to his 
‘ Sawanili i Akbari’^' that he had a collection of four books, remarking 
at the same time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, 
indeed, as if Amir Haidar's copy was unique. 

(3) The Ayar Danis h^f which is mentioned on p. 106. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that xAbul Fazl also "wrote a 
E i s a 1 a h i M u n a j a t, or ‘ Treatise on Prayers’ ; a J a m i ’u 1 1 u- 
g h a t, a lexicographical work ; and a ‘ K a s h k o 1’. The last "word 
means a ' beggar’s cup/ or rather the small basket or bowl in which beg- 
gars in the East collect rice, dates, &c., given as alms, and hence the 
term is often applied to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I 
have seen no copies of these works. It was also mentioned above that 
Abnl Fazl presented, on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, 
of which no MSS. seem to exist at present. Nor need I again refer to 
the part which lie took in the translations from Sanskrit and the com- 
pilation of the Tarikh i Alfi. 

The ‘ Durar nl Manshiir \ a modern Tazkirah by Muhammad 
' ^Askari Husainf of Bilgram, selects the following inscription "written by 
’Abnl Fazl for a temple in KashmirJ as a specimen both of Abiil FazPa 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abul FazFs composition. 


Eegardiii^ tkis valuable work, mde p. 316.. note. 

t As tlie word is ju'cnouiiced in India, instead of ^lyar i Danisli/ *tbe test of 
■wisdom.' Tbe aiitbor of the Haft l€|lim seems to allude to this work; for he says 
that Abui Fazl, when he sawhbn in lOOO A. H., was engaged in re-writing the 
dir i micciydt. 

J Abui Fazl says in the fourth book of the Ain— The best people in Kashmir 
are the Brahmans, Although they have not yet freed themselves irom the fetters of 
blind belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They 
do not sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. 
They plant fruit trees and thus contribute to tke welfare of their fellow-creatures. They 
abstain from meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in 
Kashmir." , 

Akbar seems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Eishis as model men. 
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* jXm # 

J.ij> t} s 

# # , dioUii^^/e 

ll\.L. ^^IJo ^/e 1 ^ 

^SU-yVj |<5i-*^l J{t^i Jt^’^ Ci^’****'^ <2—^^ ^l*wl ^ ^Asj Ijii ^1>| 

Ij j|l]a£ 1^ (^-*^ -? 1) 

jjIaawjc^Ia ^!ti«£s.J.^ o»j.1j» wslfil ^jI 

s^lsX^ ^x/fsso j,x^^i 

JilS. ^ Cl^s:'^ j.^<3«.iL 

j.^'^t- ^|j.I/ol Ci^Aifc Jldljll 

{J^MUs:^^ <si d^U }j (fsl^kldi^i ^d^ jJsj ^Jh 

'^IMI|'-^'*~*'I ^^^^^•Ji.AJSSh.IaW Vj 1|^**-xi. AU 1 ^d ^*? ^"5** 1^ dA'^**'® 


^ ^ ^^duVisw Id^l ^ ,**-^***^ J? ^pl I jf 

iS*^^*^ jd ^Id^o Idi^ld.^ 

ui^td ^I^T O^i ^ 

0 God, in eTery temple I see people tliat seek Thee, and in every lan- 
guage I hear spoken, people praise Tjb.ee ! 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, ^ Thou art one, without equal.’ 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy ; for neither 
of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

ELeresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 

But the dust of the rosepetal* belongs to the heart of the perfume- 
seller. 


This line is Sufistic. The longing of the heart after God is compared to the 
perfume which rises from the rose petals. The perfume-seller, i, e, the Unitarian, is 
truly religious, and is equally removed from heresy and orthodoxy. 
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Tins temple was erected for tlie purpose of biiuliiig togetlicr tlie liearts 
of tlie Unitarians in Hindiistan, and esxiecialij those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

Bj order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah A k b a r, 

In whom the seven minerals find imiformitj, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.'*' 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, sliould first destroy 
Ms own place of worship ; for if we follow the dictates of the heart, we must 
bear up with all men, but if we look to the external, we find everything 
proper to be destroyed. 

0 God, Thou art just and jiidgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and teliest the king 
_ what motives a king should have. 

1 have a few notes on Abul FazTs family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical notice. The Kin gives the following list of 
Shaikh Mubarak’s sons. 

1. ShaikhAbulFaiz, better known under his poetical name 
of Faizi. He was born in A. H. 954 (A. D. 1547), and seems to 
have died childless. 

2. Shaikh Abul Fazl, born 14th J anuary, 1551, murdered 
12th August, 1602. 

3. S h a i k h A b u 1 B a r a k a t, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552), 
“ Though he has not x'eached a high degree of learning, he knows much, 
is a practical man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and 
fond of dervishes.” He served under Abul Fazl in Klutudesli. 

4. S h a i k h A b u 1 K h a i r, born 22Qd Jumada I, 967. He 
is a well informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too, must 
have entered the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Akbar- 
namah as having been sent by the emperor to. the Dak’Mn to fetch 
Prince Danyai. • 

5. S h a i k h A b u 1 M a k a r i m, born 23rcl Shawwal, 976. He 
was wild at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal He 
also studied under Shah Abul Fath Shmazi. 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. ShaikhAbuTurab, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. Though 


^ J. e, Akbar is the imdn i or perfect 
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his mother is another one, he is admitted at Court, and is engaged in 
self-improvement.’’ 

Besides the above, Abnl Fazl mentions two posthiinioiis sons by 
qwmnd, or concubines, viz, S h a i k h Abnl H a mi d, born 3rd Eabf 
11,1002, and Shaikh Abu Eashid, born 1st Jumada I, 1002, 
They resemble their father.” 

Of Mubarak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the hi stories-— 

1, One married to Khudawand Khan Dakiiim ; mfe p. 442. 
Badaom calls her husband a Edfiziyi. e,, a Shfah, and says he died in 
Ivarf in Gujarat. 

2, One married to Husamuddiii ; vide p. 441. 

3, One married to a son of Rajah ’Ali Khan of Khandesh. Tlieir 
son Safdar Khan^ was made, in the 45th year of Akbars reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 

4, Ladli Begum, married to Islam Khan ; vide p. 493, note 1. 
Mr. T. W. Beale of Agrah, the learned author of the Miftdli uttawdrM 
informs me that Ladli Begum died in 1017, or five years before the 
death of her husband. Her mausoleum, called the ^ Eaiizah i Ladli Be- 
gum,’ is about two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. The interior was built of marble, and the whole %vas sur- 
rounded by a wall of red Fathpur sandstone. It was coinpleted 
in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale saw in the Eauzali several tombs without 


inscriptions, and a few years ago the place was sold by government to 
a wealthy Hindii. The new owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, 
and destroyed the tombs, so that of the old Rauzah .nothing exists 
now-a-days but the surrounding wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies 
of Shaikh Mubarak, Faizi, and Abul Fazl were likewise buried there, be- 
*caiise over the entrance the following inscription in Tugbra characters 
may still be seen — 

j Lhjj!) -slsb # 

^ 

^ 

Jltli HO ^ ^idil j 






*j) 




In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust I 
This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 


^ The Lak'hnau edition of the Akbarnamah (III, 830) calls him Sundar Khan. 




eternal, tlie gatlierer of knowledge, - S.li a i k li M ii b a r a k ii 1 1 a li (may liis 
secret ^ be, sanctified 1) , in, . filial piety .hr the ’ ocean of scieiiees, 8 h a i k li 
.A.biil . Fazl— may God Almighty ' preseawe Mm !-—in tiie slmdow of tlie 
majesty of the just king, wliorn ■ power, auspieioiisness, and generosity folio w, 
Jalaluddxinya waddin Akbar .PadisMli i Gliazi.,— may .Cl-od Alijiigiity per- 
petuate . the foimdatioiis of liis- kingdom !— under .the super! nteii deuce of 
Ab.iil Bar'alvat, ill 1004 [A. D. 1505-961. 

Thus it w'lll appear that the Eanzah was built iu tlie year in wliicli 
Eaizi died. fSluiikli Mubarak, as was mentioned above, died in IdU'] A. D. 
It seems, however, as if Shaikh Mubarak and Faizi had been buried 
at a place opposite to Aigrali, on the left bank of the Jamiinfi, where he 
first settled in 1551 ; for Abul Fazl says in his description of A'grali in 
the “ On the other side of the river is the Char liagli Villa, built 

by Firdaus Makani [the emperor Babar], There the author was born, and 
there are the resting places of his father and his odder brotheiv Shaikh 
^Alauddin Majzilb and Mir Eaffiuldm Safawi and other worthies are 
also buried tliered’ TVe have no information regarding a removal of the 
bodies to the other side of the Jamuna, though Abul FazFs inscription 
no doubt shews that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, hoxv- 
ever, that the Ilauzah was sold and destroyed. 

Abul Fazl’s son is the w^eilknown 

Shaikh ’Abdukhahman Afzal Kha-'n. 

He was born on the 12tli Sha’ban, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of ’Abdurrahman, In the 35th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when txventy years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sakidat Yar Kokali’s brother. By her ’Abdurrahman had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan.f 

When Abul Fazl xvas in command of the army in the Dak’hin, 
’Abdurrahman was, what the Persians call, the Ur i rid farkash I u, ' the 
arrow at hand at the top of the quiver’, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageouslj^ settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talinganah. 
When Malik ’Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught ’AH Mardan Bahadur 
(p. 496) and had taken possession of the country, Abul Fazl despatched 
’Abdurrahman and Slier Khwajah (p, 459) to oppose the enemy. They 


^ My text edition, p. 441. FeWe also p. 539; Keene’s Igra Guide, p.47, and 
regarding Ladli Begum, p. 45. * Ladlf means ia Hindustani ‘ a pet.’ 

t Whick name was borne by tke brother of Isfandiyar, who is so often mentioned 
in Firdausi s Skaknamah. 
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crossed the Goclawaii near Nander, and defeated ’Amber at the 
Man jar a. 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khan, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, mce Islam Khan (the husband of Abul FazFs 
sister), who was sent to Bengal. ’Abdurrahman also received Gorakli- 
pur as jagh\ As governor of Bihar, he had his head^quarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of 
Qutbnddm appeared in the district of Bhojpur, which belonged to the 
then very troublesome XJjjainiyah Kajahs (p. 513, note), and gave 
out that he was Prince Khusrau, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and im- 
prisonment by Jahangir had made the favorite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaikh Banarasi and Ghiyas, ’Abdurrahman’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan’s property and the Imperial treasury. 
’Abdurrahman returned from Gorak’hpur as soon as he heard of the re- 
bellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River, ’Abdurrahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
’Abdurrahman, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the 
man at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two coward- 
ly officers. Jahangir, who was always minute iu his punishments, had 
their heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces ; they were 
then tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through* 
the towns (tashhir) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, ’Abdurrahman took ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an 
abscess, in the 8th year of Jahangir’s reign (A. H. 1022), or eleven 
years after his father’s murder. 

Bishotah, son of ’Abdurrahman, son of Shaikh Abul Pazl. 

He was born on the 3rd Zi Qa’dah, 999. In the 14th year of 
Jahangir’s reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hun- 
dred horse. In the 10th year of Sh^h Jahan’s reign, he is mentioned 
as a commander of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he 
died in the 15th year of the same reign. 


ABULFAZL’S PREFACE. 
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ALLifflU AKBAE! 


0 Lord, whose secrets are for e^er veiled 
And whose perfection knows not a beginning, 

End and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them is found in Thy eternal realm. 

My words are lame ; my tongue, a stony ti‘act ; 

Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts ; but this is Thy best praise. 

In ecstasy alone I see Thee face to face ! 

It is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise G-od not only 
in words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain eveiiastiag 
liappiness, by putting tlie window of Ms heart opposite the slit of Ms 
pveii, and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon Min, and its light enable him to 
gather a few cMops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. He will thus obtain eveiiasting felicity, and 
render fertile the cMeary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abulfazl, son of Miibarik, return thanksgiving to God Iw singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the 
thread of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, lor 
the first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues 
of that remarkable man,^ who clothes our wonderful world in new 
colours, and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be 
absurd on my part to speak about that which is knomi ; I should make 
myself the butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of 
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Mnij a priceless jewel, wMch I send to the market place of the world, 
and my heart feels proud of being engaged in such an undertaking. 
But it could not have been from selfelaudation that I have taken upon 
myself to carry out so great a task — work which even heavenly beings 
would find beset with difficulties ; for such a motive would expose my 
inability and shortsightedness. My sole object in writing this work 
was, first, to impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious oentury, 
a knowledge of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who 
understands the minutest indications of all things, created and divine, 
striding as he does over the field of knowledge ; and, secondly, to leave 
future generations a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude 
is an ornament of life, and a provision for man’s last jommey. There 
may he some in this world of ambitious strife, where natures are so 
different, desires so numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, 
who, hy making use of this source of wisdom, will escape from the 
perplexities of the endless chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with 
this aim that I describe some of the regulations of the great king, thus 
leaving for far and near, a standard work of wisdom, In doing so, I have 
of course, to speak of the exalted position of a king, and also to describe 
the condition of those who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the 
meaning of the word Padishah shews this; for pchr signifies stability 
and possession, and shah means origin, lord. A king is therefore the 
origin of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of 
strife would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, 
being under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit 
of destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its j)ros- 
perity, and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of 
inipeiial justice, some follow with oheerMiiess the road of obedience, 
whilst others abstain from violence through fear of punishment ; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Shdk is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from wwds like 
shdjtrsuwm\ shdh-rdh ; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom— the 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the king, and becomes his 
■worshipper, 
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Silly and sliortsigMed ' men eamiot distinguisli a king fkrtii a 
se^ish ruler. Nor is dliis remarkable, as both have in eomnion a larg<^ . 
treasury, a numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an abun- 
dance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superiiiiit}' oi 
means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a diliereiice. 
Ill the ease of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
hiniselfto these things, as his object is to remove oppression, and pro vide 
for every thing which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, &e., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
vanity, the slavishness of men, and the deshre of enjoyment ; hence every- 
where there is inseciuity, imsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery* 

Eoyalty is a light emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe/ the argimient of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle 'of all virtues. Modern language calls this light / tidl 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it Ici^dn khwarah 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to Idngs without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1. A ])aternf>:l 
love toioarch the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the king ; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the king will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him ; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
clisappointmeiit. His courage steps in. His divine flriniiess gives 
Min the power of requital, nor does the liigh position of an offender 
interfere with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and 
their claims meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A dally increasing 
trust in God. When he j)erforms an action, he considers God as the 
real doer of it, (and himself as the medium,) so that a conflict of 
motives can produce no disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success 
of his plans will not lead him to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him 
to forget God, and madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire 


^ Akbar worsliipped the sun as the 
visible representative of God, and tlie im- 


mediate source of life, Be,p:ardiiig Iiis 
form of worship, vide below. 
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into the hands of reason; in the wide field of Ms desires lie does not 
permit liimself to he trodden down by restlessness, nor will lie waste 
Ms precious time in seeking after that wMoh is imj)roper. He makes 
math, the tyrant, pay homage to wisdom, so that blind rage may not 
get the upper hand, and inconsiderateness overstep the proper Emits. He 
sits on the eminence of propriety, so that those who have gone astray 
have a way left to return, without exposing their bad deeds to the 
pubEe gaze. When he sits in judgment, the petitioner seems to be the 
Judge, and he Mmself, on account of Ms mildness, the suitor for jtistice. 
He does not permit petitioners to be delayed on the path of hope ; he 
endeavom?s to promote the happiness of the creatures in obedience to 
the will of the Creator, and never seeks to please the people in contra- 
diction to reason. He is for ever searcMng after those who speak the 
triitli, and is not cEspleased with words that seem bitter, hut are ni 
reaHty sweet. He considers the nature of the words and the rank of 
the speaker. He is not content with not committing violencej hut he 
must see that no injustice is done within Ms realm. 

He is contmuaEy attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same 
manner that the equiEbrium of the ammal constitution depends upon 
an equal mixture of the elements,^ so also does the poEtieal constitution 
become well tempered by a proper division of ranks ; and by means of 
the warmth of the ray of imaMmity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes.®— 
1 . Waniors^ who in the poEtical body have the nature of fire. Then* flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in tMs world of cEstiir- 
bances. 2. Artificers Bud. merchants^ who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of Efe. 3. The learned^ such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 


^ Thus, according to the medical theo- 
ries of the midcllo ages. 

^ This resembles one in 

Firdausi’s Sluihnamah, in the chapter 
entitkd dm* dcUtdn i Jmisliid ; vide 
also Vullers’ Persian Dictionary, II., 756, 


MMzL It is also found in the 
AlcJildq i Mtdismi, chapter XY., dm* 
’adl, in the AkJildq i Jttldli, and the 
AkJddq i Ndgki, the oldest of the three 
Akhlaqs mentioned. 
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astronomer, wlio resemble water. From their pen and tlieir wisdom, a 
lirOr rises in the drought of the W’-orlcl, and the garden of the ereation 
receives from their inigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. 
and labourers, who may be eompared to earth. By their exertions, tin- 
staple of life is brought to perfeotion, and strength and happiness flow 
from their "work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of tliese in its 
proper place, and by tmiting personar ability with a due respect for 
others, to cause the world to flouiish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by tlie 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. • 

1. The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead 
everjdhing to a happy issue. Illumiaatiag the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they malce no account of their lives. These fortunate 
courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of tliis class is the Valdl, who from his having c 

attained by his ivisdom the four degrees of perfection,^ is the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 

He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the | 

great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment ; 

and dismissal, depend on Ms insight. It requires therefore an experien- | 

ced man, who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, I 

magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, wko is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends i 

and enemies, who weighs his wm’ds, is skilful in business, well-bred, j 

esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted ^ 

with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, f 

prompt in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of Ms 
duties. He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, 
and base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, 
treating even Ms inferiors -with respect, from the desire of attaching to 

^ Aktar said tkat peifect devotedness 
consisted in tke readiness of sacrificing 
four tilings,— (life), mdl (property), 
din (religion), iidmus (personal honour). 

Those who looked nx^on Akhar as a guide 
in spiritual matters (2U^")“~aiihonour which 


Akhar much coveted — promised to shew 
this devotedness, and then belonged to 
the dhi i ildln, or the Divine Faith, 
the articles of which Akbar had laid 
doTO, as may be seen below. 


himself the hearts of all. He takes care not to commit improprieties in 
conversation, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the 
financial offices are not under his immediate superintendence, yet he 
receives the returns frnm the heads of aU financial offices, and wisely 
keeps abstracts of tlieir returns. 


^ The Mir-m41,‘ the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-bakhshi,‘= theBar- 
bep,“ the Qm-b%i,* the Mir-tozat,^ the Mir-bahid,' the Mn-barr,’ the 
Mir-Manzil,‘ the Khwdns4Kr,» the Munshi,‘“ the Qush-b4gi,“ the Alditah- 
begi , belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
ac<^uaiiited witb tbe work of tbe others. 


2. The asmstants of victory, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heai’t-rejoioing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizkr, also called Dkcdn. He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks aU accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of the Bwim Faith, a sHlfiil arithmetician, fr-ee fr’om avarice, 
circumspeot,^ wam-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in Ms work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains aU 
matters winch appear too intricate for the Mmtcmfi f and whatever is 
beyond Ms own ability he refers to the VaML The Mustaufi, the S4Mb 
1 Taujih,'* the Awarjah Nawis,*" the Mir-Saman,'® the Nazir i Buyiitat 
the Diwan i Buytitat,*® the MusMif'^ of the Treasury, the Waqi’ah 


" Peiiiaps an officer in charge of the 
Emperor’s Private purse. 

^ Paymaster of the Court. 

® An officer who presents people at 
Court, their petitions, &c. He is also 
called Mif *Ar^. 

^ Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 

^ Master of Cei’emonies. 

^ Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

’ Superintendent of the Imperial Por- 
csts. ; . 

® Quarter Master G eneral of the Court. 
Akbar s court was frequently travelling. 

^Superintendent of . the Imperial 
Kitchen. I 


Private Secretary. 

Siiperinteudeut of the aviaries (fah 
cons, pigeons). 

Superintendent of the Stud. 

Deputy Diwan. 

The Accountant of the Army. 

I he Accountant of the daily ex- 
penditure at Court. 

The officer in eljarge of the Courts 
furniture, stores, &c. 

” Superintendent of the Imperial 
workshops. 

The Accountant of the Imperial 
workshops. 

Clerk. 
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Nawis/ tiie ’i^iriiF of tlie doinains, are under Iiis orders, and act by tlie 


force of, Hs ■wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office ' of the Vmer as a part of that 
of the VaMl, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who 
possesses the excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifiee of the 
State. But as they are not always able to find a person qualified for 
the office of a Yakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his 
qualities, and appoint him as Mmhrif i Biicm, wliieh office is higher in 
rank than that of the Biwaii, hut lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The compamom of the Mng^ who are the ornaments of the coind' by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, tlieii* know- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human natme, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the hattle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 
wisdom 5 whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body j)oliticaL 
Wlien they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meado'w of the 
nation ; hut if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, wffio with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr,“ the Mir- Adi, the Qcizi,*^ the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The servmvts who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the ldng. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for 
the body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. 
The table servant, the armour hearer, the servants in charge of the 
sharbat and the* water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the 
wardinhe, belong to this class. 


^ The Eecordor. ® Collector. 

® Also called Sa-dr i Jalidn, the Chief" 
Justice and Adiiiiiiistrator General of the 


empire. 

^ The QA/i hears the case : the Mir 
Adi passes the sentence. 


If the king he waited on hy servants to wliom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspieioiisness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the successful 
working of the above mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State — 1. An upright coUectof ; who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice^ free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of cfrciimspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An inteUigencer, who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 

It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds^ of men of whom the 
world is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable 
person is the sagacmis man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run 
along his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a 
one is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affafrs. After him 
comes, secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does 
not flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an iiTigating souice 
for others. Although it may be proper to shew him kindness and 
respect, yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior 
to him is, thirdly, the simple who does not wear the badge of 

excellence upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment 
fine from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the wr^/ 2 , who fills his house with furniture for his ovm 

miscMef, without, however, doing harm to others. Him*the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 

^ The following is a free paraphrase of a j XXXII., entitled dar siydsat, 
passage in the Akhhiq i Miihsini, Chapter I 
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rieioiL^ nian, wliose Hack deeds alarm others and tlirow, on aceonnt of their 
vieionsness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the ease 
of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the Idng should consider 
him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind ; and provided 
this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, he 
should feel the torture of grief, and he banished from his dwelling ; and if 
this remedy produce no effect either, he should he driven out of the 
kingdom, to wander in the wilderness of disapjeointment ; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for enqiiiiing sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made hy God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for. just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the. 
jewel of wisdom, do not appoint every low man to their service ; that 
they do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercomse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address ; that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon Avhom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, ^ are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Oahinet Oonncil, 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift ! The exalted 
monarch of oim time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that 
it is no exaggeration to call him their exordmm. Prom the light of his 
wisdom, he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their 
energy ; wiiilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns 
his wisdom with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules 
of speech, his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field 
of holiness and even if it were possible to give a description of it, 


^ Akbai' as tlie spiritual leader of tke arc related iu tke seventy -seventh Ain of 
members belonging to the Divine Faith, this book. 
wroiij>iit many miracles, of which some I . 

2 
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*^vlio -would be able to bear and comprehend it ? The best thing I can 
do is to abstain from such an attempt, and to confine myself to the 
description of such of his wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side 
of his nature, and his greatness as a king. I shall speak-r* 

First; of his regulations concerning the household ; secondly; of the 
regulations concerning the army ; tlvirdly^ of the regulations concerning 
the e)}7y)ire^ as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical enquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality diflB.cult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend, how monarehs 
have hitherto governed without these wise regulations, and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, mthout being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volmne then, is arranged under tlnee heads : it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 

Memaric hy the Author. As I kad sometimes to use Hindi words, I kave carefully 
described tke consonants and vowels. Enquirers will tkerefore kave no difficulty in 
reading ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like alif, Idm, 
and a few more, are sufficiently clear fyom tlieir names. Some letters I kave distinguisked 
as mcmqutah^ and letters similar in form, witkout suck a limitation. Letters wkick are 
purely Persian, kave been distinguisbed as sucb ; thus the y? myadid, the dm in diaman^ 
tke gdf in nig dr, tke zh in muzhdah. Sometimes I have added to tke names of tkese 
letters, tke phrase Jiarmg three points. Letters peculiar to the Hindi language I have 
distinguisked as Hindi. Tke letter ed, as in ruy, I kave called tahidni, and tke U, as 
in dust, faugdniy Tke h in adah, I kave merely called he. Similarly, tke letters ? A, 
Uidw, yd, and M, when clearly sounded, kave been merely described as nun, iodw, &o. 
Tke nasal I kave culled or mm i pinhdn. Tke final and silent k, 

as in farMimidah, I have mahidh, i. e., written, but not prononnced. Tke i and 
u, when modified to e or d, I kave called maJJml. As consonants followed by an alif 
kave tke vowel a, it was not necessary to specify tkeir vowels. 



BOOK BIBST. 

THE IIPEEIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


AlTSr 1. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of Higli imderstanding and noble aspirations who, witlioiit 
tlie help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smalle>st 
things of the world ; who shaj^es his inward and outward character accordingly, 
and shews due respect to himself and to others. lie who does not possess 
these qiiaMcatioiis, ought not to engage in the struggle of the world, but 
observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to retirement, he will 
cultivate noble virtues ; and if his position be a dependent one, he will i>iit 
his whole heart in the management of his affairs, and lead a life free from 
distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutiae of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.^ 

If he cannot perform every thing himself, he ought to vseleet, guided 
by insight and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and understaiid- 
ingj of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and a 
knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and smaH matters ; they take, with the assistance of Grod, the hurden of 
this world and the responsibility of the world to come on the shoulder of 
resolution, and are yet free and indej)endent, as is the ease with the king of 


^ A phrase which Akhar often used. 
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oiir time* In Ills tviBclom, he maices liimself acquainted with, tlie sueeessfal 
wording’ of every dopartmeiit, wM(^h, althongli fornier inonarclis have tlioiiglit 
it derogatory to tlioir greatness, is yet the first step towards the estahlish- 
mont of a good gwernment. For every branch he has made proper regula- 
tions, and he sees in the performance of his diit}?- a means of ohtainiiig 
God’s fiivonr. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things : firsts 
wisdom and insight, to ca,ll into existence suitahle regulations ; secondly^ a 
watchful eye, to see them carried out hy men of integrity anfi. diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year of 
the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 dams.-* The ex|>eiises on this account, 
as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than one hundred 
offices and workshops, each resemhling a city, or rather a little kingdom ; 
and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they are all conducted with 
regularity, and are constantly increasing, their iiiijirovemeiit being accom- 
panied hy additional care and supervision on the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

±i8 regards those regulations which are of a general nature, and wliieh 
from their subject matter, belong to each of the three divisions of the work, 
I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 

" AtN 2. 

THE IMPEEIAI. TEEASHETES. 

Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advaneenient 
of agriculture, on the order kept in the Idiig’s household, on the readiness of 
the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. AH this again 
is eomieetod with the exercise of proper care on the ]3art of the monarch, his 
love for the people, and with an inteHigeiit management of the reveimes and, 
the public expenditure. It is only when eared for, that the iiihahitants of 
the towns, and those of the rural districts, are able to satisfy their wants, and 
to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is ineuinhent on just kings, to care for the 
former, and to protect the latter class of men. If some say that to collect 

^ Or, 7,729, 669| Enpces, One rupee the commencement of whicli falls on the 

(of Akbar) = <10 dams. The Divine era, 19th February 1556 ; hence the tbirty- 

or Taiikh i Ha hi, is Alibar’s solar era, ninth year corresponds to A.D. 1595. 
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wealtJij and to ask for more tlian is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as 
contemptible by people given to retirement and seclusion, wliilst tlie opposite 
is tbo ease with the iiihahitants of the towns, who live in a depondeiit 
position, I would answer that it is after aU only shortsighted men who make 
this assertion ; for in reality both classes of men try to ohtaiii that which 
they think necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a siilhcient cpiaiitity 
of food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the iiriluence of the weather ; 
whilst the other class think to have just siiiEcient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the IQiajah sarai I’timad Ivliaii,^ a name which Ms Majesty had 
bestowed upon bim as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Ediaiali, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. With 
a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and strangers, 
the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were separated from 
the Jagir lands ; and zealous and upright men were put in cliarge of the 
revenues, each over one kror of dams. Incorruptihle were selected 

to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were appointed, one for each. And 
* from kindness and care for the agricultural classes, it wns commanded that the 
collectors should not insist upon the hushandman paying coin of full weiglit, 
but to give him a receipt for whatever species of money he might bring. TMs 


I Ttimdcl Bieaus trustimrtMness. Kha- 
jah sarai is the title of the chief eiimich. 
llis real name was PI ail Malik.- After 
servung Salim Shah (1545 to 1553)’ who 
bestowed luiou bini the title of MiiJiam- 
mad Khcui^ he entered Akbar’s service. 
Akbar, alter the death of SlianisTiddin 
Mnbannned Atgah Khan, bis foster 
latlier, commenced to look into matters 
of finance, and iinding the lieveniie De- 
partment a den of thieves, he appointed 
i’timad Khan, to remodel the finances, 
making him a commander of 'One Thou- 
sand (clde Ahiilfazl’s list of Alibar’s gran- 
dees, in part second, No. 119), and confer- 
ring upon him the title oiXtlmtul Khdn. 
He appears to have performed his duties 


to Akhar’s satisfaction. In 1565, he 
conveyed the^ daughter of Miran Muh?i- 
rik, king of Khandesh (1535 to 1566), to 
Akbar’s harem, took afterwards a part 
in the conquest of Bengal, where he dis- 
tingiuslied liinivseLf, and was, in 1576, 
a])pointod governor of Bhakkar. When 
ill 1578 Akbar’s presence was required in 
the Panjah, T’timad Khan desired to 
join him. In order to equip his contin- 
gent, ^ he collected liLs rents and out- 
standings, pis it appears, with much harsh- 
ness.^ This led to a conspiracy against 
his life. In the same year he was mur- 
dered by a man named Maq^iid Ali. 
Madsir ul timard. 

^ Writers. 
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laudable regulation removed tlie rust of uncertainty from tlie minds of tlie 
collectors j and relieved tlie subjects from a variety of oppressions, wliilst tbe 
income became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man vras selected for the 
general treasuxership, and a darogah and a clerk were appointed to assist him. 
Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this department. 

"Wlienever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs of 
dams, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together with 
a memorandum specifying the qnality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the pesJiIcash^ receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazar receipts,^ and another for 
the monies expended in weigiiing the royal person,® and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest suj)erintendents, darogahs and clerks were appoin'ted. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are x:)aid at the General Treasury to 
each caslikeex)er of the dishurseinents, and correct receipts granted for them. 
A proj)er system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the empire began 
to floiuish. In a short time the treasuries were fuU, the army was augmented, 
and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and Turan, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state ; hut here in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasuiies are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-j)ayments, and 
three for x)i'ecious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the 
treasiuies is too great to admit of my giving a x3rox)er description with .other 
matters before me. Prom his Imowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often ex^oresses his satisfaction, or conveys rej)ri- 
mands ; hence everything is in a floin-ishing condition. 

Sex)arate treasurers were also apj)ointed for each of the Imj>erial 
workshops, the iimnber of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarteiiy, and yearly accounts are kex)t of the receix)ts and disbursements, so 
that in this branch also the marketqflaee of the world is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Again, by the order- of his Majesty, a person of known integrity keej)® 
in the x^^^Mc audience hall some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover a kr or of dams is kex'^t 
in readiness within the palace, every thousand of which is kex)t in hags made 
of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi salisali^ and many of 


■ ® Vide the eighteenth Ain of the 
second hook. 


^ Tributes. 

^ Presents, vows, &c. 
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tliem put up in a Besides, Ms Majesty entrusts to one of tii© 

nobility a largo sum of money, |)art of wMcb is carried in a jptirseJ TMs is 
the reason, wby sucb. disbursements are called in the language of tlie country 
Ma/y i haMah 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of Ms Majesty, and 
from Ms unremitting care for the subjects of tiie empire. Would to God 
that lie might live a thousand years ! 


ATN 3. 

THE TEEASUEY BOB PEECIOTJg STONES. 

If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones, it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, clever 
treasimex’, and as Ms assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous darogah, 
and also skiHnl jewellers. The foundation therefore of tMs important 
dejiartment rests upon those four pillars. They classified the jewels, and 
thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Eiibies. — 1st class rubies, not less than 1000 muhurs in value ; 2nd class, 
fi'om'999 to 500 muhurs ; 3rd class, from 499 to 300 ; 4th class, from 299 to 
200 ; 5th class, from 199 to 100 ; 6th class, from 99 to 60 ; 7th class, from 59 
to 40 ; 8th class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 10 ; 10th class, from 
Of to 5 ; 11th class, from 4f to 1 muhm' ; 12th class, from |- muhur to J 
ruj)ee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and Hue ydqlds, were classified as follows : 
1st class, from 30 muhurs iqi wards; 2nd class, from 29|- to 15 nmliurs; ord 
class, from 14|- to 12; 4th class, from Ilf to 10; 5th class, from 9f to 7; 6th 
class, from 6|: to 5; 7th class, from 4f to 3; 8th class, from 2|- to 2; 9th class, 
from If to 1 muhnr; 10th class, from 8f rupees to 5 rupees; 11th class, 
from 4|: to 2 rupees; 12th class, from If to f rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung hy scores. The first 
string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhurs and upwards ; 
2nd class pearls varied from 29f to 15 muliui's; 3rd class, from 14f to 12; 
4th class, from Ilf to 10; 5th class, from 9f to 7; 6th class, from 6f to 5; 
7th class, from 4f to 3; 8th class, from 2f ‘to 2; 9th class, from If to 1; 
10th class, less than a muhiu’, down to 5 rupees; 11th class, less than 5, to 
2 rupees; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1| rupees; 13th class, less than If 


^ A q>'wrse in Hindi is called haJilaJi, 


rupees, to 30 dams ; 14t]i class, less than 30 dams, to 20 dams; loth class, less 
than 20 dams, to 10 dams; 16th class, les>s than 10 dams, to o dams. The 
pearls are strung upon a number of strings indicating thei]* class, so that 
those of the 16th class are strung upon 16 strings. At the end of each 
bun file of strings the imperial seal is affixed, to avoid losses arising from 
imsorting, whilst a descrix)tion is attached to each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the daily 
and montldy wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the 1st class, J rupee ; 
2nd class, 3rd' class, -j-V 4th class, 3 dams; otli class, 1 suM; 6tli 

class, 1 dam ; 7th class, .f dtos; 8th class, i- dmn; Otli class, -} dam; 10th class, 
•1-; 11th class, -J; 12th class, -i; 13th class, 14th class, -i-; 1 5th class, ? 
16th class, y\- dam, and less. 

The value of jewels is so weU known that it is useless to say anything 
about it; hut those which are at present in the treasury of His Majesty may 
be detailed as follows ; — 

Uti'hies weigliing 11 tanks, 20 surkhs,^ and diamonds of tanks, 4 
surkhs, each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds ^veigliing 1 7 tanks, 3 smklis, 
52,000 rupees; yaepts of 4 tanks, 7f sui‘khs, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 50,000 
rupees. '0 


AIN 4. 

THE IMPEEIAL MINT. 

As the successful working of the mint increases the treasure, and is the 
source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The iiiliabitants of the towns and the country perform their transactions 
by means of money. Every man uses it according to the extent of his 
necessities; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires .sustains by it 
his life, and the worldly man considers it the iiiial stage of his objects— the 
wants of aU are satislied by it. The wise man looks upon it as the founda- 
tion, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious wishes flows. It 
is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human race, as men obtain 
by money their food and clothing. You may indeed gain these two things 
by undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, reaping, cleaning, kneading, 


^ Siirkh means red ; also, a little seed 
with a hhich dot on it^ called in Hind. 
ghungeJii^ Abrus precatorius. The Per- 
sians called it ckasJim i khttrus, cock’s 
eye. The seeds are often used for 
cliiklrcn’s bracelets- Abiilfazl means 
here the weight called in Hind, rati, 
vttigo rattce, 8 surkhs, or 8 ratis, = 


1 mashah ; 12 mdsliabs = 1 tolali, and 80 
tolalis = 1 ser. A tank is valued at 4 
masliabs ; but it must hav(? weighed a 
little more, as in the tenth Aiu, Abulfazl 
states that the weight of 1 dam was 
5 tanks, or 1 iolah, 8 inashahs, 7surkhs ; 

e., 1 tank ^ kV nuisliahs ™ I 
masliahs, 1§ surkhs. 
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cooldiig;' 'twistiiig, , Bpiimiiig, wearing, &e. ; but tliese actions ; cannot well “be 
pedbrmeci without several helpers ; for the strength of a single niaii Is not 
sufficient, and to do so day after day would be difficult, if not impoS“ 
sible. Again, man requires a dwelling, for keeepingv his provisions. 
This he calls his liorm^ whether it be a tent, or a cave. Maids exist- 
ence, and the con tiniiance of his life, depend on five things— a father, 
a inotlier, children, servants, food, the last of which is required by all. 
Moreover, money is required, as om furniture and utensils break; they last 
in no case very long. But money does last long, on account of the strength 
and compactness of its material, and even a little of it may produce much 
It also enables men to travel. How difiieiilt would it be to cany provisions 
for several days, let alone for several months or years ! 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) has 
eonie to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much labour 
on the of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble plans, and 
even performs Divine worship in a proper maimer. Gold has many valuable 
qualities : it possesses softness, a good taste, and smeU. Its component parts 
are nearly equafi in weight ; and the marks of the four elements are visible 
in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fi-re, its purity of air, its 
softness of water, its heaviness of earth ; hence gold possesses many 
life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure it ; for it does not 
burn in tho fi.re ; it remains unaffected by air ; retains for ages its appearance 
although Icept in water ; and does not get altered when buried in the ground, 
whereby gold is distinguished from the other metals. It is for this reason 
that in old liooks on philosophy in which man’s intellect is termed the greater 
'principle^ gold is called the lesser princij>le,^ as the things required for human 
life depend upon it. Among its epithets I may mention ^ the guardian of 
justice ^ the universal adjustor — and indeed tho adjustiiioiit of things 
dej)ends on gold, and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it ser- 
vice, God has allowed silver and brass to come into use, thus ercatiiig 
additional moans for the wolfiiro of man. Hence just kings and energetic 
rulers have paid much attention to these metals, and ercMjted mints, where 
their properties may be thoroughly studied. The success of tins dopartmont 
lies in the appointment of intelligent, zealous and upright workmen, and the 
edifice of tiie world is built upon tlieir attention and earetiilnoss. 

^ According to tlie ckeniists of tlie < , ing properties. Vide tke tiiirteeiitli Ain. 
middles ages., gold consists of qiiicksilm' j ^ ‘‘ Were it not for piety, I vroiild 
and sulpliur taken in equal proportions ; I bow down to gold and say, 'liaUou ed 
tbc latter must, bowever, possess colour- 1 be tliy name I' liurlru 
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THE WOEKMEN-OF THE MINT, 

'■ Am 5. 

! . Tlie I)dr 6 ^ 0 a'L He must be a cireumspeet and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, 'wbo tabes tbe etimbrons bui*den of Ms colleagues upon tlie 
slioxdcler of despateli. He must keep every one to Ms "work, and sliexv zeal and 
iiitegrity. 

2 , The\ Smrqfi. Tlie success of tMs important department depends 
upon Ms experience, as be determines tbe degrees of purity of tlie coins. On 
account of tbe prosperity of tbe present age, there are now numbers of skilful 
sarrafs and by tbe attention of Ms Majesty, gold and silver are refined to 
tbe bigbest degree of purity. Tbe bigbest degree of purity is callecl 
in Persia claMaJn, buttbey do not know above ten degrees of fineness ; whilst 
in India it is called MraMd}ii, as they have twelve degrees. Formerly the old 

wMcb is a gold coin current in tbe Deccan, was thought to be pure, and 
reckoned at ten degrees ; but bis Majesty has now fixed it at 8|- ; and the 
round, small gold dinar of ’Alauddin, wMcb was considered to be 12 degrees, 
now turns out to be 

Those who are experienced in tMs business have related wonderful 
stories of tbe purity of gold at tbe present time, and referred it to witchcraft 
and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore does not come up to tMs 
fineness. But by tbe attention of bis Majesty, it has come up to this degree ; 
hence tbe astonishment of people acquainted with tMs branch. It is, however, 
certain, that- gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher degree. Honest 
describers and truthful travellers have indeed never mentioned tMs degree ; 
but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles separate from it, and mix 
with tbe ashes, wbieb ignorant men look upon as useless dross, whilst tbe 
skilful recover the metal from it. Although malleable gold ore be calcined 
and reduced to ashes, yet by a certain operation, it is brought back to its 
original state j but a part of it is lost. Through the wisdom of Ms Majesty, 
tbe real circumstances connected with this loss, were brouglit to light, and 
the fraudident practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 


ATN 

BANWAEI'.^ : 

An abbreviation for hcmwcirL Although in this country clever Sairafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and the 



^ Tlie as Sairafi j lienee a shroffs 
a money lenclei*. 


^ Tliis^ Hind, word wliich is not given 
in tke dictionaiies, means tke testing of 
gold. 
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briglitiiess of tli 0 metal, tlie followiiig admiraMe rule lias Been iiitrodueed, for 
tlie satisfaetion of otliers. 

To tBe ends of a few long needles, made of Brass or sneli like metai, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, Baving their degree of fineriess written 
on them. T\Tien the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, tliey iirst 
draw with it a few lines on a toiiclistone, and some other lines witli the 
needles. By comparing Both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines Be drawn in the 
same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is oBtained as follows. They melt together one mashah of 
pure silver with the same quantity of the Best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixtime they again melt with 6 mashahs of pure gold of 10-J degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one mdshah^ is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a siirkh each. If now surkhs of pime gold (of lOI- 
degrees) are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the 
touch of the new mixtime will only Be 10 J Similarly, 7 surkhs pure 

gold and 2 parts of the composition melted together, wiE give gold of 10 Ban ; 
6-|- 5. pure gold and 3 parts composition, 9| Ban; 6 s. gold and 4 parts 
composition, 9 J Ban ; 5-J- s. gold and o parts composition, 9:^ Ban ; 5 s. gold 
and 6 parts composition, 9 Ban ; 4-|- s. gold and 7 parts composition, 8J Ban ; 

4 s. gold and 8 parts composition, 8-J- Ban ; 3-|- 5. gold and 9 parts composition, 

8 JBan ; 3 s. gold and 10 parts composition, 8 Ban ; 2^ s. gold and 11 parts 
composition, 7|- Ban ; 2 s. gold and 12 parts composition, ’7 J- Ban ; 1-|- 5 . gold 
and 13 parts composition, 7J Ban ; 1 s. gold and 14 parts composition, 7 Ban ; 
and lastly, i 5. gold and 15 parts com|)osition, 6f Ban. Or gemraUy\ every 
additional half siirkh (or one part) of the composition diminishes the fineness 
of the gold By a quarter Ban, the touch of the composition itself Being 6-J- Ban. 

If it Be required to have a degree less than 6|- Ban, they mix together -J 
siirkh of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with 7|- surkhs of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper 
and sEver), which, when melted together, gives gold of 6 J Ban ; and if 1 
surkh of the first mixture Be melted together with 7 surklis of the second 
composition, the result wiU Be 6 Ban ; and if they require stni Baser composi- 
tions, they increase the mixtimes By half surkhs. But in the Banwari, they 
reckon to 6 Bans only, rejecting all Baser compositions. 

All this is performed By a man who understands the tests. 

3. The Amm. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 

^ This mashah contains 6 parts gold, ^ The Hind, term hmi means temper ^ 

1 part sih^r, and 1 part copper, L e., degree, 
f gold and J alloy. 


aii'l eiieroies can be siire^ of 'him. SliouM' tliere be any differences, lie 
assLsts tlie cl'ardg’ali aiid tlie other, workmen,, maintains, that which is right, 
and ]:aM:wents qiiarrels. 

4. Tlie Hfmh'if. He writes down the daily expenditure in an iipriglit 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The 2Ierchtmi. He buys np gold, silver and copper, by which he 
gains a profit for himself, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
oi the State. Trade will flomish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
and vdien rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The Treasurer who watches over the profits, and is upright in all his 
dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each other, 
the lov'est of them holding the rank of an Ahadi2 

7. The Weighman^ who weighs the coins. For weighing jalMi gold- 
mnhurs, he gets If dams; for weighing 1000 rupees, dams; and for 
weighing 1000 copper dams, ly of a dam; and, after this rate, according to 
the quantity. 

8. The Melter of the ore. He makes small and large trenches in a tablet 
of ela}’' which he besmears with grease, and poni’s into them the molted gold 
and silver, to east them into ingots. In the case of copper, instead of using 
grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the above mentioned cpiantity 
of gold, he gets 2f dams ; for the same quantity of silver, 5 dams and 1 3-|- 
j6tals for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams and jetals. 

9. The Platemaher. He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six or 
seven mashahs each, six fingers in length and breadth ; these he carries to 
the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of coj)per, and stanq^s 
such as are siiitalde, in order to prevent alterations, and to shew the ivork 
done. He receives as wiiges for the above mentioned cpiantity of gold, 421- 
dams. 


i^rN7. 

THE MANNEE OF EEFINIHG GOLD. 

"Wlieii the abovementioned plates have been stamped, the owner of tlie 
gold, for the wwight of every 100 jalali goichnuhius, must furnisli 4 sers of 


^ The Ahadis correspond to our War- 
ranted ojjicers. Most derks of the Im- 
perial otlices, the’ painters of the court, 
the foremen in Akhar’s workshops, &c., 
belonged to this corps. They were called 
Ahadis, or single man, because they stood 
under Akbars immediate orders. The 


word Ahadu the li of \vhich is the Arabic 
was spelt in official returns witli the 

Persian So deep-rooted, says Badaoiu, 
was Akbar s hatred for every thing udiicli 
was Arabic. 

^ Twonty-fve Jetals make one chim* 
Vide the 10th Aiii. 
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saltpetre, aiicl.4 sers of .Mickdiist of raw ’bricks. Tlie plates . after 
been waslied ill clean water, ar.e stratified witli tlie above mixture (of tlic 
saltpetre and briclvdust), and put one above the other, the whole being e«>vere(l 
with cowdimg, which in Hindi is called It is the dry dung of the If ihl 

Gow, Then they set fii-e to it, and let it gently burn, till the dung is rediiei‘d 
to ashes, when they leave it to cool ; then these, ashes being removed from 
the sides, are preserved. They are called in Persian ?* and in 
Hindi saUnL By a process to he mentioned hereafter, they recover silver 
from it. The plates, and the ashes below them, are left as they are. This 
process of setting fire to the dung, and removing the ashes at the sides,. is 
twice repeated. When tliree fires have been applied, they call the plates 
sUdL They are then again washed in clean water, and stratified three times 
with the above mixture, the ashes of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated, till six mixtures and eighteen fires have 
been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay master breaks 
one of them; and if there comes ont a soft and mild sound, it is a sign of its 
being sutfieiently pure ; but if the sound is harsh, the plates must undergo 
three more fires. Then from each of the plates one masliah is taken avray, 
of which aggregate a plate is made. This is tried on the touchstone ; if it is 
not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass through one or two fires. In 
most eases, however, the desired effect is obtained by three or four fires. 

The following method of assa,ying is also used. They take two tolahs of 
pure gold, and two tolahs of the gold which passed through the lire, and 
make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then sxwead the above 
mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact balance. 
If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a i^roof of pureness. 

10. The Ilelter of the refined metaL He melts the refined ]olates of gold, 
and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 1 00 gold rniiluirs 
is three dams. 

11. Zarrcil, He cuts off* the gold, silver and copper iugots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold muhurs, 21 dams, jetals; for the weight of 1000 rupees 
53 dams, 8|- jetals, if he cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if lie cuts the 
same wmight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams his fee is 
20 dams; for the same w^eight of half and quarter dams, 25 dams: and for 
hah quarter dams, which are called dumris, 69 dams. 

In Tran and Turan they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani 'svorkmen cut them without such an instrument, so exactly, 
tlmt tliere is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable enongh. 

12. The Mif/rewer. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and such 
like metals. Goins are then stamped with these dies. At this clay, Mauiana 
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^Ali Alimad of Belliij who has not his equal in any country, exits different 
Muds of letters in steel, in such a manner as equals the eopyslips of the most 
skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of a yuzldsh i and two of his men 
serve in the mint. Both have a monthly salary of 600 dams. 

13. TkQ JdikhaeliL He places the round pieces of metal hetween two 
dies ; and hy the strength of the hammerer fputheMJ both sides are stamped. 
His fees are for 100 goldmuhnrs, If dams ; for lOOO riipees, 5 dams, Of jetals ; 
and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 1 dam, S jetals in 
addition; for 1000 copper dams, 3 dams; for 2000 half dams, and 4000 
quarter dams, 3 dams, 18| jetals; and for 8000 half-quarter dams, 10-J dams. 
Out of these fees the sikkachi has to give one-sixth to the hammerer, for 
whom there is no sei)arate allowance. 

14. The SaMdIc makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 54 dams. 

The (liseovery of alloy in silver. Silver may he alloyed with lead, tin and 
copper. In Tran and Turan, they also call the highest degree of fineness of 
silver daMciM; in Hindustan, the sairafis use for it the term Imt liswaJi. Accord- 
ing to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; but it is not made less 
than five, and no one would care for silver baser than ten degrees. Practical 
m.en can discover from the colour of the compound, which of the aEoys is pre- 
vailing, whilst by filing and boring it, the cinality of the inside is ascertained. 
They also try it by beating it when hot, and then throwing it into water, 
when blackness denotes lead, redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and 
whiteness a large proportion of silver. 

THE METHOD OF ESFINING SILYEE. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity 
of wild cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of ■ wood ; then 

they moisten it, and work it iip into the shape of a dish; into this 
they put the adulterated silver, together with a projiortionate quantity 
of lead. First, they put a fourth part of the lead on the top of the 
silver, and having siUTOunded the whole with coals, blow the fii^e with a pair 
of bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being x^ure are, a lightning-like bright- 
ness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is hardened in 

^ This Tmkisli word signifies a com- rupees per mensem ; vide the third Ain 

mander of one h undred ^nen, a captain. of the second book. 

AJiadis of distinction were promoted to ^ Called in Hind, hahnl, a kind of 

this military rank. The ^salary of a Yxiz- acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. 
basM varied from five to seven hundred 
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tlie midclle, tHey sprinlde it witli water, wlien flames resembling in sliape tlie 
liorns of wild goats, issue fi’om it. It tlien forms itself into a clisb, and is 
perfectly refined. If this disli be melted again, lialf a siu*kli in every tolali 
will burn away, 6 inMialis and 2 snrklis in 100 tolalis. Tixe aslies of 
tlie disli, wliieli are mixed with silver and lead, form a kind of litharge^ called 
in Hindi Vlia/ral^ and in Persian huhnah ;^ the use of which will be hereafter 
explained. Before this refined silver is given over to the Zarrab, 5 masliahs 
and 5 snrkhs are taken away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred 
tolahs of it ; after which the assay master marks the mass with the usual 
stamp, that it may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the banwari si^stem ; now it 
is caleidated as follows : — if hy refining 100 tolahs, of sMM silver, wliieli is 
current in ’Iraq and Khurasan, and of the lari and misqdUj which are eiirrent 
in Turaii, there are lost three tolahs and one siu^kh ; and of the same quantity 
of the European and Turkish and the malimuid and rnuzaffari of 

Gujrat and Malwah, 13 tolahs and mashahs are lost, they become of the 
imperial standard. 

15. The QurcJckh having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it has 
lost all snieU of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 riqxees, is 4-J dams. 

16. The Chcmhngir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows : — Having made two tolahs of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeifing out, however, aU draught ; he then washes the plates, and melts 
them. If they have not lost anything hy this process, the gold is jxiire. The 
assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy himself and others. 
For assaying that quantity, he gets If dtos. In the case of silver, he takes 
one tolah with a like quantity of lead, which he pxits together into a hone 
crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead is all burnt. Having then 
sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers it till it has lost all smell of the 
lead ; and having melted it in a new crucible, he weighs it ; and if it has lost 
in weight three^ hirinj (rice grains), it is sufficiently pure; otherwise he melts 
it again, tiH it comes to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 
3 dams, 4“J- jetais. 

17. The Nidrigali collects the Bidhi hhaldc^ and washes it, taking two 
sers at the time ; whatever gold there may be amongst it, will settle, from its 
weight, to the bottom. The Md/j, when thus washed, is called in Hindf 
hukrali^ and still contains some gold, for the recovery of which, directions 
shall hereafter he given. The ahovementioned adidterated sediment is 
nibbed together mth quicksilver, at the rate of six mashahs ser. The 

^ Some MSS. kave hctaL I ^ One MS. lias siii\ 
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fj[ulr‘]vsilver iVom its prcdilective affinity, dra^rs tlie gold to itself, and foriiis 
Jin amulgani %Yliieli is k6i)t over tlie fire in a retort, till rlie g<jid is separated 
fi'uni tlio qiiielvsilvcr. 

For extracting' tlie gold fL’oni this quantity of Md'k, tlie Niydriyah 
receives 20 dams, 2 jetals. 


The process of Kuhrah. 

They mix ^vith the ImJcrah an equal quantity of punhar^ and form a 
paste of 'rf?s^aqua fortis), and mid comlung’. They tlioii pound the first 
C'oiiiposition, and mixing it mth the paste, work it up into hails of two sers 
weight, which they dry on a cloth. 

Funhar is obtained as follows : — 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of 
at the rate of six fingers of ashes for every inaund of lead. The lead itself is 
put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed ; then they cover 
it mth charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having removed the coals, 
they place over it two plates of clay, fixed by means of thorns, and close up 
the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they keep covered with bricks, till 
the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the lead. The bricks they frequently 
remove, to learn the state of tlie lead. For the aboveinentioned cpiantity of 
lead, there are 4 imishahs of silver mixed up with the ashes. These ashes 
they cool in wnter, when they are GoTLed. pimhar. Out of every man of lead 
two sers are hurrit j hut the mass is increased by four sers of ashes, so that 
the weight of the whole mass will be one man and two sers. 

East is a kind of acid, made of ashlMF and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained ydhtit punliar and rasi are, I return to the descrip- 
tion of the process of Kukrah They make an oven-like vessel, narrow^ at both 
ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in height, with a hole at 
the bottom. Then having filled the vessel vith coals within foiu* fingers of 
the to}:), they place it over a dug in the earth, and blow the fire with two 
bellows. After that, the aforementioned balls being broken into pieces, 
tliey tlirow them into the fire and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper 
and lead, fall through the hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. 
’WTiatovcr remains in the vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separat- 
ed from it. They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also hj^ a certain 
process profit may be derived. The metal is then taken out of the pit, and 
melted according to the punimr system. The load viH mix with the ashes, 


^ The margins of some of tlie MSS. mipure carbonate of soda, 
explain this word by the Hind, sijfl, 


iVuiii wlii ell fill rtjr sers wiin^e . reeoTered, aiixl teii^s will 1>e lairiit. Tlio 
silver and ('eipper, remain togetlier in amass, and tliis tliej r'^Tibniirdividk^ 
oiv aceordiiigMx) some, 

The procefis of BugrdwaiL 

Tlie}’ iiialce a hole, and fill it with the ashes of halrkT^ood.^ lialf‘ a s& for 
ever}' 100 tolahs of hugrawdti. These ashes they then make iip in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the biigrawati, addi.,ng one tolah of copper, and 
twenty-five tolalis of lead, Tliej’ now fill the dish, with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. "Vinieii, the whole: has -'melted, they remove the coals and the 
bricks, a:ad make a fire of haMil-wood^ till the lead and copper with the 
aslies, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are als<> ealhal 
F hand, and the lead and copper can be recovered froiii them by a j^rocess. 
which wall be hereafter explained. 


ATN 8. 

THE METHOD OF SEPAEATING- THE SILYEE FEOM. THE G0I.D, 

Tiiey melt this comjiosition six times ; three times with copper, and three 
times wit.li udphar, called in Hind. clihuTMija. For eveiy tulali of the alloy^ 
tliey taJce a mdsliali of copper, and two mash alls, two snrldis of sulphur. 
First, they melt it 'Hvitli copper, and then watli siilplmr. If the alloy be of 
iOi) tdlalis vreiglit, the 100 mashalis of eojiper are employed as follows : — -they 
first melt fifty maslialis with it, and tlien twice again, twenty-five mashalis. 
Tlie snlpliiir is used in siiniiar proportions. After reducing the niixtiiro of 
goh<I and silver to small bits, they mix with it fifty mashalis of copper, and 
melt it in a crucible. They have near at hand a vessel full of cold water, on 
the siirhice of which is laid a broondike bundle of hay. Upon it they pour 
the melted metal, and prevent it, liy stirring it witli a stick, from f[iri.aing 
into a mass. Then having again melted these hits, after mixing them with 
tlie remaining copper in a criioihle, they set it to cool in the shade : and for 
every tolah of this mixture, two mashalis and two siirklis of sulphur are 
used, a e,, et the rate of one and one half quarter ser (If ser) jpca 100 tolah s. 
When it has been tlmee times melted in tliis manner, there appears on the 
siiriuve a wliitisli kind of ashes, which is silver. Tliis is taken off, and Icept 
separate ; and its process shall hereafter be explained. YHien the mixture 
of gold and silver has thus been subjected to three lii'es for the eoj)pc.r, and 
three for tlie sulpliiir, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of the 
Panjiib, this gdd is called whilst about , Ddili, it is termed If 
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tlKr iTiixtiii’e {30iitaiiied imicli gold, it generally turns out to l)e of GJ Idn, but 
ii i;s oiteii only fiye, and even four. 

Ill order to refine tliis gold, one of tire folkwing nietliods must ke used : 
Eitlier tliey mix fifty tolaks of tkis ‘witli 400 tolalis of purer gold, and refine 
it lu" tlie Salonz process ; or else tlie}^ use tlie Aloni |)rocess. Eor tlie latter 
tlie3~ make a niixtme of two'partsof '.-wilcl cowdiuig, and one |>art of saltpetre*; 
HaTiiig tlieii cast the aforesaid ^injar into^ ingots, tliey make it into pkrtes., 
none of ’wliicli oiiglit to be ligliter tlian 1-J- tolaks, but a little broader tliaii 
tkose wiiicli tliey make' in tlie saloni process. Tlieii kaviiig besmeared tkeiri 
viidi sesame-oil, tliey strew tke above mixture over tkem, giving tlieiii for 
fi'eiy screwing two gentle fires. ' Tliis operation tliey repeat tliree or four 
times ; and if tliey vrant tlie metal very pure, tliey repeat tlie process till it 
comes up to nine hmh Tke aslies are -also collected, being a kind of F'haraL 


AIN 9. 

THE METHOD OF EXTEACTING- THE SILVEE FEOM THEBE 

ASHES. 

Wliatever aslies and dross liave been collected, botli before and after tke 
■■]U’oeess of tliey mix witk double tl.e quantity of pure lead, put tkem into 
a cnieible, and Iieep tkem for one watek over tke fire. Wlien tke metal is 
(■old, tkey refine it as described under tlie article BcMdh, p. 22. Tke aslies of 
it are also Vharal. Tke BdUm i>rocess is also performed in otlier ways well 
known to' tkose ' conversant with tke business. 

18. '' Tke lAnlw dr liming melted tke k’liaral, separates tlie silver from 
tlie copper.' His fee for every tcSlali of vsilver.is 1-|- dams. As a return for tke 
profit lie .makes, ke pays inoiitlily 300 dams to tlie dfwan. Having reduced 
tlie Idraral to small bits, lie adds to every man of it k|- sG’S (A tangar (borax), 
aud tiiree sors of pounded natriiiii, and kneads tkem togetlier, lie tlieu 
i mts tills mass, s6r by ser, into tlie vessel above described, and uu cits it, wken 
lead mixed witk silver collects in tke pit. Tkil is afterwards refined -by tlie 
prmoss of tke sahhdlc^ and tke lead wkicli separates fi*om iliis, aud mixes 
witk tke aslies, pifnliar, 

19. Tlio /Mr buys tke and fimn tke goldsinitlis of tke 

city, and carries tkem to tke mint to be melted, and maizes a profit on tke 
gold and silver. For every mmz of salon i, lie gives 17 clams, and for tke 
same quantity of kTiaral 14 ckims, to tke exekequer. 

20. Tke Illvhyiwdlah brings old copper-coins wkicli are mixed witk 
silver, to be iTioited ; and from 100 tolaks of silver, 34 rupees go to .tke 
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df\r{iii ; 'aiid 'wlieii lie 'wislies to epin tlie silTer^'lie pajs a feed Sir it 

as diitj. 

21. Tlie EhalcsJioe. Wlien tlie owners of the metals get tlieir gol-l ai)d 
silver in the various ways which have now been described, the iGiahshoIa 
sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes them, and 
gains a profit. Some of the sweepers cany on a very iiourishing trade, liie 
state receives from this man a monthly gift of 12|-' rupees. ' 

And in like manner ail the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three dams for every 100 dams. 

m 


Am 10. 

THE COINS OF THIS OLOEIOUB EMPIEE. 

As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brouglit to the greatest degree of piirit}^, in like manner the ibrni of the .coins 
has also been improved. The coins awe now an ornament to the treasui’jr', 
and much Hked by the people. I shall give a few X3articulars. 

A. Gold Coins., 

1. The ElianmJh is a round coin weighing 101 tolalis, 9 masliahs, and 
7 siii’kiis, in value, ecinal to 100 kdl f jh?d/hiniiliurs. On the field of one side 
is engraved the name of his Majesfrg and on the five arches, in the boriler, 
(iilsuUiliin nltdzaniu allcJidqmm' (dimd azzmiu Idudhda alldlm ^indlcaMi wa snltdiiahif, 
tut run dari-ikJiUdjM AgraJi^ — The great siiltan, the distinguished eniperoi*, 
nuiy O'Oil perpetuate Iiis kingdom and Ms reign ! Struck at the capital 
Agr^ili.” Oil the field of the reverse is the heauiifid jhnnMla tlio 

fffilowiiig verse of the' Qoraii :^~--rAlldIm garzaqn man gmMu highmri ]dfml)m , — 
^^G-od is boiLiitiful iiiito wliiuii He ‘ plea-setli, without iiieasiire;” — and 
roimdaboiit are the iiaines of the first four califs. TJiis is wbat was fif-.t 
cut by dJmiiiliia llac[cud, the engraver; after which Miilla hlli Ahi;ia:I 
made wifii geeat sld’il the following additions. On one side, Afaah dhidrin 
grnfa/pdn udrajidu-, dlndrun ganfaqui n kda adaddii fi be-1; 

coin wliieli a Ilian enpends, is a coin, Tfhich he spends' on his eo-religloaists 
in the.' path, of Hod.” ' v'c' .'V. 

- i And im the other side he, wrote, '■■■■ ■ , t- 

AlsaJldnn aVdli alkJtaiydlu'ahmitAdli hJiaUadct alldhi ta^ dda rnvJhaAi im 
Hidtarnalm, wa alhada ddlalm wa ihsdnaht^ — ^^Tlie sublime sultan, the ex;ii;nl 

^ Alru) calk'd ludlimdi, or theConfesHion | diui rasdl-idldh. 

4>f HulIi, A/ ddha Ul-aUdhf Mahammu- [ ^ Qor. Sur. Ifr 203. 


may OocI tlie Almiglity peri>etiiate liisjangdom and Iiij< reiga, rifal aivc' 
sterility to Ms justice and bounty 

Afterwards all tMs was removed, and tbe following t^v'o Eui);i'ih of 
tlie court-poet and pMlosoj)lier Shaikh Faizi were engraved by biin. l)n oae 
side, 

Khurshkl IciJi haft hahr mu (jimlmr yuft 
Bang e siyah a% ^ariaw i,a7ij(mhar yaft 
Kan az nazar e tarliyat e u zar ydft 
Wan zar sharaf az sihhah i Shdh AJchar ydfl. 

^ is tbe SuM from wMcii the seven oceans get their pearls. 

The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from his fostering glance, 

And their gold is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp. 
and, Alluhn fdla jaUMm^ — ^^God is gr^eat, may his His gim-y shu.ve 

ibrtii in the middle. And on the other side, 

Tn sihhih hih ptrdyah i wnmkl htwad 
Bd naqAh i daivdm u ndm i jdwid huwacl 
Smd i ^(dddaiakh hambi has 7cih hadahr 
Yah zarrah nazar-hardali i hhttrslakl him ad. 

This coin, which is an ornament of hope, 

Carries an everlasting stanij), and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its aiispiciousnoss, it is snhicicnt 
That once for all ages the sim has cast a glimpse upon iti^ 
and the date, according to the Divine in the middle. 

2. Tliere is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, vrcighii^g 
01 tolaliB ami 8 niashalis, in value equal to 100 round mulua’s, at 11 maslmiiB 
each. It has the sumo impression as the preceding, 

3. The Mahas is the half of each of the ttvo preceding coins. It is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as tlio 
h^karmih^ and on the otlier side tlio foUomng Eubu’i by Fcvki : — 

Tn naqd i rawdn i ganj i shdhinshuhi 
Bd~ hnd'ah i iqhdl hiuad hanirdJn 
Kharshed hfanvarash azdnrk hit- hadahr 
Tdhad sharaf az siJckah i Ahharshdhi, 

This current coin of the imperial treasure 
A('com])anios the star of good fortune. 

0 sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar^s stamp P’ 


A(‘{‘ordiugtotheHatural Philosophers 
oi' the Middle Ages, the iiifiaenee of the 
sun calls the nietais, the pearls and pre- 


cious stones into existenco ; vide the thir- 
teenth Am. The allusion to the sun is 
explained by the note to page III, 


4. Tlio Atnuih h tlie foiirtli part of tlie aii<i scjuaiv-. 

Some liave tlio ^ame impression as the sUumsah ] and some have on one sido 
the following EtiMh by Faizi — 

Tn siMcali Jdh clast i halcht rd rJtvar hkl 
pydyah i sipihr ii haft alchtar hid 
Zeerrm nciqcUst Mr azi& 

Par daJir raivdn landm i shall alcbar had. 

This coin—May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 

And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven 
stars ! — * 


Is a gold coin, — May golden be its work! 

Let it be current for ail ages to the glory of Shah Akbard’ 

And on the other side the preceding Eiiba’i. 

5. The Binsatj of the same turn forms as the dtmah, in value ecpial to 
one-iifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
ecpial to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the slnmsah. 

6. The square form, is the fiftieth part of the s^IuimaJi, in 

value equal to two muhiu-s.^ 


7. The roimd Ldl i JalaVif in weight and value equal to two roimcl. 
’if, having on one side Alldlm aMcirf and on the other YdmAinu— 

^‘0 helper,” 

8. The Aftdli is round, weighs 1 tdlah, 2 nuishahs and 4-| siirldis, in 


^ OxJugul. Abiihazl’s spollmg 111 the 
text is aiobigiioiis. 

^ Tlie M8S. diiier. Most of tbem place 
tlie C/u{f/ul' as the sixth com, aflcr the 
and read: — 

'' Tluf Chug III, of a square form, weigh- 
ing 3 tolahs, 5:1 surkhs ; its Yaluc is 
thirty rupees. Also, of a round form, 
weighing 2 tolahs, t) mashahs, having a 
value of three round muhtirs, of 11 iiia- 
shahs each, (?‘. e., 27 rupees). But tlio 
impression of both is the same. They 
are ih-Q. JiflhitJi part of the S’hansahA 

The last staiteiice does not agree with 
the value and weight of the iS'hansah ; 
for the two Chuguls, as given by Abul- 
fazl, would each be the part of the 
two kinds of Sliansali, not the fiftieth 
part. 

J\lr, Thomas in his excellent edition of 
Prinseph Useful tables, pp. 5 and 6, gives 
an eAraeb from a MS. of the Ain in his 
possession, which appears to agree with, 
the above reading ; but he only mentions 
the square form of the Chiigid, weighing 


3 tolahs, D.V surkhs, worth 30 rupees ; 
and then passes on to the coin, the 

Affdbi. 

Two other MSS. — among them Col. 
Hamilton’s — readq/7rr Wia IJlnsat, {1. <?,, 
after the twenty-fifth line of p. 24 of my 
text edition) — 

6. The ChahdrgosJiLih (oi* sq^iare), 
weighing 3 tolahs, 51 surkhs, worth 30 
rupees.” 

“ 7. The Gird (or round) ; weighing 2 
tolahs, 9 mashahs, in value equal to the 
3 round mulrurs of 11 inashalis each.” 

“ Both lisive the same impression.” 

8. The Chugul, of a square form, the 
fiftieth part of a S'Jnnmth, in value equal 
to two Lai I Jdlali niahursl' 

This reading obviates all diificultics. 
But the real question is whether the 
Cluthdrgoshah^iha Gird, and the Chugul 
are three di^stinct coins. 

® For the round La’l i Jaldli, some 
MSS. only read, The Girdf i. e., round, 
taking the words Loll i Jaldli to the 
preceding. Vide the tenth coin. 
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e(.j_?ial, to 12 rupees. On one dele, All dim alclar^ jail a Jidldkili'U^’^^' oiict 
fj(i tiio oilier tlie date .according to. tke Divine era, and tlie place wliere it is 
rstiTick., 

9. Tlie IldU is round, weighs 12 maslialis, If stuHis, ]iear>s tlie same 
stamp as tlie Aftdhi^ and lias a value of 10 rupees. 

10. Tlie Lcdli Jaldli is of tlie same weiglit and value; on one 

side ^Ailldhu and on tlie otlier JaUa jSdhihud'’ 

11. Tlie ^ Ailguthili is round, weiglis 1 1 maslialis, and lias a value of 

nine rupees. On one AUdlm ahhar,'^'^ and on tke otlier, Td nnd'muA 

12. Tlie Round mukm'^ in weiglit and value etpal to tlie ^Adlgutkahy hut 
of a diifereiik stamp. 

13. Mlh'dhP is in weiglit, value, and stamp, tlie >sanie as tlie roihid 
wmJmr, •, 

14. The IhdM is botli square and round. In weight and value it is 
equal to the Ldl ijaldl% and the roimd nmhiu\ It hears the stamp ^‘^/d 

:midmuR 

lo. The OliaMrgosliah^ in stamp and weight the same as the Afidln. 

16. The Gird is the half of the Ildhl^ and has the same stamp. 

- 17. The Iflimf is half a Lcdl i JaldUA 

18. The ydaUiid m t’lio half of Iho \ldlgiiflcali, 

19. The Ruhi is a quarlnr of tlie A f lain. 

20. The Man, is a cpiartor of the lldln, and JaldJi. 

2L The Half Salmi is a quarter of tlie ^ AiHgathdi. 

22. Tlio RanJ is the tif th 'part of the Ildhi. 

23. Tlie Randim is the liilh part of the Lad i Jaldli; on one side is a lilj, 
and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The Sumnij ov AAthtddh, is one-eighth of the Ildhi; on one side 
al'har,'‘'^ and on the otlier ^^jallaJahUuhuR 

23. Tiie Kald is the sixteenth part of tlio Ildhi. It has on hotli sides a 
wihl rose. 

26. The Zarah is the 32nd ^nirt of an II dM, and has the same stamp as 
the hild. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin lAl ijaldlk, Ilhin^, and Mans, each coin for the space of a niuulh. Tlie 
oilier gold mins are never stamped without special orders. 


^ It Iris Kalmuli. (Say^ id Ahmad’s 

editioii oltlie Aiu). 


^ ThcligunH*Hlk‘d;>e////*dZi/,ls < 


^ In I'urbvs’s -Dictionary, duhuu. 


Scvornl 1\IS!8. read — “ Half a <j^>!arlcp 
Ilalif, and La’i i Jiiiaii.” Durhes gives si,v 
rupees (P). 

* !Sev(‘ral IlSS. Lave Rabi. Perhaps wo 
should write Rabbi. 


,1. is round,- and weighs eleyeii and one half -.Diashahs. It 

was first introduced in the time of 8Mr Klidn. : It was perfected dining this 
reign, and received a new stamj), on one side AH dim aM)a/\ jallfi JaJdluIm,'^ 
and on the other the date. Although the market- price is sometimes more or 
less than forty dams, yet this value, is always set upon it in the payinont of 
salaries. ■ 

2. The Jallilali is of a scpiare form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. ■ In value and stamji it is the same as No. 1. 

3. : The is hah a . 

' ■ 4. The Cliwrn is a cjiiarter Jalalah. 

■5. The is a fifth of the 

6. The is the eighth part of the/A/AiM^ ■ 

7. The is onehenth of the 

8. The AIoAms the sixteenth jiart of the 

9. Tiio Bld'i is One-twentieth of the Malah. 

The some fractional parts are adopted for the [round] jR.u_pee^ wliieh are 
however dilferent in form. 

C. Co]) 2 )er Chins, 

1. TheD^i/^ weighs 5 tanks, i, <?., 1 tolah, 8 masliahs, and 7 surkhs; it is 

the fortieth part of tlie rupee. At first tliis coin ivas called and also 

JjdMoJi; now it is knoyni under tliis name (dam). On one. side the place is 
given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

Por the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into twenty-five parts, 

. each of Vvliich is called a jetald This imaginary division is only used hy 
accountants. 

2. The AdJielaJi is half of a dam, 

3. TIio Fdnlah is a (quarter ddm. 

4. The IFrmri is one-eighih of a dam. 

In the hegimiing of this reign, g*old was coined to the glory of his 
klajosty in many parts of the empire; now gold coins are struck at miir places 
only, rd'., at tlio seat of the government, in Eengal, Alimadabad (Gujrut), 
and Xahul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these four places, and 
hosidos in tlie following ten — Ilaliahas, Agrali, Ujaiu, Siirat, Dihlf, 

Pataiia, Kasliinir, Lalior, Multan, Taiidah. In twenty-eight toviis t‘oppm* 
c^oiiis only are struck, AJmir, Audli, Atak, Alwar, Badiioii, Banaras, 
Bhakkar, Ealirali, Patan, laiinj)!!!’, Jalandliar, Hardwjlr, Illsar Piruzah, 


Often misspelt cluiial. The text gives | the correct spelling. 
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Kalpi, Chvaliai', CToralvHipiir, Kalawar, LaFlmaii, Mandii, Niigor, Saidiiiiciy 
Bi}' allcot, Saruiij, Saliamiipui^ Sfe.]igX3ur, Bambal, Qanaiij, Eaiitaiibliur. 

Mercantile affairs in tliis country are nlo^stly transaoted in round frmhurs^ 
r%q)ees^ dams. 

ITiix)rineix)led men cause a great deal of miseliief liy riibl)ing do3\ni tlie 
coins, or by employing similar metbods j and in conseciiienee of tlie damage 
done to tlie nation at large, Ms Majesty continnally consults experienced lueii, 
and from bis Icnowleclge of tbe spirit of tbe age, issues new regulations, in 
order to prevent sueb detrimental practices. 

Tbe currency underwent several changes. wben (in tbe 27tli 

year) tbe reins of tbe government were in tbe bands of Eajab Todarnial,^ 
ybwr kinds of mnliurs were allowed to be current: jL There was a Z/dZ f 
Jaldli, which liad tbe name of Ms Maje^sty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tolab, IJ- surldts. It was quite pm^e, and bad a value of 400 dams. 
Again, there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a miiliur 
with the imperial stamp, of wbieb three degrees passed as current, 
li. This niulmr, when perfectly pure, and having the fidl weight of 1 1 
masbabs. Its value was 300 dams. If from wear and tear it bad lost in 
weight witliiii three grains of rice, it was still allowed to bo of the same de- 
gree, and no differ(iiico ^v'as made. CbTbe same niuluir, when it bad lost in 
weight from four to six rice grains ; its value was 3oo dams. I). The same 


^ Bnjah Tddarinal, a Iv’luln hy caste, 
was lioru at Lnhor. lie appears to 
have enteri'd Akbars service . during 
the eiglileenlb year of the oiupei’ur’s 
reign, wiien he was employed to settle 
the aliiiirs oi* ibijr;it. In the lOlh year, 
we iiud him in Bengal in company with 
Mnnitn Khdu ; and tlnve years later, 
again in Gujnit. In the 27th year, he 
was appointed Dlicdii ol* llio empire, 
when he romodelh'd the I'esvmue system. 
After an misue(‘essiid attempt on lus life 
made by a K’hetrl in the 32iid year, he 
was sent against the yiisury.ais, to avenge 
tlic death of ]Jtr JJar, In the 34tli year, 
old age and sickness obliged liinito send 
in his resignation, wliieli Akhar nnsvilb 
irigly acci‘]>le<L lietiriug to the banks 
of Ifie Ganges he diod—or, icrnf to heth 
as Badtion! expnssses himseif in the ease 
of llimlus — on the eleventh day A. 11. 
008, or loth Eov ember 1580, the same 
year in which ihijah Bliagawnu Ihls died. 
Tbdarmal ha<l reached the rank (if a 
Vhafnirlmzdn^ or commander of Four 
Thousand, and was no less distinguished 
for his pcsrsoniil courugts than his linan- 


cial abilities. His eldest son Dlidru, a 
commander of seven hundred, was killed 
in tlie war with T’liathaln 

Ahullazl did not like Toclarmal per- 
sonally, but praises liim for his strict in- 
tegrity and abilities ; he charges him 
w^ith vindictiveness of temper ancl ])igotry. 
Aurangzc'b said, ho had heard Irom Ins 
lather, that Akbar complained of the 
injah’s independemte, vanitf/, and hhjnied 
udherenee to IJindtiifim. AhnU'a/d o|)enly 
complained of him to xlkbar; but the 
emperor with Ids usual rega'i\l ibr faith- 
ful services, said that lie could not drive 
(nvay an old s'ci'vant. In Ids adherence 
to lihRluism, I’odarmal may heeontnist- 
ed with JJtr Mur, wlv) a short Inue ])etbre 
his d(‘atli laid Ixnanne a mem’hci* of the 
JJleijiu J-t'aitk, Once when a('eompa.iiy- 
iug Akhar to the Fanjai), in the hurry 
of the departure. TodarmaFs idols were 
lost; and as lie transacted no busiiK\ss 
hetbre liis daily worslnj^, he remained for 
S(weral days witliout i‘ood and drink, and 
•was at lasts with ditiiculty elicercd up by 
the emperor. 
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imilmr when it had lost in wrigixt from six to nine rice grains ; its value 
■was 35,0. dams. - 

Muliiirs of less •weiglit than this were considered as hullion. 

Of Rupees^ three kinds were then current, A, one of a sq[iiare form, 
of Xuire silver, and weighing Hi mashahsj it went under the name of 
AalaWi^ and had a value of 40 dams. B, The round,, old AM&nMIii 
Eiij)ee, which, when of full weight, or even at a surkh less, was valued at 
39 dams. C. The- same ruj^ees, when in weight two surkhs less, at 38 
d4ms, 

ItuX>ees of less weight than this were considered as hullion. 

Seeondhj^ on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of the Divine era, ’Azad- 
uddaulah Amir Fatliullah^ of Shiraz coming at the head of affairs, a royal 
order was issued, that on the mulmrs, as far as grains ; and on the 
rupees, as far as grains short weight, no account should he taken, hut 
that they should he reckoned of full weight. If mnhurs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might he; hut it was not ordered, that only mnhurs down to nine 
grains less, should he regarded as muliiirs. Again, according to the same 
regidation, the value of a niuhur that was one siukh deficient, was yut 
down as 355 dams and a fraction ; and hence they valued the x>rice of one 

^ Amir Fatliiillah of Sliiraz was the 
X^npil of Khajali Jamaluddin Mahmud, 

Kamaliiddin of Shirwaii, and Mir Ghias- 
nddiii Mansur of Shiraz. He so excel- 
led ill all branches of Natural philosophy, 
especially mechanics, that Abulfazl said 
of him, “ If the books of antiquity should 
be lost, the Amir will restore them.” At 
the earnest solicitations of Adil Shah of 
Bijailur, he left Shiraz for the Dekhan. 

In A.H. 991, after the death of 'Adil 
Shah, he was invited by Akhar, who 
raised him to the dignity of a Sadr, and 
bestowed upon him, three years later, 
the title of AmumhuuUe. He was ap- 
Xiointed to assist Todarmal, and rendered 
good service in working up the old re- 
venue hooks. His title Amzmdmulk, 
to which Abulfazl alludes (vide p. 28, 1. 

9 of my text edition), was in the same 
year changed to Azadiiddmdali, or the 
arm of the empire. The Amir went 
afterwards to Khandesh. After his return 
in 907 to Akhar, who was then in Kash- 
mir, he was attacked with fever, of which 
he died. Thinking to understand the 
medical art, he refused the advice of the 
tamous Hakim ’All, and tried to cure 
the fever by eating harisah, {plde the 


twenty-tourtii Am), ivnicli caused his 
death. 

Next to Abulfazl, Faizi, and Bir Bar, 
the Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akhar. Several of his mechanical inven- 
tions, mentioned below, are ascribed by 
Abulfazl to Akbar himself (!). The Amir 
was, however, on the best terms with 
Abulfazl, whose son he instructed. Ac- 
cording to the author of the jSHrAt ul 
A'lam, he was “ a worldly man, often 
accompanying the emperor on hunting 
parties, with a rifle on his shoulder, and a 
powder-hag in his waisthand, treading 
down science, and performing feats of 
strength, which Eiistam could not have 
performed.’’ 

^ It is stated by the author of the Mad- 
sir ul mnard that according to some, the 
Amir was a Slh-hazdri, or Commander 
of three thousand; but I do not find 
his name among the lists of Akbar s 
grandees given in the Tabaqdt i Ahlari, 
and the last Am of the second hook of 
this work. ' Instead of Amir Fathullali, 
we also fi.iid, especially in Badaoni, Shdh 
Fathullah. He lies buried on the 
TaJcldi Sidaimdn. Faizi’s ode on his 
! death is very fine. 
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surkli of coined gold at the low rate of four dams and a fraction. According to 
Todarmal’s regulation, a deduction of five d^ms "was made for a deficiency of 
one surkli ; and if the muhim had lost something more th?an the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only siirkh, fuU five 
dtos were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of 1-J- surkhs, he deducted ten 
dams, even if the deficiency should not he quite l-J- suikhs. By the new 
law of ’Azaduddaulah, the value of a mnhur was lessened by six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dams and a fraction onlyd 

’Azaduddaulah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rupee had been fixed at one dam less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and pmity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupee, when of f uU weight or not less than one surkh, at forty dams ; 
and whilst formerly a deduction of two dams was made for a deficiency of 
two simkhs, they now deduct for the same deficiency only one dam and a frac- 
tion. 

Thirdly^ when ’Azaduddaulah went to Khandesli, the Eajali estimated 
the value of muhurs that had been expressed in J* alalah rux^ees, in round 
rupees ; and from iiis obstinate and wranghng disposition, fixed again the 
deficiencies on muhurs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly^ when Gulij Kli^n^ received the charge of the government, 
he adopted the Bajah’s manner of estimating the muliurs ; but he deducted 


^ For Azaduddaiilah having lixed the 
value of 1 surkh of coined gold at 4 dams 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhiir 
of full weight (11 'mashahs =: 11 x 8 
surkhs) was only ll>C8X(4-f a small 
fraction) ddms, L e., according to Ahuh 
lazl, 353 dams and a fraction, instead of 
360 dams. 

® QuUJ Khdni^ first mentioned during 
the seventeenth year of Akhar s reign, 
when he was made governor of the Fort of 
Sixrat, which Akbar after a siege of forty- 
seven days had conquered. In the 23rd 
year he was sent to Gujnlt ; and after 
the death of Shah Man^^iir, he was, two 
years later, appointed as Ftwdn. In 
the 28th year ho accompanied the army 
during the conquest of Gnjrat. In the 
34th year, he received Sanwhal as jdgir. 
After the death of Tddarmal, he was 
again appointed as JDiwdn, This is the 
time to which Abulfazl refej‘s. In 1002 
he was made governor of K4bul, where 
he was not successful. After bis removal, 

■ he accompanied, in 1005, bis son-rin-law 
Prince Danyal as At diiq^ or tutor, bixt 
he soon return ed to Akbar. Dunng the 
absence, in 1007, of the emperor in Khun- 


desb, be was governor of Agrab. Two 
years later he was promoted to the go- 
vernorship of the Panj«ab and Kabul. At 
the accession of Jahangir, he was sent to 
^Gujrat, but retuiued next year to the 
Panjab, where he had to fight against 
the llaushaniyyahs. He died, at an ad- 
vanced age, in 1035, or A. 1). 1625-26. 
Abulfazl, in the last Am of the second 
book, mentions him as ClmlidrhazdH, or 
Commander of Four Thousand, which 
high rank he must have held for some 
time, as Fizdmi i JBCarattn, in his Tahd- 
qat i Akhari, mentions him as such, and 
as Diwan. When tutor to Prince Dan- 
yal, he was promoted to the command of 
Four Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij 
Khan was a pious man, and a stanch 
Sunni ; he was much respected for liis 
learning. As a poet he is known under 
the name of TJlfati ; some of his verses 
may be found in the concluding chapter 
of the Mir~dt id ’Alam. The high rank 
which he held, was less due to his talents 
as a statesman, than to his family- 
connexion with the kings of Tdran. Of 
his two sons, Mirza Saifullah and Mfiza 
Husain Qulij, the latter is best known. 
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ten dtos for a cteficieney in tlie weiglit of a miilixir, for wMeli tlie Rajali 
had deducted five dims ; and twenty dims, for the former cleduction of ten 
dams ; whilst he considered every muhur as hullion, if the deficiency was 
l|- surkhs. Similarly, every rupee, the deficiency of Tvhich was one surkli^ 
was considered as bullion. 

X*astli/, his Majesty trusting to Ms advisers, and heing occupied T>y 
various important affairs, paid at first hut little attention to this subject, till 
after having received some 'intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation fui’tlier losses, 
and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of Bahmaii, 
of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A,. D. 1592,) he ado^^ted the second 
[?'. e,, ’AzaduddaulaMs] method, with one exception, namely, he did not 
approve of the provision that a muhur the deficiency of which did not exceed 
three, and a rupee, the deficiency of wMch did not exceed shy surkhs, should 
stiU he regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was the only effec- 
tual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of unprincipled men; 
for the former regulations contained no remedy in cases when the officers of 
the mint coined money of the above deficiency in weight, or when treasurers 
reduced full coins to the same deficiency. Besides shameless, thievish j)eople 
made light grain weights, and used to reduce muhurs, deficient by three 
grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst they accepted muhurs six grains- 
deficient as muhurs deficient by nine grains. This reduction of coins being 
continued, large quantities of gold were stolen, and the losses seemed never 
to end. By the command of his Majesty grain weights of hiM^huri wem 
made, which were to be used in weighing. On the same date other strin- 
gent regulations were issued, that the treasurers and revenue collectors 
should not demand from the tax-payers any particular species of coins, and 
that the exact deficiency in weight and purity, whatever it might he, should 
be taken according to the present rate and no more. This order of Ms 
Majesty disappointed the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and 
■freed the nation from the cruelty of oppressors. 

ATN 11 . 

THE DIEHAM AND THE DfNA'E. 

Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins,* and remark on the value 
of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham, or Dirham, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of wMch resembled that of a date stone. During the califate of 
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’ Omm\ it -waB elianged to a circular form ; and in tlie time of Zuhn'r^ it ^ras 
impressed witli the words AUdhu (Q-od), haraJcat Cblessing). I^cgjdj stamped 
upon it the chapter of the Qoraii called Ihlildq; and others say that he imprinted 
it with his own name. Others assert, that ^Omar was the fost -who stamped 
an im];)ression on dirhams ; whilst, according to some, Greek, Khiisravite, 
and Himyaritedirhamswere in circulation at the time of Ahdulmalik, the son 
Marwdii, by whose order Hajjaj, the son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. 
Some say that Hajjuj refined the base dirhams, and coined them with the words 
AllaJiu ahad (God is one), and AUdhu qamad (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams 
were called makrixliali (abominable), because GocFs holy name was thereby 
dishonoured ; unless this term he a corruption of some other name. After 
Hajjdj, at the time of the reign of Yazid ihii i Ahdulmahk, ^Oinar ibn 
Huhairah coined in the kingdom of ’Iraq better dirhams than Hajjaj had 
made ; and afterwards Klialid ibn AhduUah Qasri, when goyernor of ’Iniq, 
made them stiU finer, hut they were brought to the highest degree of ipurity 
by Yiisuf ihn ’Omar. Again, it has been said that Miic’ab ibn Zuhair was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five mis 'qdls ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve and ten qtrdtsj asserting at the 
same time that ’Omar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a coin 
of fourteen qiiAts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is likewise 
said that at the time of ’Omar there were current several kinds of dirhams : 
frstj some of eight dSip, which were called after Eds laghl who was an 

assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command of ’Omar ; but others 
call them haghaUi^ from haghal, which is the name of a village f secondly^ some 
of four dangs, which were called talH; ihirdhj^ some of tliree dangs, which 
were known as maghriM ; and lastly, some of one dang, named yamani, the 
half of which four kinds ’Omar is said to have taken as a uniform averag^e 
weight, Fazil of Khujand says that in former days dirhams had been of 
two kinds, first : — fuU ones of eight and six dmigs (1 dang of his = 2 q^irdts ; 
1 qirdt z=: 2 tassuj ; 1 tassitj 2 Jialbah) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four 
dangs and a fraction. Some hold different opinions on tliis subject. 

The Eindr is a gold coin, weighing one misqlxl, i, e.. If dirhams, aS 
they put 1 misgdlzzz 6 dd?igs; 1 ddng 4 tasshj ; 1 tassuj = 2 hallalis ; 1 hallah 
= 2 (barley grfiins); Ijau == QhhardaU (mustard-grain); 1 hhardal==z 
12 fills; 1 fal = 0 fatUs ; 1 fatil = 6 naqirs-, 1 naqir = 6 gitmirs ; and 
1 qiimir = 12 zarrahs. One nisqdl, by tlus calculation, wonlcl be equal 
to 9G bailey grains. Misqdl is a weight, used in weighing gold; and 
it is also the name of the coin- From some ancient writings it appears 


" According to some infeiior MSS., the name of a kind of gold. 
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tliat tlie Greek is out of use, and weiglis two less tlian tliis ; 

and tKat the Greek dirliain differs likewise from others, heing less in weight 
ky -S' or i of a 


AYN 12* 

THE PEOEIT OF THE DEALEES IN GOLD AND SILA'SE. 

One round muhiir of 11 mashahs buys one tolah of gold of 10 hdn ; or 
one tolah, 2 surkhs of 9f ban ; or 1 tolah, 4 s, of 8-J bdn ; or 1 tolah 6 s, of 
9i ban ; or 1 tolah, 1 m^shah of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the quantity of gold which a 
niuhiir can buy, by one mashah. 

The merchant buys for 100 I i Jaldli muhurs ISO f. 2 m. Of of Hufi 
gold of bans* Of this quantity 22 t Om.lhs, burn away in melting, 
and mix with the Mdh i ZhMg, so that 107 4 m. If s, of pime gold remain, 

which are coined into 105 muhurs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a tolah 
of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the Midh i Middg are recovered 
2 11 m. 4 s. of gold, and ll t. 11 m. 4f s. of silver, the value of both of 

which is 35 riq^ees, 12f tangahs,^ so that altogether the abovementioned 
quantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhurs, 39 Es., and 25 ddms. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. Firsts 2 Rs. 18 Z 12|-y., due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; seeonihjy 
5 Rs. 8d. 8j\ for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 i2. 4 d. If /. on 
account of articles used in refining the metal, 26 d. 16f /. dung ; 4 d. 20/. 
saloni ; 1 d. 10/. water ; 11 d. 5/. quicksilver, and 4 4 d. 6J/. on account 

of the Md/c i hhal&g (viz., 21 d. 7f /. charcoal, and 3 Rs. 22 d. 24: J. lead) ; 
thirdhj, 6 Rs. 37f rZ., which the owners of the gold take from the merchant, 
as a consideration for lending him the gold ; this item goes to the Diwan in 
case the gold belongs to the exchequer ; fourthly, 100 Led I i Jaldli muliurs, 
which the merchant gets in exchange for the gold wliich he brought ; fifthly, 
12 Rs. 37 d. 3f /. which the merchant takes as his profit ; sixthly, 5 muluns 
12 Rs. 3f d., which go to the exchequer.^ According to this prox^ortion, 
merchants make their jprofits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in abundance 
in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet. Gold may, also 
be obtained by the ;S^^?Zo? 2 i-process from the sands of the Ganges and Indus, 


^ One tangah = 2 dams ; now-a-da^^s 
one tangah — 2 gpais, 

^ There is a slight mistake of lijdtals, 


as the several items added up gi ve 105 m. 
39 Rs. 24 d. 28f /„ but not lOo m. 39 Es. 
25 
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and several otliGr rivers, as most of tlie waters of this country are mixed with 
gold: however, the labour and expense greatly exceed the profit. 

One Eupee buys 1 t.Om. 2 s, of pure silver; hence for 950 Es. the merchant 
gets 969 t, 9 m, 4 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 t, 0 m. 4f s. burn away in 
casting ingots.’ The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a surplixs of silver worth 
27-J- dams. The several items are— 2 Es, 22 d. 12/., as wages for the work- 
men The Weighnan 5 d, 7f/., the OMsknkgkr 3 d, 4|; the Melter 6 d. 12-|-/. ; 
the Zarrab 2 ^5. 1 d, 0/. ; the SilckacM Q d, 12|-/.) \ secondly, 10 d, 15/., on ac- 
count of requisites (viz,y 10 d. charcoal, and 15/. water) ; tMrdhj, 50 Es, I3d, Oj., 
payable to the Diwmi ; fourthly y 950 Es., which the merchant gets in exchange 
for the silver he brought ; and fifthly y 3 Es, 21 d, lO-J- /., being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit will 
be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot be 
so great. 

Of the silver called Mri mA shdhzy and the other above mentioned baser 
coins, one rupee buys 1 t. Q m, 4 s., so that 950 Eiipees will buy 989 t, 7 m. 
In the Sabhdld j)roeoss, 14 t, 10 m, 1 s, burn away, being at the rate of 1|- 1. 
per cent, ; and in making the ingots, 4 t. 11 m. 3 s, are lost in the fire. The 
remainder yields 1012 rupees; and from the MM % Hharal 3^ Es. are recover- 
able. The several items BXB—firsty 4 Es. 27 d, 24| /. on account of the wages 
of the workmen {viz., the Weighnan 3 d, 7|-/. ; the Kabbah 2 Es, 0 (?. 19 /. ; the 
Qur^h6b 4 d, 19/. ; the Chdslmigir 3 d. 4/, ; the Melter 0 d, 12-J-/. ; the Zarrdh 
2 Es, 1 d . ; the SiMcachi 0 d, 12 J/.) ; secondly , 3 Es. 24 d, 13 j. for necessaries, 
{viz. 3 Es. 14 d. lead ; 10 charcoal ; and 15/. water) ; thirdly y 50 Es, 24 d,^ 
payable to the state ; fourthly y 030 Es, which the merchant receives for his 
silver; fifthly y 4 Es, 29 his profit.^ Sometimes the merchant gets the 
silver cheap, when his profit is much larger. 

1044 dams buy one man of copper, i. e.y at the rate of 26 d, 2^j, per sir. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting ; and as each ser yields 
30 dAmSy there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the merchant 
takes his capital, and 18 10^ j. as profit. 33 d, 10/. go to the workmen ; and 

13 d. 8/. for necessaries, {viz. 13 8 /. for charcoal ; 1 d, for water ; and 

1 d, for clay) ; 58^ d. go to the state. 


Km 13 . 

THE OEIGIN- OF METALS. 

The Creator by (tailing into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderM forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, liglit ; air is relatively 

’ These items added give Es. 1015, I sum mentioned by Ahulfazl (1015 Es, 
23d. 14| j., i. e.y a little more than the | 20 d.) 
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warm, moist, light ; water is relativelj cold, moist, heaTy ; earth is ahsokiteiy 
cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of heaviness ; 
moistness easily sei^arates particles, whilst ckyness prevents their separation. 
This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into existence, first ^ the 
dsar semidlp^ Bionmithirdly, plants ; animals. From the 

heat of the sun, watery particles become lighter, mix with the air, and rise 
up. Such a mixture is called (gas). From the same eaiise, earthy 

particles mix with the air, and rise up. This mixture is called dukhan 
(vapour). Sometimes, however, airy particles mix with the earth. Several 
philosoi^hers call both of the above mixtures hiikhdr, but distinguish the 
mixtui’e of watery particles and air by the name of moist, or watery luhlidr, 
whilst they call the mixture of earthy particles and air, dry luhlidr, or diilchdm 
hukhdr (vapour-like gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the 
surface of the earth, clouds, wind, rain, snow, &c. ; and, below the surface of 
our earth, earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look u]3on the lukhdr 
as the body, and upon the dulMm as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosoxohy. 

Miner ah are of five kinds : first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, dkQ ydqiit ; secondly, which do not melt, on account of 
their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being at 
the same time neither malleable, nor infiammable, as blue stone ; fourthly, 
those wliich can be melted, being however not malleable, but inflammable, 
as sulphur ; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are malleable, but not 
inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt, when from, the union of 
the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its particles are moveable; 
and a body is called malleable, when we can make it extend in such a 
manner, as to yield a longer and wider surface, without, however, either 
separating a part from it, or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of W’Mr with dukhan, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixtoe and complete union, the heat of the 
sun causes the whole to contract, qtjigksilveb will be produced. Since no 
part of it is destitute of dukhan, the dryness is perceptible ; hence, on touching 
it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it ; and since its contraction was 
produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. Again, when in a mixture of 
lukhdr and dukhan, both are nearly in equal projDortion, a tenacious greasy 
moisture is produced. At the time of fermentation, airy particles enter, when 
cold causes the whole to contract. This mass is inflammable. If the dukhan 
and the greasiness are a little in excess, sttlphtje will be produced, in colour 


^ Or doings from on htgli, as raiii> snow, &c. 
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eitlier red or yellow, or grey or wMte, If tlie proportion of tlie dxiklidn is large, 
and that of the grease less, absekig will result, which is red and yellow. And 
if the quantity of the is greater, pure, black and yellow haphtha will 

arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause of the ^ 
contraction, they can be melted ; and on account of the prevalence of greasi- 
ness and tenacious moistness, they are also infiammable, though, on account 
of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of the 
seven bodies,^’ there arise various forms from a difference in purity, or from 
peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the action of the 
component parts on each other. Thus dher will result, when neither of the 
t-wo components mixes with earthy particles, when they are pure and become 
perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, and less than the quicksilYer. 
Or, when both are in equal proportions and the sulphur red, and capable of 
colouring, yoZt? will originate. Again, under similar circumstances, if both * 
contract after the mixture, but before a complete union has been effected, 
hlidrcliini ^uoduced. This body is also called and seems 

really to be raw gold ; some say, it is a kind of copper. Again, if only the 
sulphur be impxue, and the cxuicksilver the larger component, with an 
additional powder of burning, copper will result. And if the mixture be not 
thorough, and the quicksilver larger, tin will be produced ; some say that 
purity of the components is essential. If both compoxinds be of an inferior 
kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy particles of the quicksilver have a 
tendency of separating, and the power of bxirning be inherentha the sulphur, 
iron will result. And if under similar conditions the intermixture be not 
perfect, and the quicksilver quantitatively larger, leai will come into existence. 
These seven metals are called the seven hdies ; and qxiicksilver has the name 
of the mother of the todies^ and sulphur, the father of the lodies. Qxxicksilver 
is also denominated the spirit^ and arsenic and sxdphur, the pivots of life, 
last (pewter), wliich, according to the opinions of some, is Miih i thtiya, 
and resembles lead, is now'-here mentioned in philosophical books, bxxt there 
is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of JdUr, which is a dependency 
of the Subah of Ajmir. Some practical mechanics^ are of opinion that the 
metal called rl^dg is a silver in the state of leprosy, and quicksilver a silver in 
the state of ai)oplexy ; that lead is gold apoplectic and hxunt, and hronze 
crude gold ; and that the chemist, Hke the doctor, can restore these diseased 
metals by the principles of similarity and opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies several compounds, used for 
ornaments, vessels, &c. Among them I may mention, 1. Safulru, which the 


^ Accoiding to some MSS., the Hindus, 


people of Ilindiistaii call hdmt It is a mistee of 4 sers of copper to 1 ser of 
tin, melted togetlier. 2, Eki^ 4 sers of copper to 1-J sers of leacL It is called 
in tills country 3. wMcli tlie Hindus eall _^ 2 ^cJ, is made in 

tliree ways, firsts 2-i- sers copper to 1 rkh i t ktvfjci^ wMcIi is nialleaMe, 
wlien cold ; secondly^ 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of ruh i tiitiyd^ wMeli is 
maUeable, wlieii lieated; thirdiy, 2 sers of to 1 ser of ruh i 

tuUyd, not worked witli tlie liamnier, but by casting. 4. &im i mhhfcdi, 
composed of lead, silver, and bronze ; it has a black lustre, and is used in 
painting. 5. JSafij 6shi idhith, like tbe KkojrcMm, is nowiiere to be found ; 
it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it tdliqun^ wliilst otkers give tiiis 
name to common copper. 6. Ashtdhdt^ a eompoimd of eiglit metals, rk,, tbe 
six of tlie Jiaftjosh^ ruh i tutiyd, and MmL It is also made of seven 
components. 7. Kwulpatr^ 2 sers of safidrk^ and 1 ser of copper. It is 
coloured, and looks well, and belongs to tke inventions of Ids Majesty.^ . 


AIN 14. 

ON SPECIFIC GEAVITY. 

It bas been said above that various compounds result ffoin a mixture 
of hiiJchar and dulcJidn, which themselves consist of light and heavy elements. 
Besides, bukhar is tvet or dry ; and a complete union of the two ^sets in, 
sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either of these 
conditions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery and airy 
particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles, is lighter 
than a mineral in which there are more watery and earthy particles ; and 
likewise, every mineral in which the bukhar predominates over the dukhan, 
is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. Again, a mineral 
in which the complete union of the bukhar and dukhan has set in, is heavier 
than one wldch has not reached this degree, because the interstices between 
the particles, and the entering of air, make a body large and light. Bearing 
this in mind, we have a means of discovering the weight and liglitness of 
every body. Some oiie,^ now long ago dead, has expressed the vuight of 
several bodies in verses, (metre Ilnjtass ) — 

Za rky ijussah i haftdd^ u yak diram smdh, 

Chiu shashast, u za arztz sty u liasM sJmmdry 
Zaliah cadast simib panjah o mih dhan cliil ; 

Birlmy u mis chihil 6 panj nuqrah <panjah u eJidr, 


^ This plirase seems to mean that 
the invention was made at the time of 
Akbar. 

^ Abu Nagr i Fardkii of Farah, a town 
hi Sijistan. His real name is Muhammad ’ 
Badriiddm. He has written aYocahu- 
6 


lary in rhyme, entitled Nigdh 
which for centuries has been read in 
nearly every Mjidrasah of Persia and 
India ; mde Journal As. Soc. Bengal, for 
1868, p. 7. 
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(inicksilver^ is 71 ; EM is 46 ; Tin is 38 ; Gold 100 ; Lead 59 ; Iron 40 ; 
Brass and Copper 45 ; Silver 54.’’ Others have expressed the mimhexs 
hy mneniotecliniGal words in rhyme, (metre Rmrud)— 

IfuhJiMzz i miistrnviyyul hajm rd chiin dmdcmhi^ 

IkJitildf i wami Mrai har yalce hi isMibdL 
Zar laJcan, ^ilaq alcmi^ usrul iaha% arziz Italy 
Fizzah^nady dhan yald, miss d sJialali mah, riii mdh. 

If yon weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will douhtlessly 
• find their different weights as follows : — gold lahan^^ quicksilver almiy lead 
daliany tin Italy silver 7mdy iron yaHy copper and brass malty rM mdlii^^ If of 
these nine metals, pieces he taken of equal dimensions, their weights wiU he 
different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight to the difference in the 
qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to it their lightness or 
heaviness, their fioating or sinidng in water, and their weights as indicated 
by common and hydrostatic balances. 

Several deep-sighted xMilosophers compute the weight of bodies with a 
reference to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 
100 misqMs of each metal; and from the quantities of %^ater thrown out 
" ujioii the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them 
in volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water is wliich 100 
miscjals of a body disj^lace, the greater is its volume, and the less its weight ; 
and reversely. Thus 100 m, of silver dis]olace 9| m. of water, and the same 
quantity of gold, 5^ m. If the weight of the water dis]_fiaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water wiU be found. The scales 
of the air-balance are both suspended in air : those of the hydrostatic balance 
are both on the smface of the water. As the heavier body possesses the greater 
power for sinking, it wiU, in any case, move in the dhection of the iJerxoeiidi- 
cular ; but, if either of the two scales be on the surface of the water, and ■ 
the other in the air, the latter scale, although perhaps the lighter, will 
necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance than water, does not offer so 
much resistance. A body will sink in water, if the quantity of water 
displaced by it be less than the weight of the body ; and a body will float, 
if tliat quantity be greater ; and if the water displaced be equal to the weight 


^ Wc fix tlie specific gravities as fol- 
lows : — Gold 19.26 ; Mercury 18.6 ; 
Lead 11,325 ; Silver 10,47 ; Cop 2 ^er 9 ; 
Tin 7.82 ; IroJi 7.7, for which numbers 
water is uiuty. Abul Fazl takes gold as 
standard ; and assuming, for his values, 
19.20 as its specific gravity, we would 
get, Mercury 18.87 ; Lead 11,86 ; Silver 


10.40; Copper 8.67; Iroti 7.76; Tin 
7.82 ; BiU 8.86. 

^ The A'abic consonants of the nmemo- 
technical words la Jean, alam, &e., re- 
present numbers ; thus ^ -p 7c -p n == 
80 -j- 20 “p 50 ; cf -p Z -p m == 1 -p 80 Hf* 
40 ; &o. 
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of tliG /body, its upper side will coincide with, tbe stirfece of tbe water. Ahu 
Madlidn lcim drawn up a table, wbicb I sball insert bere. 


Qimntpy of waUr dkplaeed hj 100 Apparent weigU {weight in wafer) of 
misqdls of 100 mtsgdis of 

Misqals. Bangs. Tassujes. Misqals. Dangs. Tassujes* 


Cold,' 

5 

1 

■ 2 

Gold, .......... 

95 

4 

2 '■ 

Quicksilver, . . 

1 

2 

1 

Quicksilver, .... 

92 

3 

3 

Lead, ........ 

8 

5' 

3 

Lead, 

91 

1 

3 . 

Silver, ........ 

9 

4 

1 

Silver, . 

90 

L 

3 

¥?>ui, ..... T . 

. . 11 

2 

3 

Bdi, 

88 

4 

■3 

Copper, ..... 

11 

3 

3 

Copper, 

88 

3 

3. 

Brass, ........ 

11 

4 ■ 

3 

Brass, 

88 

2 

3 

Iron, 

, , 12 

5 

2 

L-’on, ..... . .... 

87 

3 

2 

Tin, 

. . « 18 

4 

3 

Tin, 

86 

2 

3 

Yaqut (lig'lit blue), 25 

1 

2 

Yaqut (light blue,) 

74 

4 

2 

Ydqiit (red), . 

26 

3 

3 

Yaqilt (red,) .... 

74 

3 

3 

Euby, . . . . . . . 

.. 27 

5 

2 



72 

3 

2 

Zumurrud, . . , 

. . 36 

2 

3 

Zumurrud, 

63 

4 

3 

Pearl, 

.. 37 

1 

3 

Pearl, 

62 

5 

3 

Lapis lazuli, . 

38 

3 

3 

La]3is lazuli, .... 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian, . . . 

38 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

61 

3 

3 

Amber, 

89 

3 

3 

Amber, 

60 

3 

3 

Billaur, ..... 

40 

3 

3 

Billaur, 

60 

3 

3 

The iveigM {in 

air) of the -imdermen- 

The iveight {in an 

’) of the 

under men- 

tlomd metahj 

the volume of 100 

mis- 

tioned precious stones, the 

volume of 

qah of gold leing talcen* 

as the unit 

100 misqals of the him ydqiit heing 

of vokime. 

taken as the tmit of volume. 

Misqals. Dangs Tassujes. Misqals. Dangs Tassujes, 

Gold, 

. , , 100 

0 

0 

Yaqut (light blue,) 

94 

3 

3 

Quicksilver, . 

71 

1 

1 

Yaqiit (red,) .... 

94 

3 

. 3 

Lead, ....... 

59 

2 

2 

Euby," 

90 

2 

3 

Silver, 

54 

3 

3 

Zumurrud, ...... 

69 

3 

3 

Eui, 

.. 46 

2 

3 

Pearls, ........ 

67 

5 

2 

Copper, 

45 

3 

3 

Lapis lazuli, . . . , 

65 

■■■3'/., 


Brass, . . V , . . , 

. . 45 

3 

5(?)Cornelian, ...... 

64 

4 

2 

Iron, 

.. 40 

0 

o; 

Amber, ........ 

64 

3 


Tin, . . . . . . . . . 

38 

2 

2 

Billaur, 

63 

3 

3 


^ With the exception of Qnichsilver, 
Silver^ and Yciqui (light hhie\ the 
numbers given in the MSS., and tbe above 
list, are slightly wrong, because the sum 


of the weights of the water displaced and 
the apparent weight, ought to give 100 
misqals (1 m, = 6 ; 1 <?. = 4 t) But in 

, . most items there is an excess of om ding. 
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■ ATO, 15. 

THE IMPEEIAL HAEEM. 

His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety in business, 
Tlirongh. order tlie world becomes a meadow of triitli and reality ; and tliat 
wMcli is bnt externa,!, receives tbrongb it a spiritual meaning. For tliis 
reason, tbe large mimber of women— a vexations question even for great 
statesmen — fiirnislied Ms Majesty with, an opportunity to display Ms wisdom, 
and to rise from tbe low level of worldly dependence to tbe eniinenee of 
perfect freedom. Tbe imperial palace and bonsebold are therefore in tbe 
best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, and 
of other countries ; and secures by these ties of harmony thej)eace of the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons from 
the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does he 
also elevate faitliM persons to the several ranks in the service of the seraglio. 
Short-sighted men tMnk of impime gold, which will gi’adnally turn into pure 
gold but the far-sighted know that his Majesty understands how to nse 
elixirs® and chemical processes. Any kind of growth will alter the constitution 
of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, and tin and lead to silver ; hence 
it is no matter of astonishment, if an excellent being changes the worthless 
into men. The saying of the wise is true that the eye of the exalted is the 
elixir for producing goodness.’’ Such also are the results fi.owing fcom the 
love of order of his Majesty, from Ms wisdom, insight, regard to rank, Ms 
resjpect for others, his activity, Ms patience. Even when he is angry, he does 
not deviate from the right path ; he looks at every tMng with Idndly 
feelings, weighs rumours well, and is free from all xmejudice ; he considers it 
a great Messing to have the good wishes of the people, and does not allow the 
intoxicating pleasnres of this world to overpower his calm jixdgment. 

^ His Majesty has made a large enclosure mth fine buildings inside, where 
he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he has 
given to each a separate apartment. He has also divided them into sections, 
and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women have been 
ajipointed as ddroglmlis^ and superintendents over each section, and one has 
been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial offices, every 
thing is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently liberal. 
Not counting the presents, wMch his Majesty most generously bestows, the 
women of the liighest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Es. per mensem. Some 



* So according to tbe opinion of the ® Elixirs change qnleldy that which is 
philoBopliera of the Middle Ages, worthless into pure gold. " 


of tlie servants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 2 Es. Attacliefl to the 
private aiidience hall of the palace, is a clever and zealons writer, who 
siipeiiiiteiids the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps an account of the 
cash and the stores. If a woman wants anything, within the limit of her 
salary, she aj)plies to one of the TahiviUdra (cash-keepers) of the seragHo. 
The Tahwildar then sends a memorandum to the writer, who cheeks it, 
when the G-eneral Treasurer makes the payment in cash, as for claims of 
this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, writes 
out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers of the state. 
It is then stamped with a peculiar Imperial seal, which is only used in 
grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes payable. The 
money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General Treasury to the 
General Tahwildar, who on the order of the writer of the Harem, hands it 
over to the several Sub-Tahwildars for distribution among the servants of 
the seraglio. All monies are reckoned in their salaries at the current rate.-^ 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women; the 
most trustworthy of them are jdaced about the apartments of his Majesty. 
Outside of the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a jn^oper distance, 
there is a guard of faithful beyond whom are the porters of the 

gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Ahadis, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Begums, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the >seraglio, and wait for a rex^ly. Erom thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are permitted 
to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission to remain 
there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty does 
not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper order. 


AIN 16. 

THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOUBNBYS. 

It would be difficult to describe a large encampment ; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys, 

1. The Guldihdr is a grand enclosime, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square. At its eastern end a 


At 40 (hims per rupee. 
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X:)avilioii of two entrances is erected, containing 54 divisions, 24 j^ards long, 
and 14l)road; and in tlie middle tiiere stands a large CMuUn rdoti,^ and 
round about it a Sardpardak^ Adjoining to tbe tliey 

two-storied pavilion, in wMcb Ms Majesty divine worsliij), and 

from tbe top of wMcb, in tbe morning, be receives tbe compliments of tbe 
nobility. No one connected witb tbe seraglio enters tbis building witboiit 
special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four climlin rdotis are erected, 10 yards 
long, and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvass, where tbe favourite- 
women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for tbe servants, 
witb Sdihfbis^ of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. Adjoining to this 
is a Sardpardah of carpet, 60 yards square, witMn which a few tents are 
erected, tbe ]place for the Urduhe/is,^ and other female servants. Partber on 
up to tbe inivate audience ball, there is a fine open space, 150 yards long 
and 100 yards broad, called the and on both sides of it, a screen 

is set up as before described which is supported by poles 6 yards long, fixed 
in tbe ground at distances of two yards. Tbe poles are one yard in tbe 
ground, and are ornamented with brass knobs on the top, and ke]>t firm by 
two ro]pes, one j)assing inside, and tbe other outside of tbe enclosure. The 
guards watch here, as has been described. 

In tbe midst of the plain is a raised j)latform,'‘ which is x)rotected by an 
-awning, or Nanigkrah^ supported by four jDoles. Tbis is tbe place, where bis 
Majesty Ksits in tbe evening, and none but those who are particularly favomed, 
are here admitted. Adjoining to the Guldibdr, there is a circular enclosure, 
consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, tbe door of tbe enclosure 
opening into tbe Malitabk ; and in the midst of it, is a Chaulin rdoU^ ten yards 
long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over which twelve awnings are , 
spread, each of twelve yards, and separated by canvasses, Tbis place, in every 
division of which a convenient closet is constructed, is called IbachU, which is 
tbe (Cbagatai) name used by bis Majesty. Adjoining to tbis a Sardpo/rdah is 
put up, 150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of tliirty- 
six square yards, tbe Sarapardab being, as before, sustained by poles witb 
knobs. In tbe midst of it tbe state-ball is erected, by means of a thousand 
carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening fifteen yards wide. 
A tentlike covering, or Qalmdari, made of waxcloth, or any other lighter 
material, is spread over it, which affords protection against tbe rain and tbe 
sun ; and round about it, are fifty awnings, of twelve yards each. Tbe pavilion, 
wlxicb servos as Diwdn % hhag^ or private audience ball, has prox)er doors 
and locks. Here tbe nobles, and tbe officers of tbe army, after having 

Dcscnbed in the twenty-first Ain. | ^ As maybe still seen in the ruins of 

Awnings. » Armed women. 1 Eatlipur Sikri. 
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obtained leave tliroiigli the pass before the Eniperor, the list of 

officers eligible for admissioii being changed on the first of every month. 
The |)laee is decorated, both inside and outside with carpets of various 
colours, and resembles a beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance 
of 350 yards, ropes are drawn, fastened to poles, wMeh are set up at a 
distance of three yards from each other. 'Watchmen are stationed about 
them. This is the Diio&n i or public audience hall, round which, as 
above described, the various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at 
a distance of twelve tandls is the Naqqttrah KMmhj^ and in the midst of the 
area the JLhdsdialf is lighted up. 

Some encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of them 
is p>nt up by the Farrctslies on a piece of ground which the Mir Man'Mld' have 
selected as an eligible s^Dot, whilst the other camj:) fiumiture is sent in advance, 
to await the approach of his Majesty. Each encampment req^uires for its 
carriage 100 elet^hants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers. It is 
escorted by 500 troopers, MansaMdrs,^ Ahadis. Besides, there are employed 
a thousand Farrashes, natives of Ir^, Turan, and Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 
100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, and torch-bearers, 30 workers 
in leather, and 150 swee^oers. 

The monthly p>ay of the foot varies from 240 to 130 dams. 


Am 17. 

THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE AEMY. 

Although his Maj esty but rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
troox^s accomx)any him in whatever direction an expedition may go ; but a 
considerable number, in every jirovince, are employed on various services, 
and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding of camp- 
* followers, and the number of the troo]3s themselves, it would take a soldier 
days to find his tent ; and how much worse would it be for a stranger ? 
His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamjDing his troo];)s, 
which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground they 
]pitch the imx)erial seraglio, the audience hah, and the Ffaqqdrah hlmnah^ 
all occux)ying a sj^ace the length of which is 1530 yards. To the 
right and left, and behind, is an open space of 360 yards, which no one 
but the guards are allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 


^ Paymasters. The Commanding Offi- 
cers were at the same time x)aymasters, 
as they collected the rents of the lauds 
assigned to them for the payment of their 
contingents. 

^ A turret on the top of which the 


band x>lays. Regarding the tandh, vide 
the tenth Ain of the third book. 

® A high pole to the top of which an 
immense lamp is fixed. Vide p. 50. 
Quarter masters. 

^ Grandees. 
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the left conti-e are the tents of Maiyam Makiim/ Gulhaclan Bi'ginu, and 
other chaste ladies, and. the tents of Prinoe Danyal ; to the right, tiiose of 
Snlt'dii Salim ^ and to the left, those of Prince Shah Jdimad. Peiiind 
their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops are placed, and at a 
liu’ther distance of 30 yards behind them, at tlie four corners of tho camp, 
the bSaars. The nobles are encamped without on all sides, according- to 
their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left. 


AI'N 18 . 

ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fii-e and light ; surly, ignorant men consider it forgetfidness of the 
Almighty, and fire worship. But the deep-sighted know better. As the 
external form of the worship of » the select’’^ is based upon propriety, 
and as people think the neglect of some sort of. worship abominable, there 
can be nothing improper iir the veneration of that exalted element which is 
the source of man’s existence, and of the duration of his life ; nor should base 
tliouglits enter siicli a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaikh Sharafuddm Miinyari” said, “ Wliat can be 
done with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp, when the sun is down ?” 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light, (the sim), and bears 
the imiwession of its holy essence. H light and fire did not exist,’ we shoidd 
be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be of no avail 
to the eyes. The fire of the sim is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries the 
whole world being tlien surrounded by his Ught, they expose a round piece ’ 
of a white and shining stone, caUed in Hindi Skrajkrmt, to the rays of tho 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the lieat 
of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of inoper persons.' 


* Maryam^ MaMni, {L e., dwelling 
with the virgin Mary, who together with 
ABiah, the wife of Pharao, Khadijah, the 
name of Muhammad’s fii^st wife, and 
Fatiinali, his daughter, are the tour perfect 
women of the Islcinijis the Akhar s 
mother. Her name was Ramidah Bdn4 
Ber/um ; vkh .Badaoiu, ed. Bibl. lud. I, 
]>. Chdbadan Begum {i, e,^ Lady 

Bose body) ajipears to be the name of one 


of Akhar’s favomite wives. 

8 The membei-s of the Divine Faith. 

■ in tho bogin- 

nmg of the fifteenth oentiiry. Miuiair'is a 
town m Bahnr ; vide .Journal As. Soc 
feipl, 18fa8, p. 7, 1. 3,fro„, 
the biopaplues of Indian Saints in the 
fourth book His works me to be found 
among the Pereiaii MSS. of the Society's 


Tile laiiip-ligliters, toreli-'bearers and cooks of the IioiiselioM use it for tlieir 
offices ; and wlieii tlie year lias passed away in liappiness, they renew the 
fire. The vessel ill which this fire is preserved, is called Ar/uif/i/^ /. e.. 
fire-pot. '■ ■■ " ' 

There is also a shining white stone, called CJtandrh'dnt^ which, upon 
Ibeing exposed to the heanis of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one gliari^ before sunset, his Majesty, if on horse- 
Tback, alights, or if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the 
splendour of royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with 
his heart. And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white 
candles, on twelve caii(Eesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his 
Majesty, when a singer of sweet melodies, ^vith a candle in his hand, sings 
a variety of delightful airs to the yn'aise of God, beginning and concluding 
with a j)rayer for the continuance of this aiisj)icious reign. His Ma,jesty 
attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks 
God for renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle- 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten ma/m and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more : they 
give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candlestick, one 
yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is adorned 
with the figure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards and upwards 
in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff it. Besides 
there are everyivhere flambeaux^ both inside and outside, which increase the 
light very nnieli. The first, second, and third nights of every lunar month, 
•when there is moonlight hut for. a short time, eight wncks are used;® 
from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number every night, so 
that oil the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one is sufficient ; and 
they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase one ■wick every day 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For the t\Yentieth night the number 
is the same as on the nineteenth ; on the twenty-first and twenty-second 
they increase one daily ; the twenty-third is the same as the twenty- second ; 
and from the twenty-fourth to tlio last, eight wicks are lighted up. They 
allow for every wick one ser of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places 
there are fat-hurners, where grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance 
varies according to the si^ie of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come from 
-4 

^ One fjliari = 21 minutes. I very common in India. 

® Oil-burners with several wicks are [ ® For each flambeau. 
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far, Ms Majesty lias caused to he erected, in front of tlie Durbarj a pfflo 
iip-wards of forty yards Mgli, wMcii is supported by sixteen ropes } and on 
tbe top of tlie pole is a large lantern, wliicli tbey call AlidsdiahJ' Its liglit 
is seen from great distances, guides tlie soldiers to tlie imperial camp, and 
lielps tbem to find tlieir tents. In former times, before tlie lamxi teas erected, 
tlie men bad to sniffer bardsliips from not being able to find the road. 

In tbis dei)artment, Mansabdars, Abadis, and other troops, are employed. 
Tbe allowance of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never less tiiaii 
80 d4nis. 


Km 19. 

THE ENSIHNS OE EOYALTY. 

Tbe BJiamMiW of tbe areb of royalty is a divine bglit, wMcli God directly 
transfers to kings, without tbe assistance of men ; and kings are fond of 
external splendoxu:, because they consider it an image of tbe Divine gloiy. 
I shall mention some of tbe insignia used at present. 

1. Tbe Aiiran^i or tbi’one, is made of several forms; some are inlaid 
witli precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, &c. 2. Tbe 
or umbrella, is adorned with tbe most precious jewels, of wMcb there are 
never less than seven. 3. Tbe 8mM}i is of an oval form, a yard in length, 
and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade, and 
ornamented with precious stones. One of tbe attendantvS bolds it, to keep 
ofiP tbe rays of the sun. It is also called Aftdhgir. 4. Tbe Kauhahali,^ of 
which several are bung tip before tbe assembly ball. 

These four insignia are only used by Mugs. 

5. Tbe \dlam, or standard. Wlien tbe king rides out, not less than five 
of these are carried along with tbe wrapped uj) in scarlet cloth bags. 
On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. Tbe Chatrtog, a 
kind of ^Alam^ but smaller than it, is adorned with tbe tails of TMbetan 
yaks. 7. Tbe Tumant6g is l^e tbe CJiatrtoq, but longer. Both insignia are 
flags of tbe highest dignity, and tbe latter is bestowed upon great 3 iobles 
only. 8. Tbe Jhmidd is an Indian fiag. Tbe Our necessarily contains a 
flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in tbe NaqqitralhMiiali^ I may mention, 
1. the Iiuwargctlij commonly called damdmah ; there are eighteen pair of 

^ From Ikds sky, and dial lamp. At nigkt, those ])ictnrcs are ilbiinimited. 
The Akasdiyali is also mentioned by ® Tide the plates. 

Bernier. ^ Tlio Q/rr is a collection of flags, arms, 

^ Shummh is a picttire of the snn affixed and other insignia, which follow the king 
td the gatesor walls of thepalaces of kings. wherever he goes. 
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Them more or less; a,iid. ' tliey give a deep BOiiiHi ■. 2. The mqq&ruh, tweiiry 
pair, mo 3 *e or less. 3. wMcli foiii" are 4, The is 

made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals : and they never hknv fewer 
than four. 5. 21ie stirnd ot the Persian and Indian kinds ; they blow nine 
together. 6. The of the Persian, Eni^opean, and Indian kinds ; they 
blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass, and made in the form of a 
cow’s horn ; they blow two together. 8. The smij, or cgmlal^ of whicli thi^ee 
pair ..are used. . 

Pornieiiy the band played four gharis before the eommeneement of the 
night, and likewise four gharis before daybreak; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at dawn. 
Ode ghari before sunrise, the musicians eonimenee to blow the surna, and 
wake up those that are asleep ; and one ghafi after sun rise, they play a 
short prelude, when they beat the kuwargah a little, whereupon they blow 
the karana, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, however, making 
use of the iiaqqarah'^; after a little pause the surnas are blown again, the 
time of the music being indicated by the naffrs. One hour later the naqq[arahs 
commence, when all musicians raise the auspicious strain.”^ After this 
they go tlu'ougli the following seven performances. 1. The Mursali^ wliieh 
is the name of a tune x^layed by the mwnil ; and afterwards the harddsM, 
which consists likewise of certain times, played by the whole band. This is 
followed by a pianissimo, and a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo ; 
2. The playing of the four times, called ibtiddi^ sMrdzi, galandart 

nigiw qatrah^^ or mdchud qatrah^ wliich occupies an hour. 3. The plajdng of 
the old Khwarizmite tunes. Of these his Maiesty has composed more than 
two hundred, which are the delight of young and old, esj^ecially the tunes 
JalMslidM, MaMmir Icarhat (?J^ and the TfaurozL 4. The swelling play of the 
cymbals. 5. The playing of Bd mkjdn daur. 6. The passing into the tunes 
(mfeiTy also called rdhi Idld^ after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwariz- 
mite tunes, played by the Mursil, after wMeh he passes into the mursali; he 
then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the whole 
band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful sentences 
and poems. This also lasts for an hour. Afterwards the surna-players 
perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in performing, 
especially on the naqqarah. 


^ Or Karrana. 

^ Probably blessings on his Majesty. 

® Several of these names of melodies 
are unclear, and will in all probability 


remain so. Perhaps the words shirdzi 
qalandari, a hermit of Shiraz,” belong 
to • each other. Nigar qatrah means, 
hekold the tem\ 

422S 
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Miiiisabdai's, Aliadis, and other troops are eiiiplojed in this depaitinerit. 
Tiio Tuoiithl}- pay of a foot-soldier does not exeeed 340, and is not less tliaii 
74 (lams. 

xm 20 . ' ■ 

THE BGYAL SEALS* 

Seals are nsed in the three^ branches of the Goyernriieiit ; in fact every 
man recpiires them in his transactions. s In the beginning of the present 
reign, Maidana Macj^ud, the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the character, .the name of his Majesty and those of his 
illustrious ancestors up to Timnrlang ; and afterwards he cut another similar 
seal, in ilio character, only with his Majesty’s inune. Eor judicial 

ti aiisaedoiis a second kind of seal was made, mihrdlt in form,® which had the 
following verse round the name of his Majesty — 

Ilthii niujil i rhd i hlmddst, Ms nacVidani hiligxmi sliitd m rah i rust. 
^‘Uprightness is the means of pleasing God; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind; and afterwards Maiilana ’Ali 
Ahmad of Dilili imx:)roved both. The round small seal goes by the (ehagatai) 
name of Uzuh, and is used for farmdn i sahtis and the large one, into which 
he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at first only used for letters 
to foreign kings, but now-a-days for both. Eor other orders a sc|nare seal is 
used, engraved with the words Alldhu Alchar, jalla> jaldlalu^ whilst another 
of a x>eculiar stamp is used for all matters connected with the seraglio. 
Eor the seals attached to fitryndm^ another stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1. M(mld7id Mafgud of Herat, one of the servants of Hmnayun, who 
writes well the riqd^ and msMliq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 
various mtstars* which he made, were much admired by people of experience. 
The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 


‘ OctTespoiuliug to the threefold divi- 
sion oi* the A'in i AldHon. 

" The word miifutr, a Beal, means also 
a siamp. and generally, the signaiuee of 
a maa. \Ve supi doeiiments, Orientals 
sti-uup their nanius to them. Sealing wax 
is rarely used on account of the climate ; 
a tonneious bla(‘k lifpiid, or the juice of 
the ijJieln nni is preferred. 

® Vide note p. 30. 

f 'ide the elevoiith xlin of the second 
hook. 

* Copyists take a piece a pasteboard 


of the same size as the paper on which 
they write. Then they draw two parallel 
vertical lines, each about an incJi from 
the two vertical sides of tlie pasteboard. 
Along tlie.se lines they make small holes 
at equal intervals, and draw a string 
from the first hole at the left band to the 
first hole of the right of the pasteboard. 
Similarly, the two second holes are joined, 
and. so on, enre being taken that the 
horizontal strings are parallel. This con- 
trivance is called m4siai% from satar, a 
line. The copyist tlien puts the blank 
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2. Taml'hi ofliahiL He was educated in Ins native conntrv, and lircaicdn 
Ms art to sucli a i)erfeetioM as to excite tlie jealousy of tlio prec/cdiiig 
engTaver, wliom lie surpassed in 

3. Mir Dost of KdhuL He cuts botli tlie riqd' and nastct'Uq eliaracters 

in cornelian* ■ He does not come iip to tlie preceding artists. His riqd' is 
better; tlian Hs He also" understands -assaying. 

4. Maulconi Ihrdliim. In the art of cutting* cornelians lie is tlie pupil 
of Ms brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers ; and it 
is impossible to distinguish his rlqd^ and nadrdViq from the master pieces of 
the best calligraphers. He engraved the words Ml jaMl\ or the glorious 
ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Maitland 'AU AhnacV of BiliH who, according to ell calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as steel-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are talcen as copies. His nastaHiq is charming ; but he writes also other 
characters well. He learned the trade from his father Shaikh Husaiig 
studied the manner of Maulana Maqgud, and eventually surpassed ail. 


21 . 

THE EAEE.^SH imYNAH. 

His Majesty considers this department as an excellent dwelling-place, 
a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the ornament 
of royalty. He looks ui^on its efficiency as one of the insignia of a ruler, 
and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it, as a part of Divine 
worshixn The department has been much imj)roved, both in the quality 
and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new fashions. 
I shall mention a few particulars as specimens for future enquirers. 

1. The Bdrgdh, when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 
people. It takes a thousand farrashes a week to erect it with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. If 
plain, {i. ^3., without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments,) a bargdh costs 10,000 
Eiipees and upAvards, Avhilst the price of one full of ornaments is unlimited. 
The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain one. 2. The 
Chauhhi rdwati is raised on ten pillars. They go a little into the ground, and 
are of equal height, with the exception of two, which aro a little Mgher, as 


sheets on tlie top of the mistar, and presses 
on tliem with the hands, when the strings 
Avill leave marks on the paper sufficiently 
clear to prevent the writer from writing 
crookedly. 


^ Nizam of Herat, in his Tabaqat i 
Akban, mentions him among the contem- 
poraneous Persian poets, and gives a lew 
of his verses. 
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A triangular piece of wood fixed into 
angle formed by tbe vertical beam and 


a support. 


tlie eroBs. ])oani rests upon tlieiai* The pillars harve, above and below, a 
to keep thonifoui, and sevei^al rafters pass over the ddsahs and the 
crossbeam, tlie whole being kept tightly together by elanips and bolts 
and nuts. The -walls and the roof consist of mats. There is one door or 
tv^o ; and at the height of the lower dasahs there is a raised platform. The 
inside is ornamented -with brocade and velvet, and the outside -^dh scarlet- 
sackcloth, tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The Bodshjdmh -mamil, or 
Ixouse of two stories, is raised upon eighteen pillars, six yards in lieight, 
which support a wooden platform ; and into this, pillars of four eulxits in 
length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an upper story. The inside 
and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. On the march it is 
used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also as a place of divine 
•v^orship, where he prays to the Sun ; and hence the building resembles 
a man who strives after G-od -without forgetting his worldly duties, whose 
one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, and the other eye 
to the motly mnil of the world. After the devotions are over, the women 
are allowed to enter, to pay their compliments, and after them, outsiders. 
On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the rations (of the 
elephants, camels, &c.,) which is calledyto'dM, or window. 4. Zamzndoz 
is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, sometimes with two 
door poles ; screens are also hnng up within it, so as to form divisions. 
5. The ^Ajdihi consists of nine a-wnings on four pillars. Five of the awnings 
are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make it so as to contain one 
division only, supported by a single pole. 6. The Mandal is composed of 
•five avmingvS joined together, and is supported by four poles. Four of the 
awnings are let down, so as to form a private room ; sometimes all four are 
drawn up, or one side oiiLy is left open. 7. The AfWhamlali consists of 
seventeen awnings, sometimes separate, sometimes joined together; they 
are supported by eight poles. 8. The Khargdh is a folding tent made in 
various ways; some with one, others with two doors. 9. The 8Mmydnah-d^y^mi\g 
is made of various sizes, but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The 
Qalandari has been described.® 11. The Bardpardah was made in former 
times of coarse canvass, but his Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The 
Gzddlhd)% is a wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls 
of the Khargdh, with leather straps, so that it can he folded together, 
when the camp breaks off. The guUlhdr is covered with red cloth, tied with 
tape. 
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Carpets. 

, ' His : Majesty lias caused carpets to 'be made of woiiderfiil Tarioties Mticl 
diarming textoes ; lio lias appointed experienced workmen, wlio liave 
prodneed many master-pieces. Tlie carpets of Tran and Turin are no more 
tboiiglit of, altliongli iiiercliants still import car|)ets from Goslikaii, Eduizistan, 
IHnxiaii, and Sabzwar.^ AIL kinds of earx>et weayers liave settled kere, and 
drive a floimsMng trade. Tiiere are found in every town, especially in 
Agrak, JFatkpur, and Lakor. In tke imperial workskops, single carpets are 
made 20 7 tmsujes long, and 6 ll-J broad, at a cost of 1810 

rupees, wkick tkose wko are skilled in tke business kave valued at 2715 
rupees. 

Taki/aJinaniads, or woolen coverlets, are brougkt from Kabul and Persia, 
but are also made in tkis country. 

It would take up too muck time to describe tke jdjams^ sliatrinjky 
l(duchi8, and tke fine mats wliick look as if woven witk silk. 

ATN 22. . 

THE ABDA'E KHANAH. 

His Majesty calls tkis source of life ‘Hke water of immortality,” ancl 
kas committed tke care of tkis department to proper persons. He does not 
drink muck, but j)ays muck attention to tkis matter. Botk at kome and on 
travels, ke cfrinks Ganges water. Some trustwortky persons are stationed 
on tke banks of tkat river, wko dispatck tke water in sealed jars. Mlieii 
tke court was at tke capital Agrak and in Fatkpur, tke water came from tke 
district of Sariin f but now^ tkat liis Majesty is in tlie Panjab, tke water is 
brougkt from Hardwar. For tke cooking of tke food, rain water or water 
taken from tke J amnak and tke Ckaiiab is used, mixed uitk a little Ganges 
water. On journeys and kuiitiiig j)arties Ms Majesty, from Ms xu'edilection 
for good water, ax:)points experienced men as water-tasters. 

Saltpetre, wkick in gunpowder produces tke explosive keat, is used by 
Ms Majesty as a means for cooling- water, and is tkus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline eartk. Tkey fill witk it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting wkat drops tM*ougk, 



GosJilchi^ or JoshaqSh a town in cities of the Persian province Khiirasitn, 

Traq i 'Ajami, half way between Kashan between Maskhacl (Meshed) and the Cas- 

and Isfahan. Khiizistan is the Persian piaii Sea, 

province of which Shushtar, or Shiistar, ^ The nearest station on the Ganges 

is the capital ; the ancient Susiana. from Agrah. 

Kirman is the capital of the Persian ^ A. D. 1596, As in 1586 Fathpiir had 
pro%dnce Kirman, which borders on Baliv ceased to be the capital, Ak bar resided 

chistan. Sabzwdr is one of the chief mostly in the Panjab. 
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tliey l)oil it, clean it, and let it erjstalize. One ser of water is tlieii put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silyer, or any otlier sueli metal, and tlie nioiitli closed. 
Tlieii two and a lialf sers of saltpetre are tlirown into a vessel, togetlun* witli 
five sers of water, and in tMs mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an lioiir, wlien tlie water in tlie goglet will become cold. Tke 
price of saltx>etre varies fiom f to 4 mansj^cr 

Since tlie tliirtietli year^ of tfie Divine wlien tlio imperial standai*ds 
were erected in tlie Panjab, snow and ice Iiave come into use. Ice is 
brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from tlie district of 
Panlian, in tlie nortbern mountains, about forty-five hos from Labor. Tlie 
dealers derive a considerable profit, two to tliree sers of ice being sold -per 
rupee, Tlie greatest profit is derived when tbe ice is broiiglit by water, next 
wben by carriages, and least wben by bearers. Tbe inliabitaiits of tlie 
mountains bring it in loads, and seU it in piles containing from 25 to 30 seers, 
at tbe rate of 5 dtos. If tbey bave to bring it very far, it costs 24 17 j, \ 

if tbe distance be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of tbe ten boats employed for tbe transport of ice, one arrives daily 
at tlie capital, each being manned by four boatmen. Tlie ice bundles contain 
from six to twelve sers, according to tbe temperature. A carriage brings 
tv''o loads. There are fourteen stages, where the liorses are changed ; and 
besid("s, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers arrive daily. 
By this kind of transport, a ser of ice costs in iviiiter 3 21 j. ; during tlie 

rains 14 d. 20/. ; in tbe intermediate time 9 d. 21-^-/, ; and in tbe averag<P 
5 d, Id-j y. If it is brought by bearers, twenty- eiglit men are required for 
tbe fourteen stages. Tbey bring every day one load, containing four parcels. 
In the b(>ginning of tbe year the ice costs 5 d, 194- j, ; in tlie middle 16 
7 in the end 19 d. 15 1/., per sir ; in tbe average^ 8| d. 

All ranks use ice in summer ; tbe nobles use it tlirougbout tlie whole 

year. 


A'lN 23. 


.. THE IMPEEIAL KITCHEN. 

Hi,s Brajesty even extends bis attention to this department, and lias given 
rnanj wise regulations for it ; nor can a reason bo given wdiy lie should not 
do so, as the equibbrium of man’s natoe, the strength of tbe body, tbe 


' A. I), 1586. 

^ Tlio te:s,t lias mrdsari, wHch may 
mean Ihe average ; but tlie price given 
by AbuUazl is not an average. The 
charges for icc, at ihe time of Akbar, 


may be compared to the prices of th e 
present ago. Here, in Calcutta, one ser 
of American ice costs two asinas, or -g- 
rupee, L c., "*4’ = 6 dams of Akbar. 
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eaxKiliility of recemiig external and mternal blessiiigSj and tlie aeq^iiisitiun uf 
worldly and religions advantages, depend nltiniatelj on proper care being 
sliewn for apj^ropriate food. This knowledge distinguishes man from beasts, 
with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, he stands upon the same 
level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a mind, so eomi^reliensive an 
understanding, so universal a kindness, he would have chosen the path of 
solitude, and given up sleep and food altogether j and even now, when he 
has taken upon himself the temporal and spiritual leadership of the people, 
the q^uestion, ^ ‘ What dinner has been prepared to-day never passes over his 
tongue. In the course of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and 
leaves off before he is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this 
meal, but the servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of 
an hour, after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. 

The food allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken 
from the kitchen in tlie morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this department ; 
and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform -well * 
whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by the Prime 
Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the affairs of the 
state, but especially this im|)ortant dex3artment. Notwithstanding aU this, 
liis Majesty is not nmiiindful of the conduct of the servants. He ax)i3oints a 
zealous and sincere man as Mir Bahdival^ or Master of the Kitchen, upon 
whose insight the success of the dej)artment depends, and gives him several 
U];)right persons as assistants. There are also treasurers for the cash and 
the stores, several tasters, and a clever writer. Cooks from ah countries 
prepare a great variety of dishes of afi kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also 
oily, sweet and spicy dishes. Every day such dishes are jorepared as the 
nobles can scarcely command at their feasts, from which you may infer how 
exq^uisite the dishes are which are prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount ; the money bags and the door of the store- 
house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bakawal and the writer ; and 
every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn iq:), the 
reeeix>t for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered under 
the head of the exx^euditure. At the beginning of every quarter, the Mwdn 
i hmjiddt and the Mir BaMwal, collect whatever they think will be necessary ; 
e. y., StiBMds rice from Bhardij, JDewzirah rice from Gwaliar, Jinjin rice from 
Eajori and Nimlah, yVw from lIi<;dT Firiizak ; ducks, water-fowls, and 


^ Superintendent of the stores, workshops, &c. 
8 
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certain Yogetalflos from Ka^limir. Patterns are always keiit. Tiir* s]ioe]7, 
goats, "berberies, fowls, ducks, &c., are fattened by tlie co(!ks ; fowis are 
never kept longer tliaii a month. The slaughtcr-houBe is withotit the city or 
the camp, in the neighbourhood of rivers and tanks, -where the meat is waslied, 
wdien it is sent to the kitchen in sacks sealed hy the cooks. There it is 
again ^vashed, and thrown into the pots. The water-carriers pour the water 
out of their leather bags into earthen vessels, the mouths of wliieli are 
covered with pieces of cloth, and sealed up ; and the water is loft to settle 
before it is used. A place is also told off as a kitchen garden, that there 
may he a continual sup^ffy of fresh greens. The Mir Bakcbval and the 
writer determine the price of every eatable, -wliich becomes a fixed rule ; 
and they sign the day-book, the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list 
of wages of the servants, &c., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, 
idle talkers, unknown persons are never employed ; no one is entertained 
without seciuity, nor is x^ersonal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthon-ware ; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Siih- 
Bakawals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their moutlis and noses when the food is taken out; the cook and the 
Bakawal taste it, after wliich it is tasted by the Mxr Bakawal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mfr Bakawal 
attaches Ms seal, and wuates on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, whicli he sends inside,, with the seal of the Mir Bakawal, that none 
of the dislies may be changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakawals, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in hags containing the seal of the Bakawal, 
various, kinds of bread, saucers of cui*ds piled up, and small stands 
containing plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The 
servants of tlie palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the 
ground, and arrange the dishes ; and when after some time his Majesty 
commences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance ; first, 
the share of tlio derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prostrates liimself in prayer. The Mr 
Bakdwal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away according to 
the above hst. Some victuals are also kept half ready, sliould they be called 


Tlie eopi)er utensils are tinned twice a montii ; tliose ortiie priiiee.s, 
once j wliatever is Lrokeii is given to tlie brazier>s, wlio itiake iu:w < >.iies.. 


ATIST 24. 

EECIPES FOE DISHES. 

Tliere are many dislies, but tbe description is diffieidi I shall give 
some p)articidars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
firsts such ill which no meat is used, called now-a-days gufydnah ; semndh/^ 
such in which meat and rice, &c., are usedv^^^Y%, meats with spices. I 
shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

First, 1. Zard hirinj, 10 5, of rice ; 5 s, of sugarcandy ; Si-s. of g’hi : 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, l- s. of each ; J 5 . of salt ; i s. of fresh ginger ; 
1-J- dams saffron, 2|- misqals of cimiamon. This will make four ordinary disli.es . 
Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without any: and instead 
of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with meat and salt. 
2. KhmhkaF 10 s. rice ; i s, salt ; bnt it is made in different ways. This will 
likewise give four dishes. One maund of Bkvz^irali paddy yields 25 s. of 
rice, of which 17 sers make a fall pot ; jinjin rice yields 22 sers. 3. Khicliri, 
Bice, split dal, and g’hi 5 5 . of each ; 5 . salt : this gives seven dishes. 

4. Blilrlirinj. 10 , milk; 1 8. rice ; 1 5 . sngarcandy ; 1 r7. salt : this gives live 
full dishes. 5. ThkVi, 10 5 , of wheat ground, of wliich one -third will be 
lost; half of that quantity of g’hi; 10 misqals of pepper; 4 m, cinnamon; 
31' m. cloves and eardamums ; \ s. salt ; some add milk and sweetmeats : 
this gives four dishes. 6. CkihdiL 10 5 . of wheat-flour, made into a 
paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 s. fine paste. This is mixed with 
spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 1 5 , g’hi ; 1 s. onions ; 
saffron, eardamums, and cloves, d. of each ; cimiamon, round pej)per, and 
coriander seed, 1 d. of each ; fi*esh ginger, salt 3 d. of each : this gives two 
dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Bddinjdn. 10 5 . rice ; 1^- g’hi ;*3|- s. onions ; 
i s, ginger and lime juice ; i^epper and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, 
eardamums, and assafoetida, each ^ m. This gives six dishes. 8. Faliit, For 
ten sdrs of d^, or vetches, or gram, or skinned lentils, &€., take 2J 
g’hi ; 8. of salt and fresh ginger ; 2 m, cuminseed ; 1-|- m, assafoetida : 

this yields fifteen dishes. It is mostly eaten with Khushhah. 9. Bag. It is 
made of spinach, and other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes, 
10 5 . spinach, fennel, &c., 1|- 5 . g’hi; 1 8, onions; is. fresh ginger; 5|- m. 
of pepper ; i m. of eardamums and cloves : this gives six dishes. 10. llahvd. 
Flour, sugarcandy, g’hi, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in Various ways. 
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Tlioro are also various Muds of sugared fruits, aud drinks, wlxicli I cainiot 
3iere describe. 

Secondly^ 1. 10 rice ; 7 s. meat ; 3|- g’lxi ; 1 5. gram 

skinned ; 2 s. onions ; s. salt ; i s, fresli ginger ; cinnamon, roimd pepper, 
cuminseed, of eacli 1 d , ; eardamums and cloves, J- d. of ©aeii ; some add 
almonds and raisins ; tMs gives five diskes. 2. Biudlwydn. 10 rice, 
g’M; 10 5, meat; salt: tlus gives five diskes, S. QdmaJi Eiee 

and meat as in tke preceding ; 4 8. g’k) ; 1 s, peeled gram ; 2 s. onions ; 

5, salt ; J 8. fresk ginger, and pepper; cuminseed, eardamums and cloves, 
1 d. of eack : tkis gives five diskes. 4, Bliullah. 10 s. meat, SJ s. rice; 2 5. g^ki ; 

1 5. gram :• 2 5, onions ; s. salt, J 5. fresk ginger ; 2 d. garHc, and round 
pepper, cinnamon, eardamums, cloves, 1 d., of eack : tkis gives six diskes. 
5. JBugJird. 10 5. meat ; 3 s. flour ; 1 J 5, g’ki, Is. gram; l|s. vinegar; Is, 
sugarcandy; onions, carrots, beets, turnips, spinack, fennel, ginger, J s. of 
eack; saffron, cloves, eardamums, cuminseed, Id. of eack; 2 d. cinnamon; 
8 m. round pepper: tkis gives twelve diskes. Qimah BMirld. s. 
meat; 1 s. rice; 1 s. g’ki ; | s. gram, and tke rest as in tke Skidhk: 
tkis gives ten full diskes. 7. MarisaJi. 10 s. meat ; 5 s, criisked wkeat ; 

2 s. g’ki ; s. salt; 2 d. cinnamon: tkis gives five diskes. 8. 10 s, 

meat; 5 s. erusked wkeat; 3 s. g’ki; I s. gram; J s. salt; s, 
onions ; I s. ginger; 1 d. cinnamon; saffron, cloves, eardamums, cuminseed, 
2 m. oi eack: tkis gives five diskes. 9. Kalim. Tke meat, wkeat, gram, 
spices, and saffron, as in tke preceding; 1 s. g’ki; turnips, carrots, spinack, 
fennel, J s. of eack: tkis gives ten diskes. 10. Qutdl., wkick tke people of 
Hindustan call smibimh Tkis is made several ways. 10 s. meat; 4 s. flour; 
2 s. g’ki ; 1 s. onions ; J s. fresk ginger ; i s, salt ; 2 d. pepper and coriander 
seed ; cardamum, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of eack ; J s. of smundg. Tkis 
can be cooked in twenty different ways, and giyes four full diskes. 

Thirdly^ 1. Birydn. For a wkole JDashnandi skeep, take 2 s. salt ; 1 s. 
g’ki ; 2 m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in various ways. 
2. Yak'knL For 10 s. meat, take 1 s. onions, and i s. salt. 8. Yuhnah, 
A skeep is scalded in water till all tke kair comes off ; it is tken prepared 
like yalchni^ or any otker way ; but a lamb, or a kid, is more preferable. 
4. EaMh is of various kinds. 10 s. meat; | s. g’ki; salt, fresk ginger, 
onions, i s. of eack; cuminseed, coriander seed, pepper, eardamums 
cloves, 1 J d. of eack. 5. Musammm. Tkey take all tke bones out of a fowl 
tlirougk tke neck, tke fowl remaining wkole, | s. minced meat, | s. g’ki ; 
^ ; I s. onions ; 10 m. coriander ; 10 m. fresk ginger ; 5 m. salt ; 8 m. round 

pepper ; J m. saffron ; it is prepared as tke j^receding. 6. BupiydzaL 1 0 s. meat, 
middling fat ; 2 s. g’ki ; 2 s. onions ; J s. salt ; -J- 5. fresk pepper ; cuminseed, 
coriander seed, eardamums, doves, 1 d. of eack ; 2 d. pepper : tkis will give 
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five dislies. 7. Muianjanah sheep. 10 5, meat, nudclHng fat ; 2 glii ; h s. 
gram I i s. ginger ; 1 d. eiiininseed ; round peppei', eloves, cardamiinis, corian- 
der seed 2 d. of eacli ; tMs will give seven dishes fall. It is also made of fowl 
and fish. ' 8. JDampuhU. 10 s. meat ; 2 s. g’hi; 1 $. onions ; 11 fresh ginger ; 
10 pepper ; 2 cloves ; 2 ^. cardamoms. 9. Qal^ah. 10 a. meatj 2 s, 
g’M ; 1 onions ; 2 d. pepper ; cloves, cardamoms, 1 d. each; i s. salt: 
this Trill give eight dishes. In preparing qalpah, the mentis minced, and 
the gravy rather thich, in opposition to the mutanjanah. Here in Hindustan 
they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malgliiihah 10 5. meat; 10 s. cui’ds ; 1 s. 
g’hi ; 1 s. onions, i s. ginger ; 5 d. cloves : this will give ten dishes. 


Am 25. 

OFBEEAD. 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kind, baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour; 5 s. milk ; Ij- s. g’hi ; J s. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The t/iin kind is baked on an iron plate. One ser will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it : one kind is called chapdti^ 
wliieli is sometimes made of Ichushhah; it tastes very well, when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one inan of wheat is made to yield I m. 
of fine flour ; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be, not required, the proportions are altered. 


Am 26. 

THE DAYS OF ABSTINEHOE. (gdfiyanah.^) 

His Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the world 
on his shouldors, he would at once totally abstain from meat ; and now, it is 
his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little to the spirit 
of the age. His Majesty abstained ftom meat for some time on Fridays, and 
then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar month, on Sundays, on 
solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two fasts, on the Mondays of the 

^ Living according to the manner of the Siifis. 
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iiiolitli of Raja,!)/ on the feast-clay of every solar montlij during tlie whole 
luontli of Farwardin,^ and during the month, in which liis Majesty was horn, 
the month of Ahdn. Again, when the iiiimher of fast days of the month 
of Aban had become equal to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some 
days of the month of Azar also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends 
over the whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are 
annually increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they 
keep the longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its da 3^3 
over other months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat 
come dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makani, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nohles, aliadis, and other militaiy, are eniplo 3 ’’ed. 
The pa}^ of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams. 


ATN 27. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 

The inices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 
of future encpiirers. 

A. The spring harvest. 


Wlieat, per man, 

. 12 d. 

Linseed, per m.an, 

, 10 d. 

Kabul gram, do 

. 16 d. 

Saffiower (earthamus), do. . . 

8 d. 

Blacfk gram, do 

8 d. 

Fenugreek, do ..... 

10 d 

Lentils, do 

. 12 A. 

Peas, do 

6 d. 

Barley, do 

. 8 d. 

Mustardseed, do. 

12 d 

Millet, do. 

6 d. 

Kewu, do 

1 d. 

B. 

The autumnal hardest. 


Mushkhi paddy, man, . , 


Dewzirah rice, do 

90 d. 

Sadah paddy, do 

100 <?. 

Jinjin rice, do 

80 d. 

Suk’hdas rice, do 

100 d. 

Lakah (?) rice, do. . 


Duirahparsad rice, do 

90 d. 

Zirhi rice, do ‘ 

o\j iV, 

Samzirah rice, do. 

90 d. 

Sat’hf rice, do 

*'XU w, 

00 /7 

Shakarclnni rice, do. ‘ . 

90 d. 

Mung (black gram) do 

.ill (lu 

18 d. 


^ Aklar was born on tlie fifth of Bajab 
A. H. 949, a Sunday, This corresponds 
to the 15tb October, 1542. The Mondays 
of the month of Rajah were observed as 
fasts, because the Sundays bad been, in- 
cluded in the list of fast djys». The 


members of tlie Diviae Faith fasted 
likewise during the month of their birth. 

® February— March ; vide the first jKii 
of tlio third book ; Abmi corresponds to 
October — 0 vember . 
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Masli (aldnd of veteli ) per 

16 Lahdarah, do. ......... ... 


Mot’ll (do.), do. 

12 d. Kodram, do. . . .... . .... . . . 

7 d. 

Wliite sesame, do. , , . . , . , . . . ,■ 

20 (1. Kuri, do. 

1 d. 

Black sesame^ do.. , ... . , ... 

19 d, Shamakh(Hmd.^V[?^?dY?;?Z’),do. 

6 d. 

Lobiya (a king of bean), do. 

12 d,r Gal Itangni), do, .... 

8 (1. 

JiUTari (a kind of niiHet), do. 

10 d?. Millet (Hind. cMnah)^ do. . . 

8 a. 

kfiiTip* flal j per . . . . . . . . 

18 d. Dentils, per man, 

16 cl. 

Niikliiid dal, do. .......... 

Mot’hdal, do. ............ 

12 cl. 

Wlieat flour, per man, ...... 

22 d. Nnkhud flour, per man, . . . . 

22 (1 

Do. coarse, do 

15 d. Barley flour, do 

11 cl. 


G. Vegetables. 


Fennel, per man, 

10 d Garlic flowers, per sir, .... 

1 d. 

Sx)inaeli, do 

16 d. TJpalhak, (from Kashmir) do. 

1 d. 

Mint, do. . . . . . . .......... 

40 Jitu, do 

3 d. 

Onions, do 

6 d'. Ginger, do. 


Grarlic, do 

40 d. Pol, do. 

1 d. 

Turnips, do 

21 Kachmirhuds, do. 

id. 

Cabbage, per ser, 

1 d. Chuka (sorrel), do. 

Id. 

Kaiikaeliliii, fromKaskmir, do. 

4 d?. Bat’hwah, do 

id. 

Dnnwrdtu, do 

2 d. Patsaka, do. 

1 d. 

Sliac^aqiil (wild carrot), do. . , 

3 d. Chaulai, do 

Id. 

D. Living animals and meats. 


Dasliinandi sheep, per head, . . 

6|- R. Duck, per head, 

I R. 

Afghan sheep, 1st kind, do. 

2 R. Tuglidari (bustard), do 

20 d. 

Do., 2d land, do 

1^ Kulang (heron), do 

20 d. 

Do., Sd kind, do 

i j R. Jarz (a kind of bustard), do. 

18 d. 

Kashmir sheep, do 

1| R. Durraj (black patridge), do. 

3 d. 

Hindustani sheep, do 

1 1 it. Kabg, (partridge), do 

•20 d. 

Barbari goat, 1st kind, do. . , 

1 R. Budanah, do 

1 d. 

Do,, 2d kind, do 

f R. Lawah, do 

1 d. 

Mutton, per man, 

65 d. Karwanak (stone curlew), do. 

20 d. 

Goat, do 

54 d. Pakhtah, (ringdove), do. ... . 

4 d. 

Geese, per head, 

20 (L. 


E. 

Butter, Sugar, 


G’hi, per man, 

105 d?. Befined sugar, per sir, .... 

&d. 

Oil, do 

80 d. White sugar candy, do 

6id. 

Milk, do 

25 d. "White sugar, per man, .... 

128 d. 

Curds, do 

18 d?. Brown sugar, do. 

56 d. ■ 
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F. Spices. 


Saffroiij ser^ 

.. 400 

Aniseed, per , . . 

2 d. 

Cloves, do 

. . 60 d. 

Turmeric (Hind, haldi) do. . . 

10 d. 

Cardamums, do 

.. 52 d. 

Coriander seed, do 

3 d. 

Eound pepper, do 

. . 17 d. 

SiyaManab(Hind. do. 

1-| d. 

Long pepper, do 

. . 16 d. 

Assafoetida, do . 

2 d. 

Dry ginger, do 

.. 4:d. 

Sweet fennel, do 

1 d. 

Fresh do., do 


Cinnamon, do 

40 d. 

Cummin seed, do 

. . 2d, Salt, 7nanj . . ; 

G, F icicles. 

16 d. 

Sour limes, per ser, 

.. ^d. 

Pickled q[uinces, per sh \ .... 

9 d. 

Lemon-juiee, do 

, , b d. 

Do. garlic, do 

1 d. 

"Wine vine^fl.r, 

5 d. 


1 rl 



2 

Sugarcane vinegar, do. . . 

. . Id, 

Do. badinjan (egg-plant,) do. 

1 d. 

Fielded ashtarghar, do. . . 

^ d. 

Do. raisins & munaqqa, do. 

8 d. 

Mangoes in oil, do 

2d. 

Do. kachnar, rlo , . 

2 d, 

1 d. 

Do. in vinegar, do 

2d, 

Do, peaches, do 

Lemons in oil, do 

.. 2d. 

Do. sahajnah(horse-raddish), 

1 d. 

Do. in vinegar, do 

.. 2d. 

Do. karilbuds (capparis), do. 

id. 

Do. in salt, do 

.. l\d. 

Do. kanlberries, do 

i d. 

Do. in lemon-juice, do 

.. Sd. 

Do. suran, do 

1 d. 

Pickled ginger, 

.. 2\d. 

Do. mustard, 

id. 

Adarslialdi, do 

.. 2\d. 

Do. tori (a kind of cucumber, ) 

id. 

Turnips in vinegar, do. , . 

.. Id. 

Do. cucumbers, do 

id. 

Pickled carrots, do 

.. 

Do. badrang, (gourd) do. . . 

id. 

Do. bamboo, do 

. . Id. 

Do. kachalii, do. 

id, 
i d. 

Do. apples, do 

.. 6d. 

Do. raddishes, do. 


A'nsr 28. 

THE EEUITERY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The hortieultuiists of Iran and 
Turfin have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent; and ivater-melons, peaches,, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
&c., are everywhere to befound. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, Qandahar, 
and Kashmir, loads of feuHs are imported ; throughout the whole year the stores 
of the dealers are full, and the bazars weU supplied. Muskmelons come in 
season, in Hindustan, in the month of Fmrdin (Eebruaiy—Mareh), and 
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are plenty in UnlihiMsM (March — April). They are delicious, tender, opeinn 2 (, 
sweet smelling, especially the kinds called Mhdsliaihhi^ ^dklicn^ 

alcliah^ harg i mi, diid i chirdgh, Sfc. They continue in season for two months 
longer. In the beginning of Slmriwarj (August) they come from Ivashniir, and 
before they are out of season, plenty are brought from Kabul ; during the 
month of ' A%ar (November) they are imported by the caravans hoin 
Badakhshan, and continue to be had during Dai (December.) When they are 
in season in Z^bulistan, good ones are also obtainable in the Panjab ; and in 
Bhakkar and its vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the 
forty cold days of winter. Yarious kinds of grapes are here to be had from 
MhuriM (May) to Amurddd (July), whilst the markets are stocked with 
Kashmir grapes diming Bhadirtwa^. Eight sets of grapes sell in Kashmir 
at one dto, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The 
Kashmirians bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very 
curious. Prom Mihr (September) till UrdiUMsM come from Kabul, to- 

gether with cherries,^ which his Majesty cdlls shdhdlk, seedless pomegranates, 
apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, axoricots, girdalus, and aliichas,^&c., 
many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. Prom Samarqand even they 
bring melons, x')ears, and a,|)ples. 

Whenever Ms Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or huhiar (he calls 
the latter 8al)ras)^ the servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top ; those of the second, with two lines ; and so on. 

In this dex^artment Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are employed; 
the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices, of various fruits. 

A. Tkrdni Fruits, 

Arkmg^ melons, 1st quality, @ 2-|- M, Kabul and European apples, 5 to 

Do,, 2nd and Si^d do., @ 1 to 2J F, 10 for 1 M. 

Kabul melons, 1st do., @ 1 to l-J E. ILsislmiiv gm-pos, per ma?i , . . . . 108 d. 

Do., 2d do., @ f to 1 E,^ Dates, per ser, 10 d. 

Do., 3rd do., @ -J- to i E. Eaisins, do 9 d, 

Samarqand apxfies, 7 to 15 for 1 E. Abjosh (large raisins), do 9 d. 

Quinces, 10 to 30 for 1 i2. Plums, do., S d. 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for I E. -'''lkhubdm(dried apricots ),j^(^r ^?^r, 8 d. 

Pomegranates, 2^^^ man, to 15 E, Qandahar dry grapes, do., . . Id. 

^ The original has a word Mlds, which 1 It may be cewus. 
is to be found in our dictionaries. \ * A.towii in Badakhshan, 
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■ * • *.. ♦ ^ . 7 d, ^ Obiigliumii nuts, per ser ^ , , 8 : d. 

Mmiaqqa, do. . ..... . . i . . . 6f d. Sinjid (jujubes), do. . . . , ... . 6^ d, 

^ Jujubes, do * • . v 3-|- d, PistaeMos, do. 6 ^7, 

Almonds, ■without tbe sbell, do. 28 d. Jauz (nuts), do.. ...... ... . , 41 

Bo., with do., do. . . . . . . . . . . 11 ^7. Filberts, do. . . ...... . . .... 3 s, 

^ Pistachios, do. 9 d. Hazelnuts, do. ... ......... 24 ^7. 

JB. Tim sweet fmits of Sindustmi. 

^Mangoes, per hundred^ up to . 40 d. Hsira, ............... ^ 

Pineapples, one for 4 d.^dDates, per ser^ 4 

^ Oranges, two for id. Angilhal, ■» 

/Sugarcanes, two for Id. Dela, do id. 

Jackfruits, two for id. Oiilah, ■» 


Plantains, do 1 

Ber, per ser, 2d, 


Bholsarf, per ser, 4 

Tarkul, two for i 


Pomegranates, per mm, 80 to 100 d. Panidlah, per sir, 2d. 

Guavas, two for id. Lahsaurali, do id. 


Pigs, per sSr, id. GumbM, do 4 d. 

Midberry, do 2d. Earahri, 4 d[ 

Custard aiiples,‘ one for .... Id. Tarri, ’ » 

^Melons, per man, 4(1 d. Bangali, two for .' id. 

^ Water melons, one 2 to 10 (f. Gvdar, per sir, 2d 

K’hirm, per sir, 4 d. PiM, do 2 dl 

Mabuwa, do ]: d. Barautali 


Dep hal, do 4 d. Piyfir, do 4 d 

Tendu, do 2d. 

Mulberries and gulars are in season duiing spring; pine apples, oranges, 
sugarcane, bers, iisfras, bholsari's, gumbbis, dep’hals during jaokfeuits, 
tarkuls, figs, melons, labsauras, karabris, mabuwas, tendus, piMs, barautahs’ 
during and mangoes, plantains, dates, delas, gMabs, pomegranates, 

guavas, watermelons, panifflas, bangabs, k’bimis, piy&s, during tbe rains. 

C, Dried Fruits, 

Cocoanuts, one for 4d. per sir, ^d 

Dry Dates, ^er«er, e d. Supyarf, do Sr/ 

- "■ K.dg.Lj..do. I, 

Chirauiiehi, do 4 

Dates, walnnte, cbirauneWs, and kaulgattabs ar-e in season during 
summer, and cocoanuts, mak’b &n&s and supyto's, during wmier. ^ 

are tTbr/rtro'S^^it | The 

* rp, « ? f ' ' (melons). 

Ike Original does not mention the price. 
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D. VegetdUm, 

2 d. Elachalxi, gger sir, 


. 2 (1 

AHA r - • 

, . . * . 2 d. Chachindei, do. . 


. . 2 

BMinjan, goer sir,. . , . , . 



. . 1 (L 

Tiirai, do. . . ........ . 



. . Id. 

Kandurf, do. ...... . . . 



. . 3 d. 

Seiib, do. ............ 

..... S^ak, do. ....... 


. . 2d. 

Pet’h, do. . . ... . . . . . . 

. . . . . 1|- d. Pind^ii, do. , . . . . 


. . 2d. 

Karilah, do. ......... 




Kakurah, do. ........ . 



, . Z i. 


Surans and sealis are in season during ; palwals, gourds, tnrais, 

kacMlus, cliacMndas, kanduris, s6nbs, pet^ks, kanlalis, kakiiralis, and 
sing’liaralis during the rains; and carrots, s'^aks, pindalus, and kaseriis, 
during winter^ Badinjans are to be Ixad tbrougbout tbe year. 


jE'. ^our Fruits, 


Limes, foiir up to 

.... Id. 

a’hep, 


Amalbet, do 

.... Id. 

Bijaura, one for. . . 


Gralgal, two up to .... 

.... Id. 

Anwlah, sir, . . . 

2d. 

Limes and dnwlahs 

rams. 

are to be had in summer, the 

F. Fruiis somewhat acid. 

others during the 

Ambili, sh\ 

2d,. 

Kait, four up to . . . 

Id. 

Badhal, one for 

Id. 

Hanku, . 


Kamrak, four up to , , . . 

.... Id. 

Pakar, per sir, . . . 

^d. 

Narangi, two u|) to . . . . 

Id. 

Karn^, one for . . . 

Id. 

Mountain grapes, 


Labhira ......... 


Jaman, per sir, 

.. .. Id. 

Janbhiri, five up to 

Id. 

P’halsah, do 

Karaimda, do 

.... Hd. 
.... Id. 

Garnah, 

, , 


Kamraks and narangis are in season during winter ; ambilis, badlials, 
mountain-grapes, p’Mlsas, lablifras, during summer ; and kaits, p^karSj 
karnas, jamaiis, karaundas, jlianblims, during tlie rains. 

Tke fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

The Ifangoe. The Persians call this fruit JTaghzahj as appears from a 
verse of Fihusrau^ This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste ; and some 
of the gourmands of Turdn and Iran place it above muskmelons and grapes. 

® F/de the fourth note on p. 75 of my ,[ text edition. 

, The Original does not mention the price, * 
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111 sliape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a melon, and 
troiglis even one s6r and upwds. Tliere are green, yeHov, red, variegated, 
sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree loots weh, especially when young ; 
It IS larger than a nut tree, and its leaves resemble those of the willow, but are 
larger. The new leaves appear soon after the fah of the old ones in autumn, 
and loot peen and yellow, orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The 
flower which opens in spring, resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, 
and loots very curious. About a month after the leaves have made their 
appearance, the fruit is sour, and is used for preserves and pieties. It 
improves the taste of (p. 61.) as long as the stone has not become hard. 

If a fruit gets injui-ed whilst on the tree, its good smeU wffl increase. Such 
mangoes are called Uil6s. The fruit is generally taten down when unripe, 
and kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be eaten 
during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are ripe in the 
beginning of winter : the latter are called Hhadifyah. Some . trees bloom 
and yield fruit the whole year ; hut this is rare. Others commence to ripen, 
although they look unripe; they must he quickly taken down; else thi 
sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes are to be found every where in 
India, espeeiafry in Bengal, Gnjrat, M-ilwah, Khandesh, and the Dekhan. 
They are rarer in the Ptojab, where their cultivation has, however, increased 
smee his Majesty made Lfihdr his capital. A yoimg tree wiU hear fr-uit after 
four years. They put also milk and freacle round about the tree, which 
makes the fruits sweeter. Some trees yield in one year a lich haiwest, and 
less in the next : others yield for one year no fruit at aU. When people eat 
a great deal of mangoes, they may promote digestion by partaking of miTV 
with the kernels of the mangoe stones. The kernels of old stones are subaoid 
and taste wefl: when two or three years old, they are used as medicine! 

f a lalf ripe mangoe, together with its stalk to a length of about two fingers 
be taken from the free, and the broken end of its stalk he closed with warn! 
wax, and kept in butter, or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or 
thi-ee mouths, whilst the colour wffl remain even for a year 

are also called Kafilml i Safari, or the jackfi-uits for travels 

Miu yield timts._ In colour and shape they resemble an oblonn oranue- 
aud m taste and smell, a mangoe. The plant is about a yard W and h! 
leaves ha.n the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are lik; a saw 

ho fruit fmms at the end of the stalk, and has a few leaves on its ton’ 

IS plucked, they cu t out these leaves, separate them, and 

‘ Jahangir in Memoirs (Toomh % 

Jahdngin, ed. bayyid Ahmad, p. 3,) states 


that the pineapples, at his time, came from 
the harbour towus held by the Portuguese 
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put tliem singly into tke .gi'ound : they , are the- seeffings. Eaoli plant 
only once^ and one' ^ 

Oranges iia¥e tlie colour of safeon, and' the shape of c|iimces* They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hinddstan. The tree resembles tiie 
lime tree ; its flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane^ which the Persians call Ifaisliahar^ is of Tarious kinds 
one species is so tender and? so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it; and it would break to pieces, if let falL 
Sugarcane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the prei)aration of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for ail kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultiYated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Ac[uarius, they cut ofl;* pieces, a 
cuhit and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and coyer them up 
with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deejDer they put it. Constant 
irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this piirpose. There are various lands of preparing 
it. One way is as follows. They pound bark, mixing it at the rate 

of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much water 
over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and x^ut them 
into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From seven to ten 
days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of perfection, when 
it has a sweet, but astringent taste. When the liquor is to he strong, they 
again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and sometimes even drugs and 
j)erfumes, as ambergis, camphor, &c. They let also meat dissolve in it. 
This beverage when strained, may be used, but it is mostly employed for 
the preparation of arrack. 

They have several methods of distilling it ; firsts they put the above 
liquor iilto brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on the 
lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets -^arm. As 
soon as the vapom* inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as arrack 
into the cup. Becondhj, they close the same vessel with an eai'theii pot, 
fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the free ends 
of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold wateh The 
vapour through the pipes will enter the jars, and condense. Thirdly, they 
fill an earthen vessel with the above mentioned liquor, and fasten to it 
a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle they attach 
to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a lid, which is 
kept full with cold water. The arrack^ when condensed, flows through the 
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spoon into tke jar. Some distil tlie arraek twice, wlien it is caEed 
or twice burned. It is very strong. If yon wet yonr hands witli it, and 
hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in flames of different coloni's, 
without injuring the hands. It is remarkable that when a vessel, containing 
arrack, is set on fire, you cannot put it out by any means ; but if you cover 
the vessel, the fire gets at once extinguished. 

The Jackfruit has the shape of a black •(pudding, looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger, and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fimit, has a 
good smeU. The fruits are also taken down, when unripe. They then apply 
chalk, &c., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Flmitmn tree looks straight Hke a spear ; the leaves come out of the 
trunk tliiek and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited sleeve, but are much 
larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like a spindle, 
of a hlac colour ; this is the hud. The fruit consists of a cluster of seventy to 
eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; the peel is 
easily removed. As iflantains are very heavy, you cannot eat many. There 
are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year cut down, and a 
stump only is left) of it i if this is not done, it will no longer bear fruit. The 
vulgar believe that the iDlantain tree yields camphor, hut this is wrong ; 
for the camphor tree, as shall he hereafter explained, is a different tree^ 
although it has the same name. They also say that pemds originate in plan' 
tain trees,— another statement upon wliich the light of truth does not shine. 

The Mahuwit tree resembles the mangoe tree; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The ffuit, which is also called GiUmidali, jdelds an 
intoxicating liquor. 

The BUhiri tree is large and handsome the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles jujubes. 

The Ta/rkid tree, and its fruit, resemble the coeoanut palm and its ffuit. 
When the stalk of a ne-w leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end, 
and hang a vessel to it, to receive the out-fio-wing juice. The vessel will liU 
twice or Ihi-ee times a day. The juice is caUed tOri ; when fresh it is sweet ; 
when it is allowed to stand for some time, it turns subaoid, and is inebriating! 

The Panidlah fruit resembles the ZarMlii ; and its tree, the Kme tree • 
the leaves are Hke those of the willow. When um-ipe, the fruit is green • 
and red, when ripe. ^ 


■ The text ha.>( here a few words the | meaning of which I do not understand. 


.. : n . : 

The Gunihhi lias a stem tlie branches of which are like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the come from below the roots. 

The to it grows mostly in the mountains, and 

weighs a more or less, when the creeper is a year old; and two, when 

two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older, it grows larger according 
to the same proxiortion. Its leaves resemble those of the water melon. 

The is like a small grape ; brownish and sweet. The inside 

the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is called 
CMrmmft Its tree is about a yard high. 

The Cocoamd is called by the Persians Jam i Sinii ; the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree hears fruit thronghout the whole year ; they get ripe 
in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, and 
ke|)t for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, which 
tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. Wlien 
ripe the fruit looks brown. The juice has^now becorde solid, and gets black 
when mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten with pin- 
leaves, it makes the tongue soft and frresh. The shell is used for spoons, 
cups, and gUcliahs (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, three, two, 
and one, holes or eyes ; each kind is said to possess certain qualities, the 
last being considered the best. Another kind is used for the preparation of 
an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh sometimes twelve sers and 
upwards. The bark of the tree is used for roi3es ; the large ropes used on 
sliips are made of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi Dindlvkajwr. The tree has a short stem, rising 
little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred fruits. 

The Biipyari, or betel nut, is called in Persian fiifaL The tree is 
graceful, and slender like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that its 
crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various kinds. 
The fruit when eaten raw, tastes somewhat like an almond, but gets hard 
when ripe. They eat it with betel leaves. 

The Svng^ hdrah is a triangular fruit ; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. They eat it raw or roasted. 

The Bdlah grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pmddlu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel leaf ; they dig up the root. 

The Kaserk grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Beall root is long and conical ; the plant is a creeper, to whose root 
the frmit is attached. 
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Tlie Onmife lias the shape of an egg-. Oae kind is cahecl hhjlmzL 
Bet-sreen the peel and the fruit is a thin -irhite memhraue. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes ^,reU ; one kind is to be had throughout the nrholo year. 

The AmalUi is like a hme, and very soiu-. £f you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice, will soon disappear. 

The Karn& resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat hitter, 
hut turns afterwards yellow and hitter ; when ripe it is red and sweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks Hke an orange 
tree, hut the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine ai-rows. 
The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for amhergis ; hut it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The BdellQaiia properly speaking a vegetable, but eminoisseurs call it an 
excellent fruit. Mir Khusrau of Dihb in one of his verses says, “ It is an 
excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit of Hindiist-3,n.” The 
eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. It 
strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1 . The leaf called 
is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. It tastes 
best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper, it turns 
white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty days, when greater 
efforts are made. 2. The KdMr leaf is white with spots, and full, and has 
hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue gets hard. 3. The Jaimdr 
leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold mixed with other kinds. 4. The 
leaf isyeUowish, hard, and ftdl of veins, but has a good taste and 
smeU. b. The Ka/p^rUnt leaf is yeUowish-green, and pungent hke pepper ; 
it smells like camphor. You could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to be 
had at Ban&ras ; but even there it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The 
fimghh leaf is broad, fdl, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chait (March April) 

about New-Year’s time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fincrors 
long with Karlimj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. Prom 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
wfil ^ow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
p Mt grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
contmually tobe watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
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milk, sesame oil and its seeds pressed out, about tte plant. Tliere are seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names: 1. TIiq KarhanJ leaf, wliieli 
tkey separate for seedlings, and caE The new leaf is called GadinifaJi. 

2. Tlie NautilmL 3. Tbe Bahuti lB^i. 4. The €Mim loaf. 5. The 
Adhinidd iQBi, 6. The Agahmyah m Zewdrleat 7. The Iidrko?/ haf 
itself. With the excejption of the GadcmWhy the leaves are taken av'ay from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some ; 
others keep it for seedlings : they consider it very excellent, but mmiommn 
prefeirthe Pen. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly adiRedi ZaMsaJi^ which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called BJioli ; a laMsah 
is made up of dUlis. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves after four 
or five days ; in summer every day. Ikom 5 to 25 leaves, and sometimes 
more, are placed above each other, and adorned in various ways. They also 
jmt some betelnut and leaf Id on one leaf, and some chalk^ ]3aste on another, 
and roll them up : this is called a Mrah, Some put cam|)hor and musk into 
it, and tie both leaves with a silk thread. Others put single leaves on plates, 
and use them thus. They are also prepared as a dish. 


AI'N 29. 

ON FLAYOUES. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something on 
flavours. Seat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that which 
is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold makes the first 
acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency when affecting 
the tongue merely is called in Aj?ahie gal>% ; and ^ufkgai, when affecting the 
whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the first quality greasy, the 
second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are the fundamental flavours. 
Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter, the acid, the brackish. The 
flavours produced by combinations is endless ; some have however names, e, g,, 
hashed at is a bitter and tart flavour, and a combination of the brackish 

and the bitter. ‘ 


ATN 30. 

ON PEEFUMES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages tliis department 
from religious motives. The coui’t-hall is continually scented with ambergis, 
aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or mixtimes invented 


^ An astringent vegetable extract eaten 
by the natives of India with ^Qjpdn leaf. 
It looks brown, and stains the tongne and 

10 


the gums red. 

^ In Persian cMnah ; but Anglo-Indico, 
chmdm. 
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by Ms Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and silver censers of 
various sbapes, wMlst sweet-smelling flowers are used in large quantities. 
Oils are also extracted flowers, and used for tbe skin and tbe bail’. I 
sball give a few recipes. 

. 1., Sanfuh is used for keeping tbe skin fresb : 1-|- tolahs Civet ; 1 t. 

Ch-hicaJi 2 mdsbabs ClimnMlh, essence ; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Aryajali^ 
f s. sandel wood ; 2 t. Iksir and Mid ; 3 t. Obuwab ; 1 1. violet root, andgeblab 
(tbe seed of a plant) ; | m. camphor ; 11 bottles of rose-water. It is used in 
summer for keeping tbe skin cool. 3. GnlMmah. Pound together 1 f. best 
Ambergis ; i t. Lddan ; 2 t. best musk ; 4 t. wood of aloes, and 8 t. P'-sfy i 
’abir ; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it a sdr of tbe juice of tbe 
flower called 0^il i surJih, and expose it to tbe sun, till it dries up. Wet it in 
tbe evening with rose-water and with tbe extract of tbe flower called JBaMr, 
and pound it again on Sccmu^ stone. Pet it stand for ten days, mix it with tbe 
juice of tbe flower called Bahdr i Naranj, and let it di'y. During the next 
twenty days, add occasionally some juice of tbe black (also called 

black A part of this mixture is added to tbe preceding. 4. R-khafza, 

6 s. Aloewood; li s. Sandelwood; IJ s. Ladan; Iksir, Liibdn, Dbup (a 
root brought from Kashmir), 3| i. of each ; 20 i. violet root ; 10 i. Usbnab, 
called in Hind. Chharilah. Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be 
made into cakes with four bottles of rose-water. It is biu-nt in censers, 
and smells very fine. 5. Opatmh is a scented soap. 2| s. Ladan; If s. 
5 d. Aloewood ; tbe same quantity of Eabdr i Naranj, and If s. of its baA ; 
1 s. 10 d. Sandelwood ; 1 «. 5 d. Sumbul uttib, called in Hind. CUiar ; the 
same quantity of Hsbnab; 38i t. musk; 1 s. 4 #. pdclah leaves; 36 t. 
apples ; 11 #. Su’d, called in Hind. M6t'h ; 5 d. violet root; 1 #. 2 m. Dhiip ; 
li t. IkanM (a kind of grass) ; the same quantity of Zurumbad, called in 
Hind. Uoh&r, (zorumbet); 1 t. 2 m. Ldban; 106 bottles of rose-water; 5 
bottles of extract of Babfir. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in role- 
water. When it has become less moist, let it dry. 6. 'AKrm&yah,^ 4 d. 
Aloewood; 2 d, Sandelwood; 1 d. violet root; 3 d. Sumbulutti'b •* 3 d 
Duwulak ; 4 #. musk of Kbatii (Cathay) ; 2f d. Ladan ; 7i d. Bab& i Naranj.' 
Pound, and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it 
into the shade to dry 7 KuKUl, 24 Aloewood; 6f Ladan, LdbJ, and 
SandeMood , Item and Dbup, 2 t. of each; violet root and musk, 2 #. ; 1 if. 
Usbnab ,• mix with 50 I refined sugar, and boil gently in 2 bottles of rase- 
water. It is made nto cakes. It smeUs very fine when burnt, and is 
xhilaratmg. 8. RuMu^^, 1 «. Aloewood and Sandelwood ; f Ladan ; 2 if. 


* This and the following names of per- 
tumes ai'o explained blither on in this 


chapter. 

® Fi'de below the twelfth flower. 
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musky 5 A Iksfr ; iiiix witli two sers of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rosewater over a slow fire. 9. Fatilali^ os, Aloewood ; 7 2 f . Saiidelwood ; 
Iksir and LMaii, 20 of eaeli ; 5 1 Violet root; 10 t, Luban ; 3 t. refined 
sugar; mix witli two bottles of rose-water, and make into tax'^ers. 10, 
JBdrjdt, 1 s, Aloewood ; 5 t, Ladan ; 2 t, musk ; 2 t, Sandelwood ; 1 t, 
Liib'^ ; f t, Camx>bor. Tben distill it like Clmioali^ {vide below). 11 
JMr, f Sandelwood; 26 i. Iksir; 2 t, 8 m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in tbe skade. 12. Gliasiil (a liquid soap), 35 t. Sandelwood; 17 t. 
Katul (?)^ ; 1 t. musk ; 1 t. CMwak ; 2 m. Cani|)bor ; 2 m. Mid. Mix witli 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A List of Ferfumes^ anti tJieir 

^Ainbar i asHiab, 1 

ZabM (civet), J 

Musk, I 

Lignum aloe^, Hind. Agar, ...... ....... . 2 

Cbuwab. (Distilled wood of Aloes), ........ i 

Gaurali,® 3 

BMmsmi Camjibor, 3 

Mid, 1 

Za’faran, 12 

Za’faran i Kaniandi, 1 

Za’faran (from Xasbmir), 8 

Sandalwood, 32 

Nafak i muslik, 3 

'Kalanbak (Calembic,) 10 

Silaras, 3 

’Ambar i Ladan, IJ 

Kafur i CMnali, 1 

^ Araq i Eitiiah, 1 

’Araq i Bed i Alusbk, 1 

Bosewater, J 

’ Araq i BaMr, 1 

^Araq i Cliambeli, ^ 

Violet-root, -J 

Azfar uttib, IJ 

Barg i Maj (brouglit from Gujrdt), J 

Sugandli Gugala, 10 


Friees. 

to 3 Miiburs, tolali. 

to 1 J/., do. 
to 4| E., do. 

E. to 1 If., per scr. 

E. to 1 E., per tolali. 
to 5 E., do. 

E. to 2 If, do. 
to 8 E., do. 
to 22 J7., per $er. 
to 3 If., do. 
to 12 E., do. 
to 55 E., per man. 
to 12 M., per ser. 
to 40 E., per man. 
to 5 E., per sh, 
to 4 E., do, 
to 2 i2., do. 
to 8 E., per loUle. 
to 4 i2., do. 
to 1 i2., do. 
to 5 E., do. 
to I- E., do. 
to 1 E., per sir, . 
to 2 E., do. 
to 1 E., do. 
to 13 E., do. 


^ According to some MSS. Kmiwal. 

^ Most of tlie following names are ex- 
plained below. 


, ® In the text, p. 85, by mistake 
Tide my text edition p. 94, L 6. 
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Wl.wi (from Sargai'd ?), . . . . . . ...... 1 to 3 R., p>r /-;/»/,. 

Luban i^otlier luuda), 1 to 2 i?., per .ur. 

Alak, Hind. CJihar, .... . . . . | to | R., do. 

Diiwalak, Hind. CJJmrilah, ... 3 to 4 d., do. 

GeUah, ........ * 

Su’d, * 

Ikanki, 

Ziiriuiibad, 


A List of fine smelling Flotvers. 

1 . Tke Beivti* "Wkitisli ; blooms tlie whole year, especially towai’cls 
the end of the rains. 

2. Tlie Bh6lsmi, Wbitisb j in the rains. 

3. The Olia^iheVi, White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. MiUl, White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

6. The Mongrd* Yellow. In summer. 

6. The Clmnpah Yellow. All the year ; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. LetU. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish- white. 
It blooms during the hot season. 

8. JSiuzdh. White. Duiing the hot season. 

9. The BddaL Brownish lilac. In spring. 

10. The JuhL White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

1 1 . The NiwdrL Whitish. In spring. 

12. The JSfargis, White. In spring. 

13. UliQ Kkvarah From Leo to Libra. 

14. The Chdtah 

15. The Q'uldl, In spring. 

16. The Ldkb'ih i (jftildl* WThite. In winter. 

n . ’ThQ Svngdrhdr. It has small wMte petals. In the hot season. 

1 8. The T lolet. Yiolet. In the hot season. 

19. The White. In spring. 

20. The Kapiir Ml, 

21. The Gul i Zafaran, Lilac. In autumn. 


A List of Flowers notable for their 

1. The Gul i Aftdh, Yellow. 

2 . The GuUKmwal 'White, and also bluish. In the rains. 


* The original text does not mention the prices. 
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3. The Ja’fart. A golden yello’sr, or orange eolonred, or greenish. In 

spring. 

4. The Ghulhd. Of different colours, red, yellov, orange, -u-hite. In 

tlie rains* 

b. The Bright red. 'It is smaller than ' jasmiiir xill 

the, year. 

6. The Xmh In the hot season. 

7. The Dark red. In spring. 

8. ThQ Ratmmdld. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul i MdUL 

It, Th% Kw7ip^ hill. A golden red. 

12. ThB Karil. In spring. 

13 Th.Q Kanir. Eed and white. 

14. TtiQ Kadmn, Outside green ; in the middle yellow tlu'cads; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

15. NdgMsar. In spring. 

16. The Buf'jgan. White, with red and yeUow stripes in the middle* 
During the rains. 

17. The IdhmiM. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 

18. The Jait, Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. 'Th^ Climn^alah, White, like orange blossoms. In siting. 

20. The XaM. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul i Ifarmmdak Wliite. It is smaller than the Chamb41i, and 
blooms during the rains. 

22. The R^hcmcmtar resembles the NiUifar, During the rains, 

23. The Qul i Sinnd, 

24. The RupaJiriyd. Bright red, and white. All the yeaiv 

25. The Bhilai Chamgya, Peach coloured. 

26. The Budarscm, YeUow ; it resembles the Mlufar, but is smaUer. 

27. Tlie Kmigldi. There are two kinds, red, and white. 

28. The BiT8, YeUowish green. It is fuU of stamens. In spring. 

29. The Bm, YeUow. During the rains. 


On the P^'eparatmi of some Perftmies, 

1. ^Amhar, Some say that ’Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea-cow, 
caUed sdrd ; or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles from the 



moimtaiiis of islands. Many look upon it as marine giim ; otliers wliose opinion 
I adopt, take it to be wax. It is said that on some mountains a great deal 
of lioney is to be found, so mucli in fact tkat it runs into tbe sea ; the wax 
rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun reduces it to a solid state. 
As the bees collect the honey from sweet smelling flowers, ’Ambar is, 
naturally, scented. Bees ai’e also occasionally found in it. AM Bind 
that there is a fountain at the bottom of the sea, from which ’Ambar rills, 
when it is carried by waves to the shore. ’Anibar, when fresh, is moist ; the 
heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is of various colours : the white one 
is the best, and the black is the worst ; the middling sort is pistaehio- 
eoloured and yellow. The best kind goes by the name of asliliah. It feels 
greasy, and consists of layers. If you break it, it looks yellowish white. 
The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is, the better. Next in qualtity is the 
Xustachio-colom’ed ’ Ambar ; and inferior to it the yellow kind, called 
KlmMlidshL The black kind is bad ; it is inflammable. G-reedy baw- 
dealers will mix it with wax, Mandal^ and Lidan^ &c. ; but not every one has 
recourse to such practices. Mmiial is a kind of ’ Ambar taken from the 
intestines of dead fishes ; it does not smell much. 

2, Lddmi is also often called 'Anibar, It is taken from a tree which 
grows ill the confines of Qihms (Cyprus) and Qisiis (Chios) or Qistus. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their legs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Ladan as is mixed vdth goat’s-hair, is counted 
superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Ladan which is 
mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people tie ropes 
round about the trees, and collect the Ladan which sticks to them. After- 
wards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into cakes. 

3. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in Chinq,. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade of 
a single tree. Camphor is colleeted from the trunk and the branches. Some 
say that dining summer a large number of serpents wind themselves round 
about the tree, for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark sifch trees by 
shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during the 
winter. Otliers say that camphor trees are much frequeuted by leopards, which 
like eain]}hor so much as never to go away from the trees. The camphor 
within the tree looks like small bits of salt ; that on the outside like resin. 
It often flows from the tree on the gi'ound, and gets after some time solid : 
If there are eorth(][uakes during a year, or any other eosmieal disturbances, 
eamxihor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of eam}ihor, the best is called RiMM, or 
Qdipiri. Although different in name, they are the same ; for it is said 


tliat tlie first camplior was found % a Mug of tlie name of : 

Qmg{ir, iMGh is a place near tlie island of Ceylon. Aecording to soiuo 
books, it is wMte like sUow : and tMs is true, for I liave broken it myself 
from tlie tree. Ibn Baitar, lioweyer, said that it was originally red and 
sliining, and only got wMte by artificial crystallization. “Wliatever tbe 
case may be, there is certainly a kind of camiibor wMcli is wliite in its 
natural state. And of all other kinds it is the best, the whitest, which has 
the thinnest layers, the cleanest, and the largest. Inferior to it is the Mnd 
called Qiirqui, which is MacMsh and dirty, , StiU inferior is the light brown 
kind called Kmihab. The worst camphor is mixed mth pieces of wood ; it 
goe>s under the name of By artificial crystallization each kind will 

become clean and white. In some books camphor in its natural state is 
called JMdnah or BliMsinA. If kept with a few barley grains, or pepper- 
corns,^ or siirhli ddnaJis, it will evaporate the less. The camphor wliich is made 
of ZummMcl by mixing it with other ingredients, is called CMni or Mmjyit- 
camphor. T^Tiite Zuriimbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream, 
of cow or biiffaloe’s milk ; on the fourth day they put fresh cream to it, and 
beat it with the hand till foam appears, wliich they take away. 'With this 
they mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirham>s of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Burlih Gid, The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of wliich are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in thi>s manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Zaliiil (civet) is also called SlidMi. It is a moist substancG secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, however, 
a larger face and month. The zabad which is hronght from the harbour- 
town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achin, goes hy the name of Sumatra 
zaMdj and is by far the best. The moist suhstance itself is yellowish white. 
The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small hazel nut, in which 
there are from five to six holes. The bag may be emx)tied every week or 
fortnight, and yields from half a tolah to eight mu shahs. Some civet cats 
become so tame as to hold quiet when the hag is being emptied ; but in the 
case of most animals, they have to catch hold of the tail, and draw it through 
the cage, when they take out the zabad with a shell, or hy pressing 
gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat varies from 300 to 500 Es. 
The zabad of the male is better than that of the female, because in the latter 
the vulva is just above the bag. When removed, the zahad is washed, and 


^ Bazar dealers here give a few pepper- j corns along with every piece of camphor. 
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})ecomGs afterwards one of tlie finest pefumes. Tlie Ksmell will remain a long* 
time in tlie clotlxes, and even on the skin. Tliere are several ivays of wasliing 
it. If tlie quantity be small, they put it into a ciixi, or if greater, into a 
larger vessel, and wasli it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm 
water. The latter renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they -wash 
it again in cold water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in 
lime juice, which removes all unpleasant snieU. After this, they wash it 
again three times in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into 
a China cup, and wash it three times in rose water. They then smear the 
zabM on the inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of 
Chambeli, or Baibel, or Surkh gul, or Grul i Karnah, and expose it at day- 
time to the rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all 
moisture goes away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose water. 

5 . Gcmralh looks greyish white, but does not smell so wmll as the 
preceding. It is a moisture secreted diu-ing the rutting season by an aiimiai 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the confines 
of Achin. The xuice of this animal varies from 100 to 200 Bs. 

6. MW resembles the preceding, but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances hence they seU it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Mid, is found in various countries, and only sells from five to 
six dams. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, j)ounded and 
boiled in water ; the greasy substance which rises to the surface is the Mid. 

7. ’ C/V, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar^ is the root of a tree. 

They lox) it off and bxuy it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 
remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the wdiole tree. 
The statennent occasionally found in some old books that the litibitat of the 
tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are several 
kinds : the best is called and the second in cxuaiitity, JahaVt. or IlinclL 

The smell of the xvood, esjxecially that of the kind, is a x>reventive 
against ffeas ; but some think both kinds equal in this res^oect. Of other 
good kinds I may mention the Smmniuri ; the Qimdn, which is inferior to 
it; the QdgM) next in rank; the JBarri; the Qifi; and the Chinese^ also 
called Qismiin', wMch is wet and sweet. Still inferior are the the 

MdgutiU/i, the Lawdfi, the But of all kinds the MandaU, is the best 

Bammtduri is grey, fatty, thick, hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of 
whitishness, and burns long. The best of cdl is the I)lack and heavy ; in 

‘ water it settles at tlie bottom, is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. 
The wood which ffoats is looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted 
the tree to Gujrat, and now^-a-days it growls in Chaupunir. It is generally 


1 with the kasiuli, a kind of per- 1 ® The hist three names arc cloiibiruL 

i'laue, KiwIifidluglidL * I 
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lij'oiight froBi ^cMn and Baliiiasari.; of tlie htllfab 

ineiitionecl in old books. Aloewood is often xnsed in componiid perfumes; 
wlieii eateHj it is exMlaratiiig. It is generally employed in i,nooii.se ; the 
better (.piialities, in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin 
and cdotlies. 

8. is clistffl^ wood of aloes ; it is in general use. The 

preparation is as follows: They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran, and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small bottle 
large enough to put a finger into it, smear it all over with the clay, and let 
it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so a>s 
nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now jdaced on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they |)ass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a eiip full of water at the bottom of the vessel, 
in such a luamier that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put wild cow’s dung, and light 
a gentle fire. Should flames break out, they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trieldes on the surface 
of the water, where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood of aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolahs of Chuwah. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, trying thereby to cheat people. 

9. Smidalwoocl is called in Hind. Chandan. The tree grows in China, 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the jmllow, the red. Some take tlie red to be more 
refreshing than the white ; others prefer the white. The latter is certainly 
more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. The best is 
that which is yellow and oily ; it goes by the name of 2£aqdgaH.>> Sandalwood 
is pounded and rubbed over the sldii ; but it is also used in other ways. 

10. Sildras (storax) is called in Arabic M£ah. It is the gum of a tree 
that grows in Turkey. The kind wliich is clear, is called lliaJi i sdilah 
(licpxid) ; the other kinds, If&ah i yMisali (diy). The best kind is that wliich 
spontaneously flows oxit of the trunk ; it is yellowish. 

11. Kalanhak (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbad (?) ;*• 
it is heavy and fxill of veins. Some believe it to be raxv wood of aloes. 
Wlion pounded, it looks grey. They xise it for compound perfumes ; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 


^ Zlrhdd (Zhabad), a town near the frontiers of Bengal Ghldsidlughdt. 
11 
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12. Tlie Mdagyr is a tree resembling the Ibriiier, only that tlie wood is 
ligiiter and not yeiiiedv W pounded, it looks reddisk wliite. 

13. Liihmi (frankincense) is tke odorous gum of a tree wMek is found in 
Java. Some take it to be tke same as Mk^aJi i ydliBah. Wlien exposed to 
fire, it evaporates . like campkor. Tke Luban wkick tke Persians call 
E:unduf i daryai (mastix), is a resin brougkt from Xamaii ; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Azfdr utfih^ or scented finger nails, are called in Hind. Naldliy and 
in Persian Ndhhm i l6yL It is tke kouse of an animal, consisting, like a 
skell, of two parts. Tliey kave a good smell, as tke animal feeds on sumbuls, 
and are found in tlie large rivers of Hindxistan, Bacrak, and Bakrain, tke 
latter being considered tke best, Tkey are also found in tke Bed 8ea, and 
many prefer tkeni to tke otker kinds, Tkey warm tkem in butter ; otkers 
exx)oso tkoni afterwards to tke fii’e, pound tkem, and mix tkem witk otker 
X)erfunies. 

15. Buydnilh gugalii (kdelkum) is a jdant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in x>orfumes. 


As I kavTi said sometkiiig on perfumes, I sliaii make a few' remarks on 
several beautiful llow'ers. 

1. Tke reseinklos tke Gul i Surkk, but is smaller. It kas in 

tke middle golden stamens, and from foui* to six x>etals. Hahitatj Gujrdt and 
tke Dek’kaii. 

2. Of tke Chmlvli tkere are two kinds. Tke Bdi OlamMli kas from 
five to six petals, outside red. Tke Chamlelt progier is smaller, and kas on 
tke tox> a rod stripe. Its stem is one and a kalf' or two yards kigk, and 
kangs over tke ground. It kas many long and kroad branekes. It liowers 
from tke first year. 

3. Tke It(d hid resembles tke jasmin. Tkere are various kinds ; some 
ere simple, douklo, <S:c. A quintuj)le is very common, so tliat eaek petal 
migkt be separated as a distinct floorer. Its stem grow's a yard kigk. Tlie 
leaves of tlio tree resemble tkose of tke orange tree j but tkey are some- 
wdiat smaller and softer. 

4. Tke Mimgru roseiiibles tke Bdi heL It is larger, but inferior in 
smell. It kas more than a kundred petals ; tke plant grows to a large tree. 

5. TIu^ Clidmpah flower has a conical skajie, of tke size of a finger, ‘ and 
consists of ten pdals and more, lying in folds one above tke other. It kas 
several stamens. Tke tree looks graceful, and resembles in loaf and trunk 
tke nut tree. It fiow'ers after seven years. 

* Orientals, as a rule, have very small hands and fingers. 
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6. Tile lUtM lias the form of spindle, of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smeU is delicate and fragrant. It 
;bears.flowers:in six, or seven years. 

7. The KhoraJi resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with lioney-eolonred 
tlmeads, not without smeU. The flower smells even after it is withered. 
Hence people put it into clothes, when the smell remains for along time. 
The stem of the tree is above four yards high ; the leaves are like those of 
the maize, only longer, and triangular, with thi*ee thorns in each corner. 
It flowers from the fourth year. Eveiy year they put new earth round about 
the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the Dek’han, Giijrat, Malwah, and 
Bahar. 

8. The Glialtah resembles a large tulip. It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above; six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow ; and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Mameslmh MtMr, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, witli a 
red giohiile in the centre. The flower wiH remain quite fresh for five or six 
days after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the orange tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The TcMhgiildl has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bhoharii^ smaller than the jasmin ; its petals are indented. 
When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Singdrhdr is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloimed 
stalk. The stamens look like pot)py seeds. The tree resenihles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in fl,ve years. 

12. The Ivhzah looks like a Gid i surhli; hut the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals, and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make Abinmy ah and an extract from it. 

13. The BMal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve tlie flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The leaves 
and the stem are like tliose of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth year, 

14. The JiiU has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round a, bout 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Nhvdri looks like a simple RdiMl^ but has larger petals. 


Tilo flowc^T.s nro often so numerous, as to eonceal tlie leaves and braiielies of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16, The KapitrUl has five and resemhles the saffron flower. 

This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Za'faran (saffron)." In the beginning of the month of 

ITrdlhihisht, the saffron seeds are put into the gTOiind which has been 
carefully prex>ared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain water. The seed itself* is a hiilh resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Aban; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long; but, according to the diflerence of the soil in w^hieh it stands, 
there are sometimes tv'o-thirds of it above, and sometimes below the ground. 
The ilmver stands on the top of the stalk, and consists of six petals and six 
stamens. Tlireo of tlie six petals have a fresh lilac colour, and stand, round 
ahoiit tlie rcjnaining three petals. The stamens are similarly placed, three 
of a c-olonr standing round about the other three, wdiieh are red. 

The Inttiu* yield tlie saffron. Yelbnv stainens are often cumiiiigly intermixed. 
In fljrmer times saffron was collected by eompiilsory labour : they pressed 
men dailj', and made tli-oin sexuirate the saffron from the petals and the 
stamens, and gave llicm salt instead of wages, a man who eleaned two 
imh receiving' two ixih <,)f salt. At the time of Gliazi Ivhaii,^ the son of 
(Kluiji) Ohak, anotlier ciisbmi het'ame general: they gave the workmen 
eleven tark^ of saflinm lio-wers, of wdiieh one Urli wms given them as wm,ges ; 
and for the remaining ten they had to furnish twn> Aliburslrdhi sers of clean, 
dry saffron, 7. c., for twu) Akbarshiihi of saffron Howlers they had to 

give two sers of cleaned saffron. .Tins custom, however, W'as aboli>shed by 
his Ifajcsty, on Ids third visit to Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

’Wlien tlie bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flov’ers 
for six years, jnovided the soil be annually softened, Eor the first two 
years, tlie llownrs will grow sparingly; but in the third year the plant 
reaclitis its stale of perfeidion. After six years the bulbs must be taken out ; 
else tliey g{‘t rotten. They plant them again on some other place ; and 
leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

(SuU'ron (^omeB cidofly from tlie place Panpur, wliiih belongs to the 
distric't of l^Iaruraj''' (?). Tlie ffelds there extend over nearly tAveive hos. 


* Vide Ji similar aciumiit of tbe safiroii 
liowi'i' in the third IkkiIv (Siibah Kabul). 

•' He was the cuii temporary of fcslier 
Kluiu ; vlih‘ AbuifizrH list of Ivaslniur 
iiuiers in the third book. A good 
Ihgrnpby of iih^ht Kh/m may be found 
in the beginuingid* the Mcmsir i Mahhui^ 
IVi’siau 31H, Ko. 4d, of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 


One Kaslimiri Turk = 8 ser,^ (of 
Akbarj ~ 4 Kasluii. mars; 1 hash. 
man — 4 Kasb. ; 1 Ka,sli. s6r ™ 7-|- 
jHils, 

Those 2 )laecs lie to the south of Sri- 
nagar, the capital of Kaslnoir ; for 
31anmij the test has Vide Siibah 

Kdbul, third book. ^ 
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Aiiotlier place of ciiltivatioii is in tlie Parganali of Paraspur, near Iiiclralcaly 
not far from Ilamraj, wliere tlie fields extend about a has. 

18. Tlie Afidht (siin-fio-wer) is round, broad, and large, lias a large 
number of petals, and tons continually to tlie sun. Its stem reaebes a 
lieiglit of tliree yards. 

1 9. Tbe Kcmivcd, There are two Muds. One opens wlien the sublime 
Sun sMiies, toning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the slmqdiq-l^j\ but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less 
than six in number enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there 
is an excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which 
is the fruit, and contains the seeds. The other hind has foiu? white 
petals, opens at night, and tens itself according to the moon, but does 
not close. 

20. The Jdfmi is a pretty round flower, and grows larger than the 
qaMarg, One hind has five, another a hmidred petals. The latter remaiuvS 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the Bim of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in two 
months. 

21. The Gudlud resembles the joglidsxL-tulip^ and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
looh lihe Mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years, 

22. The Ratanmmijani has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the Eaibel. It flowers in two years. 

23. The Khu has five petals resembHng a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful fire 
surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kanir remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his 'head, is sure to fall in battle. It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are Ml of the flowers ; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards* It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadam resembles a tumdgliah (a royal cap)). The leaves are 
lihe those of the iiiit tree, which the whole tree rosemhles. 

26. The Jsdg like the Gul i mrh\ has five p)etals and is Ml of 
flme stamens. It resembles the nut tree in the leaves and the stem, and 
flowers in seven yea,rs. 

27. The Si(}j)an resembles the Sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Jlimid pflant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Brildlumdi is like the CkamMlk^ but , smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 
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29. Tlie four petals, and resembles tlie flower called 

Wifarman. Different plants liave often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Bupalmyd. is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hmmkhalh laMr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhiin chmnpd resembles the JSfilufar flowers, and has five 
petals. The stem, is about a span long. It grows on such places as are 
periodically under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Budarscm resembles the and has yellow tlmeads in- 

side. The stem looks like that of the B6mn flower. 

33. Bmlal has five petals, each ten fingers long, and three vi^ngdrs 
broad. 

34. The Eafanmdia is round and small. Its juice is cooked out, and 

when mixed with vitriol and furnishes a fast rod dye for stuffs. 

Butter, sesame oil, are also hoiled together with the root of the plaut, -wheii 
tile nrixtiu'e heeoines a purple dye. 

35. Tlie Bluizdrd resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from ;fha-i to six petals. The stem is like that of the Ghamleli. It flo^vers in 
two years. 

36. The Ildlfi is like tlie Chmilieli, hut smaller. In tlie middle tliere 
are little stamens looking like popx>yseed. It flowers in two years more or 

, less. 

37. Tlie Kar'd lias three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. Thu flower is also boiled and eaten ; they make also pickles 
ofit.^ 

38. The J((lt phuit grows to a large tree j its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. Tlie ClNnqjuluh is like a nosegay. The leaves of tlio plant are like 
mit loaves. It flowers in two years. The liark of the plant, wlieii boiled 
in water, makes the -water rod. It grows chiefly in the liiils j its wood burns 
bright like a candle. 

40- T3io Ldhi has a stem one and a half yards Jiigh. The brauclies, 
before tlie liowors appear, are made into a dish wliicli is eaten with broad. 
When camels feed ojl lliis plant, they get flit and unruly. 

•il. Tln^ Kamundali reseiulfles the Jklii flower. 

42. The Bhamniar resembles the I^llufar^ and looks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Blrs flower consists of sillr-like threads, and resembles a 
iumuijhain It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, altliougli the Hindus rather worship the Pipal and Bar trees. The tree 
grows very largo ; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the wood 
is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 
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44. The Km^M lias fiye petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beaiitifiil. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The flower (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leayes of the 
plant resemble those of the Clianar. Of the bark of the plant strong ropes 
are made. One kind of this jilant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and 
is called Pcitsan. It makes a yery soft rope. 

It is really too diflieiilt for me, ignorant as I am, to give a descrip- 
tion of the flowers of this country : I have mentioned a few for those who 
wish to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Tran and Tiiran, as the Gul i Surlch^ the Nargis, the violet, the Ydscunan i 
hiblid^ the the EaiMn^^Q RoJnd^ the SJmidiq, Tdj i 

hlmrlis^ the Qdgliah^ the Mttfarman^ the Garden and flower 

beds are everywhere to be found. Eormerly peejile used to plant tlieir 
gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in India of the 
emperor Babar, a more niethodical arrangenient of the gardens has obtained ; 
and travellers now-a-days admire the beauty of the palaces and their 
niurimmng fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country, 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, &c., are used as fi^od, or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one leaf 
from each tree, he would get eighteen Idrs^ or loads, (5 mrlihn = 1 mdshah ; 
iQtndshahszzz 1 harga ; 4 Mr gas =: 1 p ala ; 100 qMlas — 1 tidd ; 20 tnlds — 1 
hdr) ; i. e,^ according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two gliaHs 
(twice 24 niiimtes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand jujansd When a tree 
dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things : fire, water, 
air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have thi-eo, or 
form, or five senses. 


Am 

THE WAEDEOBE-" AJSTD THE STOEES FOE MATTEESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs ; hence Irani, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and wx)rlmien have settled in this country, to teach people an 
imimoved system of manuiaetoe. The Imperial -workshops, the towns of 

Eegardiiig tins measure, vide the 
fourth book. 

^ The text has a word which 

occurs about three ihuos in this woik. I 
have also tbuiid it in Say^dd Ahmad s 


edition of the ^ Tuzuk i Jahangirf ; hut I 
cannot find it in any Persian or Chagatai 
Dictionary. The meaning a wcirdvohe is 
however clear. 
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Lalior, A'^gTali, Eatlipur, Alimadabad, turn out luaiiy iiiasteivpieces 

of worlanaiisliip ; and tlie figures and patternSj knots, and variety of fasliions 
wliicli noTT prevail, astonisii experienced travellers. His Majesty liiiiis elf 
accjiiired in a sliort time a tlieoretical and practical knovdedge of tlie Trliole 
trade ; and on account of tke care bestowed upon tliem, the intelligent 
workmen of this country soon improved. All lands of hair- weaving and 
silk-sxuuning were brought to perfection ; and the imperial workshops 
furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A taste f()r fine 
material has since become general, and the drajyery used at feasts surpasses 
every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and aecordiiig to tlu%^ order in 
vdiieh they wore preserved, they are again taken out for inspectiou, or given 
out to 1)0 cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles which 
arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. ExperieiKied 
people iiupiire continually into the prices of articles used l)oth formerly and 
at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is coinlinivo to tlie iiuTease 
of tlie stock. Even tlio prices became generally lower. Tlais a piece woven 
by the fuiiious Ghias i Na,(j[shba]id may now be obtained for fifty mnluirs, 
■whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that sum ; and most otlier arti(des 
have got elieaper at the rate of thirty to ten, or oven forty to ten.^ His 
Majesty also ordered that people of certain ranlcs should w^ear certain 
articles ; and this was done in order to regulate the demand, 

I shall not say ‘imuh on this subje(jt, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. v 

1. The Tahaiicluyah is a coat 'without lining, of the Indian form. 
Eormtu’ly it liad slits in tlie skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his I^lajesty 
lias ordered it to lie made with a round skirt, and to ]>e tied on the right 
side.^ It recpiires S(wen yards and seven and five girilis for the 

binding. The juice for nialdng a plain one varies from ond^upoe to three 
rupees ; but if the coat he adorned with ornamental sti telling, from one to 
four and three <jua,rters rupees. Besides a misfpal of silk is reijuired. 


^ Or as we would, tlie prices liave 
bei'oiue less by Gbl, uiul even 75 cent, 

^ The coats used uow-a-days both by 
liiudiis aiid iMuhiUviumdfins resemble in 
simpe otir dressing gowus Schlaf- 

rock), but liitiiig tight where the lower 
ribs are. There the coat is tied; the 
Muharaiojidaus make the tie on the lefl^ 
and the Hindus on i\\Q right side. In the 
Eastern [larts of Bengal, inau}’’ Muham- 


madans adopt the old riiiulu fashion 
of wearing a simple imsewn piece of 
muslin (ehmlar), 

® It is not stated in the Xin how many 
girilis the tailor’s gaz, or yard, contains. 
It is pi'obablc that IG gtriha = 1 guz^ 
which is the usual division at pi’eseiit. Eor 
other yard measures, vide the 87th and 
89th Ains of this book, Tlu' Persian word 
girth is pronounced in India girah. 
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2. Peshwdz (a coat open in front) is of tlie same form, bnt ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 

3. Tlie (a coat with lining) reg^nires six yards and four girilis 

for the outside, six yards hiiing, fonr girihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. The price of making one varies fi’om one to three rupees. One 
niisq,^ of silk is reqiiiired. 

4. The Blidh-djulah (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Skmflhliat 

(or sixty roAvs), as it has sixty ornamental per girih. It has generally 

a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of making 
is two rupees per yard. 

5. The Bozmii requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dams of 

silk. If sewed with lahJiyah^ stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalmni requires f s. cotton, and one d'to silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The QaM., which is at present generally called jmmlh i pxmilaMdr^ 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1 s. of cotton, and 2 m. silk. Price, one rupee 
to a quarter rupee. 

8. The 6radar is a coat wider and longer than the qahd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan, it takes the place of a fiii*-eoat. It requires 
seven yards of stuff, six yards of lining, four girihs binding, nine for 
bordering, 2|- s. cotton, 3 m.. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half 


rupees. 

9. The Farjt has no binding, and is ojDeii in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is Avorii over the jdmah (coat), and requires 5 y. 12 g. stuff *, 3 y* 
5 g. lining; 14 g. bordering; 1 s. cotton; 1 m. silk. Price, from a quarter 
to one rupee. 

10. The Fargid resembles the ydpmijij^ 'h\Lt is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe ;® but every one now- a-da,ys wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 y. g. stuff, the same 


^ BaJcliyaJi, in Hind, hah'hiijd, cor- 
responds to wliat ladies call haclcstiteJiing . 
A'jiclah is the button hole stitch. These, 
at least, are the meanings Avhich halchyah 
and djidalt now have. Sozani, a name 
which in the test is translerred to the 
coat, is a kind ol embroidery , resembling 
our satin-stitch. It is used for working 
leaves and flowers, &c.,on stuffs, the leaves 
lying pretty loosely on the cloth ; hence 
we often find sozcmi vmrk in rugs, small 
carpets, &c. The rugs ^ themselves are 
also called sozani. A term which is 
sometimes used in Dictionaries as a 
synonym for soza-yii is chikin ; but this 

12 


is what Ave call white embroidery. 

^ A coat used in rainy weather. CalciiMa 
Chagatdi Dictionary. 

® The etymology’ of the Avord fargid 
is not knoAvn to me. The names' of 
several articles of wear, now-a-days cur- 
rent" in India, are Portuguese ; as sdyoCt 
a petticoat ifita, a ribbon. Among other 
Portuguese words, now common in Hin- 
dustani, are pad/ri, clergyman; girjdy 
a church, Porj^. igreja; cabbage, 
Fort, cudve ; chdb% a key, Fort, chave. 

Ahul PazFs explanation {yide my text 
edition, p, 10% 1. 16) corrects Yullers II. 
p. 663 a. 
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qiiantit}^of liiiing, 6^ silk, 1 s, cotton. It is made botli single and double. 
Price, from 'J to 2 

11. * Tlie CMhnmi^ M made of broadclotb, or woollen stuff, or wax clotli. 
His Maj esty bas it made of Ddrm wsix elotb, wMcli is very ligM and pretty. 
The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 y. staff, 5 y. binding, 
and 2 m. silk. The p)rice of making one of broadcloth is 2 -S. ; of wool, 
hj- ; of wax cloth, i?. 

12. The Shdwdr is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 

double, and wadded. It requires 3 y. 11 y. cloth, 6 y. for the hem tbrongh 
which the string rims, 3y. 5 y. lining, m. silk, cotton. Price, from 
I to J R. 

Tliere are various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the fa-utahs^ tmA costly dresses 

worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, tliero are made one thonsand complete suits for the imperial wardrobe, 
and one hundred and twenty, made iq) in twelve bundles, are always kei)t 
in readiness. Prom Ida indifference to every thing that is worldly, His 
Majesty prefers and wears stuffs, especially shawls; and I must 

mention, as a most (nirious sign of auspicionsness, that His Majesty’s clothes 
becondngly fit every one whether he be tall or short, a fact which has 
hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing ternis."^ Instead of jamah (coat), he says mrlgdti, i, e., 
coveringthe whole body ; for izdr (dinwers), he says ydrpirahm (the companion 
of the coat) ; for nmtanah (a jacket), tameh ; for fautaJiy pat gat ; for hurqid 
(a veil), chitragupita ; for hddh (a cap), mlhd; for miiihaf {b> hair ribbon,) 
hisg^Iian ; for patlcd (a cloth for the loins), hatzeb ; for dial (shawl), parnmarm; 
for. . . ,®, parmgarm.; for hapurdhiir^ a Tibetan stuff) hipnmnr ; for pMajkdr 
(shoes), vharndharn ; and similarly for other names. 


As this word is not giveii in any 
dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So 
is Y idlers’ form vltaspdu^ 

^ Btidls oi‘ different shapes, used for 
making turbans. 

In allusion to the practice of Cpifts^ 
who only wear garments made of "‘wool 
(guf), Ahul Fazl ofien tries to represent 
Akbar as a of so Idgh a degree as 
to be able to work miracles, and he states 
below that it was Ids intention to wiite 
a book on Akbar’s miracles. The cliarge 
of fulsomeness in praise has often been 
brought against Abnl Pazl, though it 
would more appropriately lie against 


Faizi who — like the poets of imperial 
Eoxne — represents the emperor as God, 
as may be seen in the poetical extracts of 
the second book. But the praises of the 
two brothers throw a peculiar light on 
Alvbar s character, who received the most 
immoderate encomiums with self-com- 
placency. 

^ Tim following passage is remarkable, 
as it shews Akoar’s predilection for Hindi 
terms. 

^ The MSS. have an unintelligible 
word. The Banaras MS. has pardak 
Fining, or European Pardak (P). 
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Am 32 . 

ON SHA;WLS, 'BTIJEFS, 

His Majesty improved tMs department in four ways. Tlie improvement 
is visible, in tlie jPas sliawls, whicli are made of tlie wool of an animal of 
tliat name ; its natural colours are black, wMte, and red, but cMefly black. 
Sometimes tke colour is a pure wMte. This kind of sbawd is unrivalled for its 
lightness, warmtli, and softness. Peoi3le generally wear it without altering 
its iiatoal colour ; his Majesty has had it dyed. It is curious that it will not 
take a red dye. Secondlij, in the Saficl Alchahsf bIbo called Tarkldrs, in their 
natural colours. The wool is either white or black. These stuffs may be 
had in three coloims, white, black, or mixed. The first or white kind, was 
formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty has given the order to dye it in 
various ways. in stuffs as Zardozif KaMhatuny KasMdftli^ QdlgJmf 

Bdnillmunj CJiMnt, AleJiali, Piirzddr, to which His Majesty pays much attention. 
FourfJihj^ an improvement was made in the width of all stuffs ; His Maj esty 
had the pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such ah arrangement is now-a~days called mdsl^ 
a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, which 
they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. Whatever 
pieces of the same kind arrive for the Imperial wmrdrohe on the Urmmid day 
(first day) of the month of provided they he of a good cpiality, 

have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on other days ; 
and if pieces are equal in value, their precedence, or otherwise, is determined 
by the character® of the day of their entry ; and if pieces are equal as far 
as the character of the day is concerned, they put the lighter stuff higher in 
rank ; and if pieces have thes same weight, they arrange them according to 
their colour. The following is the order of colours : mfulalehah^ ruby 

coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, crimson, grass green, cotton-dower 
coloured, sandalwood-coloured, almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, 
mauve like the colour of some parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, 


^ Alchali, or Aldchah, any kind of 
•corded (mulchattat) stuff. Tarhddr 
•means corded. 

■ ^ ZardozU Kaldhatim, (Forbes, Jcala^ 

■battmi), Kashidak Q^alghai, are staffs 
with gold and silk threads ; Bdndlmmi, 
are stuffs dyed differently in different 
parts of the piece ; Chliint is our chintz^ 
which is derived from ChJiint. Purzddr 
are all-kinds of stuffs the outside of which 


is plush-like. 

® Akbar, like all Parsees^ believed in 
lucky and unlucky days. The arrange- 
ment of the stores of clothing must strike 
the reader as most unpractical. Similar 
arrangements, equally curious, will be 
found in the following Aius. Perhaps 
they indicate a progress, as tliey shew 
that some order at least was kept. 
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coloured like tlie Hatanmmijuni flower, coloured like tlie Kami flower, a|)ple” 

coloured, liay-coloured, pktacliio, .... coloured, piuk, 

light blue, coloured like tlie galghah flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, 
browu red, emerald, bluisk like Oidua-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe 
coloiu'ed, miiBk-coloured, coloured like the 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Now-a- 
days they are generally worn without, folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

. His Majesty encoxuages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shavds in Ivashmir, In Labor also there are more than a thousand work- 
shops. A kind of shawl, called maydn^ x^ chiefly woven there ; it consists of 
silk and wool mixed. Both are used for cli'iraM (turbans), fmtah (loin, 
bands), &o. 

I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 

A. Gold duffs. 

Brocaded velvet, from Yazd^^ per ^ieee, 15 to 150 if. 

Do. from Europe, do 10 to 70 Jf, 

Do. from Gujrdt^ do 10 to 50 if. 

Do. from KdsMn^ do. iO to 40 Jf. 

Do. from lie rat ^ do 

Do. from Ldli6r^ do 10 to 40 Jf. 

Do. from Barmli, (?) do 3 to 70 Jf. 

do 2 to 70 Jf. 

Milak^ do 3 to 70 M, 

Brocade, from Cjiijrat, do 4 to 60 Jf. 

!r«ts‘ '-Brocade, from do. do 1 to 35 Jf. 


The text contains two doubtful 
words. The next word hliojpatra is the 
bark of a tree used for making Jmkka 
tulles. 

® Yazd is the principal city in the 
south of thePersian province of Khurasan. 
Jukka u lies in Irdg i AJam J north of 
I(;{*uhau. “■ The asses of Kashan are 
wiser than tlie men of Isfahan,’’ which 
latter town is for Persia what Boeotia is 
fur Ancient Greece, or the Bretagne for 
Fimice, or the kingdom of Fife for Scot- 
land, or the town of Schilda for Germany, 
or Bahar for India, — the home of fools. 
During the time of Moguls, the Sayylds 

Barhaii enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

® Mutahhiiq, a kind of cloth, chiefly 
brought from KlialhikJi, and Milak 


from Ka-mhad in Turkestan. Ghidsul 
lughad. 

Tds means brocade ; KdrdI 
5f|f is a kind of brocaded silk ; Muqapyash 
is silk with stripes of silver— the GJiids 
says that MuqayyasJi comes from the 
Hind, kdsh, hair, to which the silver- 
stripes are compared, and that it is an 
Arabicised fonn of the Ilmdi xvord, as 
qaranfid,^ clove, for the Hind, karn- 
phitl ; itrifali a kind of medicine, for tri- 
phali as it ^consists of three fruits ; &c. 
MusJiajjar is a kind of silk with leaves and 
branches woven in it ; I)4hd is coloured 
silk ; Khdrd, moiree antique ; KJiazz is 
filqselle-^Tdk, For tafAlali {tide Frey tag 
III. p. 353), we also find tafdlali. 
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l)drd{hdf^ from Giijrat, ........... . . ....... 2 to 50 M. 

Muqmjymh^ do. ...... 1 to 20 J£ 

BMnodni Brocade, do. 6 to 17 if. 

MusIia0ar, from Europe, yarcly 1 to 4 If . 

Dehd silk, do. do. 1 to 4 if. 

Do., from Yazd, do 1 to Ij- if . 

ladrd, do. 5 H. to 2 M, 

Satin, from Cliinese Tartary, 

Nawdr^ from do 

Khazz silk, 

Tafgilah, (a stuff from Mecca) from 15 to 20 ff 

Kurtalmdr^ from Gujrat, 1 to 20 if. 

Mindil, 1 to 14 if. 

CJiiraJi^ (for turbans) -J- to 8 if . 

Du^attah^ do 9 to % R. 

Faictalis^ (loin bands) to 12 if. 

Counterpanes, 1 to 20 if. 

The Text does not give the pnces. 

B. Silks, jolain. 

Yelyet, from Europe, per yard, 1 to 4 if. 

Do. from Kaskan, per piece, 2 to 7 if . 

Do. from Yazd, do. 2 to 4 if . 

Do. fi‘om Maskbad, do 2 to 4 if . 

Do. from Herat, do 14 to 3 if . 

Do. Ivkafi, do 2 to 4 if . 

Do. from Lakor, do 2 to 4 if . 

Do. from Gujrat,^(?r 1 to 2 R. 

Qatifak i Purabi,^ do 1 to 1|- f?. 

Tajak Baf, per piece, 2 to 30 if. 

Darai Baf, do. . ; « 2 to 30 if. 

Mutabbaq, do 1 to 30 if. 

Skirwani, do I J to 10 if. 

Milak, do 1 to 7 if . 

Hamkkab, from Kabul and Persia, do 1 to 5 if . 

Tawar, (?) do 2 R. to 2 M, 

Kkiiri (?) do 4 to 10 f^. 

Muskajjar, from Europe, per ya/rd, 2 f?. to 1 if. 

Do. from Yazd, per piece, 1 to 2 if . 

Satin, from Europe, per yard, 2 R. to 1 M. 


A kind of velvet. 
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Satin, from' Herat, per piece^ ■ • 5 i?. to 2 Jl. 

IQiara, ym'^^ ......... . . • 1 to 6 i^. 

. . . ...... .... ......... , 1 to .3 M. : 

Qiitni,.^ do^ ..... . . . , . . . . . .. . li i^. to .2 J£, 

ICatan, ® from Europe, per ya^d ^ . . . . . . . . ,. . . . . . . . -J to 1 B. 

Taftali,^ do. . ...... ... ..... i to 2 B, 

Anbari, do. 4 d. to I E. . 

Darai, do ^ E. to 2 E. 

Sitipuri, per piece .... 6 i?. to 2 If . 

QalrdbaocI, do 6 E. to 2 If, 

Tat bandpuri, do 2 i?. to 1 J M, 

Lali, per yard, i to -I- E. 

Micp'i, 2 ^er piece, . . .* J to 1 If . 

Bar, 2 ^e^' yard, to i f^. 

Tassar,^ per piece , . . . to 2 fi^. 

Plain Knrtaliwar Satin, yard, | to 1 E, 

Kapuriuu’, foimeidy caUed do to 1 A. 

Alchah, do I* to 2 E. 

Tafcplali, per piece, 7 to 12 A. 

C, Cotton chtlis. 

Klraqab, 3 A. to 15 if. 

Oluiutar, do 2 A. to 9 if. 

Malmal, do 4 A. 

Taiisakni, do 4 A. to 5 if. 

Siri 9‘<if j <1<> 2 A, to 5 if. 

Grangajal, do 4 A. to 5 if. 

Blifraiiri, do, 4 A. to 4 if, 

Balian, do 1 to 3 if. 

ihoiiak, do 1 A. to 1 if 

Atiui, do 2 J A. to 1 if 

Asawaii, do 1 to 5 if 

Baftah, do ... , . . . 1|- A. to 5 if 

klaliniudi, do J to 3 if 

Pant 'litoliy all, do • . . . — ... , 1 to 3 if. 

Jholaii, do 4- to 2 A if 

Salu, -piece, 3 A. to 2 if. 


^ Clianging silk. 

® A stuiiinade of silk and wool. 

® Generally translaied by limn. ^ All 
Dictionaries agree tkat it is exceedingly 
thin, so much so that it tears when the 


moon shines on it ; it is Muslin. 

~ ■ Properly, woven ; hence taffeta. 

^ Now-a-days chiefly made in Berham- 
pore and Patna ; mihjo, tessa. 
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.Boriyali, piece, 6 B. io ' 2 M, 

BohMm SMEi, do. ■ e B. to 2 M. ^ 

G-arlbali Suti, do. to 2 Jf. 

SMalL, from tlie Dek^liaii, do. ................ i to 2 if. 

• MiKrkid, do. ^ S B. to 2 M. ■ 

Mindil, do. i to 2 3£ 

Sarbaiid, do to 2 Jf. 

Biipattali, do. i ; ^ . 1 i?. to 1 Jf. 

Kataiiclia]i, do. * 1 i?. to 1 Jf. 

Faiitali, do J to 6 B. 

Goslipecli, do. 1 to 2 B. 

CMiint, per 2 d, to 1 B, 

Gazinab, per piecs, -J- to 1|- i?. 

Silaliati, per yard, • • • * • 2 to A d, 

JD. Woollen stuffs. 

Scarlet Broadelotli, fronn. Turkey, Europe^, and 

Portugal, per yard, 2|- E. to 4 Jf. 

Do., from N%6r per piece, 2 Jf to 1 Jf. 

^u£ i Miiraldoa’, do 4 to 15 Jf. 

do 3i?. to ipjf 

Parmnarm, do 2 B. to 20 Jf. 

CMrali i Parmnarm, do 2 If to 25 Jf. 

Pant all, do -J- to 3 Jf. 

Jamakwar i Parniiiarm, do. to 4 Jf. 

Doskpecli, do IJ i?. to l-J Jf 

Sarpeeli, do. -J- to 4 Jf 

Agiiri, do. 7 P. to 24 Jf 

ParHigarm, do. 3 E. to 24 Jf 

Eatas, do. 24 A. to 10 Jf 

PTiuk, per piece, 24 to 15 i^. 

Durmak, do. 2 i?. to 4 Jf. 

Patu, do 1 to 10 E. 


^ The articles imported from Eu- 
rope were chiefly broadcloth ; musical 
instruments, as ^ trumpets ; pictures ; 
curiosities {pule Badaoni II, p. 290, 

1. 2 from below ; p. 338, 1. 7.) and, 
since 1000, tobacco. Of the names 
of cloths mentioned by Ahnlfazl, several 
are no longer known, as native weavers j 
cannot compete with the English Long- 
cloth and the cheap European Muslins, 
Alpaccas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, which 
are now-a-days in common use with the 
natives all over the East, At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of 


woollen stuffs and, for the pooi*er classes, 
blankets, was much more general tlian 
now. Even the ligkt caps generally worn 
by Muhammadans in tins country, called 
in Hind, topi, and in Persian taMfifah 
{vide Bahar i Ajam) are mostly imported 
from England. I am not aware that 
the soldiers of the armies of the Moguls 
were uniformly dressed, though it appears 
that the commanders of the contingents 
at least looked to uniformity in the caps 
and turbans, 

^ The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 


'RewMr, 2^^'^ P'i'eoe, . 2 E. to i Jf. 

. , , ... .............. ... . . ; 5 to oO E. 

Biird i Yaniam, do .... 5 to 35 B, 

Maiiji (?) namad, do 2 E, to 1 IL 

Kanj)ak(?) namad, do. , . . . .............. v , . . 2 i?. to 1 Jf, 

Takyalmamad, from Kdkiil and Persia, ...... . . 

Do., country made, do. ..... ... ........... . . . IJ to 5 B, 

L6i, do. 14 d. to 4 E. 

Blankets, do d. to 2 E, 

s/ Kashmirian Caps, do. 2 to 1 i?. 


ATO 33. 

ON THE NATUPE OF OOLOITES. 

Wliite and hiaek are believed to he the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus w hite when mixed in large proportions with an impure Mack, 
will yield yelloit ; and wiiite and Mack, in ecj[ual proportions, will give red. 
'Wl.iite mixed with a larg(3 quantity of Maelv, will give a hluish green. Other 
colours may he formed hy compounding these. Besides, it must he home in 
mind that cold makes a juicy body white, and a dry body Mack j and heat 
renders that which is fresh Mack, and white that wliicii is dry. These two 
powers (heat and void) produce, eaxh in its place, a change in the colour of a 
body, hecaiLse bodies are botli qdhl, i. e., eapable of being acted upon, and 
muqtaza^ i. e.^ subject to the inlluence of the heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), 
the active origin of heat. 


ATN 34. 

THE APTS OF WBITING . AND PAINTING-. , 

What we call form loads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
HR to what we call a notiuu, un idea. Thus on seeing the form of a letter, we 
rotioguize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture. But though it is true 
that painters, espoia'afly those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the arfi^t has of any of. the mental 


The price is not given in the text. 
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states/ so imicli so, tliat people may mistake a picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are mucli inferior to tke written letter, inasmuch, as the letter may 
enihody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
■progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and is 
an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the som^ce from which the light confined 
within it beams forth; and in the oj)inion of the far-sighted, it is the world- 
reflecting cup® in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is spiritual 
geometry emanating from the pen of inyention ; a heavenly writ from the 
hand of fate ; it contains the secret of the word, and is the tongue of the hand. 
The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present to hear it ; the 
letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far,. If it was not for the letter, 
the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake woidd be left us of those 
that are gone by. Superficial observers see in the letter a sooty figure ; but 
tlie deepsighted, a lamp of wisdom. The -written letter looks black, 
notwithstanding the thousand rays within it ; or, it is a light with a mole 
on it that wards off the evil eye.® A letter is the portrait painter of 
wisdom, ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas ; a dark night ushering in 
day ; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge ; the wand for the treasures 
of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, and yet travelling ; stretched 
on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

'When a raj?- of Grod’s knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence {miyarrai) and that which is 
material {mdddi). The result^ is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that wliich is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 
buiff en of its concrete component, and returns as a single ray, to its old jfiace, 
the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally gives his course 
a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having passed along 


Kldlqi (from Milqat) referring to 
states of the mind natural to us, as hene- 
volence, wrath, &c. These, Abulfazl says, a 
painter may succeed in representing ; hut 
the power of writing is greater. - 

^ The lahulous cup of king JamshM, 
wliicli revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

® Hinnan beauty is imperfect unless 
accompanied by a mole. Tor the mole on 

12 


the cheek of his sweetheart, Hafiz would 
make a present of Samarqand and Buk- 
hara. Other poets rejoice to see at least 
one black spot on the beautiful face of the 
beloved -who, without such an amulet, 
would be subject to the influence of the 
evil eye. 

The spoken word, the idea expressed 
by a sound. 
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tlie coritineiit of tlie peii aiid crossed the ocean of tlie ink, alights ou tlie 
pleasant expanse of tlie page, ami retiums throiigli the eye of the reader to 
its wonted hahitatioii. . ^ 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I tliiiik it 
necessary to give some iiiforniation regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a inode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By qara^ we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; and 
by qala\ the separation of the same. In both eases the intermediate air, 
like a wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state is produced which ive call 
soimd. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and define 
it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it astlie primary effect, i. e.^ 
they dehno sound to be the very qar(i\ or the qala\ of any hard substances. 
Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances : it may be piano, 
deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected by a cold. Again, from 
the iicatme of tlie organ with wliidi man utters a sound, and. the manner in 
which the particles of the air are divided, another modifying circumstance 
may arise, as when two piano, two deep, two nasal, or two guttural soninls 
separate from eacli other. Some, as Abu ’Ali Sina, call this modifying 
element the sound of the letter *, others define it as the original state 

of the sound thus modified (^mtdrkz) ; but tlio far-sighted define an articulate 
sound as the nnioii of the modifying element and the original state modified* 
This is evidently the correct view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many^ in Greek, 
and eighteen in Persian, In Arabic, there are twenty-eight letters represented 
hy eighteen signs, or by only fifteen, when we count the joined letters, and if 
we take the llamzah as one with the Alif. The reason for writing an AhJ and 
a Lam, {f} separately at the end of the single letters in the Arabic illphaljet, is 
merely to give an example of a sdkin letter, width must necessarily be 
joined to another letter ; and the reason why the letter h'wi is preferred^ 



^ Ahul Pazl has forgotten to put in the wlien you. say the Alpliahet : look upon it 

nninher. He counts eighteen letters, or as a mere oxanipio oi‘a sakin letter.’ 

rather signs, in Persian, because The term ha’\)hzalii as used here in 

and g, have the same fundamental sign. iiative schools, is carefiiiiy distinguished 

^ Or rather, the alif was preferred to the terms Bha'kl i Hamzali and 

the wd/c or yd, because these two letters MarJciz i llamzah.^ iShaJdl llanizah 

may ho eitlier sdfxhi or mutahirnh, is the small sign consisting of a semicircle, 

But tlio custom has become estahlislied to one extremity of which stands upon a 

call the alif, when nmtaharrik, lumzah ;; straight line slightly slanting. Markh i 

and to call the alif, when sakin, merely is citlieiH)f the letters o/Z/J vcdw, 

alif. * jihdnhviUi^ oi lid'umih^ in his ex- or yd, but chielly the latter, when accoin- 
collent Persian (hniimiar, entitled Lim- illamzah. llamzah 

lah i 'Ahdulwdn, which is read all over is a geiieral term for eitlier of the three 

India, says that the Idm-alJf hm the letters «’d?{?, v/d, when accompanied 

meaning of 7iot, Z. c., ‘do not read this hj the Shald i ILanizak, In Ihiropcmi 

compound Imnnilif, but pass over it, grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is 



as ail example, is Because letter Mni w, tke middle letter of tlie word 
audtlie lettel^Y^^'^tBe midcUe letter of tBe woixl Ja;^^ 

TBe vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of will eli letters 
were dotted witli a different kind of ink; tBus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed tkat tBe letter was followed by an a ] a red dot in front of tlie 
letter signified a u ; and a red dot below a letter, an i. It was Khalil ibn i 
Ahmad,' the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
taste ; hence it is that nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thins 
we find an Indian, Sjwiac, Grreek, Hebrew, Coptic, "Ma’ciali, Kufi, Kashinirf, 
Abyssinian, Eaihani, Arabic, Persian, Himyaritie, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Eiihani, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of the 
Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam i Hafthazari but 
some mention lirk^ as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the 2Ia\ali character. According to several statements, the Kiiiic 
character was derived by the Khalifah ’Ali from the Ma^qali. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and roimd strokes : thus the Kiifio character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the MahiaVi has 
no curved iiiies at all ; hence the inscriptions which are found on ancient 
buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Tran and Tfiran, India, and Turkey, there are eight caligra-phicai 
systems'^ cuiTent, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived, in A.. H. 310, by Ihi i Muqlah imm the Ma’qali and the Kiifio 
characters, the Sills ^ Tauqf , Muhaqquq^ Nashhy Rciilmiy lliqd\ Sojne add 
the Ghiibar, and say that this seventh character had likewise been invented 
by him. The Nmlcli character is ascribed by many to Ydqiit, a slave of the 

badly treated, 1)ocause all explain the 
word Ilamzak as the nfimo of a sign. 

Another peculiarity of European gram- 
mars is this, tluit in arranging the letters 
oFthc alpliahet, the «vbe is placed 
the h(' ; here, in the East, the M is 
iiiv:jria])ly put before tlie gd. 

^ llc^ is said to have been born A. H. 

100, and died at Bacrah A. IL 175 or 190. 
lie wrote several woiks on the science 
which he had established, as also several 
books on tlie rh^uiie, lexiciographical com- 
pilations, &c. 

^ Adavii is culled because 

the number of inhabitants on earth, at 


his deatli, had reached tlie number seven 
ihousmul. A better explanation is given 
by Badaoni (II. p. 337, 1. 10), who'pnts 
the creation of Adam seven thousand years 
before his time. Tide the first Afn of the 
Third Book. ® Idris, or Euocli. 

^ It is remarkable that, in the whole 
chapter, there is not the slightest allnsioh 
to the art of printing. Kor do Abulfazl s 
letters, where nearly the whole of this 
Am is repeated, contain a reference to 
printed hooks. '' The first hook printed 
in India was Boctrina Qhrisikma of 
Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the 
order of the Jesuits, who, as far as I 
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IQialifali Musta’^am Billili/ Tke and tlie iV?^55X7^ con^ of 

one-tlurd^ curved lines, and two-tMrds straiglit lines ; tlie former (tlie suk) 
is j{dzy wMlst the latter (tlie msMi) is hhafi. The TauqV and consist of 
tliree-fourtlis curved lines, and one-fourth, straight lines ; the former is jali^ 
the latter is hhafC The Muhaqqa^ and Taihim contain three-fourths straight 
lines ; the former, as in the preceding, h jalzy and the EaiMn 

Among famous copyists I must mention ’Alt ihn i Hilal, better known 
under the name of IM i BmviodlT he wrote well the six characters. YaQ[ut 
brought them to perfection. Six of Yakut’s |)upils are noticeable ; 1. Shaikh 
Ahmad, so well known under the name of ShaikhzMah i Siihrwardi ; 
2. Arghun of Kahid; 3. Maulana Yusuf Shah of Mashhad ; 4. Maulcind 
Mubmik SMh, styled Zarrin qdam (the golden pen) ; 5. Haidar, called 
Gandahmwk {i. e», the writer of fhejali) ; 6. Mir Yahya. 

The following caligraphists are likewise well known : y lifi Nagriillah, 
also called Qadr i ^Iraqi ; Arqun ’Abdullah; Khajah ’Abdullah i yairafi ; 
Hdji Muhammad; Maulana ’Abdullah i Aslipaz ; Maulaua Muhi of Shiraz; 
Mu’inuddin i Tanurl ; Shamsuddiu i Khatai ; ’AbdxuTahiin i Klialiili (?) ; 
Abdulhay ; Maulana J a’far^ of Tabriz ; Maul-kia Shah of Mashhad ; Mauland 
Ma’ruf® of Baghdad; MauMna Shamsuddm i Bayasangiiur ; Mii’inuddm of 


know, first cast Tamulic cbaracters in 
the year 1577. After this appeared, in 
1578, a hook entitled Flos Sandorunif 
which was followed (?) by the Tamnlic 
Dictionary of Ba ther Antonio de Proenza, 
printed in 1079, at Anibalacate, on the 
coast of Malabar. Prom that period the 
Danish Missionaries at Tranqiiebar have 
printed many works, a catalogue of which 
may be found in Alberti Pabricii Salu^ 
iaris lux Ftianf/elii” Tohnstotik tram^ 
lation of Fra P. Z)« Bai^ Bartolomeok 
Yoi/age to the Fast Indies ^ ]). S95. The 
Italian Original has the same years : 
1577, 1578, 1679. 

^ Pie was the last caliph, and reigned 
from 1242 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Ilulagd, grandson of Chingiz 
Khan. 

^ Hence the name siils^ or onelMrd, 

® Jail (i. e., clear) is a term used by 
copjnsts to express that letters are thick, 
and written xvith a pim full of ink. 
Grkids. — Khafl (hidden) is the opposite. 

Ihi 3hiqlah^ Ihn Bawwdb^ and 
'Tdqut, are the three oldest caligraphists 
mentioned in various histories. The 
following notes are chiefiy extracted from 
Bakhtawar Khan's Mir-dful *A7am 
Ihn Iluqlah, or according to his full 
name, Abu 'AM Muhammad ibn i *Ali 


ibn i Hasan ibn i Muqlah, was the vizier 
of the Khalifalis Muqtadir hilkh, Alqahir 
hillah, and ArlkV/i billah, who reigned 
from A. 1). 907 to 940. The last cut off 
Ibn i Muqlah’s right band. He died in 
prison, A. H. 327, or A. D. 938-39. 

Ihn i Fawwdb, or Abul Hasan 'All ibn 
i Hihil, lived under the twenty-fifth 
Khalifah, Aiqadir billah (A. D. 992-1030), 
the contempoi’aiy of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and died A. H. 416, or A. D. 1025. 

YdqiU, or Shaikh Jamaluddm, was 
born at Baghdad, and was the Ijibrarian 
of Alusta’cani billah, the thirty-seventh 
and last Khalifah, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his Sliiah 
tendencies. He survived the general 
slaughter (1258) of Ilulagu Khan, and 
died, at tl ie age of one hundred and twenty, 
A. H. 697, or A. I). 1297, during the 
reign of Glmzan Klnin, Hiilagii s great 
grandson. 

^ He lived in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, at the time "of Alirza 
Shahriikh, (1404-1447) . 

® A contemporary and rival of the 
great poet Salman of Sawah (died 769). 
The name Marif/ appears to have been 
common in Baghdad since the times of 
the famous saint Mart^ of Kcirlch (a 
part of Baghdad). 
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Farali ; Abduiliaci of Sabzwar ; Manland Ni’matnllali i Bawab ; KMjagi 
Mumin i Marwaia'd/ tlie iiiventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on tlie paper ; Snltaii Ibraliini, son of Mirza SbabrnMi ; MaiilanaM-iibammad 
Hakim Hafiz; Maiiiami, Maliinud Sij4usli ; Manland Jamalnddin Husain; 
Maulaiii Pir Miibammad ; Maulana Eazlulbaq of Qazwinb 

A. seventh kind of writing is called TaHiqy wMcli lias been derived from 
Biq£ and tlie Tauqi\ It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by IQiajah Taj i Salmto',^ who also wrote weU the other 
six characters. Some vsay that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention : MauMna ’Abdulhay, the 
Private Secretary® of Sultan Abu Sa’ id Mirza, who wrote Wliq well ; Maulaii*^ 
Darwish Amir Mangur ; Maulana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; Khajah Ikhtiyar f 
Munshi Jainaluddm ; Miihammad of Qazwin ; Maulana Idris; Hhajah 
Muhammad Husain Munshi ; and Ashraf Xhan,® the Private Secretary 
of His Majesty, who improved the very much. 

The eighth character wMeh I have to mention is the lasted liq: it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir ’Ali of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timiir, derived it horn the Naskh and the Ta’licp; but this 
can scarcely be correct, because there exist books in the ISTasta’liq character, 
written before Timur’s time. Of Mir ’Alt’s pupils I may mention two 
Maulana Ja’far of Tabriz, and MauMml Azhar ; and of other caligrapldsts 
in Ta’licp Maulana Muhammad of Aubah (near Herat), an excellent writer ; 
Maulana Bari of Herat ; and Maulmia Sultan ’Ali® of Mashhad, who surpasses 

^ The Mal'liihdf and the Mir-dt Mir Munshi, Mir 'Aivi and Mir Mali, 

also mention Mulhi Aha Bakr, and Shaikh He accompanied Tardi Beg on his 

Mahiniid. ^ ^ flight from Dihli, was imprisoned by 

According to the Maktubat and Bu iram, and had to go to Mecca. He 

several Sul aim did, rejoined Akbar, in A. H. 96S, when 

® III the original text, p. 114, 1. 5, hy Bairam had just fallen m disgrace, 

mistake, Manhiiui ’Abdulhay and the received in theUbllowing year the title of 

Munshi of Sultan Ahu Sa’id. Ashraf Khan, and sei'ved under Alun’im 

^ Mauhina Darwish IMuhammad was a Klnki in Bengal. He died in the tenth 

friend of the famous xAmir ’Ali Slier, the year of Akbar s reign, A. H. 973. In 

vizier of Sultan Husain Mirza, king of Abuhazl’s list of grandees, in tlie second 

Khurasan (A. D. 1170 to 1505), and the hook, Ashraf Khan is quoted as a 

patron of the poet Jauii, Mauhina commander of two thousand. Badaoni 

Darwish entered afterwards the service mentions him among the conteiuporane- 

of Sliah J unaid i Cafawi, king of Persia, ous poets. Abiil Muzalfar, Ashraf Khan’s 

(A. D. 1499 to 1525). A biography of son was, A. D. 1596, a comnnmder of five 

the Maulana mny be found in the Madsir hundred. 

i liaJnnn, p. /51. The Mir-dt mentions a third imme- 

"" Khnjah Ikhtiyar, the contemporary diate pupil of Mir Ali, Ma-iddnd Khd jah 

and successful rival of the preceding Muhammad, and relates that he 'put 

caligraphist. He was Private Secretary Mir All’s name to his own writiims, 

to Sultan Husain Mirza. - without giving offence to his master. "" ’ 

This is the title of Muhammad ® He also was a friend of Amir ’Ali 

Acghar, a Savyid from Mashhad— or Shdr, and died A. H. 910, during the reio-n 

according to the Tahaqat i Akbaii from of Sultan Husain Mirza, mentioned in the 

’Arabshahi. He served Humayun as fourth note. 
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tliem all. He imitated the writing ofManltoa Azhar, tlioiigli he did not learn 
from liim |>ersoiially. Six of Ms pn^^ils are well known : Sultan Muliainniad 
i IQiandan;** Sultan Mnliammad Nur; Maulana ’AlauddiM of Herat ; 
Maulana Zainuddin (of Hishdpur) ; Mauldna 'Ahdi of Hishdpur ; Mnliammad 
Qasim Sliddi Shah, each of whom possessed some distinguishing c[ualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caHgraphhsts, 
who are famous for their skill in ISTasta’liq; as Maulana Sultan ’All, of 
Qayin;® ManMna Sultan ’All of Mashhad;^ ManMna Hijrani;® and after 
them the illnstrions Maulana Mir ’All,® the piqul, as it appears, of Maiiland 
Zainnddm. He brought his art to perfection by imitating the writing of 
Sultan ’All of Mashliad. The new method wMch he established, is a proof 
of his genius ; he lias left many master-pieces. Some one asked him once 
what the difterence was lietween liis writing and that of the Maulana. He 
said, have brought his writing to perfection; hut yet, Ms method has 
a peculiar charm.” 

In conclusion I may mention : — Shall Mahimhr of Mshapiir ; Mahmud 
Is-hac£ ; Sliamsuddin of Kirmiin ; Maulana Jamshed, the riddle- writer ; 
Sidtaii Husain of Khujand; Maulana ’Aishi ; GMasiiddm, the gilder ; 
MauHna ’Abdnqc'aniad ; l^raulana Malik ; Mauland ’Abdnlkarim ; Maulana 
Ahdurralum of Kliarizm ; Maulana Shaikh Muhammad ; Maulana Sluili 
Mahmud i Zarriiupilam (or gold pen) ; Maulana Muhammad Husain® of 
Tabriz ; MauMiia Hasan ’xilC of Mashhad ; Mir Mii’izz of Kashriii ; Mirza 
Ibrlihim of Isfahan ; and several others who have devoted their lives to the 
imjirovemcnt of tlie art. 

His Majesty shews much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the diif erent systems of writing ; hence the largo mimher of skilful 
ealigrax)hists. Nasta’li<| lias especially received a new impetus. The artist 
wlio, in the sliadow of the throne of His Majesty, has become a master of 
caligra.phy, is Mnliammad Husain® of Kashmir, He has been honoured 


^ He was called Klianddn^ as he was 
always He was a friend of Amir 

All Slier, and died A. H. 1115. 

^ In i\\Q.MaMuhcU, Alauddlii Mnliam- 
mad of Herat. 

® was tlio instructor of Sult/m 
Husain Mirza s children, and died A, TI. 
Oli. (Inyhi is a Persian town* S.E. of 
Khurasan, near the fnuitier of Afghanis- 
tan. It is spelt Glutyan on our maps. 

^ According to thi> MaldubiU^ Maula- 
Bfi. Rultan All shtr of Mashhad, which is 
evidently the correct leading. 

® A poet and friend of Amir AH Sher. 
He died A. H. 921. 

® Maulana Mir Alx, <a Sayyidof Herat, 
died A, H. 924. As a poet he is often 


mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son 
of Mir Khusrau of Dilili, and Bairam 
Khan, Akbar’s Khauklniiinn, as a master 
of DaMil poetry. JJakkl, or e)iUa'i'n{j^ 
is the whieli a ])oet makes of 

verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 

^ According to the 21alHuhdt- and the 
Mlr-dt, Shah 2InJn(mmad of Mshapur. 
Both mention another caligraphist, Mir 
Baijyid Ahmad of 'AfaMad, 

® He was the teaclier of the celebrated 
caligraphist whose biography will 

be found in the Mlr-dt, Tide also the 
ju’eface of Br. Sprenger’s GvHHdii, 

® He died, A. H. 1020, six years after 
Alibar s dea£h. 
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witk the title of gold pen. He surpassed Ms master 

Maiilaiia ^Abdiil-^Aziz; hi^ madcUt and dawdir^ shew everywhere a proper 
proportion to each other, and art critics consider Mm ecj[nal to Miilla Mir 
h41i. Of other renowned caligraiDhists of the X3resent age, I must mention 
Manlana Baqir, the son of the iliustriotis MnEa Mir ’AM ; Muhammad Amin 
of Mashhad ; Mir Husain i Kulanki ; Manlana ’ Abdxilhay ; Manlana Danri^ ; 
Manlana ’Abdnrrahim ; Mir ’Abdullah ; Nizami of Qazwin ; ’All Ohaman of 
Kashmir j Nurullah Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts : some of the hooks 
are kept within, and some without the Harem. Each part of the Library 
is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences are held of wMch the hooks treat. Prose hooks, poetical 
works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,® are all separately 
placed. In tliis order they are also inspected. Experienced people bring 
them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears every book 
from the beginning to the end. At whatever Jiage the readers daily stop, 
His Majesty makes with his own |)en a sign, according to the number of the 
jiages; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, either in gold or 
silver, according to the number of leaves read out by them. Among books 
of renown, there are few that are not read in His Majesty’s assembly hall ; 
and there are no historical hiets of the jiast ages, or curiosities of science, 
or interesting points of philosophy, with which His Majesty, a leader of 
impartial sages, is unacq,nainted. He does not get tired of hearing a book 
over again, but listens to the reading of it with more interest. The Akhlaq^ 
i Nagiri, the Kimiya i Sa’ddat, the Qahusnamah, the works of Sharaf of 
Munair {;vide p. 48), the Gulistan, the Hadiqah of Hakim Sanai, the 
Masnawi of Ma’nawi, the Jam i Jam, the Biistan, the Shahnamah, the 


^ By Muddcit, (extensions) caligra- 
pkists mean letters like 4^, o ; by dawdir 
(curvatures), letters like c), 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal 
intervals ; call the S 2 )aoes between them 
a, h, c, ()i‘ which a is the highest. Every 
letter wliich tills the space h, is called a 
slw.diali ; as i , A j ^ ^ cs. The diacritical 
points a, re inmiaterial. Every line above 
hj is called a markiz ; every line below 
1), i* e. in c, a dam cm. Thus x consists 
ota shdsliah and a niarkiz ; of a sho- 
sbali and a djiinan. The knob of a ^ , 
orc3^ hs called hiUah, bead. Thus o 
is a Ifaddali, consisting of a kallab, and 
a daman; so also The con- 

sists of a markiz and a daman. 


In Grammar the word mctrlciz means 
the same as aJioskah in caligraphy ; thus 
j , consist of a marJds, and a skahl i 
liamzali . 

^ By caligraphists mean any addi.- 
tional ornamental strolces, or refilling a 
written letter with ink (Hind, mjdlii 
hlicmid), or erasing (Hind. MiJnci). 

^ His name is Sultan Bayazid ; he 
was horn at Herat. Daairi is his poetical 
name. Yide Badaoni's list of poets (Yol. 
Ill of theBibh Indica). Akbar bestowed 
on biin the title of Kdiih ul mndlc^ the 
wi-iter of the empire. His pupil was 
lOnijah Muhammad Husain, an Abadi, 
{^iddi Baddoni, II, p. 394, where for 
IhraMm, in the Tarikli, read BardMm), 

^ Obsexwe that the Aj-abic books are 
placed last. 
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eolloeted TiEasjiawis of Shaikli Nizami, the works of IQmsr«aii and Manlana 
the Diwaiis of EIlrdt|to", Aiiwari, and several works on Histuiy, are 
continually read out to His Majesty. Philologists are constantly engaged 
in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, and Persian hooks, into other languages. 
Thus a part of the Zich i Jadid i Mirzai {ride Illrd hook, Ain 1 ) was translated 
under the superintendence of Amir Pathiillah of Shiraz p. 33), and 

also the Kishnjoshi, the GangMhar, the Mohesh Mahiiiiand, from Hindi 
(Sanscrit) into Persian, according to the interpretation of the author of this 
hook. The Mahahharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has 
likewise been translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence 
of Naqib Khan% Manlana ’Abdul Qadir of Badaon,^ and Shaikh Sultmi of 
TTianesar.® The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses : His 
Majesty calls this ancient history Razmndmalh^ the book of Wars. The same 


^ Eegiirding this renowned man, mde 
Al^ulfizlh list of Grandees, Ilnd hook, 
No. 161. 

^ Mnlhi ’Ahdul Qadir, poetically styled 
QadJri, was horn A. H, 047 [or 949] at 
Badaon, a town near Bilili. He was thus 
two years older than Akbar. His lirther, 
whom he lost in 969, was called Shaikh 
Muliik Shah, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Bechii of Simihhal. Abdul Qadir, or 
JBa(l(ioni,d& we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renowned 
and pious men of his age, most of whom he 
enumerates in the beginning of the third 
volume oiilxm^MtmUtkhah. He excelled 
in Music, History, and Astronomy, and 
was on account of his beautiful voice 
appointed OoTirt Iindm- for Wednesdays. 
He had early been introduced to Akbar 
by Jalal Kliaii Qurchi (vide List of 
Grandees, Ilnd book, No. 213). For forty 
years Badaoni lived in company with 
Shaikh Muburik, and Faizi and Abulfazl, 
the Shaikh s sons ; hut there was no sincere 
friendship between them, as Badaoni 
looked upon them as heretics. At tlie com- 
mand of Akhar, he translated the Mumd- 
yain (Baddtuit 1I» pp. 336, from the 
Sanscrit inioPersiaji, receiving for twenty- 
f()urt]iousaiid .s7d/'.y.lb(.)Ashrafis andl0,000 
Tangahs ; and parts of the Mahabharat ; 
extracts from the History of Easlud; and 
the Balir ul asimir, a work on the Madis, 
A copy of another of his works, entitled 
NajatwrniaMd may be ibund among the 
Persian MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. 
His historical work, entitled MmitaJchah^ 
nt Tawdrikli, is much prized as written 
by an enemy of Akbar, whose character, 


in its grandeur and its failings, is much 
more prominent than in ihcA/Aar/umah, 
or the Tahaqdt \ Akhari^ or the IS'Ladsiri 
Rcildmi. It is especially of value for the 
religious views of the emperor, and con- 
tains interesting biographies of most 
famous men ami poets of Akbar’s time. 
The History ends with the beginning of 
A. H. 1064, or eleven years before Akhar s 
death, and we )uay conclude that Badaoni 
died soon after that year. The book was 
kept secret, and according to a statement 
in the Mir-dinV dltvm, it was made public 
during the reign of Jahangir, ivho 
shewed his displeasure by disbelieving the 
statement of Badaoni’s children that they 
themselves had ])een unaware of the exis- 
tence of the book. The Tuzuk i Jalnin- 
giii unfortunately says nothing al>oiit 
this circumstance ; but Badaorii’s -work 
was certainly not known in A. H. 1025, 
the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in 
which tlio Miidsd i RaMuoi was written, 
whose author complains of the want of a 
history beside the Tabaqat, and the 
Akbarndmah. 

In point of style, Badaoni is much 
inferior to Bakhtiiwar Khan {Mir-dtid 
AUm) and Mulaumnad Kaziin (the 
’Alamgiriiamah), hut somewhat superior 
to his friend Mirza Nizamuddin Ahmad 
of Herat, author of the Tahaqdi, and 
to Abdul Hamid of Labor, author of the 
Rddhdi dll n amah. 

Abdul Qadir of Badaon must not be 
confounded with Manlana Qadiri, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Alcbar. 

® Bad aoiii III, p. 118; and for 
Hiiji Ibrahim, III, p. 139. 
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learned men translated also into Persian the Pamayan, likewise a book of 
ancient Hindustan, wMeli contains the life of Pam Chandra, hut is full of 
interesting points of Philosophy. Haji Ihrahini of Sarhind translated into 
Persian the AfliarUn^ which, according to the Hindus, is one of the four diyine 
hooks. The Lilawati, which is one of the most excellent works written hy 
Indian Mathematicians on Arithmetic, lost its Hindu yeil, and receired a 
Persian garh ft’om the hand of my elder brother, Shaikh ’Abdul Paiz i Paizi.^ 
At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal Khan of Guj rat translated 
into Persian the Tajak, a weU known work on Astronomy. The Memoirs® 
of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which may be called a Code of 
practical wisdom, have been translated from Turkish into Persian by Mirz^ 


^ “ In this year (A. H. 983, or A. B. 
1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaikh Bha- 
wan, had come fro|n the Deklian and 
turned Muliammadan, when His Majesty 
gave me the order to translate the 
Af-harhmu Several of the religious pre- 
cepts of this book resemble the laws of the 
Islam. As in translating I found many 
difficult passages, which Shaikh Bhawan 
could not interju’et either, I reported the 
circumstiince to His Majesty, who ordered 
Shaikh Faizi, and then Haji Ibrahim, to 
translate it. The latter, though willing, 
did not write anytliing. Among the 
precepts of the Atliarban, there is one 
whicli says that no ma,n will be saved 
unless he read a certain passage. This 
passage contains many times the letter 
If and resembles very much our Ld illcili 
illallali. Besides, I found that a 
Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindus Imry 
their dead, but do not burn them. With . 
such, passages the Shaikh used to defeat 
other Brahmins in argument; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Islam. 
Let us praivse God for his conversion I” 
JBaddoni II. p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabharat 
was not quite a iallure. “ For two nights, 
His Majesty himsdi' translated some pas- 
sages of the Mahabharat, and told Haqib 
Kluin to write down the general meaning 
in Persian ; the third night he associated 
me with JMaqib Khan ; and, after three or 
four months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities — enough to 
confound the eighteen worlds — ^were laid 
before His Majesty. But the empei’or 
took exception to my translation, and 
called me a HardmJckwr and Vii , turnip- 
eater, as if that was my share of the book. 
Another part was sulisequently finished 

14 


by Kaqib Kbiin and Mulla Sheri, and 
another part by Sultan Haji of T’haiiesar ; 
then Shaikh Faizi was appointed, who 
wrote two chapters, prose and poetry ; 
then the H^y^ wrote two other parts, 
adding a translation of the parts 

that had been left out. He thus got a 
hundred together, closely written, so 
exactly rendered, that even the accidental 
dirt of flies on the original was not left out ; 
blithe was soon after driven from Court, 
and is now in Bhakkar. Other translators 
and interpreters, iiowever, continue now- 
a-days the fight between Pan chi s and the 
Kurds. May God Almighty protect those 
that a, re not engag’ed in this work, and 
accept their repentance, and hear the 
prayer of pardon of every one who does not 
hide his disgust, a.nd whose heart rests in 
the Islam ; for ‘ He allows men to return 
to Him in repentance I’ This Eazmnamah 
was illuminated, and repeatedly copied ; 
the grandees were ordered to make copies, 
and Abdul Fazl wrote an introduction to 
it of about two jtiz, &c.’' JBaddoni II. 
p. 302. A copy of this translation in 
two volumes, containing eighteen fans 
s among the MSS. of the As. Soc, 
of Bengal, Ho. 1329. One j-uz {^j^) 
= sixteen pages quanto, or two sheets. 

^ This work has been printed. AbulfazTs 
words are an allusion to Lila- 

wati’s sex. 

® Vide^Twznk i Jahangm, p. 417. 
The Waqiat i Timin’ were translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Shahjalian, 
by Mir Abu. Talib i Turbati. Padshah- 
ndmah II, p. 288, edit. Bibl. Indica. 
“Conqueror of the world,” geti sltdni, is 
Baber’s title. Eegarding the titles of 
the Mogul Emperors from Babar to 
Bahadur Shah, vide Journal As. Soc- 
Bengal for 1868, Part I. p. 39. 
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’Alidiirraliini tlio present KMii lOianaii (Commander-iii-Cliief). Tlie 

History of Ivasliniir, wliicli extends over tlie last foiu’ thousand years, lias 
been translated from Kaslimirian into Persiall^by Mallland Shall Miibamniad 
of Slialiabad. The ul JJuMdny an excellent work on towns and countries, 

has been translated from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, 
£is Midla Aliniad of T’hat’hah,® QasimEeg, Shaikh Miiiiawwar, and others. 
The llarihanS) a book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into 
Persian by Manluna Sheri (7’^ the |)oetical extracts of ' the second book) . 
By order of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new 
version of the Xalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of ’ Ayrif 
Ddmsh,^ The original is a master-piece of practical wisdom,- but is full of 
rhetorical difhcnlties ; and though Nagriillah i Miistaufi and Maulaii^ 
Hnsain i "WaTz had translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare 
metaphors and diffi(‘.nlt words. The Hindi story of the JLove of Nai and 
Banian, which melts the heart of feeling readers, lias been metrically 
translated by my brother Shaikh Paizi i Eaj^'azi, in the niasnawi metre of 
the Laili Majniin, and is now everywhere known under the title of JUd 
Dama/h.'^ 

As His Majesty has liecome acquainted with the treasin-e of history, 
he ordered several well informed writers to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Naqih Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Miilld Ahmad of T’hat’hah, and 
the whole concluded by Ja’far Beg i‘ Acaf Khan. The introdnetion is 
composed by me. The work has the title of larihh i the History of 
a thousand years. 


^ “Paring "this year (A. H. 999, or A. 
D. ll> 90-91.) I received the order from 
His Majesty, to re-vnite, in an easy style, 
the History of Kashmir, which Mnlla 
Shall Muhammad of Sliahahad, a very 
learned man, had translated into Persian. 
I finished this nndei taking in two raonths, 
•when my work was put into the Imperial 
Library, to he read out to His Majesty 
in ite turn/’ Bai/dom, ILp. 374. 

2 Hegarding the tragic end of this 
“horetK%” vide Badaoni IT. p. 364, 
Kotices regarding the other two men will 
ho found in the third volume of Badaoni. 

® ^ov 'll/d vi Danish. Such ahhrevia- 
, tions are common in titles* 

“Far/is Nalxlmnan (for Nal o Da- 
man contains ahout 4200 verses, and was 
composed, A. H. 1003, in tin* s!(oi*t space 
of five months. It was presented to 
Akbar %vith a few aslirafis as namr. It 


was put among the set of hooks read at 
Court, and Kaqlh Khan wiis appointed 
to read it out to Bis Majesty. It is, indeed, 
a niasnawi, the like of ivMch, for the 
last three hundred years, no jioet of 
Hindustan, airer Mir Khusrau of Dihli, 
has cora])osed.'' Badaoni, II. p. 396, 

® In A. H. 1000, A. P. 1591-92, the 
belief appears to have been current 3 . 1110110 ’ 
the Miihainniadans that the Ishim anil 
the world were approaching their cud. 
Yarious men arose, pretending to he 
Imcbn Malidi, who is to precede the reap- 
pearance of Christ on earth ; and even 
Badaoni’s belief got doubtful on tliis 
point. Akliar’s disciples saw in the com- 
inon rumour a Irrppy oimui for the pro- 
pagation of the Din ) 11 did. The Tdrlhh 
i AlJ’i was likewise to give jwominence to 
this idea. 

The copy of the Tavildi i Aid in 
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The Art of FamMng, 

Drawing tlie likeness of any tiling is called taqwir. His Majesty^ from Ms 
earliest yoiitli, has skewn a great predilection for this art, and giyes it eycry 
encotiragement, as lie looks upon it as a means, kotli of study and amusement. 
Hence tke art flomuskes, and many painters kaye oktained great reputation. 
Tke works of all painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by tke 
Barogkaks and tke clerks ; ke tken confers rewards according to excellence 
of workmanskip, or increases tke inontkly salaries. Mnek progress was 
made in tke commodities required by painters, and tke correct prices of 
suck articles were carefully ascertained. Tke mixture of colours kas 
especially been improyed. Tke pictures thus received a liitkerto unknown 
iinisk. Most excellent painters are noiy to be found, and master-pieces, 
wortky of a may be placed at tke side of tke wonderful works of tlie 

European painters wko kave attained world-wide fame. Tke minuteness 
in detail, tke general knisk, tke boldness of execution, &c., now observed in 
pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate objects look as if they bad life. 
More tkan a kundrod painters kave kecome famous masters of tke art, 
wkilst tke number of tkoso wko ap^moack perfection, or of tkose wko are 
middling, is very large. Tkis is especially true of tke Hindus •A tkeir^ 
j>ictur 0 s surpass our conceptioiis of tilings. Eow, indeed, in tke wkole world 
are found equal to tkoin. 

.ilmong tke forerunners on tke kigk road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayyid ’All of Tabriz.’^ Ho learned tke art from kis fatker. 
From tke time of kis introduction at Court, tke ray of royal favour kas 
skone upon kim. He kas made kimsell' famous in kis art, and kas met 
"witk mnek success. 

2. Kkajak Abdug^amad, styled Shiriviqalmn^ or szveet pen. He comes 
from Skiraz. Tkougk ke bad learnt tke art before ke was made a grandee'^ of 
tke C«nirt, kis perfection was luainly due to tke wonderful eiiect of a look of 
His Majesty, wkick caused kim to turn from tkat wkick is form to that wdiick 
is spirit. From tke instruction they received, tke Kkaj all’s pupils became 
masters. 


tliG Library of tbe As. Soc. of Bengal 
(NiO. 19,) contains no preface, commences 
with the. events subsequent to the death 
of the Prophet (8tli June, (>J2), and ends 
abruptly with the reign of ’Umar ibii i 
k^hdul Malik (A. K. 99, or A. 1). 717-18). 
Tile years are reckoned from the death of 
the Prophet, not from the Hijrah. For 
further paiticulars regarding this book, 
vide Badaoni, II. p. 817. 

^ “ BlJimd was a famous painter, who 
lived at the Court of Shah Ismail i ^ afa- 


wi ot Persia. 

® Compare with Abullazls opinion, 
Elphinstones History of India, second 
edition, p. 174. 

® Better Icnowii as a poet under the 
name of Jaddi, Vide the poetical ex- 
tracts of tke second hook. He illumina- 
ted the Slorp of Amir Hamza h, men- 
tioned on the next page. 

^ He was a C‘kahdrgudL Vide tke 
list of grandees, in the second book, 
IJilo. 206. 
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3. Daswaiit’li. He is the son of a palhee-bearer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from love to his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent Avas discovered, and he himself handed over to the ElMjah. In 
a short time he stirpassecl all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he eommitted suicide. He has left many master-pieces. 

4. Basawan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so, that many critics prefer him to Daswant’h. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame : K4su, Lai, 
Miikimd, Mushkin, Farrukhthe Clalm‘dq(Calmuck), Madliii,^ Jagan, Moliesh, 
H’homkeiran, Tdra, Shwlah, Haribans, Earn, It Avould take me too long 
to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is to pluck a flower 
from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf.’’ 

I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom., and an 
.antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter of 
the law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes noAv see the truth. 
Cue day at a private party of Mends, His Majesty, who had Conferred on 
several the, pi easui-e of drawing near him, remarked : ‘‘There are many 
that hate x)ainting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter 
had quite peculiar means of recognizing God ; for a |)ainter in sketching 
anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, must 
come to feel that ho cannot bestow individuality upon his Avork, and is thus 
forced to think of God, the Giver of life, and AviU thus increase in 
knowledge.” 

The number of master-pieces of painting increased f ith the encourage- 
ment given *to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Stonj of llamzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than one 
thousand and foui* hundred passages of the story. The Chingiznamah, the 
Zafarnamali,^ this book, the Bazmndmah, the Eamayan, the Nal Daman, 
the Ivalilah Damnah, the ’Ay^ir Danish, &e., were all illustrated. His 
. Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to haAm the likenesses 


^ Mentioned in the Miumir i RaMmi 
(p. 763) as in the service oC ALdnrraMm 
Khan Khanan, Akbar s Coxnmander-in- 
Chief. 


^ A History of the House of Tminr, 
by Sharafuddm of Yazd (died 1446). 
Vide Morley s Catalogue of Historical 
MBS., p. 94. 
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taken of all tlie grandees of tlie realm. An immense album was tliiis 
formed : tliose tliat have passed away, liave received a new life, and tbose 
wbo are still alive, liave immortality promised tbem. 

In tbe same manner, as ]3ainters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and jpagers. 

Many Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers, hold aj)pomtments in 
this department. The |)ay of foot soldiers varies from 1200 to 600 cUms. 


Am 35. 

THE AESENAL. 

The order of the Household, the efiiciency* of the Army, and the 
welfare of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this 
department ; hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks 
seriitinizingly into its working order. He introduces all sorts of new 
methods, and studies their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a 
plated armour was brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target j but 
no biiUet was so powerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient 
number of such armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. 
His Majesty also looks into the prices of such as are sold in the bazars. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords, {Ichdgali swords) one of 
wMeh is daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the Harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Eorty other swords are kept in readiness : they 
are called Jcotal swords. ‘When the number of Mdcah swords (in consequence 
of presents, &c.)has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones from the Icotal 
swords. There are also twelve Yahhandi f?J^^ the turn of every one of 
which recurs after one -weelc. OiJdmdhars and IPlia^nvahs^ there are forty of 
each. Their turn recurs every week ; and each has thirty lotals^ feom 
which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, eight knives, twenty 
spears and harclilias are required montlily. Of eighty-six Mashhadi bows, 
Bhaddyan bows, and twenty-four others, are returned monthly,,..® 
In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdri 
Levee, tlie sons of the Amirs, and other Mansabdms and Ahadis, carry the 
Qi(,r in their hands and on their shoulders, L every four of them carry four 

^ I doubt the correctness of the trans- ® The text has an unintelligible seU' 
lation. The word /is not in the tence. 

Dictionaries. * 
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r|uive?s, four bows^ four swords, four sMelds; and Besides, tliey take up 
lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piydm war-clubs, sticks, bullet bows, 
pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Seyeral of camels 

and mules are loaded witli weapons and kept in readiness ; and on travels, 
tiiey use Bactrian camels, &e., for tbat purpose. At Court receptions tlie 
Amirs and otlier people stand o|)posite the ready for any service ; 
and on the march, they follow behind it, with the exception of a few who 
are near His Majesty. Ele^diants in full trappings, camels, carriages, 
naqq[arahs, hags, the kaukahahs, and other Imperial insignia, accompany the 
Qw}\ while eager macebearers superintend the march, assisted by the Mir- 
baldishis. In hunting expeditions several swift runners are in attendance, 
and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of maldng references, I shall enumerate 
the ■weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 


them. 

1. Swords (slightly bent), | i2. to 15 IMvurs* 

2. H’hdijdah (straight swords), 1 to 10 i2. 

3. Gupti ’A(;a (a sword in a walking stick), 2 to 20 R. 

4. Jamd’liar (a broad dagger), J to 2 J JJ* 

6. Khanjfir, to 5 

6. Kdiupwah, i^. to li if. 

7. Jam JChak, J to 1-| if 

8. Bank, I to 1 if 

9. Jhanbwah, J 22. to 1 M. 

10. Katarah, J i2. to 1 If. 

11. Narsiuk Mof h, J i2. to 2 IZ. 

12. Kaiuan (bows) J i2. to 3 if 

13. Takhsh Kanian, 1 to 4 J2. 

14. Nawak, J 12. to 1 if. 

15. Arrows, per hundle^ -J- to 30 R» 

16. Quivers, , | i2. to 2 if 

17. 3?adb i to 5 if 

18. Tirbardar (Arrow drawers),^ -J to 2] f 

19. Paikaiikash (Do.), ;1- to 3 12. 

20. Naizah (a lance), u 1 J i2. to 0 if 

21. Barchhuh, J if to 2 Ji. 

22. Silk,. ■ ............ itol-Jf. , 


* 1?We camels are called a in 

Hind, qaidr. A string of some length is 
tied to the tail of the front camel and is 
drawn through the nose holes of the next 
behind it, and so on. young camels are 


put on the backs of their mothers. 

^ If this spelling be correct, it is the 
same as the next (Ko. 19) ; but it may 
be Ur i pardar, an arrow with a feather 
at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 


23:gaint’M,. ■ ito 

24. Selarali, f -S. 

25. Griirz (a war cltil),) . . ................ i 

26 . Sliaslij)ar (clo.)y . . * 1 - to 8 Jf. 

27. Eestan (?)^ — * 1 to 3 i^. 

28. TaBar (a war axe), . 4 4 . ^ • J- to 2 if. 

29. (a cltilb), to 5 i2. 

30. Zaghnol (a pointed axe) P. to 1 Jf. 

31. Oliakar-Basolali, ^ < . . . ^ . 4 . . 1 to 6 i 2 . 

32. Tabar zaglinol, 4 . . 4 ...... . 1 to 4 i2. 

33. Tarang'llali, . 4 . . « 4 « « 4 4 * 4 « 4 4 . . . . . 4 . . . J to 2 i?, 

34. Kard (a knife) . . • 4 . . . « . 4 4 « 4 4 . 4 . . 4 4 4 . 2 d. to 1 Jf. 

35. G-upti kard, 3 P. to 1 J Jf. 

36. QamcM kard, 4 . . . . 4 . 4 . . . 1 to 3-|- E. 

37. CMqii (a clas ]3 knife) . . . . . 4 4 4 . . . « 4 . . . 2 d. to ^ _S. 

38. Kaman i Guroliali (bullet bow) . 2 to 1 i 2 . 

39. Kamt’liali, 5 to 3 72. 

40. Tufak i daMn (a tube ; Germ. Blaserolir) 10 d. to | B. 

41 . PiislitkMr,® 4 ...... 4 4 ... 4 4 .... . 2 7. to 2 72. 

42. Slia^bdwez,® 2 7. to 1 72. 

43. Girihkusba, 1 7. to J 72. 

44. Kliar i Malii,' 1 to 5 72. 

45. Goblian (a sling) IJ 7. to J fu. 

46. Gajbag, 1 to 5 72. 

47. Sipar (a sliield), 1 to 5 0 72. 

48. Dlial, -J- 72. to 4 Jf. 

49. IPlierali, 1 72. to 4 Jf, 

50. Palirf, 1 72. to 1 Jf. 

51. Udanali, i to 5 72. 

52. Dubiilgliali, i- 72. to 3 -|- Jf. 

53. IPliog’lii, _ 1 to 4 72. 

54. Zirili Ivulab, 1 to 5 72. 

55. Gdiug’liiiwah, 1 B, to 2 Jf 

56. Jaibalx,-^ 20 72. 30 Jf 


^ Tills name is doubtful. Tlie MSS. 
give all sorts of spellings. Vide my 
Tt'xt edition, p. 121, i. 1. The Dictionaries 
give no inibrnuitiori. 

^ Vide Journal As. Society, Bengal, for 

1868 , p. 61 . 

® A wv'apon resembling the following. 
The woril Sfut^idwez, or more correctly 
^hastdwez^ means a bliiwj hy toMch yo% 






f • P- djb, b, read hizXmjyanip (/), 
This word is used in a geruTnl sense 
an armour. Itiseitlior Turkish, ora 
corruption of tlie Arab, juhhuh. The 
i'atxa. jaibd is occasionally inet with • hut 
i_ahah, »s given by Viillens I, p. 308 a,., 
IS wrong, and against the metre of his 
quotation. 
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57. Zirili, V.... 

58. Bagtar, . ...... .... v . . . 

59. Joslian, ..... . . . . . . ... , . 

50. Cliar 

61. Kot’lii, ............ . . . . 

62. . . . . 

6 3 . iuigirk’ liali, 

64. Blianju, ............... 

65. OMliralizirili i . . . 

66. Salliqaba, 

67. CliiMlqad, 

68. Bastwanali, . . . . , . ... . . . . 

69. 

70. Kanfliali .soblia,’’^ ....... 

71. Mozalx i iLhani 

72. Ilajem, 

73. Ax'tak (tlio quilt) i Xajem, 

74. Ciasliqali, 

75. Gardaiu,® 

76. Matohloelvs, 

77. Bun (roclvots)y 


If i?. to 100 M. 
4 4. to 12 Jf. 

4 i?, to 9 if. 

, 2 k to 7 if. 

5 to 8 if. 

. 3 to 8 Jf. 

. 1 J i^. to 5 Jf 

. 3 iE. to 2 if 

. ' I-J- if to 1 Jf 
* 5 i2. to 8 Jf 

, 5 to 25 i?. 

. 1 iB. to 10 if 

.. 1 to 10 i2. 

. l-tolOf. 

. 50 to 300 

4 JS. to 7 if. 

. 1 f. to 24 if. 

. 1 J2. to 1 Jf 

. 4 Jf to 1 if 

.. 24 to 4 Jf 


ArN 36. 

ON GUNS. ■ 

GiiTiB are wonderful locdcs for protecting tlie august edifice of tlxo 
state ; and befitting keys for tbe door of conquest. With tke ^exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country wlxieli in its guns has more means 
of securing the gOTernment than this. There are now -a- days guns made 
of such a size that the hall weighs 12 mam; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks ux')0]i the 
care bestowed on th.e efficiency of this hraiich as one of tlie higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Daroghahs and 
clever cderks are appointed, to keep the wliole in proper working order. 

His Maj(isty has made several inventions, wdiieh have astonished the 
whole xvorld. He made a gun xvhieh, on marches, can easily be taken to 


^ According to some M^S. raff. 

® The figure represents a long spear ; 
but the etymology, as also its position in 
the list of We!i]vons, shews that it must be 
a part of the armour, a. nech’-^iece. 


® A round shield-like plate of iron 
attached to the nei^i of the horse and 
hanging down so as to protect the chest 
of the animal. 
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pieces, and properly |)iit again together when required. By another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen , guns in such a manner as to be 
able to tire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
Mnd of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant ; such guns 
have the name of Gajndk, Guns which a single man may carry, are called 
JSfamMs, 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Subali has that kind wliich is fit for it. Bor the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
aecom|)any his vietorioug armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun ; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Gajndh and Mirndls. 

Amirs and Ahadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 


ATN 37. 

ON MATCHLOCKS, &c. 

These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufiietiire, and as a markman. MatcHoeks are now made so 
strong, that they do not hurst, though let off when filled to the top. Formeidy 
they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they made them 
with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, and joining the 
flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from foresight, on one edge 
open ; but numerous accidents were the result, especially in the former kind. 
His Majesty has invented an excellent method of construction. They flatten 
iron, and tmst it round obliquely in form of a roll, so that the folds get longer 
at every twist ; then they join the folds, not edge to edge, but so as to allow 
them to lie one over the other, and heat them gradually in the fire. They also 
take cylindrical x^ieces of iron, and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. 
Tliree or four of such pieces make one gun ; or, in the case of smaller 
ones, two. Guns are often made of a length of two yards ; those of a 
smaller kind are one and a quarter yards long, and go by the name of 
Damdnah. Tlie gunstocks are differently made. From the practical 
knoAvledge of His Majesty, guns are now made in such a manner that they 
can be fired off, without a match, by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets 
are also made, so as to cut like a sword. Through the assistance of the 
inventive genius of His Majesty, there are now many masters to be found 
among gunmakers ; IJstad Kabir, and Husain. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

15 
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Wlieii a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bot- 
tom piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, b oth being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is called 
Dcml. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and delivered, 

in proper order, at the Harem, to which place they are also brought for ^ 

At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and the order is given for 
the transverse section of the matchlock. For long guns the weight of a ball 
does not exceed twenty-five tdnh, and for smaller ones, fifteen. But balls 
of the former weight no one but His Majesty*^ would dare to fixe. When 
the barrels are polished, they are again sent to the Harem, and preserved 
in proper order. They are afterwards taken out, and closed by the order 
of His Majesty with a transverse bottom piece. Having been put to an old 
stock, they are filled to one-third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. 
If no tard'umlf takes place, and the trial is satisfactory, they take tlie 
barrels again to His Majesty, who gives the order to finish ’the mouth piece 
of the barrel. After this the gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected 
to a trial. If the ball issues in a crooked Hue, the barrel is heated, and 
straightened by means of a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence 
of His Majesty, handed over to a filer. He adorns the outside of the barrel 
in various ways, according to orders, when it is taken to the Harem. The 
wood and the slia^^e of the stock are then determined on. Several things 
are marked on every matcHock, the weight of the raw and the 
manufactured iron, the former marks being now removed; the place 
where the iron is taken from ; the workman ; the whore the gun is 
made ; the date ; its number. Sometimes without reference to a proper 
order, one of the unfinished barrels is selected, and completed at His 
Majesty’s command. It is then entered in another place ; the transverse 
bottom piece is fixed ; and the ‘order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, 
the As soon as all these things have been completed, a new 

trial is ordered ; and when it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver 
it a third time at the Harem. In this state the gun is called sddali (plain). 
Five bullets are sent along with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner 
above described, returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour 
of the barrel and the stock is now given ; one of the nine kinds of colour 
, is selected for the stock. Gxins also differ in the quantity of inlaid gold 


^ Tine text has an unintelligible word ; 
the vari antes lecthmes are marked on 
p. 125 of my text editiom FTote (13). 
The Banaras MS. has The word 

appears to he a foreign term. 

® Akbar was remarkable for bodily 
strength* Vide Tuzuk i Jahangiff, p* 16. 


^ Tavdmslh moans a triclcUng ; the 
particular meaning wbicb it here lias, is 
unclear and not given in the Dictionaries. 

Fm'gaz, or^ JPurgaz, may mean the 
groove into which the ramrod is put, or 
the ramrod itself. The word is not in the 
Diets., and appears to be unknown at the 
present day. 
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and enamel ; tlie colour of tlie barrel is uniform. A gim tlius far eomi^leted 
i8 called rmigin (coloured). It is now, as before, banded over togetber witb 
live ])ullets ; His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it witb tbe last 
ball. Wlien ten of sueb guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay tbe 
nioutli of tbe barrel and tbe butt end witb gold. They are tbeii again sent 
fV>r trial into tbe Harem, and whenever ten are quite complete, they 
are banded over to tbe slaves. 


Km 38. 

THE MANNER OE CLEANING GUNS. 

Formerly a strong man bad to work a long time witb iron instruments, 
in order to clean matcldocks. His Majesty, b*om bis practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very short time. Tbe wheel is turned by a cow. Tbe plate 
will best shew what sort of a machine it is. 


Al'N 39. 

THE BANKS OF THE GUNS. 

Tlie Imperial Arsenal contains nianufaotiiredj purehased, and presented, 
guns. Each of them is either long, or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into sMsh (plain), rangin, (coloured), and hofthdr (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and live as 
hhcUgih, i, for bis special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve months ; 
each of them is brought back in its timi after eleven months. Seeondlg, 
thirty for every week; after every seven days one goes out, and another is 
brought. TMrdlg, thirty-two for the solar da3% ; one for every day. Fourthly, 
thii*ty-one hotds. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. Whenever some of 
the former guns have been given away, hotals are brought, to supply their 
places. The order of precedence is as follows : the guns for the month ; 
the week ; days ; kotals ; plain ; coloured ; koftkar, not handed over to 
the slaves ; koftkar, handed over to the slaves ; long ones, selected from 
phhhash presents, or ft'orn such as were bought ; Damdnah, selected from 
peshkash, or from bought ones ; such as have been chosen from selections 
of both. The one hundred and five hhd(jali guns are divided into seven 
parts ; every fifteen form a hishh, or guard, and are always kept ready by the 
slaves. On Sundays, two are taken from the first ; four from the second ; 
five from the third ; four* from the fourth. This order is also followed on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On Thursdays, two are again taken 
from the first, and four from the second ; four from the tliird ; five from 
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tlie foxirtli. On Fridays, one is taken from tke first ; five from tke second ; 
four from tlie third ; five from the fourth. So also for Saturdays. In 
order to supply the places of such hldgah guns as have been given away, five 
other classes have been determined on : half kotals, fourteen ; q^uarter kotalsj 
seven ; one-eighth kotals, four; one-sixteenth kotals, two ; one-thirty second 
kotals, one. When kotal guns are given away, they bring half ; 
similarly, the place of a gun, when given away, is taken by the next ; and the 
place of the last is supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the Harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the Harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the kotals, the plain ones, the coloured ones, the 
IcoftMr not in charge of the slaves, the koftkar in their charge, the selected 
long ones, the selected Damhiah, the chosen ones of the selected ones. On the 
second day only the guns of the months {i. ten) are handed over in the 
same order. For ten days an equal munber is sent to the Harem. 

His Maj esty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning; and when each gun has been used four times, it 
is sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun, which lias the name of Bayigrdm^ one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty’s jirivate guns, and is used during the Farwm'Hin month of the 
present era. 


A'm 40. 

ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEAEEES. 

The pay of a MirdaliaF is of four grades, 300 dams, 280 270 d.^ 260 d. 

The pay of the others is of five grades.. Each grade is again subdivided into 
three classes. First grade^ 260 240 230 Second grade, 220 d,, 210 d., 

200^. Third grade, 190 d., 180., TIO S, Fourth grade, 160 150 d,, 

140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., 110 d. 


^ A man placed over ten. The rank 
of the Mtrdahak appears to have been 
the only non-commiesio^wd rank in the 
Mopful Annies. The lowest commissioned 
rank was that of a .DcMds/n, which word, 
though of the same etymological meaning. 


differs in usage, and signifies a man in 
command of ten. The rank of a Lahba- 
shi was the lowest Mansabdar rank {vide 
the second book). Mirdakah is also 
used in the sense of a servant who looks 
after ten i 
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Am 41 . 

THE IMPEEIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 

TMs wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain ; and in 
eourage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the poin23 of a king 
and to the success of a conqueror; and is of the greatest use for the army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five liundi'ed horse ; and they believe, that when guided by a few bold men 
armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on one side, and submissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the elejphant is like an Arab, whilst in |)oint of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity ; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. Prom a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body, when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an ele]3hant, during the rutting seEison, 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement, a 
small elephant came in his way : he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elejohant 
breaks loose during the rutting season, in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to ap|)roach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie a 
rope round his foot. Eemale elephants, when mourning the loss of a young 
one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even die from 
grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with music ; 
he will move his limbs, to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various ways. 
He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and will 
learn to pick up things that have been dropped, and hand them over to the 
keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this they hide 
in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when they are 
alone with him. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with them trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, without 
its having undergone any change. 
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The price of an elephant varies from a lak^ to one hundred rupees ; 
elephants wortli five thoiisand, and ten thousand rupeeSj are pretty common. 
There are four kinds of elephants. 1. BlmMar. It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an escreseenee resembling a 
large pearl, -which they call in Hindi (ro/ mmih.^ Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Mand. It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Mwg. It has a 
whitish skin, with' black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir, It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened, when it thunders. * 

Prom a mixture of these foTir kinds are formed others of different 
names and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is tlireefold : 
white, black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the 
dispositions assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, benevolence, 
raj love of sensual enjoyment, and irascibility, which shall be further 
explained below,® elephants are divided into three classes. First, such in 
wliich sat predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat 
moderately, are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, 
and live to a very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. 
They are savage looking, and x^roud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tmn. They are self--willed, destructive, and given 
to sleex) and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen"^ lunar months, 
For three months the fiuida germimlia intermix in the Avomb of the female ; 
when agitated, the mass looks like quicksilver. Towards the fifth month 
the fluida settle, and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, they get more 
solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. In the eleventh, the 
outline of a body is visible ; and in the tAvelfth, the veins, bones, Iioofs, and 


^ During the reigns of Akbar*s succes- 
sor, the price of a well trained war elephant 
rose much higher. Vide Tuzuk i Jalian- 
giri, p. 198. At the time of Shahjahan, 
the first white elephant was brought 
from. Pegu, 1? ddislidlmamah^ I. p. 267. 

^ Tills excrescence is also called Qaj*^ 
wit, or ele])hantd '^earl, Forbes has, 
tkm and the JDalili Sdti, 

gaj watiP). 

^ ^ In the/o^r^A book of this work. 

The time is differently given. The 
emperor Jahangir says in bis Memoirs 
(p. ISO): — During this month, a female 
elephant in my stables gave birth before 
my own eyes. I had often expressed the 


wish to haA^e the time of gestation of tlie 
female elephant correctly determined. It 
is now certain that a female birth takes 
place after sixteen, and a male birth after 
nineteen months [the emperor means 
evidently solar months] ; and the process 
is different from what it is with man, the 
foetus being bora with the feet foremost. 
Aftorgivingbii-th,the female at once covers 
the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young 
one sinks down every moment trying to 
reach the teats of the mother.’' Vide 
Lt. Johnstone’s remarks on the same 
subject, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 
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liairs, make their app^ In the thirteenth month, gerntdiaheGOim 

distingiiishaMe, and in the fifteenth, the process of quickening commences. 
If the female, during gestation, gets stronger, the foetus is sure to he a 
male ; but if she gets weak, it is the sign^’ of a female. During the sixteenth 
month, the formation becomes still more perfect, and the life of the fostus 
becomes quite distinct. In the seventeenth month, there is every chance' of 
a premature birth, on account of the efforts made by the foetus to move, 
till, ill the eighteenth month, the young one is born. 

According to others, the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue, are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs make their appearance; in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets strong; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh months, the foetus grows, and is born during the twelfth. It 
will be a male young one, if the greater part of the sperm came from the male ; 
and it will be a female young one, if the reverse is the case. If the sperm of 
both the male and female is equal in quantity, the young one wiU be a herm- 
aphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; the female towards 
the left ; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period, they look startled, sprinkle 
themselves with water and earth, kee];) ears and tail upwards, and go rarely 
away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, bend their 
heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot bear to see 
another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female shews aversion 
to intercourse with the male, and must be forced to copulate, when other 
female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come to her rescue. 

In former times, j)eople did not breed elephants, and thought it unlucky ; 
by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior class of ele- 
phants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of men. A female 
elephant has generalty one young one, but sometimes two. For five years the 
young ones content themselves with the milk of the mother; after that period 
they commence to eat herbs. In this state they are called idl. Wlien ten 
years old, they are named put; when twenty years old, hiJcJca; when thirty 
years old, halhaJi. In fact the animal changes appearance every year, and then 
gets a new name. When sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The 
skull then looks like two halves of a baU, whilst the ears look like winnowing 


^ Tlie words of the text are amb%noias. 
They may also mean : In the seventeenth 


month, the effort of the fmtus to move 
causes the female to sink down. 
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“White eyes mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a 
sign of excellence. The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. 
The trunk is the nose of the animal, and isso long as to touch the ground' 
With, it, it takes up the food and pifts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up 
water with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and two 
are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, shining, 
very strong, white, or sometimes reddish, and straight, the end slightly bent 
upwards. Some elephants have four tusks. With a view to usefulness as 
also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which grow again. With 
some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually; with others after two or 
three years ; hut they do not like to cut them when an elephant is ten and eighty 
years old. An elephant is perfect when it is eight dad high, nine (Imt long, 
and ten dad round the belly, and along the hack. Again, nine limbs ought 
to toucli the ground, namely, the fore feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, 
the penis, the tail. Wliite spots on the forehead are considered lucky, 
wdiilst a thick neck is looked upon as a sign of beauty. Long hairs 
on and about the ears j^oint to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they xmH down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up witli their trunks a horse and and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of flerceness and boldness. 

Wlien they are hot, a blackish discharge exiides from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elepliant gets fierce and looks 
grand; in this state he gets the name of Tafii or SarharL Wlien the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higlier than the soft parts be- 
tw- een the ears and the temples, the elephant is called Shigddhdl ; and when 
the fluid tritides from all tliree places, Taljor. Wiieii hot, elephants 
got attached to particular living creatures, as men, or horses ; but some 
elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu hooks. 

The Bhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio ; the Maud in spring ; the Mirg 
in Capricorn and Sagittarius ; the Mir in any season. Eiei)hant drivers 


^ Qhallali afdidii. This word, though 
common, is not in our dictionaries. It 
is a fiat piece of witktu- work, from one 
to two feet square. Three sides of the 
stjuaro are slightly bent upwards. They 
put grain on it, and seizing the instru- 


ment with both hands, they throw up the 
grain, till tlie Imsks, stones, and all other 
refuse, collect nciir the side which is not 
hent upwards, when the refuse is removed 
with the hand. We use sieves for such 
purposes. 
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tave a drag wMch eaiises an artifieial heat ; but it often endangers the life 
of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elepbants just as 
fierce as at tlie rutting season ; even a sudden start may have suck an effect. 
Hius His Majesty^s elephant Gajmiihtah ; he gets brisk, as soon as he hears 
the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above mentioned discharge. 
This pecnliar heat generally makes its first appearance, when elephants have 
reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, at an age of twenty- 
five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of the Imperial 
elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted alacrity. But it 
is mostly male eleiDliants that get hot. They then commence to throw up 
earth, and run after a female, or roU about in mud, and daub themselves 
all over with dirt. 'When hot, they are very irritable, and yawn a great 
deal, though they sleep but little. At last, they even discontinue eating, and 
dislike the foot-chain ; they try to get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hunched and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as Jiasti, gaj, 
pil, Mfhij &c. Under the hands of an experienced keeper, it will much 
improve, so that its value, in a short time, may rise from one hundred to ten 
thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows : 1. Airdwata^ in the East \ 2. 

South-east; S. Bdman, South; 4t. Kumada, South-west; 5. Anjmi, 
West; 6, Fulijpadanta^ North-west; 7. ] S. 

North-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations in their names, 
and acidress them in worship. They also think that every elephant in the 
world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of a white skin 
and white hairs are related to the first ; elephants with a large head, and 
long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids far apart, belong to the 
second ; such as are . . . . good looking, black, and high in the back, are the 
offspring of the third ; if tall, ungovernable, q[uick in understanding, short- 
haired, and with red and black eyes, they come from the fourth ; if bright 
black, with one tusk longer than the other, with a white breast and belly, 
and long and thick fore-feet, from the fifth ; if fearful, with prominent 
veins, with a short hump and ears, and a long trunk, from the sixth; if 
thin-belhod, recl-oyed, and -with a long trunk, from the seventh ; and if of a 
combination of the preceding seven qualities, from the eighth. 


^ The MSS. have an unintelligible | the correct reading, 
word. Perhaps hhmJisanj, graceful, is | 

16 
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Tlie Hindus also make tiie foUomng division into eigU classes. 1 , Ele-« 
pkants wliose skin is not wrinkled, wIlo are never sick, wlio are grand looking, 
do not run avvmy from tke battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer clean food at pro- 
per times, are said to be Dkw mhdj (of a divine temper). 2. Sixcb as x^ossess 
all tlie good qualities of elej)b.ants, and are quick in learning, moving about 
tlie bead, ears, trunk, forelegs, bind legs, and tbe tail, and do no one barm, 
excex>t tboy be ordered to do so, are Oandliarla mizaj (angelic). S. If 
irritable, of good apx)etite, fond of being in water, tbey are BarJmmm 
(of a brabminical temper). 4. Sueb as are very strong, in good condition, 
fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to bave tbe temper of a Kketriy or 
warrior. 5« Those wMcb are of a low stature, and forgetful, self- willed in 
their own work, and neglectful in that of their master, fond of unclean food, 
and spiteful towards other elephants, are BMra mkdj\ 6. Elex)bants which 
remain hot for a long time, and are fond of j)laying tricks, or destructive, 
and lose the way, have the temx)er of a serpjent. 7. . Such as squint, and 
are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have the temj)er of a Fkhiclm 
(sx3ectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and do men harm, and are 
fond of running about at night, have the quaHties of a Edchlias (demon). 

The Hindus have written many hooks in esj)lanation of these various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the ele|)hants, their causes 
and pro^jer remedies. 

Ele];)hants are chiefly found in the Siibah of Agrah, in the forests of 
Bayawan and Narwarb as far as Barh* ; in the Subah of IMhab^s (Allahabad), 
in the confines of Pattah (?), and G’hor%hat, and Eatanpiir, Handanpur, 
Sargachh, and Bustar ; and in the Subah of Malwah, near ifandiyah, 
Uchhod, Ghanderi, Santwas, Bij%arh, Edisin, Hoshang^ibad, Gadli, Harya- 
gadh; in the Subah of Bahar, in the neighbourhood of Eahtas and Cbai" 
K’hand ; and in the Siibah of Bengal, in Orissa, and Satg%w (Hdgli). The 
elephants of Pattah (?) are the best. ’ 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi saJm. They vary in number ; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild ehphauts are very 
cautious. In winter and summer, they select a j>roper place, and break do wn 


^ Harwar, where Abul Pazl was subse- 
quently murdered at tbe instigation of 
Prince Salim ( J abangir),Long. 77® 58, Lat. 
25® 39' ; G*hopdf/hiU, near Binagepore, 
Long. 89® 17b Lat. 25® 12'; Eatanpur 
(Abui kazl evidently means tbo one south- 
east of Sargachh) Long. 82®, Lat. 22® 14' ; 

Long. 83® 8b Lat. 23® 8^; 
Eukar, Long, 81® 68', Lat. 19® 13'. The 
towns from Handiyah to Haryagadh lie 
all between Long.75® and 79®, and Lat-Sl® 


and 24® (Gwaliar). For UcIiJiod 

the third book lias Xfncltliod 

The Fort of Eahtas, the scene of Shor 

Shalfs lirst ex])loit, lies Long. 84®, Lat. 

24® 38'. The name Ecdlah jg 

douhtful, each MS. having a dijilu’enl 

reading. 

Wild elephants have now-a-days dis- 
appeared in nearly all the places mentioned 
hyAbultazL 


a wliole foxiest neaavtlieir sleeping place. For tlie sake of pleasure, or for 
food and flriiik, tliey often travel over great distances. On tke journey one 
runs far in front of tke otliers, like a sentinel ; a young female is generally 
selected for tliis imrpose. Wlien they go to sleep, they send out to the 
four sides of the sleeiaing place pickets of four female ele|)hants, which 
relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift iix3 their young ones, for three or four days after 
their hirtli, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them over 
their tusks. They also pre^^are medicines for the females when they are 
sick or in labour pains, and crowd round about them. When some of them 
get caught, the female elej)hauts break through the nets, and pull down the 
elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare, they hide 
themselves in an ambufsh, go at night to the place where the young one is, 
set it at liberty, and trani^de the hunters to death. Sometimes its mother 
slowly approaches alone, and fi’ees it in some clever way. I have heard the 
following story fi’om His Majesty. — “ Once a wild young one had fallen into 
a pit. As night had apj^roached, we did not care to puH it out immediately, 
and left it; but when we came next morning near the place, we saw that 
some wild elephants liad tilled the pit with broken logs and grass, and thus 
pulled out the young one.” Again, “ Once a female elephant played us a trick. 
She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and went onwards ; but when at 
night we returned, we saw no trace left of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables, named Ayki. For 
some reason, it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watch- 
ing for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man’s turban, seized 
him by his hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shewn a great predilection for this animal, and done 
every thing in their power to collect a large number. ' Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of law- 
lessness; and xmprincixded evildoers, with |bhe help of this animal, carry on 
their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never succeeded in 
suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in their best intentions. 
But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other important matters, has 
been able, tlirough God’s assistance and his numerous elephants, to check 
those low but haughty men ; he teaches them to desire submission, and 
bestows upon them, by wise laws, the blessings of j)eace. 

His Majesty divided tho^ Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
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put ill charge of liouest Daroghalis. Certain elepliants were also declared 
hlid^ah^ ^?.5 appointed for the exclusive use of His M 
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THE CLASSIFIOATIOH OF THE IMPEEIAL ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty made a seven-fold division, based upon experience ; 
1 . Mast (full blood) ; 2, (tiger-seizing) ; 3. Sddali (plain) ; 4. MmiJMlah 

(middlemost); 5. Karim; 6. Kliandarhiya ; 7. Mohah The first class 
comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat which renders 
the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise young ones, which 
once or twice have given signs of perfection, and exhibit an uninterrupted 
alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elephants, which are nearly as 
good as the preceding. The fourth class contains elephants of a somewhat 
inferior value. Those of the fifth class are younger than those of the fourth. 
The elephants of the sixth class are smaller than those of the fifth. The last 
class contains all young ones still unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle, 
young ones ; the last (*hiss fumtains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


ATN 43. 

TUB POOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to ; 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But when 
His Majesty, soon a/fter lifting the veil,^ commenced to care for the happiness 
of Ms subjects, this matter was properly inquired to, and wise regulations 
wore issued for guidance. 1. Mast eiepkmis. Large ones get daily 2 
24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m, 19s.; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 2. Bliergirs. Large 
ones, 2 m. 9 s.; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 39 
3, Sddahs. Large ones, 1 m. 34 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 29 s. ; small ones, 
1 m. 24 s. 4. Mmtjliolahs. Larfe ones, I m. 22 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 
20 8 . ; small ones, 1 m. 18 s. b, Karhrn. Large ones, 1 m. 14 5 . ; middle- 
sized ones, 1 M. 9 s . ; small ones, 1 m. 4 s. 6. Fhandurkiyas. Large ones, 1 m. ; 
middle-sized ones, 36 s. ; small ones, 32 s. 7. Mohah. Large ones, 26 s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 24s; third class, 22 6?. ; fomtli class, 20 s.; fifth class, 


" The same phrase as on p. 13, 1. 12. j fell iu disgrace, and Akbar assumed the 
It refers to the ycax* 1560, when Bakam | reins of the government. 
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18 Si I sixtli r&sSj 16 A'. ; seyentli class, 14 s, ; eiglitli class, 12 s. ; ninth class^ 
1 0 ; tenth. c4as>s, 8 

JPemale elephants have been divided into four classes, fhs., large oneSj 
middle-sized ones, small ones, Mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three; the third, into four; the fourth, into nine siibdivisions. 

1. Zar^e ones. Big, 1 m. 22 s. ; middling, 1 m. 18 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 14: s. 

2. MMk-sued ones. Big, 1 m. 10 s. ; middling, Im. 6s. ; small, Im. 2s. 3. Small 
ofies. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s. ; small, 27 s. ; still smaller, 22 s. 4, Molcals. 
First class, 22 s. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18s.; fourth, 16 s. ; fifth, 14 s. ; sixth, 
12 s. ; seventh, 10 s. ; eighth, 8 s. ; ninth, 6 s. 


xm 44 . 

THE SEEYANTS OE THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five and a halP servants for each, r/z,, 
fi'stj a Malid wat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its movements. 
Ho must be accpiainted with its good and bad |)roperties, and thus contribute 
to its iisefalness. He gets 200 darns yev month; but if the elephant be 
IdhutaJiar, i. e., wicked and addicted to j)nlling down the driver, he gets 
220 d. Secondly, a BJm, who sits l)eliiiid, upon the rump of the elephant, and 
assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the animal ; but he often 
performs the duties of Malunvai. His monthly pay is 110 Thirdly, 
the Mefhs, of whom there are three and one-half, or only three in case of 
small elephants, A met’h fetches fodder, and assists in eaparisoniiig the 
elephaiit. Met’hs of all classes get on the march four dams daily, and at other 
times, three and a half. 

2. For every Slier gtr, there are five servants, vk., ^ Mahawat, at 180 d. ; 
a Bhoi, at 103h^. ; and three Mefhs as before. 

3. For every Sddali, there are four and a haK servants, mz., a Mahawat, 
at 160 d., a Bhoi at 90 d.] and two and a half Mefhs. 

4. For every Manjholah, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahawat, at 
140 d. ; a Bhoi, at 80 d. ; and two Mefhs. 

6. For m&rj Karlia, there are three and a' half servants ; viz., a Mahawat 
at 120 d., a Bhoi at 70 ; and one and a half Mefhs. 

6. For every Pliandurhiya, there are two servants ; vk., a Mahawat, at 
100 d., and a Mefh. 

7. For every Mohal, there are likewise two servants ; viz., a Mahawat, 
at 50 d., and a Mefh. 


^ 1. e., either eleven servants for two \ elephants, or the last was a hoy. 
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Female MlepliaviU^ 1. Large ones have four servants, a MaMwat 
at 100 ; a BhoiV at 60 two Met’lis. 2. Middle sized ones have tliree 

and a half servants f m., a Mahawat^ at 80 ff. ; a Bhoi, at 50 ; and one 

and a half Met’hs. 3. Small ones have two ; a Mahawat, at 60 4 , ; and 
a Met’h. 4. Molcals have likewise two ; wj. a Mahawat, at 60 i., and a 
Met’h. ' " 

Tim Faujddr. 

His Majesty has ap^iointeda Sux^erintendent over every trooj) of ten, 
twenty, and thirty, elephants. Such a troop is called a halvah ; the suj>Grin- 
tendent is called FaicfMr, His business is to look after the condition and 
the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to stand 
firm at the sight of fire, and at tho noise of artillery ; and lie is resj)onBiblG 
for their behaviour in these respects. Wiien a Faujdar is raised to the 
dignity of a (^adi (a commander of one hundred), or higher, he has twenty- 
five elephants assigned to himself, the other Paujdcirs, sisJJtstis (commanders 
of twenty) and FaMdsMs (commanders of ten) being under his orders. The 
same order is followed from the BahhdMs ux> to tho Ilazdrk (commanders of 
one thousand). The j^ay of officers above the ^adf is different. Some Faiij- 
dins have been raised to the dignity of grandees of the court. A ^adi marlcs 
two horses. A Bisti of the first grade lias 30 Eiipees menma ; second 
grade, 25 R; tliird grade, 20 R, A Dahbashi of the first grade has twenty 
R. ; second grade, 16 R, ; third grade, 12 i2. Bistis and Hahhdshis mark one 
horse, and belong to the Ahadk. Such Faujdars as liavo thirty or twenty- 
five elephants assigned to themselves, have to pay the wages of the Maha- 
wat and of one Bhoi of that elexihant, which they select for their own use ; 
but such as bave twenty or ten, only j)ay for a Malifnvat. 

The above arrang(3meiit regarding the servants was not thought 
suffLeient by His Majesty, wlio lias miicli exx)orienGe in this matter. Ho 
therefore xmt several haJ(plis in charge of every grandee, and recxulred him 
to look after them. The fodder also is now sux:>x)iied hy the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been axipointed, who is in charge of the 
eorresx>ondoiico of this branch ; he looks after the receix'>ts and expenditure, 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are caia-ied out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (Ain 78). 


Am 45. 

THE HAENESS OE ELEPHANTS. 

1. The BJiarnah is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weigHng throe sors j but the chain differs in 
length and thiukaass according to the strength of the elephant. One end of 
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tlie ctainis jfised. iii the gi^ouiid, or fastened to a pillar; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant, formerly, they fastened this chain 
to the forefoot ; hut as this is injimons for the chest of the eleiihant, His 
Majesty ordered to diseontiiine the usage. 

2. The Andii is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The is a chain for fastening both hindfeet. 

4. The Bdmzd is a fetter for the hindfeet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The GaddJiheri resembles the Andii, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of xmridy and swift elephants. 

6. The Loll Imigar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the eleidiant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so uiiridy as no longer to obey. The chain twists 
round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such an extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, and 
protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesiy. 

7. The ClmrhJu is a piece of hollowed bamboo, half a yard and two 
tassiijes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
fiUed vith gunpowd(3r, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fiizee wrapst in paper, is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle, ITpon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round, and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they wdl get quiet. Formerly, in order to .se|)arate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fii'e ; but p 60 |)le had much 
trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Majesty invented the present 
method, which was hailed by alL 

8 . Andlmjdri^ i, <?., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
TJjyali^ i. e., hght, is a piece of canvass above one and a haK yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, &c., and tied with two ends to the KUdwaJi 
{vide next). Wlien the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the olexdiant is very wild, His Majesty had thi*ee heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvass, to keep it better down. This completed the 
arrangement. 

9. The Mldioald consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 


^ This shoTild Ix^ KaldwaJi, Ahuhazl edition, p. 186, 1. 16. It looks as if 

spells the word wrong ; vide niy Text Ahullazl had mistaken this Fej^sian word 
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yards long. They are laid at the side of each otlier, without however heiiig 
interwoven among themselves, the w^hole being about eight fingers broad. 

A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where the r 

tjiroat of the elephant is: the elephant driver rests Ms feet in it, and thus 
sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the kalawah, which will prevent an unruly elej)hant 
from thi'owing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The DuWM is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a stick. Tiiis 
they tie over the kahiwah, to strengthen it. 

11. The Kmidr a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the kalawah, and j)™k the elephant’s ears with it, in 
order to make the animal wild, or to urge it on. 

12. Tlie por is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. Wlieii 
properly tied, it is an ori lament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awk\vard movement. They also attach many other trap- 
pings to it. 

13. The Gadrlfih, is a cushion put on the back of the elephant, below 
the dult’lii. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

14. The Giidauti is a eliain of brass. They attach it near the tail, wdiieh 
it prevents from getting injmed hy the dult’M. It is also ornamental. 

15. The Fielnvah is a belt made of ropes, and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the BJmlj and of much use to 
liim in firing. 

16. The Clmurdsi consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 
broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. FitlcacJih is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s sides. 

Attached to them, a beU hangs below the belly. It is of great beauty and 
grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kalawah, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19. Qiipis (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There ai^e about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Taggd consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On botli sides of the Tayy^ 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it, to the kalawah, to which both arc attached. 


for a ILintli term ; else, why should ho 
have any spelling at all. In Yullers’ 
Persian Dictionary, II, p. 862 5, read 


Halt for Miat, and ha iww'd for Mis 
emendation (?) tahyin. 
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Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and tied 
to the kalawah ; and below, crossways, there are fom iron spikes ending in a 
curve, and adorned with knobs. The Qiit&s are attached here. At their 
lower end, there are tliree other chains similarly arranged. Besides, four other 
chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, end in a knob, 
whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this knob again three 
chains are attached, two of which are tied round about the trunk, the middle 
one hanging down. Quids and daggers are attached to the former knobs, but 
the latter lies over the forehead. AU this is partly for ornament, partly to 
frighten other animals. 

21. The Fdh^liar is like an armour, and is made of steel ,* there are sepa- 
rate pieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The is a covering put as an ornament above the pah ^Jiar, 

It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvass, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The damlar is an awning, to shade the elephant driver, an 

invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Rmiplyda is a fillet for the forehead, made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of wliich nice ribbons and (lutds hang down. 

25. The Gat ell consists of four links joined together, witli tluee above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Fdi ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Anhus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajldfh} It 
is used for guiding the elejohant and stopping him. 

28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs, instead of an iron point. 
The Bhoi makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Bangri is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagdwat resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhoi uses it, to quicken the speed of tho elephant. 

31. The Jliandd^ or flag, is hung round v;dth Qxitds^ like a togliF It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of elephants. 

For each Mast and Bhergir and Sddah, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi hamhal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 


^ I. e.j an elephant-rein. His Majesty 
had reason to change the name AnTcus, 
which sounds oficnsive to a Persian ear.*' 
Rashidi. 


Hence the Persians pronounce it 
mguTili. 

^ T6gh is the same as tog. Vide Mii 
19, p. 50. 


17 
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For and elephants, foi^ of the first; three of the second; 

and seven of the third, are allowed. For P^haTiiurMycis^ and Mohah^ and female 
elephants, three of the first; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddle cloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
about ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halyah ddr is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, &e., at 
2 d, per ser ; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also, 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kaldwah of the elephant on which the 
Fanjddr rides, at 8 d. per ser ; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, &c., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve ddms is annually subtracted from the servants ; but 
they get the 'worn out articles. 


A'm 46. 

THE ELEPHANTS FOE HIS MAJE8TTS USE (KHAgAH). 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elex>hants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 a. of 
sugar, 4 s. of g^hi, and half a man of rice mixed wuth ehilHes, cloves, &c. ; 
and some have one and a half man^ of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar- 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwat. 

Each elex)hant requires three Mo/s in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d.^ and are fixed by His 
Majesty himseK. For each elephant there are four Me fhs. In the Malqah, 
female elephants are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones; but 
for each Iclidgah elex)hant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
ax)pointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half mefhs ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half ; for the other classes, 
the same as in the Ilalqahs. 

As each JELalqah is in charge of one of the Grraiidees, so is every MdcaJi 
elephant p)'^t in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten Midgah 
eleqfiiants, a x>^ofessional man is appointed, who is called BaMuUr, They 
draw twelve, ten, and eight rupees^*?/- mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest suxierintendent is appointed for every ten eie];)hants. He is called 
Naqih (watcher), and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat little, 
or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when, anything unusual 
happens. Ho marks a horse, and holds the rank of an AliadL His Majesty 


^ Liquids are sold In India by tbe wuugbt. 
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also weekly dispatelies some of tlie servants near Mm, in tke proportion of 
one for every ten eie^diants, wlio inspect them and send in a report. 


ATN 47. 

THE MANNEE OE BIDING KHAgAH-ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of anspicionsness, mounts on 
every Mud of elephants, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, ohedient to his command. 
His Majesty wiH put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, even when they 
are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced people. 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced elephants, 
which serve as a travelling slee^oing apartment. An elephant so capari- 
soned, is always ready at the palace. 

MHienever His Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the Bhois. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present ; the former, 100 i2. j the 
Dahaf, 31 R. ; the Napib, 15 R. ; the Mushrif (writer), 7-J- R. Besides, 
the regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular 
zeal or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elepliant has 3iis match appointed for fighting : some are always 
ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. AVhen a fight is 
over, if the combatants were Mdgali elephants, the bhois receive 250 ddms as 
a present j but if other elephants, the bhois get 200 

The JDahdid'dr of khac^ah elephants receives -one dam for every rupee 
paid as wages to the Bhois and Met’hs ; the Mushrif is entitled to J i?., and 
the Naqib to J d. In the case of HalqaJi elephants, the CaMwal^ the 
JDaMdslhij and the BisU, are entitled to 1 d. for every rupee ; and the Mushiif 
and the Naqib receive the allowance given for kha^ah elephants. 


ATN 48. 

ON FINES./ 

In order to prevent laziness, and to ensure attentiveness, His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female hJidgah elephant, the Bhois are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhois and Met’hs are fined two- 

^ Jahiingir, in ^ his Memoirs, gives I respect; vide Tiizuk, p. 10. 
several examples of Akbar’s daring in this \ 
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tliirds of tlie value of tlie article ; but in tlie case of a saddle clotli, the fall 
price. Wlien a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhois have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drags with the food of an elephant, to mahe the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital punish- 
ment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was a hh^ah 
elephant, the Bhois lose three months’ pay, and are further suspended for 
one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched, to enquire into the 
fatness or leanness of Ichd(jah elephants. If elephants are found by them 
out of flesh, to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the FdgosM Eegulation (gnde Kim 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhois are likewise liable to lose a month’s wages. In the case of 
HalgaJi elephants, Ahadis are told off to examine them, and submit a report 
to His Maj esty. If an elephant dies, the MaMivat and the Bhoi are fined 
three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s task is broken, and the 
injury reaches as far as the kali — tliis is a place at the root of the tusks, 
which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow and 
become useless — a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the elephant 
is exacted, the durogah paying two-thirds, and the Baujdar one-third. 
Should the injury not reach as far as the kali, the fine is only one-half of 
the former, but the proportions are the same. But, at present, a fine of one 
per cent, has become usual ; in the case of kJidgah elephants, however, such 
punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 


A'm 49. 

THE IMPEEIAL H0E8E STABLES. 

His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for expeditions 
of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding much 
inc.onvenionce. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from ’Iraq i ’Arab and ’Iraq 
i ’Ajam, from Turkey, Txirkestan, Badakhshan, Shirwan, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Ilasjiimr, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Turan and 
Iran, and there are now-a-days twelve thousand in the stables of His Majesty. 
And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so there are others 
daily going out as presents, or for other puiposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this seiiBible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
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whilst many Indian horses cannot he distinguished from Arabs or from 
breed. There are fine horses bred in eyery part of the country ; but those 
of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time ago an 
Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Oachh ; and that it had 
seven choice horses, from which, according to the general belief, the breed of 
that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are bred resembling ’Iraqis, 
especially between the Indus and the Bahat ( Jhelum) : they go by the 
name of Smiuji so also in the district of Pati Haibatpur,^ Bajwarah, 
Taharah, in the Subah of Agrah, Mewat, and in the Stibah of Ajmir, where the 
horses have the name oi pacJiwariy ah. In the northern mountainous district 
of Hindustan, a kind of small but strong horses is bred, which are called 
ght ; and in the confines of Bengal, near Kuch [- Bahar], another kind of 
horses occurs, which rank between gut and Turldsh horses, and are called 
tdng^han : they are strong and powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to the requirements of the times, 
and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention to every 
thing that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an importance 
for the government, and an almost supernatural means for the attainment 
of personal greatness. 

First, he has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer'* from that 
hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well intentioned merchants into 
those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness and 
humanity, may keep their horses where they please, and bring them at an 
appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to the ofS.ce of an 
Jimhi i Xdnvdnsard, who from his superior knowledge and experience, 
keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience, and ties the mischievous 
tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, he has appointed a 
clever writer, whojceeps a roll of horses that arrive and have been mustered, 
and wdio sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall into abeyance. 
Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men, acquainted with the prices 
of horses, to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, in the order in 
which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, generally gives 


^ Several good MSS. read Satuji. 

^ Haibatpdr, Lat. 29^ 51% Long. 76*^ 
2^ Taharah, Lat. 30' 57% Long.. 75^ 
25 ^ 

® Akbar abhorred cruelty towards 


domestic animals. Towards the end of 
his life, as shall be mentioned below, 
he even gave up hunting and animal 
fights. 
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half as much again above the price fixed by them, and does not keep them 
waiting for their money/ 


50 . 

THE BANKS OE THE HOESES. 

There are two classes of horses : 1. Khdgah ; 2. Those that are not 

hh&gali. The Mdgak horses are the following — six staTbles, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of the princes ; the 
stables of Tm*ldsh courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The Second elms horses are of three kinds, mz,, si-aspzj VisUaspi, daJi-aspi 
4. e,j belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse whose 
value comes up to ten muliurs, is kept in a Dah~muliH stable ; those worth 
from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a Bist-muliri stable, and so on. 

Grrandees and other MmigaMdrs^ and Senior Aliadis are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed -grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except for the horse which the Yadcigddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain and grass at his own 
expense. 


ATN 51. 

THE FODDEE ALLOWED IN THE IMPEEIAL STABLES. 

A Ichagah horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem^ when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
ddms^ a khagah horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch ; in summer, grain. The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour, and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of yVw. Two dams are daily allowed for 


* AbuUazl mentions this very often in 
the Am. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury j but tlioy 
might be sent from there to another 
local treasury, unless they bribed the 
collector, or madt‘ over their che(3ues, 
for a consideration, to Mabajans (ban- 
kers). It WHS the same in Persia. 
“ The clerks whose habit it is to annoy 
people, gave him (Wazir Mirza ^aHh, 
brother of the great Persian historian 
Sikandar Beg) in payment of his claims 


a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in 
the hands of the collectors (rnuha 9 oii), 
who, like the clerks, always pretend to 
be in a hurry ; and although Mirza 
Rahim, a relation of Ms, tried to come to 
an understanding with them, in order 
to help Mirza Qalih out of Lis wretched 
plight, they ruined him, in a short 
time, to such an extent, that they had 
to provide in lien a daily subsistence 
allowance. He died of a broken heart.’' 
Tdhir Nagrdhddis Tadzkirah, 
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iiay; fresh grass is aTailable* About three 

of land will yield snMcient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses, they stop the gUii ; and when the season of 
fresh grass comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards dxsers oi grain and two sers of molasses per diem. In other 
Iraqi and Turld stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain. During 
the cool six months of the year, they give ihe grain boiled, an allowanee 
of one dam being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When g'^hi and fresh grass are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get haK a 
ser* Horses of less value get no sugar at aU. Before green grass is given, 
horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred nauhiu’S, get 
one inan and ten sers of g’hf ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, 
thirty sers; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither g’hi, brown sugar, 
nor green oats. Salt is given at the daUg one-fiftieth of a dto, though it 
is mostly given in a lump. ’Iraqi and Turld horses which belong to the 
court, are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are in the 
country, only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a big’ha of fresh 
oats, the price of which, at court, is 240 d., and in the country, 200 e?. At 
the time of fresh oats, each horse gets two mans of molasses, the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain. 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate of the 
horse doctor. 

Every staUion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a hM^ah 
horse. The gut horses get five and a haK sers of grain, the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a haK d. per diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of rZ., when in the country ; but they do not get ghi, 
molasses, or green oats. Qisrdqs^ i. e., female horses, get, at court, four 
and a haK sers of grain, the usual aUowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the coimtry, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which only 
three fourths of a dam are allowed. Stud mares get two and three fourths 
sers of grain ; but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not fixed, 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows ; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, tiK it completes the third year, when its food 
is determined by the above regulations. 
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ATN 52. 

ON HAENESS, &c. 

It wGTilcI be diffieiilt and tedious to describe tbe various ornamentSj 
Jewels, and trappings, used for tbe hJidgali borses on wbicb His Majesty 
rides out. 

E or tbe whole outfit of a Ichdgak borse, tbe allowance is 271|- d. per 
ammm ; mz.^ an artah^ or borse quilt, of wadded cbintz, 47 d. \ di> y dip osh 
(a covering for tbe mane) 32 d, ; a woollen towel, 2 e?.— these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of tbe old artah^ baK the cost price, 
is deducted, and one-sixtb for tbe old ydlposh — ; a saddle cloth, tbe outside 
of which is woven of bam, tbe bning being coarse wool, 42 d . ; baiters for 
tbe ntiMdah (headstall) and the bind feet, ^ 40 d, ; a piisht^tcmg (girth), 8 d. ; b, 
magm-rdn (a borse tail to drive away flies), 3 ; a mhJitah and gaizah (the 

bit), 14 d , ; a curry-comb, l-J d. ; a grain bag, ^ d.] a basket, in wbicli the 
horse gets its grain, 1 d.^ These articles are given anmcdly, and fifteen 
dams, tmjetahj subtracted in lieu of tbe old ones. 

In the other stables, tbe allowance for borses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one mubims, is 196J d. per annum^ tbe rate of tbe articles being 
tbe same. Twenty-five and a half dams are subtracted in beu of the old 
articles. 

In stables of borses worth twenty to eleven muburs, the annual 
allowance is 155J d, ; viz.^ for tbe artah, 39|- ; tbe ydlposh^ d, ; a 
coarse saddle cloth, 30 d, ; tbe girth, 6 d, ; tbe mlcJiUh mdqakahf 10 and 
tbe 7iaMitaJi ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; tbe ^mgasrdn^ 2 d . ; a towel, b| d . ; a 
curry-comb, IJ d. ; a basket, 1 ; a grain bag, 4|- d. Twenty dams are 

subtracted for the old articles. 

Eor borses worth up to ten muburs, and gisrdqs, and gitt^ tbe allowance 
is ll7i an artah, 37 d,; a ydlposli, 24-| d, ; a jul, 24 d. ; a 7i&hMuh 

hand and a p dihand ^ 8 i?. ; a nalcMah and qakali, 8 d, ; a puslit4angy b d. ;' 
a magasrdn and a towel, each 11 d,) a curry-comb, 1:1 d. ; a basket, I d, ; a 
grain bag, 4-J- d, Tbe amount subtracted is tbe same as before. 


^ In consequence of the climate, horses 
are kept, in tlie East, much, more outside 
than in the stables. When being cleaned 
or led, each of the hindlegs is fastened 
by means of a rope to a peg in the 
ground. In the case of wicked horses, 
a rope is attached to each side of the 
heacl stall, and (astened, like tent ropes, 
to pegs in the ground. Native grooms 
in feeding horses, generally squat on the 
ground, pushing the grain in the basket 
towards the moutli of the horse. The 


word mhliiah, which, like hundreds of 
other words, is not given in our dic- 
tionaries, is generally pronounced nuqtah. 
Similarly, qaizali is pronounced ([dizah ; 
ride Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, 
I. p. 36 b. c. 

^ Altogether 196-| d.^ and 81 d, on 
account of the first three articles renewed 
after six months. The deduction in lieu 
of old articles refers, of course, to the 
wages of the grooms. 

® The items added only give HGJ- d. 
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1. Tlie Km'&h is an iron vessel for boiling grain snffieient for ten 
liorses, Tlxe price of a hardh is at tbe rate of one bundred and forty dams 
mm of iron ; but tbis includes tbe wages of tbe maker. 2. Tbe Mmzn 
or brass bucket, out of wbicb borses drink. There is one for every ten Ichdgcd 
borses. Tbe price of making one is 140 S, Por other horses, as in the 
stables of thirty, &c., there is only one. 3. Tbe Kwmand is a baiter, 
attached to iron pegs, for fastening tbe borses. In stables of forty, there 
are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, one. The weight of a halter 
is hdli n man ; its cost price is 140 and 16 d. the wages of the rope maker. 
4. The Alianin mehh^ or iron peg, of which there are two for every halter. 
Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 5. The Tabartuhhndq, or 

hammer, weighs five sers^ and is used for fixing the iron pegs. There is one 
in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the stables, if 

repairable, ai*e repaired at the expense of the Daroghahs; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6. N'ldl, or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight d^ms 
were given lor a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kiuidldn. One is allowed for 
ten horses.^ The price of it is 80|- R, 


Am 53 . 

THE OFFICEES AND SEEYANTS ATTACHED TO THE IMPEEIAL 

STABLES. 

1. The Atheffim in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs aU. officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank: at present it is filled by the Khan XJidndn^ {Comninnd.eT-m-Ghiei), 
2. The Ddroffhak There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3, The Muslirif, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, xnanages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 


^ This appears to be tbe same as tbe 
Mirnd, which, our meagre dic- 

tionaries describe as a kind of tent.'* 

18 


® Or Mirm Khdn Khdndny i. e., Ab- 
dutrabim, son of Bairam Khan / vide 
List of Grandees, Ilnd book, No. 29 . 
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ea-med oiity and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this depart- 
ment. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. TIxq JDidahwar, or inspector. 
Their duty is occasionally to inspect the horses, before they are mustered 
by His Majesty; they also determine the rank and the condition of the 
horses. Their reports are taken down by the Mushiif. This office may be 
held by Mansabdh’s or Ahadis. 5. The look after the harness, 

and haye the horses saddled. Most of them get their pay on the list of the 
Ahadis. 6. The rides the horses, and compares their speed with 

the road, which is likewise taken down by the Mushrif. He receives the pay 
of an Ahadi. 7. The Sddd : This name is given to a class of Eajputs, who teach 
horses the elementary steps. Borne of them get their pay on the list of the 
Ahadis. 8. The is an experienced groom placed over ten servants. 

He gets the pay of an iihadi : but in other hhdgali stables, he only gets 1 70 <7. ; 
in the country -bred stables, 160 <7.; in the other Bwspi stables, 140 d.) in 
the Butaspi stables, 100 d,] and in the Bali-mpi stables, 30 d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Bait dr, or horse-doctor, gets the |)ay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The Naqib, or watcher. Borne active, intelligent men 
are retained for siqDervision. They report the condition of each stable 
to the Daroghahs and the Miishrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two headHacpbs are Ahadis, and they have thirty people 
under them, who receive from 100 to 120 cl, 11. The Sdis, or groom. 
There is one groom for every two horses. In the CMhilaspi stables, each 
groom gets 170 <7. ; in the stables of the eldest prince, 188 d. ; in the stables 
of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d . ; in the country 
bred stables, 126 d. ; in the other Biaspi stables, 106 ^7. ; in the Bhtaspi 
stables, lO'd d. ; and in the stables, 100 12. The Jilauddr {ride 

Am 60) and Paih (a runner). Their monthly pay varies from 1200 to 
120 d,, according to their speed and manner of service. Some of 
them will run from fifty to one hundred hroh (kos) p. day. 13. The 
BfaHhand, or farrier. Borne of them are Aiiadis, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14. The Zmddr, or saddle holder, has the same rank and pay 
as the preceding. In the Khagah stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner : for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first horse 
is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what was the 
second horse becomes fii’st, and the second saddle falls to the third horse, 
and so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its saddle is 
given to the preceding horse. 15. The AMash, or water-carrier. Three 
are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and only one* 
in other stables. The monthly pay is 100 d. 16. The Farr ash (who dusts 
the furniture). There is one in every hhacah stable. His pay is 130 d. 
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1 7. A Stpaniso^^ is only allowed in tlie stables of forty borses ; Ms pay is 100 d. 

18. Tbe Khdhriib^ or sweeper. Sweepers are called in Hindustan JSaldlkhur 
His Majesty brouglit tliis name en vogue. In stables of forty, there are 
two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their monthly pay is 65 

During a march, if the ddroghahs are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a daroghah has not received the extra- 
allowance. Each cooly gets two dams 

Am 54. 

THE BARG-IE. 

His Majesty, from the regard wliich he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with the 
keeping of a horse. For these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Daroghahs and Mushrifs. When their services are required, 
they are furnished ■with a horse on a written order of the BitihcJii (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. A 
man so mounted is called a. Bdrgirsmv dr. 

Am 55 . 

EEaULATIONS FOE BEANDING HOESES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time marked with the word j^ {mzar 
sight), sometimes with the word mark), and sometimes with the 

^ The seeds of sipand (in Hind, sar- 
son, a kind of mustard seed) are put on 
a heated plate of iron. Their smoke is 
an effectual preventive against tlie evil 
eye {namr i had, chasJim rasidan), 
which is even dangerous for Akhar s 
choice horses. The seeds burn away 
slowly, and emit a crackling sound. 

The man who burns them, is called 
Sipandsoz. Vide the poetical extracts of 
the Ilnd book, under Bhikehi, Instead 
of Sipand, grooms sometimes keep a 
monkey over the entrance of the stable. 

The iulinence of the evil eye passes horn 
the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists in nailing old 
horse shoes to the gates of the stables. 

Hundreds of such shoes may still be 
seen on the gates in Pathpiir Sikrl. 


^ Akbar was very fond of changing 
names wliich he thought offensive, or of 
giving new names to things which he 
liked j vide p. 46, 1. 28 ; p. 55, 1. 18 ; 
p. 65, 1. 16 ; p. 90, 1. 22 ; also Forbes’ 
Dictionary under rangtard. Maldlkkur, 
i. e., one wbo eats that which the cere- 
monial law allows, is a euphemism for 
hardmichur, one who eats forbidden 
things, as pork, &c. The word haldh 
hliwr is still in use among educated 
Muhammadans ; hut it is doubtful whether 
it was Akbar ’s invention. The word in 
common use for a sweeper is miJitar, 
a prince, which like the proud title of 
Tclmlifah, now-a-days applied to cooks, 
tailors, &c., is an example of the irony of 
fate. 
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numeral V (seTen).^ Every horse that was received by government had 
the mark burnt on the right cheek ; and those that were returned, on the 
left side. Sometimes, in the case of ^Irdqi and Mujcmms^ horses, they 
branded the price in numerals on the right cheek ; and in the case of 
Turki and Arab horses, on the left. Now-a-days the horses of every stable 
are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse of ten muhurs, 
is marked with the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs, have a twenty, 
and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are put into a higher 
or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 


ArN 56. 

EEaULATIONS EGE KEEPING- UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 

OF HOESES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-hred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables. Again, if‘ there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), tliey were re]3laced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Murdd), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Daiiyal), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (A. D. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
MdgaJk stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
comxfiement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster parades. 


AIN 57. 

ON FINES. 

When a hlidgah horse dies, the Daroghah has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdaliah ten upon every muhiu of the cost price ; and the 


^ Vide Ains 7 and 8 of the second book. 
The branding of horses was revived in 
A. H. 981, A. I). 1573, when Shahbfe 
had been appointed Mir BakhsM. He 
followed the regulations of ’Alauddin 


Kliiiji and Sher Sbah : vide Badaoni. 
|>p. 173, 190. 

^ MujannaSf L e., put nearly equal 
(to an Iraqi horse) ; vide Ilnd book, 
Ain 2. 
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grooms lose one-foimtli of tlieir raontMy wages. Wlien ahorse is stoleiij or 
injared, His Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot he niiiforni in each 
case. 

In the other stables, they exacted from the Daroghah for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur; for two horses, two rupees 
upon every inuhim ; and from the Mirdahah and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now, they take one rupee upon every miihur for one to 
three horses that die ; and two u^Don every muhui’, for four horses ; and 
three upon every muhur, for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdahah is fined ten dams 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


AIN 58. 

ON HOESES KEPT IN EEADINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two IcMgah horses ; but of comfier" 
horses, three, and one of each stable from the seventy muiiurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the GiiU. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a 7nisl. 

First misl, one from the cliihUaspi stables ; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable of 
klidgah courier horses. Becond misl^ one from the stable of the yoxmgest 
prince ; one from the studbred ; one from the chihilaspi stables ; one 
cornier horse. Third misl, one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud bred. Fourth misl^ one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth misL But when 
prince Shah Murad joined his appointment,^ His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First misl, one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Beeond misl^ stud bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs ; IcMgah horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third misl^ 


^ Prince Murad, in the beginning of 
the fortieth year (1596) of Akbar s reign, 
was put in command of the army of 
Oujrat, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar. 
But when, some time after, Akbar heard 
that Murad’s army was in a wretched 
condition, chiefly through the carelessness 
and drunken habits of the prince, the j 


emperor resolved to go himself (43rd 
year), and dispatched Ahulfazl, to bring 
the prince back to court. Abulfazl came 
just in time, to see the xnince die, who 
from the preceding year had been sufier- 
ing from epileptic "fits {caT\ delirium 
tremens P) brought on by habitual drunk- 
enness.” Mir -at 
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01X0 liorse from tlie stables of each, of tlie two princes, tlie stud bred, and the 
seventy muhur horses. Fourth misl^ horses from the stables of sixty, forty, 
and thirty niuhurs. . 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
niulmrs and the 


^rN 59. 

ON DONATIONS. 

"Whenever His Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one of the six 
hlidgah stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with the view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants! For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a hMgah horse, a 
rupee shoidd be given, one dam to the Atbegi, two to the Jilaudar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Nacpb, the jiMitachi, and the Ziiidar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the >stables of the eldest prince, thirty dams were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging to 
stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations decreas- 
ing by the same fraction j and for horses belonging to the stables of the 
youngest prince, as also for courier horses, and stud-breds, ten dams, 
according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given : — For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams ; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dams ; for courier horses, five ; for stud breds, four ; for horses of the other 
stables, two. 


AIN 60 . 

EEGULATIONS FOE THE JILAWA'NAH.^ 

"Wlienever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated Mtj jper cent, liigher, and the recipient has to pay ten dams upon 
eveiy muhur of the value of the horse. These ten dams per muJmr are 


^ Jilam is the string attached to the 
bridle, by which a horse is led. A led 
hox’se is called janibah. The adjective 
jilaiodnak, which is not in the diction- 
aries, means refir ring to a led horse. We 
have iowninjilawdnah, noifilaudmhi 
according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in 


derivatives ; as 7ia-in^ jatvm, from nm, 
jail, not naUiii, or jau4n. The 
ddr, or jmiihalular, or janihahhash, is 
the servant who leads the horse. The 
jilauhegi is the superintendent of horses 
selected for presents. The taligilddr 
collects the fee. 
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dmded as follows The dams ; the Jilaiibegx/ two and a 

half ; the Miishrif, one and a quarter ; the Naqihs, nine jetals ; the grooms, 
a quarter dam ; the Tahgildar, fifteen jetals ; the remainder is equally divided 
among the Zindar and Akhtaehn 

In this country, horses eoniiiionly live to the age of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 niuhurs to 2 E-upees. 


Am 61 . 

THE CAMEL STABLES. 


From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he has 
shewn a great liking for this curiously shaped animal ; and as it is of great 
use for the three hranehes of the government, and wed known to the 
emperor for its patience under hiudens, and for its contentiiient with little 
food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The quality of 
the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon stirpassed 
those of Iran and Tiiran. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always kept in readiness. The best of these hhdcali camels, which is 
iianied Bhdhjpasmul (approved of by the Shah), is a country bred twelve years 
old : it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner in which 
it stoops down and draws itself np, every finesse of the art of wrestling. 

Camels are numerous near Ajmir, Jodlipur, Nagor, Bikanir, Jmsahnir, 
Batinda, and Bhatnir j the best are bred in the Suhah of Gujrat, near Cachh. 
But in Sind is the greatest abundance : many inhabitants own ten thou- 
sand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of Ajinir ; the best 
for burden are bred in TTiat’hah. 

The success* of this department depends on the AnodnaJis^ i. c., female 
camels. In every country, they get hot in winter, and couple. The male 
of two humx^s goes by the name of Bughur, The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male), and mdgali (fenide), as the case may be; but His Majesty has 
given to the nar the name of BugJidiy and to the female that of Jmnmdzalu 
The hiighdi is the better for carrying burdens and for fighting ; the jammdzaJi 
excels in swiffness. The Indian camel calleci Loh, and its female, come close 
to them ill swiftness, and even surpass them. The offspring of a hugJiur 
and n:.jmnmdzali goes by the name of g^huri; the female is called may ah 


^ In the text mwgah, which also 
means a. female camel — a very harmless 
pnn. Vide Dr. Sprcnger’s Gulistan, 


preface, p. 6. Eegarding the vroxildiughur 
vide Journal, Asiatic JSocietv, BeimaL for 

1868, p. 59. 
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g'^Imrd. J:l a couples with ^ jammdzah, the young one is 

called higliM ot lok respeetively. But if a hiigMi or a lok couples with, an 
arwdnsli, the young male is named after its sire, and the young female after 
its dam. The lok is considered superior to the g'^hird^ and the mdgaki g'^lmrd. 

, 'Whm. camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
qatdrs (strings), each gatdr consisting of five camels. The first camel of each 
gat&T CAdled the second, feshda/raJi ; the third, miydnali ; the 

dumdad ; the last camel, 


AtN 62 . 

THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 

The following is the allowance of such IxigluVis as are to cany burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken hom the 
herd of the stud dams, a luglidi gets 2 s. of grain ; when tliree and a half to 
four years old, 5 8 . ; up to seven years, 9 b. ,* at eight years, 10 ts*. The same 
ride applies to highirs. Similarly in the ease of jammazahs, gd.airds, inayali 
g’hurds, and loks, up to foim years of age ; hut from the foui-tli to the 
seventh year, they get 7 s. ; and at the age of eight years, 7-J- s., at the rate 
of 28 dams p. ser. As the ser has now 30 ddms, a corresponding deduction 
is made in the allowance. When higlidts in lieat, they eat less. Hence 
also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 according to 
the provisions of the PdgosM rule (Ain 83) ; and vdien the rutting season is 
over, the Daroghahs give out a coiTespoiiding extra allowance of grain, to 
make ux> for the former deficiency. If they have made a deliiiite entry into 
their day-hook, and give out more food, they are held indemnified according 
the FdgosJd ride ; and similarly in all other cases, note is taken of the 
deductions according to that rule. 

At Could, camels are found in grass hy the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town, ai'e daily allowed grass at the 
rate ot2d, per head; and those outside the town, li d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadow^s to graze. 


^ So a.ccording to tlie best MSS. The 
word is evidently a vulgar corruption of 
^esli-dhgngy the leader of a troop. Fesk^ 


darali means ‘ in front of the hellg, or 
middle, of the 
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i^rjsr'63. ■ 

THE HAENESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for — an Afidr 

(head stall) ; a l)mn-afsm\ (crupper) j a Mahdr MfU (furniture resemhiiiig 
a horse-saddle, hut rather longer, — an invention of His Majesty) ; a huclti 
(which serves as a saddle-cloth) ; a Qatar clA ; a BarlcM a Tang (a girth) ; 
a Bartmig z, (head-strap) ; a Bhelland (a loin-strap) ; a JaUjil (a breast rope 
adorned with shells or beUs) ; a Gardmiband (a neckstrap) ; three ClMars 
(or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvass, or waxcloth. 
The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, used for adorning 
the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five gatdrs of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for aarrying a which is a sort of wooden 

turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten qatdrs^ 
they allow tliree coloured articles. 

For BugluUs, the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 225f d., mz., a head- 
stall studded with shells, 20 d, ; a brass ring, 1|- d. ; an iron chain, 4*J- d. ; a 
hallagl (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of peacock’s 
feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d . ; (ornaments for the 

strap which passes along the back), 8 ; a dum-afodr (a crupper), 1-^- d. ; 

for d.talialt'k (saddle quilt) and a both of which require 5 sers of 

cotton, 20 d,\ jtil (saddle-cloth), 68 ; B,jahdz i gajJdri^^ which serves as 
a mahdrMfM {vide above), 40 : a tey, shelhand, gididand (tlii’oat-strap), 

24 ; a tandh (long rope) for securing the bmden — camel-drivers call this 

rope tdgali tMidh, or Idumvdr — 38 d, ; a Idldgmh, or covering, 15 dd 

For Jammdzalis j issfo additional articles are allowed, viz.yB, gardanhmd, 
2 dr, and b. small hand (chest-strap), 16 

The cost of a set of jplain furniture for Buglidis and Jmnm/imlis amounts to 
168|- d., viz., an afsdr, studded with shells, d.\ a dum-afsdr, d. ; Bijalidz, 


^ The meaning is doubtful. The 
Arab, sarh, like qitdr, signifies a troop 
of camels. From the following it ap- 
pears that sar})chi is a sort of quilt. 

^ Gaghdri appears to be the correct 
reading. The Arab, jahdz means what- 
even is iijpon a camel, especially the 
saddle and its ap^purtenances, generally 
made of coarse canvass, steeped in lime 
(gaj). Hence gajhaH, wbite-wasbed. 

® These items added up give 246 c?., 


not 2'25f, as stated by Ahulfiizl, When 
discrepancies are slight, they will be found 
to result from a rejection of the fractional 
parts of the cost of articles. The dif- 
tereuce of 20J d. in this case can only 
have resulted from an omission on the 
part of the authoi% because all MSS. 
agree in the several items. Perhaps 
some of the articles were not exchanged 
triemiallg, but had to last a longer 
time. 
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16 J (1 . ; o2-| (L ; a a sJiehland, and guluhandyM d, ] a tdqah tandh. 

S7l (1 . ; a hdUpoBli, 28 dd 

Wot Jjoh^ ilie aUowanee for fornittire is 143 d., viz. ^ an qfsdr, jahdz. 
Ivim'ricdr, a,QeoT(img to tlie former rates ; a jul, 37|- d. \ a tang 7 sheihand^ 
guluhand^ 14-|- d. ; a Mldposh, 28 d.^ 

The coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in tKree years, bat 
not so tlie iron bands and the wood work. In consideration of tbe old 
coloured farnitiire of every gatdr, sixteen ddms, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dams^ are deducted by tbe Grovernment. At tbe end of every three 
years, they draw out an estimate, from wbicb one-foiutb is deducted ; tbeii 
after taking away one-tentb of tbe remainder, an assignment is given for 
tbe rOvSt.® 

^Ahfi camels (used for foraging) bave tbeir furniture renewed annually, 
at tbe cost of 52|- d. for countrybred camels and Ms, viz., [for conntrybred 
camels] an (tfsar, 5 d. ; a jul, 36-J- d ; a sard^z, d. ; a tang, and a Bliehhand, 
lOf d. f and [for Ms], an afsdr, a ta7ig, and a sIieMand, as before ; a jid, 
45f r?. ; a sywyM, § S. 

From tbe aniinal estimate one-fourtb is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for tbe remainder. 

Bhaliiah tdin, or canvass sacks, for giving camels tbeir grain, are 
allowed one for every gatdr, at a price of 30f d. for ImjMk and janmtmJiB, 
and 24 J- d. for loh. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles bad been uniformly computed and 
jaxed by contract with the camel-drivers. But when in the forty-second 
year of tbe divine era [1598 A* D.], it was brought to tbe notice of His 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. Tbe 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Tear’s day, the bead camel-drivers receive permission for 
shearing tbe camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the noses 
of the animals, and indenting for the furniture aHowed to ^Ahfi camels. 


Am 64. 

EEGHLATIONS FOE OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIE NOSTEILS. 

Tbe scientific terms for these opei*ations are tatliyah and tajrd, tboiigb 
we might expect tatliyah and tdnslnq, because tansMg means hijecting into 
the nose. 


^ Tliene items added up give 169 d., 
instead of ALull'aKrs 168| d. 

^ The items added up G;ive 144 d., 
instead of Abulfaxl’s 143 d.^ 

® lienee tlie Government paid, as a 


rule, f = IJ- of tbe estimates 

presented. 

The addition gives 62:| d. instead' of 
52|-. The following items, for Joks, 
give added up 62i. 
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For eaeli BugMi and Jmmdzali sers of sesame oil are annnaliy 
aliowedj tliree sers for anointing, and f ser for injection into tiie nose. 
So also I 5 . of brimstone, and 61- s, of bntter-milk. Eor otlier kinds of 
camels tlie allowance is f 5. of brimstone, C-J- 5. of bntter-milk, and of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only once 
a year. ■ 


Am 65. ^ 

THE. BANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIE SEEVANT8. . . . 

His Majesty has formed the camels into qatdrs, and. given each, gatdr 
in charge of a sdrhdn, or driyer. Their wages are foim-fold. The first class 
get 400 (I ; the second, 340 d . ; the tliird, 280 d . ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem* ■ ' . , . 

The gatdrs are of three lands — 1. Every five qatdrs are in charge of an 
experienced man, called Mstoqmnji, or commander of twenty-five. His salary 
is 720 d. He marks a Ydhk horse, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten qatdrs, are committed to the care of a Fanjdht^ 
or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 900 d., and has nine 
drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qatdrs are in charge of a Fanjcadi^ 
or commander of five hundred. Ten qatdrs are under his personal superin- 
tendonee. With the exception of one qatdr, Government finds drivers for 
the others. The FanjdJns^ and Fistogjanjis are under his orders. Their 
salary varies : now-a-days many Yuzbasbis^ are appointed to this post. 
One camel is told off for the farr ashes. A writer also has been appointed. His 
Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed each Fern cadi under a 
grandee of the couid. Several active foot-soldiers have been selected, to 
empiire from time to time into the condition of the camels, so that there 
may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some people adorned with the 
jewel of insight, inspect the camels as to their leanness or fatness, at tlie 
beginning of the rains, and at the time of the annual inuster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrldn is fined tlie full value ; so also the 
Fanjdld and the Fancad/i. If a camel get lame or blind, they are fined the 
fourth part of tlie price. 

MaiMrk 

FailidA is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel. They teach the country bred loh camel so to step 
as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 

^ CoiTcspondiiig to our Captains of the Army, commanders of 100 soldiers. 
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to tlie frontiers of the empire, into eyerT direction, relaj horses are stationed, 
and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every five hos^ a few of 
these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. Each 
is also put in charge qf fifty stud arwanahs, to which for the purpose of 
breeding, one highttr and two loh are attached. The latter (the males) get 
the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The fifty ancdnahs 
get no allowance for grain or grass. Eor every lugliur, higJuVi^ and 

in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting into the nostrils, 
is 4 s, of sesame oil, f 5-. of brimstone, 6| 5. of butter iiiilk. The first 
includes s, of oil for injection. Lohs^ arivdnaJis, g'^lmrch^ m.di mdija]i glmrds^ 
only get 3|- 5. of sesame oil — the deduction is made for injection, — 6-| s. of 
butter milk, and f s*. of brimstone. 

BoUilis — these names are given to young camels ; the former 

is used for light burdens — are allowed 2J- s. of oil, inclusive of s, for 
injection into the nostrils, -1 of Inimstone, and 4|- s, of butter-milk. 

ErJl grown stud camels get weekly \ s. of saltpetre and common salt ; 
hotahs get J- s. 

The wages of a lierdsman is 200 cl. memem. Eor grazing every 
fifty stud camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. 
dwn. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present His Majesty 
three arwanahs every year ; on failure, their price is deducted from Ms 
salary. 

Eormerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared from 
every lughdi and jammdzah, each camel being assessed to yield four sers of 
wool. This His Majesty havS remitted, and in lieu thereof, has ordered the 
drivers to provide their camels with dmn-afscirs, wooden jiegs, &c. 

The following are the prices of camels : — a htghd^ from 5 to 12 Muhurs ; 
SLjammdzali^ from 3 to 10 M . ; a higlmr^ from 3 to 7 ilf. ; a mongrel loh, from 
8 to 9 If. ; a country-bred, or a Baluchi loh, from 3 to 8 Jf. ; an arwdmh, 
from 2 to 4 M. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to be carried by camels. A fii’st 
class Itighdi, not more than 10 mans ; a second class do., 8 rn . ; superior 
janvmdzahs, lohs, &c., 8 ni. j second class do, 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-fom' years. 


Am 66. 

THE GAOKHANAH OE COW-STABLES. 

Tliroughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow is considered 
anspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the table of 
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tlie iiilial'jitant i>s filled with Biilk, butter-milk, and butter. It is ea,pn,l>le of 
carrying burdons and drawing wlieeled carriages, and tlins becoiii.e>s an 
excellent assistant for tlie tliree branches of the government. 

Tlmigb every part of the empire |)rodiices cattle of various kinds, those 
of Gtiji^t are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 muhnrs. 
They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even swift 
horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 and 10 
imihiu'S. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakh’iii. They 
kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of half a 
mxm of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not more worth 
than 10 Eiipees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two lacs of 
d(ms [dOOO IkiT}eeff\. ■ . ^ 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Ka.shmir, the Qatds^ ot Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

Erom his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices every thing which is of value, p)ays much attention to " 
the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and committed 
each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice cattle were 
selected as MuigaJij and called IcotaJ. They are kept in readiness for any 
service, and forty of them are taken unladen on hunting expeditions, as 
shall be mentioned below (Book II, Ain 27.). Fifty-one others nearly as 
good are called lm]£-JcotaI, and fifty-one more, quarter-7^c2^^Z. Any deficiency 
in the first class is made up from the second, and that of the middle from 
the third. But these three form the cow-stables for His Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The rank 
of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each gets its 
proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding is 
adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and travellmg 
carriages, or for fetching water {vide Ain 22). 

There is also a species of oxen, called ^aini, small like fflit horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milk-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


AIN 67. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 

Every head of the first hhdgah class is allowed daily G J s. of grain, and 
1| (I of grass. The whole stable gets d^ily 1 man, 19 s. of molasses, which 
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is distributed by tlie Bai’Ogabj who innst be a ma,n suitable for sucli a duty 
and ofiiee. Cattle of tlie remaining hlidgah classes get daily 6 s. of gi’aiii, 
and grass as before, but no molasses are given. 

Ill other cow-stables, the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 6 s, 
of grain, ch of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second kind 
get 5 >8. of grain, and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling carriages 
get 6 s. of grain, and grass as usual. First class gamis get 3 s, of grain, 
and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only f cl.. Second class do., 2| of 
grain, and |- d. of grass at court, otherwise only \ cl, 

A male bufialo (called ArnaJh) gets 8 s, of wheat dour hoiled, 2 s, 
of g’hi, I ,8. of molasses, IJ .8. of grain, and 2 d, of grass. This animal, 
when young*, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 5. of grains, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrjdng water get 6 s, of grain, and 2 d. fbi\ grass. First 
class oxen for leopard- waggons^ get 6|- s. of grain; and other classes, 6 s, 
of grain, hut the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s, of grain, and for grass ; but now they get a quarter sex- 
less, and grass as before. 

The milk-cows and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and, 
buffaloes is called fhdt, A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk ; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of g’hi for every ser of 
milk. 


Am 68 . 

THE SEEYANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW-STABLES. 

In the Ichdgah stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per dwm^ and the 
remaining keei-)ers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows. Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Aliadis ; others get 360 d., others 256 d, 
down to 11% d. JBaJmls^ or carriages, are of two kinds: — 1. Clmtriddr or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the chair, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
gUrnrhahah. For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are allowed, 

^ Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, 27. 
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The head driver, or and the carpenter, get each 5 ch per diem ; 

the others, 4 cl. For some time 15 drivers had heen appointed, and the 
carpenter was disallowed: the drivers themselves undertook the repairs, 
and received on this account an annual allowance of 2200 dams [55 Bux:)ees.] 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Daroghah 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent of 
the injury. 

Formerly the Daroghahs paid aU expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam iwg mone}’ — 
iing is hemp smeared with g’hi, and twisted round about the axle-tree which, 
like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and thus prevents it 
from wearing away or getting broken. Wlien afterwards the Farogahship 
was transfeiTed to the drivers, they had to provide for this expense. At 
first, it was only customary for the carts to carry on marclies a part of the 
baggage belonging to the difierent workshops ; but when the drivers 
performed the duties of the Fdroghahs, they had also to provide for tlie 
carriage of the fuel required at court, and for the trans 2 )ort of building 
materials. But subsequently, 200 waggons were set aside for the transport 
of buildhig materials, whilst 600 others have to bring, in the space of ten 
months, 1,50,000 mans of fuel to the Imperial kitchen, iind if officers of 
the government on any day use the Imj)erial waggons for other piu’poses, 
that day is to be separately accounted for, as also each service rendered 
to tlie court. Tlio drivers are not subject to the Pdgosht regulation (pide 
Ain 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have to buy another. 

But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract Avas productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished tliis sj^stem, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 and 1| d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance in one-half of the x>receding. But during tlie four rainy months 
no money is alloAved for grass. Tliere were also aiipointed for every 
eigliteen carts tAvelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
worlv. Now, if a bulloclc dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likeAAdse pays for the iiiig, and is at the expense of rejiairs. 

The (iattlo that are AA"orked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men ayIio estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed are 
inspe(t;ed every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport of 
fircAA'ood, &e., the carters have now to perform any service which may be 
required by the government. 
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Am 69 . 

THE MULE STABLES. 

Tlie ixiiiIg possesses tlie strength, of a hoi\se, and the patience of an ass ; 
and tliongli it lias not the intelligence of the former, it has not the stupidity 
of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has once travelled. Hence 
it is liked by His Majesty, whose iiractical wisdom extends to every thing, 
and the breeding is encouraged. It is the best animal for carrying burdens, 
and travelling over uneven ground, and has a very soft step. Peoxile 
generally believe that the male ass couples with a mare, but the opposite 
connexion also is known to take j)lace, as mentioned in the books of 
anticj^uit 3 ^ Tlie mule resembles its dam. His Majesty had a young ass 
coupled with a mare, and they produced a very fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule ; and 
people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them,^ without 
inconvenieiicing the traveller. 

Mides are only bred in Hindustan in Pakliality and its neighbmuliood. 
The simxde inhabitants of this country used to look upon mules as asses^ 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them ; but in consequence of the 
interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported &om ’Irdq i ’Arab and ’Haq i ’Ajam. Very 
superior mules are often sold at Hs. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into qatdrs of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of cacli qatdr, which is called bar das/:, 
[instead of Ain 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 


Am 70. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OE FOOD FOE MTTI.ES. 

Such midcs as are not country-bred, got at court, 6 ts*. of grain, and 2 (L 
for grass ; otherwise, only LJ d. Country-bred mules get 4 6\ of grain, and 
II d- of grass, when at court ; otherwise, 1 d, for grass. Each mule is 
allow-ed every week Zljetals for salt ; but they give the salt in a lump. 


^ Will eh the subjects could not so 
easily do, if the princes, on their tours 
of adrainistration of justice, were to 
ride on elephants, because the plaintiff 
would stand too far from the king. 


® The Sarkar of Pakliali lies between 
Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little 


north of Eawul Pindee, 
the end of Book III. 


Vide towards 
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THE EUENITUEE. OE MULES. 

' Eor imported mules, a Lead stall of leather, 20 J ; an iron chain 
weighing 2 s., d. ; a ranahi (cruxoper) of leather, 4 c2. ; a iidlchi (x)ach:- 
saddle), 102 d ; a shdltang (shawl strap), and d,falas-tmig (hlanket strap), 
S6i d. ; a 0gfd tmidh (a rope for fastening the burden,) 63 d. ; a qatir slialdq 
(a short whix)), 6 c?.; a bell, one for every qatdr, 10 ; a horse hair saddle? 
40 d. ; a JcaldicaJi {vide Am 45, Ho. 9) of leather, 13 rZ. ; a set of rox)es, 9 d, ; 
a saddle cloth, 4|- d, ; a sardoz (a common head stall) 4: d. ; a, hlmrjm 
(wallet), 15 d.\ a fodder-bag, 4 f?. ; a onagas-rdn (to drive away flies) of 
leather, 1 ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 4 d. Total, 

345:? d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151 J viz., a head stall of 
leather, A d. \ pack-saddle, 51 d. ISf/. ; the two strains, IG-J- ; a tdqah 
fandh and sardoz, 40 d. ; a bell, 5 a fodder-bag, 3 ; a crupx)er, 3 d. ; 

a saddle, 24 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year ; but for all iron and wood 
work, lialf the x^riee is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the fiiruituro is 40 d. ; but on the march, the time of renewal dex')ends on the 
wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. head. 

Eac'li, qatdr is in charge of a keex^er. Turanis, rrains, and Indians, are 
ax>x^oint(.'d to this office : the fii'st two get from 400 to 1920 d. ; and the 
third class, from 240 to 256 d. ^er mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 Ji. [400 d."\ and ux)wards, have to find the (first mule of 
tlieir qatdr) in grain ami grass. Exx^erienced peoxDle inspect the mules twice 
a. year as to leaiiiiess or fatness. Once a year they are x^araded before His 
‘IMajesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost x^riee ; and one-half, if it is lo^st. 

Asses also are emxfioyed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
Tliey get 3 s. of grain, and 1 d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but n^ saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for rex)airs is 23 d. The keex)ers do not get above 120 d. per 
mensem. 


ATH 72. 

THE MANNEE IH WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 
The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfilment 
of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, dex>end ux^on the 
20 
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Biaimer in wliieli a kitig spends his time. The care with which His Ma,]‘esty 
guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, hears on its face the 
sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and though thousands of 
important matters occupy, at one and the same time, his attention, they do 
not stir up the rubhish of confusion in the temxfie of his mind) nor do they 
allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of his mental powers, or 
the hahitual earnestness with which His Majesty contemplates the charms 
of God’s world. His anxiety to do the will of the Creator is ever increasing ; 
and thus his insight and wisdom are ever deepening. Trom his practical 
hiiowledge, and capacity for everything excellent, he can sound men of 
experience, thoiigii rarely casting a glance on his own ever extending 
excellence. He listens to great and small, expecting that a good thought, or 
the relation of a nohle deed, may kindle in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, 
though ages have past without his having found a really great man. 
Impartial statesmen, on seeing the sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the 
book of their own wisdom, and commenced a new leaf. But with the 
magnanimity Avhicli distinguishes him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues 
his search for superior men, and finds a reward in the care with which he 
selects such as are fit for his society. 

Although surrounded hy every external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, ho does not allow Ids 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign — how 
much less would he permit them to lead him to a bad deed ! Even the 
telling of stories, which ordinary people use as as a means of lulling themselves 
into sleep, serves to kee^^ His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises ux>on Mnisolf both inward and outward austerities, though he 
oeeasionaUy joins xmhlic worsliip, in order to hush the slandering tongues of 
the bigots of the present age. Btit the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of wdiich cax>tivatos 
the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots and 
sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, ho never wmstes his time, nor 
does he omit any necessary duty, so that in the ligJit of his upright in- 
tentions, every action of his life may he considered as an adoration of God. 

It is Ixyond my power to describe in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. Ho passes every moment of his life in solf-oxamination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning spreads 
her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ,* and at noon, 
when the light of the world-illuminating snn embraces the universe, and 
thus heeomes a source of joy for all men •, in the evening, when that 
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fomitain of liglit wilMf aws from the eyes of mortal maiij to the bevrilderiiig 
grief of all who are friends of light; and lastly at midnight, when that 
groat cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news of renewed 
cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are stricken with 
sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honor of God, and in adoration 
of the Creator of the world; and if dark-minded, ignorant men cannot 
comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and whose loss is it ? 
Indeed, OTery man acknowledges that we owe gratitude and reverence to 
our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, though our strength may 
fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we receive from the sun, the light 
of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits which he bestows. This is 
essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, according to the opinion of the 
wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds an immediate fight. ^ And this 
is the very motive •which actuates His Majesty to venei ate fire and reverence 
lamps. 

But ■why should I speak of tlie mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 
the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
tliG perverseness of those w^eakminded zealots, who, with much concern, talk 
of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the introduc- 
tion of fire-worsliip ? But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or ill causing sorro-w to others ; he is ever sparing of the lives of his subjects, 
wishing to bestow^ happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains nineh from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
"without Ids touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for the 
pleasures of tlie world. In the course of tAventy-four hours, he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing Avliatever is necessary and j)roper. He takes a little repose in 
tlie evoirbig, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep looks 
more like Aimking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted elocxuent pliilosophers, and 
YirtiiOLis yvifis, who are seated according to their rank, and entertain His 
M'ajesty with A\ise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knoAviedge. Or the object of an 
ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed Avitli defiglit. Here 
3 oiing men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, and experience 
the happiness of liaAdiig their wishes fulfilled, Avhilst old men of impartial 


^ Vide Abullazls Preface, p,. iii., and p, 40. 


judgment see tlieniselves on tlie expanse of sorrow, finding tliat tliey have 
to pass tfirouglx a new course of instruction. 

There .are also present in these asseinWies, imprejudieecl Mstoriansj 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate the 
im^nessive events of ancient times. His Majesty often inakes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue, are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before day-break, musicians of all nations are introduced, 
who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious strains; 
and when four gharis are left till morning, His Majesty retires to his 
private apartments, brings his external ax3pearance in harmony with the 
sim^dicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of contemx)lation. 
In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, merchants, peasants, trades- 
people, and other professions, gather round the p)alace, patiently waiting 
to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon after day-break, they are allowed 
to make the Jcomisli {vide A'ln 74). After this, His Majesty allows the 
attendants of the Harem to x>ay their compliments. Diufing tliis time various 
matters of worldly and religious import are brought to the notice of His 
Majesty. As soon as they are settled, he returns to his junvate axiartments, 
and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous, that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If I were to compile dictionaries on this subject, 
they would not be exhaustive. 


Am 7S. 

EEG-HLATIONS FOB ADMISSION TO COUET. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the thi-ee branches of the government are prox^eiiy 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to axqdy for redress of their 
grievances- Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of Ms 
government, wliat irrigation is for a fiower-hed; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when peoxde of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts vith the 
light of his countenance. Firsts after performing his morning devotions, 
he is visible, from outside the awning, to x^eople of ah ranks, whether they 
be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contemplation, without 
any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of shewing himself is 


called, ill tlie language of (view) ; and it frequently 

iiappens tliat busme>ss is transacted at tliis time. Tlie second time of liis 
being visilble is in tlie State Hall, wbitlier lie generally goes after tlio first 
wateli of the day. But tliis assembly is sometimes announced towards the 
close of day, or at niglit. He also frequently appears at a window wMcli 
opens into tlie State Hall, for tlie transaction of business ; or lie dispenses 
tliere justice calmly and serenely, or examines into tlie dispensation of 
justice, or tlie merit of officers, witliout being influenced in Ms judgmont 
by any |)redilections, or any tMiig impiue and contrary to tlie will of God. 
Every officer of government then presents various reports, or explains liis 
several wants, and is instructed by His Majesty bow to proceed. Eroin Ids 
knowledge of the cliaracter of tbe times, tliougii in oj)position to tlie practice 
of kings of |)ast ages, His Majesty looks upon tlie smallest details as mirrors 
capable of reflecting a compreliensive outline ; lie does not reject that 
wliicb superficial observers call unimportant, and counting tlie liappiness 
of Ms subjects as essential to Ms own, never suffers Ms equanimity to be 
disturbed. 

’Wlienever His Majesty liolds court, tliey beat a largo drum, the 
sounds of wMcli are accompanied by Divine praise. In tliis manner, people 
of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandcMldren, the 
grandees of tlie Court, and all otlier men wlio liave admittance, attend to 
make tlie IcormsJi, and remain standing in their x>i'oper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects ; the Daroghahs 
and Bitikclds (writers) set forth their several wants; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everything in a satisfactory manner. During the whole 
time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold themselves 
in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever jugglers, 
and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners; his intelligence 
pervades the wdiole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest : the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure I 
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EEaULATIONS' EEG-AUDINa THE KOEHISH AND THE TASMM. 

Biii^erficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the ]Deac© and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of ojjinion that even spiritual progress among a people -would be impossible, 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells ; for near 
the tlirone, men wipe off the stain of conceit, and build up the arch of true 
humility.^ 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regidations for the manner in which people are to shew 
their obedience. Some kings have adox^ted the bending down of the head. 
His Majesty has commanded the x^Q'l^ of the right hand to be xhaced ui)on 
the forehead, and the head to be bent downwards. Tliis mode of salutation, 
in the language of the xu*esent age, is called kornish, and signifies that the 
salutor has placed his Iioad (which is the seat of the senses and the mind) 
iiito the hand of humility, giving it to the royal assembly as a x)resent, and 
has made himself' in obedience ready for any service that may be recxiihed 
of him. 

The salutation, called tasVmi^ consists in xhacing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the x^^dm of his hand upon the crown of his head, wliieh 
pleasing manner of saluting signiffes that he is ready to give liimself as an 
off'ermg. 

Ilis Majesty relates asfoEows: ‘‘ One day my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his ovn eax^s, which I put on. Because the cax> of *the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending my 
head downwards, and thus 'pexfoTmed. the manner of salutation (koriiish) 
above described. The Icing was x>leased with this new method, and from Ms 
feeling of x>roprioty ordered tMs to be the mode of the Icornuh and iuMti. 

IJXxm taking leave, or x>resentation, or ux:>on receiving a mamal), a jd^ir^ 
or a di’oss of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make three 
; but only one on uU other occasions, when salaries are x>^id, or 
X:>reseiits aro luude. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shewn by servants to their nvasters, and 
looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the discixdes of 


^ Hence tlie pveBCiice of the king 
promotes humility, -wliich is the founda- 
tion of all sphitual life. Bo especially 
in the case of Akbar, towtuds whom, as 


the head of the New Church, the subjects 
occupy the position of disciples. Yide 
Ain 77, and the Note after it. 


His Majesty, it was necessary to add soinetMng, m., prostration^ ; 

and tliey look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a prostration 
performed before God ; for royalty is an emblem of tlie power of God, and 
a ligM-skedding ray from tbis Sun of tbe Absolute. 

Tiewed in tliis liglit, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and imoved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some x^erverse and dark-minded men look upon j^rostration as 
blasxdiemous man-worship, His Majesty, from his xmactical wisdom, has 
ordered it to be discontinned by the ignorant, and remitted it to all ranks, 
forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Barldr i ^A'm 
(general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any of those 
are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and they receive 
tlie order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the x)i'Ostration of 
gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, and thus x)articipate 
in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so. His Majesty fulfills the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 


Km 75. 

Just as spiritual leadersliij) recxuires a regulated mind, capable of 
(!ontrolling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership) dep)end on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the diflerenee among men 
in rank, and the pmwer of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated mind, 
his position as the sx)iritual leader of the nation will be in harmony with his 
temporal office ; and the performance of each of his j)olitical duties will be 
equivalent to an adoration of God. Should any one search for an example, 
I would point to the pmactice of His Majesty, wloicli wdll bo found to exhibit 
that hjipqiy harmony of motives, tho contemplation of which rewards the 


^ The pro»strationj or sijdah, is one 
of the positions at prayer, and is there- 
fore looked upon by all Muhammad- 
ans as the exclusivo right of God. 
When Akhar, as tbe head of his new 
faith, was treated by his flattering 
friends, perhaps against his calmer judg- 
ment, as tbe representative of God on 
earth, he hud to allow prostration in the 
assemblies of the Elect. The x)eople at 
large would never have submitted. The 
practice evidently pleased the emperor, 
because be looked Avith fondness upon 
every custom of the ancient Persian 


kings, at Avhose courts the TTpo'5KVvdi,v 
had been the usual salutation. “ It was 
Nkdm of Badakhslnin avIio invented the 
prostration Avhen tbe empei’or was still 
at Eatbpur [before 1586]. The suc- 
cess of tlie innovation made Mulla 
A’lam of Kabul exclaim, 0 that I liad 
been tlie inventor of this little business 
JBad, ^p.^ loS. Regarding Nizam, 
or Gbazi Khan, mde Abulfazfs list of 
Grandees, Ilnd book, No. 141. The 
sijdah as an article of Akbar s Divine 
Eeligion, Avill be again referred to in the 
note to Ain 77. 
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searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, and leads hini to worship 
thi>s ideal of a Mngd 

When His Majesty seats liimself on the throne, all that are present 
peihnni ihe and then remain standing at their places, according to 
llicir rank, with their arms crossed,® partaking, in the light of his imperial 
<‘Ountenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting happiness in 
standing ready for any service. 

The eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the tlu'one, or when sitting, at a distance from twm to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the tlirone, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the tliird ; hut 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer j)08ition than the second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
genera, Ily places the younger princes atfectionately nearer. 

Tlion come the Elect of the highest rank, who are worthy of the spiritual 
guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, and in sitting 
from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandees from tliree and a 
lialf yards, and tlioii the other grandees, from ten or twelve and a half yards 
from the throne. 

AH others stand in the TasaL^ One or tw^o attendants'^ stand nearer 
than all. 


^ The words of the text are ainhiguoiis 
They may also mean, emd leads him to 
praise me as ilic man who directed him 
towards th is crainjjlc, 

^ The fingertips of the left hand touch 
the right elhow, and those of the light 
hand, tlie left elbow ; or, the fingers of 
each hand rest against the inner upper 
arm of the opposite side. The lower 
arms rest on the hamarhand. When in 
this position, a servant is called dmddali 
i hhidmat^ or ready for service. Some- 
times the right foot fiiso is put over the 
left, tlie toes of the former merely 
touching the ground. The shoes are, of 
course, left outside at the i ^ti'dL 
Tlie emperor sits on the throne (vide 
Plate YIL) with crossed legs, orchahdr- 
zdmi,tx ])osition of comfort which Orientals 
allow to persons of rank. This position, 
however, is called Jir\ami nishasti or 
Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 


by persons of no rank in the presence of 
strangers. Pharaoh — Orientals mean the 
Pharaoh of the tiiuo of Moses — is ]')ro- 
verhial in the East for vain-glory. Tlie 
position suitable for society is i\\iUhizdnd 
mode of sitting, L e., the person first 
kneels down with his body straigld ; he 
then lets the body gently sink till lie sits 
on his heels, the a,rnis being kept ex- 
tended and the liaiids resting on the 
knees. 

® Yasal signifies the -wing of an army, 
and here, the two wings into Avhicli tlie 
assembly is divided. The place before 
the throne remains free. One wing was 
generally occupied by the grandees of 
the Court, and the chief functionaries ; on 
the other wing stood the Qur (vide pp. 
109, 110), tlie Mulhis and the ’Ulama, 
&c. 

^ ^ The servants who hold the sail an 
Axil 19, or the fans. 
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AfN 76. 

THE MHSTEE OE MEN. 

Tlie business ■wMch His Majesty daily transacts is most mnltifariotis ; 
lienee I sliall only describe snck affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on sucb days, for wbicb. an 
Anjuman i JDdd o Dilmh^ or assembly of expenditure, lias been announced. 
Tlieir merits are enquired intO) and tlie coin of knowledge passes current. 
Some take a burden from tbeir hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Eaitk ; others want medicines for their 
diseases.^ Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt; others 
again seek his advice for setthng a worldly matter.^ There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men® from Turan and Iran, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in a 
inauner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majest}^ by the paymasters. Eormerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements; but no w-a- days only men appointed 
to the post of an Ahadi^ bring a horse. The salary as proposed by the 
officers wlio bring them, is then increased or decreased, though it is generally 
increased ; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is never dull. The 
number of men brought before His Majesty depends on the number of men 
available. Every Monday all such horsemen are mustered as were left 
from the preceding week. With the view of increasing the army and the 
zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to each who brings horsemen, a 
present of two cldms for each horseman. 

Special [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 

fit to be Ahadis. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy^ his own horse. His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadis that 


^ This is to be taken literally. The 
water on which Akbar breathed, was a 
universal remedy. Vide next xHn. 

^ As settling a faniiiy-feiid, recom- 
mending a matrimonial alliance, giving 
a new-born cliild a suitable name, &g, 

® Abulfazl means men who were willing 
to serve in the several grades of the 
standing army. The standing army 
consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. 
There was no regular Infantry. Men 
who joined tlie standing army, in. the 
beginning of xlkbar’s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with 
them ; but as this was found to be the 
cause oi much- inellieiency (vide Second 


Book, Am 1), a horse was given to each 
recruit on joining, for wdiich he was 
answerable. 

As Abadis drew a higher salary (II, 
Ain 4), they could buy, and maintain, 
horses of a superior kind. 

® Ain 4 of the second book mentions 
only one officer appointed to recruit the 
ranks of Ahadis. 

^ Bo according to two MSS. My text 
edition, p. 158, L 10, has As it is not 
customanj for Ahadis to hnij a liorse^ 
Sfo. Both readings give a sense, though 
I should prefer the omission of the nega- 
tive word. According to Ain 4, of the 
second brook, an Ahadi was supplied with 

21 


luav liave lately (litnl, Avliicli lie hands over to the ne\\dy appointecl Aliadis 
either as presents, oi’ charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His Majesty 
then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circjiimstances ; but 
fippointments -under Mij per mensem are rarely eyer solicited in this 

manner. 

Axiiiointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


A'm 77. 

HIS MAJESTY^ AS THE SPIEITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of inteRect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others narrow- 
ness of disposition. Hence the origin of tv^o opposite tendencies among 
men, one class of whom turn to religious and the other class to worlcRy 

thoughts (dmyd). Each of these two divisions selects clifEerent leaders,® and 
mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that men’s blindnes-s 
and sRliiiess appear in their true light ; it is then discovered how rarely mutual 
regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty” which beams 
forth from so many thousand hidden places ? Broad indeed is the carpet"^ 
wliich God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one f 

Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 


God, there is a ground common to both. 
Hence mankind oiight to learn that there 
is no real antagonism between din and 
dumjct. Let men rally round Akbar, 
who joins yufic depth to practical 
wisdom. By his example, he teaches 
men how to adore God in doing one’s 
duties ; his superhuman knowledge 
proves that the light of God dwells in 
him. The surest way of pleasing God 
is to obey the king. 

The reader will do well to compare 
Abnlfazl’s preface with this Ain. 

^ The world. 

^ These yufic lines illustrate the idea 
that ‘ the same enrapturing teauty’ is 
everywhere. God is everywhere, in 
everything : hence everything is God. 
Thus God, the Beloved, dwells in man. 


a horse when Ms first horse had died. 
To such cases the negative phime would 
refer. But it was customary for Ahadis 
to bring their own horse on joining; 
and this is the case which Abulfazl 
evidently means ; for in the whole Ain 
he speaks of newcomers. 

^ A note will he found at the end of 
this Ain. 

® As prophets, the^ leaders of the 
Church; and kings, tlie leadem of the 
State. 

* God. He may he worshipped by the 
meditative, ^ and by the active man. 
The former speculates on the essence of 
God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of 
the world, and does his duty as man. 
Both represent tendencies apparently 
antagonistic ; hut as both strive after 
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THere is Ibiit one lamp m tMs liouse, in the rays of -wMeli, 
^Vherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousand others consists in clinging to an idea: 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. But 
when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices of their 
education, the threads of the web of rehgious blindness^ break, and the 
eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor 
could every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, but 
look like men. And should any one muster sufficient courage, and openly 
proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call him a mad 
man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-stared wretches would 
at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with the intention of 
killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worshi]; truth, the people will naturally look to 
their Mng, on account of the high position which he occupies, and expect 
him to be their spiritual leader as well ; for a king possesses, index:)endent 
of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,® which banishes from his heart every- 
thing that is conflicting. A king will therefore sometimes observe the 
element of harmony in a multitude of things, or sometimes, reversely, a 
multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; for he sits on the 
throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the ease with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future, knew this when His Majesty was 
born,® and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, they 

the lover, and both are one. Brahmin = or A. D. 1575] a great number of Portu- 

man ; the idol = God ; lamp = thought guese, from whom they likewise picked 

of God ; house =: man’s heart. The up doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” 

thoughtful man sees everywhere ‘ the Baddoni II, p. 281. 

briglit assembly of God’s works.’ ^ 1/ide Akilfazl’s preface, p. Ill, 1. 19. 

^ Tlie text has taqlid, which means ® This is an allusion to the wonderful 

to jpiib a collar on one’^ own necJc, to event which happened at the birth of 

follow another blindly, especially in the emperor. Akbar spoke. “ Prom 

religious matters. “All things wliich Mirza Shah Muhammad, called Ghaznin 

refer to prophetship and revealed religion Khan, son of Shah Begklnin, who had 

they [Abnltazl, Hakim Abulfath, Ac.] the title of Dauran Khan, and was an 

called taqlidiydt, i, e., things against Arghun by birth. The author heard 

reason, because they put the basis of Mm say at Labor, in A. H. 1053, 

religion.. ui)on reason, not testimony. I asked Nawab ’Aziz Kokah, who has 

Besides, there came [during A. H. 983, the title of Klian i A’zaih linde List of 
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liare since Ibeeii -waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, liowerer, wisely 
surrounded Hniself for a time with, a veil, as if lie were an outsider, or a 
stranger to tlieir liopes. But can man counteract the will of God? His 
Majesty, at first, toot all such by surprise as were wedded to the prejudices 
of the age ; but he could not help revealing his intentions : they grew to 
maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. He now is the spiritual 
guide of the nation, and sees in the performance of this duty a means of 
pleasing God. He has now opened the gate that leads to the right path,^ 
and satisfies the thirst of all that wander about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of heeoniing disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them iu each case to the reahn of 
bliss. Many sincere enquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors ’ 
could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. ISfumbers 
of those who have renounced the world, as Samuim, Jogis^ Bevrds^ Qalandars^ 
Hahtnis^ and and thousands of such as follow wojdcOy pursidts, as 

■; f soldiers, tradespeoxile, mechanics, and husbandmen, have daily their eyes 

oiiened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge increased. Men of all 
■nations, young and old, friends and strangers, the far and the near, look 
upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of solving all their cHjBBL- 
culties, and hend down in worship on obtaining their desire. Others again,^ 
from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the crowds gathering at Court, 
offer their vows iu secret, and pass their lives in grateful xiraises. But 
when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle the affmrs of a province, 
to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures of the chase, there is not a 
hamlet, a town, or a city, that does not send forth crowds of men and women 
with vow-offerings in their hands, and ]}i'ayers on their lips, touching the 
ground with their foreheads, praising the efiicacy of their vows, or proclaim- 
ing the accounts of the sinritual assistance received. Other multitudes ask for 
lasting bliss, for an upright heart, for advice how best to act, for strength 
of the body, for enlightenment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, 
a long life, increase of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. 
His Majesty, who knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to 
every one, and ap^dies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day 
passes but iieoxde bring CUX3S of water to him, beseeching him to breat^^^^^ 
uX^on it. He who reads the letters of the divine orders in tlie book of fate, 
on seeing the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places 

Grandoes, second Book, Ain 30], wlietker Edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, p- 260, 

tlie late emperor, like the Messiah, had The words which Christ spoke in the 

really spoken with his august mother. cradle, are given in the Qonin, Sin*. 19, 

He rexdied, His mother told me, it was and in the spurious gospel of the Infancy 

true.’* Jjahutdii ul IXazdhih^ Calcutta of Ckrktf pp. 5, 111. 
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it. In tiie rays of tlie worlcMliiiBiiiatmg stin, and fulfils tlie desire of tlio 
suppliant. Many sick peoj)le^ of broken kdpes, wIiosg diseases ike most 
©miiient pliysicians xnonouneed incurable, liaye been restored to bealtb by 
tMs di.vine means. 

A more remarkable case is tbe following. A simple-minded recluse bad 
cut off bis tongue, and throwing it towards tbe tbresbold of tbe palace, 
said, If that certain bbssful tbougbt,^ wbicb I just now bave, bas been xmt 
into my beart by Grod, my tongue wiU get well; for tbe sincerity of my 
belief must lead to a bappy issue.” Tbe day was not ended before be 
obtained bis wisb. 

Those who are acquainted with tbe religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of bis customs,® 
remarkable as they may ajppear at first ; and those who know His Majesty’s 
charity and love of justice, do not even see any thing remarkable in them. 
In tbe magnanimity of bis heart, be never thinks of bis perfection, though 
be is tbe ornament of tbe world. Hence be even keeps back many who 
declare tbeinsolves willing to become bis disciples. He often says, ^^Wby 
should I claim to guide men, before I myself am guided ?” But when a 
novice bears on bis forehead the sign of earnestness of ]_3ur|)ose, and be be 
daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accepts him, and admits him 
on a Sunday, when tbe world-illuminating sun is in its highest splendour. 
Notwithstanding every strictness and relnctance shewn by His Majesty in 
admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all classes, who have 
cast over their shoulders tbe mantel of belief, and look upon their con- 
version to tbe New Faith as tbe means of obtaining every blessing. 

At tlie above-mentioned time of everlasting auspicionsness, tbe novice 
with bis turban in bis bands, jpiits bis bead on tbe feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,'’ and exx3ressGs that tbe novice, guided by good fortune 
and tbe assistance of bis good star, bas cast aside® conceit and selfishness, 


^ “ He [Akbar] shewed himself every 
morning at a window, in front of wliich 
multitudes came and prostrated them- 
selves ; while women brought their sick 
inlknts for his benediction, and offered 
presents on their recovery.” From the ac- 
count of the Goa Missionaries who came to 
Akbar in 1.595, in Marmy's Discoveries 
in Asia, II, p. 96. 

^ His thought was this. If Akbar is a 
prophet, he must, from his supernatural . 
wisdom, iind out in what condition I am 
lying liere. 

He [Akbar] shewed, besides, no par- 
tiality to the Mahometans ; and when in 
straits for money, would even plunder 
the mosques to ecpiip his cavalry. Yet 


there remained in the breast of the mo- 
narch a stronghold of idolatry, on which 
they [the Portuguese Missionaries] could 
never make any impression. Not only 
did he adore the sun, and make long 
prayeiy to it four times a day ; he also 
held himself forth as an object of worship ; 
and though exceedingly tolerant as to 
other modes of faith, never would admit 
of any encroachments on his own divi- 
nity.” Murray s Discoveries, IT, p, 95. 

The text has zahan i Ml, and a little 
lower down, zahdn i hezufd7vL Zahdn 
i hdl, or symhoUeal language, is opposed 
to zahdn i maqdl, spoken words. 

® Or rather, from Us head, as the text 
has,, because the casting aside of selfish- 
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tlie root of so many evils, offers Ms heart in worsMp, and now comes to en» 
ig[nire as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, the chosen 
one of God, then stretches out the hand of favom^, raises the suppliant, 
and replaces the tiuhan on his head, meaning by these symbolical actions 
that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, who from seeming existence 
has now entered into real life. His Majesty then gives the novice the 
which is engraved Hhe Great Name,’® and His Majesty’s 
symbolical motto, ^ AlldJiu Alchar.’ This teaches the novice the truth that 
“ TIw pure Shagt and the pure sight mmr err” 

Seeing the wonderful habits of His Majesty, Ms sincere attendants are 
guided, as circumstances require it ; and from the wise counsels they receive, 
they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy their thirst in 
the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and motives renewed 
light. Others, according to their capacities are taught wisdom in excellent 
advices. 

But it is impossible while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and apiffies remedies for the severest sufferings. Should 
my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term of life be 
granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate volume on 
tMs subject. 

Ordinances of the Bmm Faith. 

The members of the Divine Daith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, Alldim Ahlar and the other resi)onds, 
Jalla Jaldluhu.”^ The motive of His Majesty, in laying down this mode 


ness is symbolically expressed, by ^ taking 
off the turban. To wear a turban is a dis- 
tiuction. 

^ Shagt means aim; secondly any 
thing rounds either a ring, or a thread, 
as the Brahmiiiical thread. Here a ring 
seems to be meant. Or it may be the 
likeness of the Emperor which, according 
to Badaoni, the memhers wore on their 
turbans. 

^ The Great Name is a name of God. 
** Some say, it is the wm’d Allah ; others 
say, it is gamad, the eternal ; others, «/- 
hagy, the living ; others, aJqaggmi^ the 
everlasting; others, arraJmdn, arrahim, 
the clement and merciful ; others, 
haimin^ the protector. Ghids. “ Qazi 
Ilamiduddin of Nagor says, the Great 
Name is the word 114^ or He (God), 
because it has a reference to God’s na- 
ture, as it shows that He has no other 
at His side. Again, the word M is a 


root, not a derivative. All epithets of 
God are contained in it.” Kashfullughdt. 

® These forniuhie remind of Akbar’s 
name, Jaluluddm Muhammad Alibar. 
The words Alldhu Alcbav are amhi- 
. gumis : they may mean, God is greats or, 
AJchar u God. There is no doubt that 
Akbar liked the phrase for its ambiguity ; 
for it was used on coins, the Imperial 
seals, and the heading of books, firmans, 
&c. His era was called the Divine era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith ; and the note 
at the end of this Am shews how Akhar, 
starting from the idea of the Divine right 
of kings, gradually came to look upon 
himself as the Mujtahul of the age, then 
as the prophet of God and God’s Vice re- 
gent on earth, and lastly as a Deity. It 
was during these days [A. H. 9S3, or A. D. 
1575-76] that His Majesty once asked 
how people would like it, if he ordered 
the words AlWiu Ahhar to be cut on 
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of salutation, is to remind men to tMnt of the origin of tlieir existence, and 
to keep tlie Deity in fresli, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of tbe dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after bis death, each member should pre- 
pare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his last 
journey. 

Each member is to give a jparty on the anniversary of his birth-day, 
and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to abstain 
from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh, without touching it 
themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are not even to ap- 
proach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that they have them- 
selves slain ; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use of the same 
vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 


Note by the Translatok ok the eeligious views of the 
Empeeoe Akbae. 

Ill connection with the preceding Ain, it may be of interest for 
the general reader, and of some value for the futme historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources 
from which this information is derived, is, besides AbulfazTs Am, 
the Muntalxhab ut by ’Abdul Qadiribni Muliik Shah ofBad4on 

— ^regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 104, and to a longer 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869 — and 
the BahiHt(ki nl 31azdlub\ a work written about sixty years after Akhar’s 
• death by an unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Pars! tendencies. 
Nor must we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese 
Missionaries whom Akbar called from Goa, as Eodolpho Aq^uaviva, 


tliG Imperial seal and the dies of his coins. 
Most said, people wonld like it very 
nuicli. But Hajx Ibrahim objected, and 
said, the phrase had an ambiguous mean- 
ing, and the emperor might substitute 
the Qoran verse Ijazihni Alldhi ahharic 
(To think of God is the greatest thing), 
because it involved no ambiguity. But 
His Majesty got displeased, and said. 


it was surely sufficient that no man who 
felt his weakness, would claim Divini- 
ty; he merely looked to the sound of 
the words, and he had never thought 
that a thing could be carried to such an 
extreme.” Baddon% p. 210. 

^ Printed at Calcutta in 1809 ’with a 
short dictionary, and reprinted at Bombay, 
A. H. 1272, [A. D, 1856]. This work 
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Antonio de Monserrato, Francisco Enriques, &e., of whom tlie first 
is mentioned by Ahiilfazl under the name of PMH RadciIfJ- There exist 
also two articles on Akhar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans 
Kennedy, published in the second volume of the Transactions of the 
Bombay Literary Sooiety, and another by the late Horace Hayman 
Wilson, which had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, Yol. I,, 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of 
Wilson’s works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from Badaoni, 
bearing on this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical 
Index to the Historians of Muhammadan India, p. 243 ff. The Proceed- 
ings of the Portuguese Missionaries at Akbar’s Court are described in 
Murray’s Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edin- 
burgh, 1820, Yol. II. 

I shall commence with extracts from Badaoni.^ The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult WTiter like Badaoni. 

AhiilfazVs second introduction to Alchar. His joride. 

[Badaoni, edited by Maiilawi Agha Ahmad ’Ali, in the Bibliotheca 
Indiea, Yol- II, 198.] 

^Ht was during these days [end of 982 A. H.] that Abulfazl, >son of 
Shaikh Mubarik of Nagor, came the second time to court. He is now styled 
'^AlldmL He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up the 
lamp of the QahdMs, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, because 
he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, and rex:)re- 
senting himself as opposed to aU sects, tied the girdle of infallibility round 
his waist, according to the saying, ‘He who forms an oj)position, gains 
power.’ He laid before the Emperor a commentary on the A'^at 'uIAcursi^^ 


988 — 17 February, 1580. 

989 — 5 February, 1581. 

990 — 26 J anuary, 1582. 

991 — 15 January, 1583. 

992 — 4 January, 1584. 

993 — 24 December, 1584. 

994 — 13 December, 1585. 

995 — 2 December, 1580. 

996 — 22 November, 1587. 

997 — 10 November, 1588. 

998 — 31 October, 1589. 

999 — 20 October, 1590. 

1000 — 9 October, 1591, 

1001 — 28 September, 1592. 

1002 — 17 September, 1593. 

1003 — G September, 1594. 

1004 — 27 August, 1595. 

Qor. Sur. II, 256. 


has also been, translated into English at 
the cost of the Oriental Translation 
Fund. 

^ Not Padre Padif, as in 

Elphinstone's history, but the letter 
(lam) having been mistaken for a i (yi). 

^ As in the following extracts the years 
of the Hijrali are given, the reader may 
convert them according to this table : — * 
The year 980 A. H. commenced 14 May 
1572 [01(1 Style. 

981---- 3Mav, 1573. 

982 — 23 Apt-il, 1574. 

983 — 12 April, 1575. 

984 31 March, 1576. 

985 — 21 March, 1577. 

986 10 March, 1578. 

987 — 28 February, 1579. 
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wHch eoiitained aH subtleties of Qdran; and tboiigb. people said tbat 
it bad been written by bis father, Abulfazl was muob praised. The 
numerical value of tbe letters in tbe words Tafsir i Akhari (Akbar’s com- 
mentary) gives tbe date of composition [983], But tbe emperor praised it, 
cliiefly because be expected to find in Abulfazl a man capable of teacbing 
tbe Mullas a lesson, whose pride certainlyresembles that of Pbaraob, though 
this expectation was opposed to the confidence which His Majesty had 
placed in me. 

The reason of Abulfazhs opinionativeness and pretensions to infallibi- 
lity was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, and kiU, 
such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as had been the 
ease with Mir Habshi and others), Shaikh ’Abdxmnabi and Makhdum ul mulk, 
and other learned men at court, unanimously re|>resented to the emperor 
that Shaikh Mubarik also, in as far as he pretended to be belonged 

to the class of innovators, and was not only himself damned, but led others 
into damnation. Having obtained a sort of permission to remove him, they 
desx)atched police officers, to bring him before the emperor. But when they 
found that the Shaikh, with his two sons, had concealed himself, they 
demolished the pulpit in Ms The Shaikh, at first, took 

refuge with Salim i Chishti at Pathpiir, who then was in the height of his 
gloiy, and requested him to intercede for him. Shaikh Salim, however, 
sent liim money by some of his disciples, and told him, it would be better 
for him to go away to Qiijrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, 
Shaikh Mubarik applied to Mirza ’Aziz Kokah [Akbar’s foster-brother], 
wlio took occasion to praise to the emperor the Shaikh’s learning and volun- 
tary poverty, and the superior talents of his two sous, adding that Mubarik 
was a most trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, 
and that he [’Aziz] could really not see why the Shaikh was so much 
persecuted. The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaikh. 
In a short time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abulfazl, when 
once in favor with the emperor, (officious as he was, and time-serving, 
openly faitliless, continually studying His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer 
beyond all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shame- 
ful way that sect whose labours aud motives have been so bttle appreciated,^ 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
peoxfio, but also of the ruin of all servants of Grod, especially of Shaikhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. 


^ rich p.^106, hTote 5. 

^ Badaoni belonged to tbe believers in 
tbe approach of tbe Millennium. A few 

22 


years later, Akbar used Mabdawi ru- 
mours for bis own purposes ; mde below. 
. Tbe extract shows that there existed before 
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He used to say, openly and implicitly, — 

0 Lord, send down a proof for tlie people of tlie world ! 

Send these Nimrods® a gnat as big as an elephant ! 

These Pharaoh-lihe fellows have lifted up their heads ; 

Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile ! 

And when in consequence of his harsh proceedings, miseries and mis- 
fortunes broke in upon the ^Ulamas (who had persecuted him and his 
father), he applied the following Euba’i to them : — 

1 have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 

No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 

And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any he used to say, Oh don’t bring me the arguments of this 

sweetmeat-seller, and that cobbler, or that tanner !” He thought himseff 
capable of giving the lie to all Shaikhs and ’Ulamas.” 

Commencement of the JDuputatio7is, [Badaoni II, p. 200.] 

During the year 983 A. H., many places of worship were built at the 
command of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years x3revious 
to 983, the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and decisive 
victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day ; everything 
turned out weU, and no opponent was left in the whole world. His Majesty 
had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics and the disciples 
of the MuHniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in discussing the word 
of God (Qor^in), and the word of the prophet (the Hadh, or Tradition). 
Questions of scientific discussions, enquiries into Philosophy and 

Law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed whole nights in 
thoughts of God; he continually occupied himself with pronouncing the 
names Yd hii and Yd hddij which had been mentioned to him / and his 



982, heretical innovators, whom the em- explanations of the Muhammadan law. 

peror allowed to be persecuted. Matters There are few Mujtaiiids. Among the 

soon took a diiferent turn. ^ oldest there were several who plied a 

^ That is, a man, capable of teaching trade at the same time. The precedin<'^ 

the TJiamas a lesson, Abulfazl means Kuba i is translated hy Sir H. Elliott in 

himself. ^ the Muhammadan Historians of India, 

® Nimrod, or Namriid, and Pharaoh, are p. 2-i4, 
proverbial in tlie East for their jiride. ^ By some ascetic. Yd Jiu means 

Nimrod was killed hy a gnat which had 0 He (God), and Ya. hddf O Guide. The 

crept through the nose to his brain. ^ He frequent repetition of such names is a 

could only relieve his pains by striking means of knowledge. Some faqirs repeat 

the crown of head ; but at last he died them several thousand timevS during a 

from the elTects of his own blows., night. 

® A man of infallible authonty in his 


heart wm Ml of reverence for Him who is the true G-iver. Prom a feeling 
of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many a morning alone 
in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old hiiilding which 
lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent over his chest, and 
gathering the bliss of early hours,’’ 

In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed by a story wdiioh 
he had heard of Sulaiman,! ruler of Bengal, w^ho, in coiiipany with 150 
Shaikhs and ’ITlamds, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
which he used to transact state business ; as also by the news that 
Mirz*4 Sulaim&n, a prince of teiideneies, and a i hdP was 


coining to Mm from Badakhshdn. 


Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called Anhptaldo^ where Akbar, accompanied by a few couifiers, met 
the ’Ulaiiias and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the ’Ulamas, and 
the heretical (Shi’itic) subjects discussed in this huilding, caused Mulla 
Sheri, a poet of Akhar’s reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Bharaoh and a huilding of Shaddad {;inde Qor. 
Siir. 89), The result to which the disGussions led, will be seen from the 
following extract. [Bad, II, p. 202.] 

^‘For tliGBG discussions, wMch were held every Tliiirsday® night, His 
Majef=ity invited the Sayyids, Shaiklis, ’IJlamas, and grandees, by turn. But 
as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and the 
order of prccedeuce, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should sit on 
the east side ; the Saj^dds on the west side j the ’Ulamas, to the south • 
and the Shaikhs, to the north. The emperor then used to go from one side 
to the other, and make his enquiries.,. ..., when all at once, one night, 
Hhe vein of the neck of the ’Ulamas of the age swelled up,’ and a horrid 
noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude 
behaviour, and said to me [Badaonl], ^*Tn future report any of the 
’Ulamas that cannot behave and talks nonsense, and I shall make him 
leave the hall.” I gently said to X^af Kh^n, If I were to carry out tMs 
order, most of the ’Ulamas would have to leave,” when His Majesty 
suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was Mghly 
pleased, and mentioned my remaxk to those sitting near him.” 


^ The edition of Badaoni calls Mm 
Karardni, He is sometimes call- 
ed Kardni; sometimes, Karzdni, He 
reigned in B('na*al from 971 to 981, or 
A. 1). 1563 to 1673. 

® Hal is the state of ecstasy and close 
nnion with God, into which bring 


themselves by silent thought, or hy pro- 
nouncing the name of God. 

^ The text has Shah i Jiimah, the 
night of Friday ; but as Muhammadans 
commence the day at sunset, it is our 
Thursday night. 
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Soon after, anotlier row occixiTed in the presence of the Eiriperoi% 
[Bad/Il, p, 210.] 

Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes/ quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, and 
lifted up his stick, in order to strike him, when the Hdji by some subter- 
fuges managed to get rid of him.’’ 

Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the ’Ulamas and lawyers ; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of 
conceit, the conceit of learning was most hateful to him. From now 
he resolved to vex the jp^cipal ’Ulamas ; and no sooner had his 
courtiers discovered this, than they brought all sorts of charges against 
them, 

[Bad. II, p. 203.] 

“His Majesty therefore ordered Maul-ma ’Abdullah of Sultaiipur, who 
had received the title of Mahhdhn ul nmTJi^ to come to a meeting, as he 
wished to annoy him, and appointed Haji Ibrahim, Shaikh Abiilfazl (who 
had lately come to court, and is at j)resent the infallible authority in 
all religious matters, and also for the New Eeligion of His Majesty, 
and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and several 
other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion. His Majesty 
took every occasion to interrupt the Maulana, when he explained any- 
tliing. Wlien the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest point, 
some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His Majesty, 
commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Maiilana, to whose position 
one might ax)]3ly the verse of the Qor^tn (Sxir. XYI, 72), ‘ And some one 
of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age, &c.’ Among other 
stories, JaMn said that he had heard that Makhdiim ul mulk® had 

given a fatwa^ that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer binding, 
but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of liis ex- 
traordinary fatwa, he had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia), had to suffer injuries at the hand of the QizilMslies (/. e,, the 
Shi’ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up with 
indignities from the Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures of Mary 
and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the latter alternative 
would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both roads were closed up. 


^ As women may use. 

® This extract as given by Sir H, Elliott 
on p. 244 conveys a wrong impression. 


^ 9 ? A pilgrimages before 
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tliat tte Maiilana tad invented a clever 
trick by ‘wliict te escaped paying tte legal alms upon tlie wealtt wliicii 
te amassed every year. Towards tte end of eact year, to used to make 
over all tis stores to tis wife, but te took item back before tte year 
tad actually run out/ 

Other tricks also, in comparison with wtict tte tricks of the ctildren 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours- of tis meanness and sliabbiness, tis 
open eteating and worldliness, and tis cruelties said to tare been practised 
on the Shaikhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on 
the Aimadars and otter deserving people of tte Panjab,^— all came up, 
one story after tte otter. His motives, ‘which stall be revealed on the 
day of resurrection’ (Qor. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed j all sorts of 
stories, calculated to ruin tis character and to vilify him, were got up, 
tin it was resolved to force him to go to Makkat. 

But when peo|)le asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in tis circumstances, he said An for Shaikh ’Abdumiabi tad risen 
to power, whilst tte star of tte Maiilana was fast sinldng.” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on tte ^TJlamas- [Bad* II, p. 207.] 

“At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked tow 
many freelom women a inan was legally allowed to many (by nikali), 
Tte lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by tte, prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from tte time lie- tad come of age^ 
te tad not restricted himself to tliat number, and in justice to tis wives? 
of whom te tad a large number, both freeborn and slaves, te'now wanted 
to know what remedy tte law provided for tis case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when tte emperor remarked that Shaikh ’Abdimnabi tad 
once told him that one of th<3 Mujtatids tad tad as many as nine wives. Some 
of tte ’Ulamas x)resent replied that the Mujtatid alluded to was Ibn Abi 
Laila ; and that some tad even allowed eighteen from a too literal trans- 
lation of tte Qoran verse (Qor. Sur. IV, 3), “ Marry whatever women ye 
like, two and two,^ and three and three, and four and four;” but this 
was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, 


^ A-lras are clue on every surplus of stock 
or stores whicli a Sunni possesses at tke ' 
end of a year, provided that surplus have 
been in liis possession for a whole year. 
IT the wife, therefore, had the surplus for 
a part of the year, and the husband took 
it ai ter wards back, he escaped the paying 
of alms. 

^ i. f., ho meant to say he was poor, 
and thus rofuted the charges brought 
against him. 


® Tlius they got 2+2, 3+3, 4+4=18. 
But the passage is usually translated, 
‘ Marry whatever -women ye* like, two, ox 
three, or four.’ The Mujtahid who took 
nine unto himself, translated " two + 
three + four,’ = 9. The question of the 
emperor was most ticklish, because, if the 
lawyers adhered to the number four, 
which they could not well avoid, the 
hardmzddagi of Alvhar’s fredbhni prin- 
cesses was acknowledged. 
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■wlio replied tKat lie liad merely wished to point out to Akhar that a 
dilferonee of opinion existed on this point among lawyers, hut that he 
had not giren in order to legalize irregular marriage proceedings. 

This annoyed His Majesty Tory much. The Shaikh/’ he said, ‘^ told 
me at that time a very diffei'ent thing from what he now tells me.” He 
never forgot this. 

After much discussion on this point, the ’Ulami,s, having collected every 
Tradition on the subject, decreed, that by Mufah [not by a 

man might marry any number of wives he pleased ; and seeondhjy that 
Mufah marriages were allowed by Imam Malik. The Shi’ahs, as was 
well known, loved children born in Mkifah wedlock more than those born 
by nilcdh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl i Jama’ at. 

On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work JSFajaturrasM [^Vide note 2, p. 104], 

in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naq^ib Khan fetched a copy of the Mimatta of Imam Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of Mufah marriages. 

Another night, Qazi Ya’qub, Shaikh Abidfazl, Hdji IbrMiim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Anhj)taldo tank. Shaikh Abulfazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding Mufah marriages, 
which liis father (Shaikh Mubarik) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarian customs, is this : — Imam Malik and 
the Shi’ahs are unanimous in looking upon Mufah marriages as legal; 
Inidm Shafl’i and the Great Imto (Hanifah) look upon Mufah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qazi of the Malik i sect decide that 
Mufah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for Shafi’is 
and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.” This 
pleased His Majesty very much.” 

The unfortunate Shaildi Ya’qub, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi. He tried to shift the ground ; 
but wdien he saw that he was discomfited, he said, Very well, I have 
nothing else to say, — just as His Majesty pleases.’’ 

The emperor then said, I herewith appoint the M^ikx Qazi Husain 
’Arab as the Qazi before whom I lay this case concerning my wives, and 
you, Ya’qub, are from to-day suspended.” This was immediately obeyed, and 
Q^i Hasan, on the spot, gave a decree which made ITwif’aA marriages legal. 
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Tlie veteran lawyers^ as MaMidum nlmulk, Qdzi Ya’qiib, and otlierSj^ 
made very long faces at tliese jproeeedings. 

TMs was tile commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow leaf.’ 

The result was that, a few days later, Manl'^a Jal^nddin of Multan 
a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, was 
ordered from i^grah (to Pathpur Sikri,) and appointed Qazi of the realm. 
Qazi Ya’ 9 [ub was sent to Gaur as District Qazi. 

From this day henceforth, ‘the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed Mujtahid 
of the empire.” [Here follows the extract regarding the formula ^AlWm 
Ahhafy given on p. 166, note 3.] 

[Badaonill, p. 211.]. 

“ During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abulfath, Hakim 
Hum^ytin (who subsequently changed his name to Humayuu Qiili, and 
lastly to Hakim Humam,) and Nuruddin, who as poet is known undei* 
the name of QardA, They were brothers, and came from Gilmi, near the 
Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address were exceed- 
ingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendancy over the Emperor ; 
he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change in the religious 
ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and thus became 
in a short time, a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

Soon after there came from Persia MuUa Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced 0]3enly to revile the QalidlaJi (persons who knew Muliammad, except 
the twelve Imams), told queer stories about them, and tried hard to make 
the emperor a Shi’ah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar — that 
bastard I — and by Shaikh Abulfazl, and Hakim Abulfath, who success- 
fully turned the emperor from the Isl6m, and led him to reject inspiration, 
prophetshij}, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, and even the 
whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

At the same time. His Majesty ordered Jal^uddin and several 
’ITlamas to write a commentary on the Qoran; but this led to great rows 
among them. 

Deb Chand Eajah Manjholah — that fool — once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter (Sdrat ul laqarah) 
of the Qoran. 

His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the QaMlali. Soon after, the ob- 
servance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in every thing 
connected with the prophet, were put down as taqViM^ or religious blindness, 


and man’s i^eason was aclmowledged to be the basis of all religion* Portn^ 
giiese priests also came freq^uently ; and His Majesty enquired into the 
articles of their belief which are based upon reason.” 

[Badaonl II, p* 245*^ 

111 the beginning of the next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
Dipalpur in Malwah, Sharif of Amnl arriYed. This apostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till he became a perfect 
heretic. Por some time he had studied nonsense in the school of 

Maulana Muhammad Zaliid of Balkh, nephew of the great Shaikh Husain 
of Khwarizm, and had lived with derwishes. But as he had little of a derwish 
in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit, that they hunted 
him away. -The Maulana also wrote a poem against him, in which the 
following verse occiu'S : 

There was a heretic, Sharif by name, 

Wlio talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

In his wanderings he had come to the Dak’hin, where he made him- 
self so notorious, that the king of the DakTiin wanted to kill him. But 
ho was only put on a donkey and shewn about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large xdace, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
MMwah, and settled at a place five Im distant fi-om the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke, was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics, (whom the 
Islam casts out as people cast out hairs wliieh they find in dough — such 
heretics are called Nalatis^ and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered . round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millenium. The sensation was immemse. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long p^rayer room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
which ilio emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. Eidicu- 
lous in his exterior, ugly in shaj)e, with his neck stooping forward, ho 
performed his obeisance, and stood still witb bis arms crossed, and you could 
scarcely see how his blue eye (wMch colour' is a sign of hostility to o\\x 
prophet) shed lies, falseliood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for along time, 
and when he got the orde'f to^sit down, he prostrated himself in worship, 
and sat down duzdnk, {mde p). 160, ilote 2), like an Indian camel. He talked 
privately to His Majesty; no one dared to di^aw near them, but I some- 

' — -■ ■■■ ■ ■ -'-r-' V i -in--- - 

^ Chmhmi i azraq, Europeans have I )FIariri and the Crusades, 
blue eyes. The expression is as old as j 
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times heard from a distance tlie word hhfi (knowledge) hecan^ he spoke 
pretty loud. He called his silly views * the truth of truths, ’ or ^ the ground- 
work of things.’ 

A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 

From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles— Hod forbid 1— of truth eternal. 

The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas ol: 
Mahmud of Basaldiwan (a Tillage in HiMn), who liyed at the time of Timur, 
Mahmud had written thirteen treatises of dirty fdth, full of such hypocrisy, 
as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing but whicli 

ilame he had given to the ^ science of expressed and implied language.’ 
The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled Balir o K'ixzah (the Ocean 
and the Jug), and contains such loathsome nonsense, that on listening to 
it one’s ear vomits. How the devil would have laughed into his face, if 
he had heard it, and how he would have jumped for joy ! And this Shard— 
that dirty thief — had also written a collection of nonsense, which he styled 
TarmhsJmkh i ZuMu\ in which he blindly follows Mir ’Abdulawwal. This 
book is written in loose, deceptive aphorisms, each commencing with the 
words mifarmMitnxl (the master said), a thing to look at, and a mass 

of riditmleus, silly nonsense. But notwithstanding his ignorance, according 
to tlie proverb, ‘ Worthies will meet,’ he has exerted such an influence 
on the spirit of the age, and on the people, that he is now [in 1004] a 
(joinmander of One Thousand, and His Majesty’s ajjostle for Bengal, posses- 
sing the four degrees of faith, and calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, 
the faithful to these degrees.” 

The disexissioiis on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 980, they beoaine more violent, in as far as the elementary 
principles of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the 
disputations had turned on single points. The ’Ulamas even in the 
presence of the emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other 
Kafirs or aemrsefL 

[Bad. IL p. 255.] 

‘^Maklidum also wrote a pamphlet against Shaikh ’Abdunhabi, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khan of Shir wan, who was 

suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said, in the pamphlet that it was 
wrong to say pra^^-ers with ’Abdunnabi, because he had been undutiful 
towards his father, and was, besides, affioted with piles. Upon this, Shaikh 
^Abdunnabi called Makhdum a fool, and cursed him. The ’Ulam^s now 
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'broke up into two parties, like the Sibtis and Qibtis, gathering either 
round ae Shaikh, or round Makhdtim ulmulk ; and the heretic innovators 
used tHs opportunity, to mislead the emperor by their wicked opinions and 
aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, and represented lies as truth. 

Su Hlajesty till now [9863 shewn every sinoerity, and was diligently 
searching for truth. JBut his education had been much, neglected ; and surrounded 

he was ly men of low and heretic pr inciples, he had heen forced to doubt the 

truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the other, he lost sight of 
his real object, the search of truth ; and when the strong emhankmieut of over clear 
law and owr excellent faith had once been broken through. Sis Majesty grew colder 
and colder, till after the short space of five or six years not a trace of Muhatmnadan 
feeling was left in his heart. • Matters then became very different.'^ 

[Bad. II, p. 239.] 

“In 984, the news ai-rived that Shah Tahmasp of Persia had died, and 
Shfih W’il n. had succeeded him. The Tarikh of his accession is given 
in the first letters of the three words and _[_ ij + = 

984]. Shah Ismd’il gave the order that any one who wished to go to 
Makkah cordd have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. 
Thus thousands of people partook of the siuritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now^ [1004] mention that word, and you would 
eapose yourself to capital punishment, if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 

[Bad. II, p. 241.] 

In 985, the news arrived that ShSh Isma’il, son of Shgh TahmSsp had 
been inurderej with the consent of the grandees, by his sister 
Ehdnum. Mjr Haidar, the riddle writer, found the Tarikh of his accession 
’ .ih the words Shahmshdhirhi zamln [984,] ‘a king of the face of ihe earth ' 
and the Tfrikh of his death in Shahinshdhi zer i samin [986,] ‘a kino- below 
the f^o of the earth.” At that time also there appeai-ed in Persia the 
great comet which had heen visible in India (p. 240), and the consternation 
was awful, espemafry as at the same time the Turks conquered Tabrfr, 
Sh^an, ^d Mfeandaran. Sultfri Muhammad KhudShaudah, son of Shfih 
Tahm&p, hut by another mother, succeeded ; and with him ended the time 
of revihng and cursing the qahdbah. 

^ But the heretical ideas had coriainly entered Sindustdn from Persia.'' 


* As Tabmasp in bis short Memoirs 
(Pers, Ms. 782, As. Soc. .Bengal) gives the 
word (Jift zil [930] as the Tarfkh of Ms 
accession, we have 
Yahmasp from 930 to 984, 


IsiTuVil, IL 984 to 985. 

Pririsep s Tables (Ilnd edition, p. 308) 

Tahmasp, 932 to 983, 

IsmaM II., from 983 to 985, 
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Bada'cni'^s Summary of the beasohs toich led Aicbab to 
BEN-OUNCE the IslIm. 

[Bad. IZ; i?. 256.] 

Tke fonowing are tlie principal reasons, -wMcli led His Majesty from 
the riglit patli. I sliall not give aU, bnt only some, according to tlie 
proverb, ^^Tbat wbicb is small, guides to that v^Kicb is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all deno- 
minations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews* Night and day people did nothing but 
enquire and investigate; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting every- 
thing which was against his disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. 
From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from liis manhood to old 
age, His Majesty has passed through the most various phases, and tlirough 
all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, and has collected every 
tiling which people can find in books, with a talent of selection peculiar 
to him, and a spirit of enquiry opposed to every [IsMmitic] principle. Thus 
a faith based on some elementary principles traced itself on the mirror of 
his heart, and as the result of all the influences which were brought to bear 
on His Majesty, there grew, gradually as the outline on a stone, the » con- 
viction in his heart that there were sensible men in all religions, and 
abstemious thinkers, and men endowed with miraculous powers, among aU 
nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere to he found, why 
should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed like the Islam, which 
was eomiiaratively new, and scarcely a thousand years old ; why should 
one sect assert what another denies, and why should one claim a preference 
without having superiority conferred on itself. 

Moreover Sumanis^ and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach a high 
degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and human 
perfection, they brought proofs, based on reason and testimony, for the 
truth of their own, and the fallacies of other religions, and inculcated their 

^ Explained in Arab. Dictionaries as 
a sect in Sind who believe in the trans- 
migration. of souls {tandsvM.) Akbar, 
as will be seen, flora the following, was 


convinced of the transmigration of souls, 
and therefore rejected the doctrine of 
resurrection. 
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doi^triues so firmly, and so sMlfuUy represented tilings as quite self-evident 
whifli require consideration, that no man, by expressing his doubts, could 
now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if moimtains were to crumble to 
dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Islamitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as also 
aU ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened to every 
abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, which 
can be so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, he shewed 
in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which his original 
religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 

“ Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr.” ‘ 
W'hen it was too late to profit by the lesson. 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

Por some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was Puzukho- 
tam, author of a commentary on the . .,® whom he asked to invent particular 
Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other times, a Brahmin of 
fhe name of Debi was pulled up the wall of the castlo," sitting on a cUrpAi, 
till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used to sleep. "Whilst 
thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets and legends of 
Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, the sun and stars, 
and -of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, as Brahma, Mah&dev, 
Bishn, Kishn, E&m, and Mahamdi, who are supposed to have been men, 
but very likely never existed, though some, in their idle belief, look upon 
them as gods, and others as angels. His Majesty, on hearing further 
how much the people of the country prized their institutions, commenced 
to look upon them with affection. The doctrine of the transmigintion of 
souls especially took a deep root in his heart, and he approved of the saying, 
— “ There is no rebgion in which the doctrine of transmigration has not 
taken firm root.” Insincere flatterers composed treatises, in order to fix 
the evidence for this doctrine ; and as His Majesty relished enquiries into 
the sects of these infidels (who cannot be counted, so numerous they are 
and who have no end of revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to' 
the Ahl i Kit&b (Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed, 
but a new fruit of tlds loathsome tree ripened into existence. 


^ Just as Akbar liked the zephyr of 
enquiry into other religious systems. 
But zephyrs are also destructive ; they 
scatter the petals of the rose. 


Tlietexfchasa few unintelligible words, 
® Perhaps in order not to get polluted, 
or because the balcony belonged to the 
Harem. 
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Sometimes again, it was Shaikh TdjuMin of DiHi, wlio liad to attend 
tlie emperor. This Shaikh is the son of Shaikh Zakariya of Ajodhan. 
The principal ’Ulamas of the age call him TdjuVdrifin^ or crown of the 
yufis. He had learned under Shaikh Zaman of Panipat, author of a 
commentary on the Lawaih, and of other very excellent works, was in ^ufism 
and pantheism second only to Shaikh Ibn ’Ai*abi, and had written a 
comprehensive commentary on the Nmliat ularwdli. Like the preceding* 
he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty listened whole nights 
to Ms Quhc trifles. As the Shaikh was not overstrict^ in acting ac- 
cording to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of the pantheistic 
presence, which idle ^ufis will talk about, and which generally leads them 
to denial of the law and open heresy. He also introduced polemic matters, 
as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh — GocPs curse be upon Mm ! — 
wMch is mentioned in the Ftcgiig ulhikam^^ or the excellence of hope over 
fear,® and many other things to which men incline from weakness of dis- 
position, unmindful of cogent reasons, or distinct religious commands, to 
the contrary. The Shaikh is therefore one of the principal culprits, who 
weakened His Majesty’s faith in the orders of our religion. He also said 
that infidels would, of course, be kept for ever in hell, but it was not likely 
nor could it be proved, that the jD'^^iishment in hell was eternal. His 
explanations of some verses of the Qoran, or of the Tradition of our prophet, 
were often fixr-fetclied. Besides, he mentioned that the phrase ^Insdn i 
kdmil (perfect man) referred to the ruler of the age, from which he inferred 
that the nature of a king was holy. In this way, he said many agreeable 
things to the emperor, rarely expressing the proper meaning, but rather 
the opposite of what he knew to be correct. Even the fiijdah (prostration), 
which people mildly call ^ammhos (kissing the ground,) he allowed to be 
due to the Insan i Kamil ; he looked upon the respect due to the king as 
a religious command, and called the face of the king Ka^lah i Murdddt^ 
the sanctum of desires, and QihUh i JEdjdt^ the cynosure of necessities. 
Such blasiohemies'’ other peo]_fle supported by quoting stories of no credit, 
and by referring to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian 


^ As long as a ^ufi conforms to the 
Qoran, he is s/i!.«rY; but when he feels 
that he lias drawn nearer to God, and does 
no longer require the ordinances of the 
f voftuuim vulgiis^ he is dzdtl, free, and 
becomes a heretic. 

^ Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is there- 
fore 'ViutUmi, accursed by God. But ac- 
cording to some books, and among them 
the P 119119, Pharaoh repented in the mo- 
ment of death, and acknowledged Moses 


a true prophet. 

® The Islam says, Alimdn haina-l 
Jcliaiifi wa-yTijd, ‘ Paith stands between 
fear and hope.’ Hence it is sin to fear 
God’s wrath more than to hope for God’s 
mercy ; and so reversely. 

As the zaminbos, or the use of holy 
names as Kahali (the temple at Makkah) 
or qpilah (Makkah, in as far as people 
tum to it their face when praying). 
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sects* And after tMs, when. . . / 

Other great pliilosopMcal writers of the age also expressed opinions^ 
for which there is no authority. Thus Shaikh Ya^quh of Kashmir, a well 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religions matters, 
mentioned some opinions held Tby ’Ain nlquzat of Hamadan, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of AlMclt 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of Almuzill 
(the tempter),® that both names, thus personified, had appeared in this world, 
and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

MuHd Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the wall of the castle, and 
uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khalifahs, called 
the whole ^ahahah, their followers and next followers, and the saints of past 
ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the Alil i Jamd^ at, ^ 
and represented every sect, exce|)t the Shi’ah, as damned and leading men 
into damnation. 

The differences among the ’Ulamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty wdth another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the ’Ulamas of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imam i Ghazzali and Imam i Kazi,"^ and 
^ knowing from experience the flimsiness of his ’Ulamas, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Fddre.^ 
They have an infallible head, called Fdpd, He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the emperor 
their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of 
the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of J esus, ordered 
Prince Mur^d® to take a few lessons in Christianity by w^ay of auspicious- 

matters. The most popular books oilmdm 
Gkazmli MB the Ihfd tiTuMm, and the 
Kimipd i Saidat^ which, according to 
p. 103, was one of the few books which 
■ Abkar liked. ■ ' 

The text lias 

, ® ■ Trince Murad was ' then;, ■about. ■ ■.".eight;' 
years old. Jahangir (SaMm) was horn 
on Wednesday, the 17 Eabi ulawwal 977. 
Three months after^ him,,his:.'sister . 
dahKli dnu7n\^rM> bom ; and after her (per- 
haps in year the 978) Shah Mwrdd, %vho 
got the nickname of FaJid^'i, as he was 
born in the hills of Tathpur Sikri. Dan- 
yal was horn in Ajmir during the night 
between Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
iOtli the Junuidalawwal 979. 



^ The text has an unintelligible sen- 


^ According to the Islam, God leads 
{Mdt) men to salvation, hut also to sin 
and damnation. God created also wicked- 
ness. 

® AM i jamd'at is a term which is 
often joined with the word Sunnis. All 
religious ordinances are either hf^ed upon 
theQoran; or upon the Tradition; or 
upon the opinion {qlds) of famous Qa- 
hdbh ; or lastly, upon ijmd\ agreement, 
or the custom generally followed during 
the first century of the Hijrah. Hence 
AM ijamd'at comprises all such as be- 
lieve tjm£ binding. 

^ Two famous authorities in religious 
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B, ess/ and charged AlbiiKazl to trandate the Gospel. Instead of the usual 
Bmmlldh-ifralmidn'^irmMm^^^ used-— 

AindmituJestisoKiristo 
(0 thou whose names are Jesus and Christ) 
which means, ^ 0 thou whose name is gracious and blessed ;’ and Shaikh 
Faizi added another haK, in order to complete the verse 
BuhhdnaJca Id siwdka Yd hib. 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his q^ualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets — God’s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house ! — a thing which even devils would not do. 

Bir Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the 
primary origin of every thing. The ripening of the grain on the fields, 
of fruits and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives 
of men, dejpended upon the Sun, Hence it was but proper to worship 
and reverence this luminary ; and people in praying should face towards 
the place where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sets. 
Bor similar reasons, said Bir Bar, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Pliilosophers and learned men who had been at Court, but were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said, the sun 
was * the greatest light,’ the source of benefit for the whole world, the 
nouLrisher of kings, and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Nauruz i Jalali® was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. His Majesty 
also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, each of 
which was worn on a particular day of the week in honor of the seven 
colours of the seven xffanets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus formulse, to reduce 
the infiuence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship ; he looked upon cow- 
dung as pure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 


* The formula ‘ Bismilldh, is said 
by every schoolboy before he commences 
to read from his text hook. 

The words Ai ndm i kv Jesus o Kiristo 
are taken from the Dahistan ; the edition 
of Badaoni has Ai ndmi toai zJiobzho 
Kiristo, which, though correct in metre 
{videm^ ‘Prosody of the Persians, p. 


33, ]^o. 32,) is improbable. The formula 
as given in the Dabistan has a common 
Masnawi metre, {vide my ‘ Prosody,' p. 
33, Ko, 31), and spells Jesus dezuz. 
The verse as given by H. Wilson (Works 
II, p, 887) has no metre. 

^ Vide the Tdrikh i Mulki, in the 
beginning of Book III. 


I 
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instead of cows. Tlie doctors confirmed the emperor in Ms opinion, and 
told Mm, it -was written in tlieir Books that beef was productive of all sorts 
of diseases, and was very indigestible. 

Fire-worsMppers also Bad come from ISTansari in Gnj rat, and proved 
to His Majesty tlie trntli of Zoroaster’s doctrines. They called fire-worsliip 
^tLe great worship,’ and impressed the emperor so favorably, that he 
learned from them the religions terms and rites of the old Parsis, and 
ordered Abnlfazl to make arrangements, that sacred fire shonld be kept 
burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of the 
ancient Persian Mngs, in whose fire-temples it had been continually burning; 
for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and ^ a ray of His rays.’ 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Horn (a kind offire-worshi|)), from Ms affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his ^ ^ ^ 

Prom the Hew Year’s day of the twenty-fifth year of Ms reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; and 
the courtiers were ordered to rise, when the candles and lam|)s were lighted 
in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Yirgo, he put on the 
mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience Hall, 
when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string with jewels 
on it round Ms hands, whilst the grandees countenanced these proceedings 
by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls and jewels as presents. 
The custom of Edk’hi (or tying pieces of clothes round the wrists as amulets) 
became quite common. 

“When orders, in opposition to the Islam, were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, whilst 
Hinduism is in reality a religion, in which every order is nonsense. The 
Originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, Ml were said to be adulterers, 
and Mghway robbers, and all the Muliammadans were declared worthy 
of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom the Qoran 
says (Sur. 61, 8 :) “ They seek to extinguish God’s light with their mouths : 
but God wiU perfect his light, though the infidels be averse thereto.” In 
fact matters went so far, that -prooh were no longer required when any- 
tMng connected with the Isl4m Avas to be abolished.” 

Ahhar pullicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 

[Bad. n, p. 268.] 

In, tMs year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in Ms person 
the powers of the state and those of the Church ; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As he. had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timiir 
§MiibqirMi, and Mirz^ Ulugh Beg i Gurgan, and several others, had 


llioniseivos ronrl tlio (tlia resolved to do tlie 

samOj apparently ill order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in x^’^dilic as the Miijtaliid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jumadarlawival 987, in the Jami’ Masjid of Eathjinr, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khntbah. But all at 
once he stanmiered and trembled, and though a>ssisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaikh Faizi had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Im-din (leader of the prayer) to Hafix Muiiammad Amin, the Qomi KMtih, 
These are the verses — 

The Lord has given me the empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 

His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Allahu Akbar !” 

b-269.] 

As it was quite customary in those days to speak iU of the doctrine 
and orders of the Cioraii, and as Hindu wretdies and Hinduizing Miihain' 
niadans openly reviled our propliot, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefiices t»> their lioolvs tlie customary praise of the prophet, and after say- 
ing something to tlie praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor instead.^ 
It was impossible even to inoiifcion the name of tlie prophet, because these 
liars (as Abiilfazl, Faizi, &c.) did not like it. This wicked innovation gave 
general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout the country f but 
notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows put piously on their 
necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called themselves disciples, either 
from fear, or hope of promotion, though they thought it impossible to say 
our creed.” 

Qn 270 272.] 

“ In the same year [987], a document made its a^ipearaiiee, which bore 
the signatures and seals of Makhdiim iilniulk, of Shaikh ’Ahdiiniiabi, 
<jmdriK:gudur, of Gazi Jalaluddiii of Multan, Qazilqiizat, of ^adr Jahaii, the 
mufti of the empire, of Shaikh Mubarik, the deepest winter of the age, and 
of GlvdZi IQiari of Badakhshan, who stood unrivalled in the various sciences. 

^ As Abuiikzl has done in the Am. 

^ But Faizi added the usual praise of the 
prophet {uaf) toliis N'a.I Da man^ a short 
before his death, at the pressing 
n‘(|uest of some friends.’ Budrlom. 

Because hoohs were sure to be copied ; 


many would see the innovation 
and imitate it. As the formula ‘ BkmU- 
ISh, tf’o.’ had been changed to Allah u, 
Ahbar, we also find AlWm, Akbat in 
the heading of books, as in the Ain, 
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Tlie object of the (locimieiit \Yas to settle the superiority of the Inidm i ^ddil ' 
(just leader) over the Mibjtahid, which was proved hy a reference to an ill- 
supported authority. The whole matter is a question, regarding which 
people differ in opinion ; hut the document was to do away with the 
possibility of disagreeing about laws, whether political or religious, and 
was to bind the lawyers in. spite of themselves. But before the instriinient 
was signed, a long discussion took place as to the meaning of ijtiMd^ and 
as to whom the term Mujtahul was apx)licable, and whether it really was the 
duty of a just Imam who, from Ids acquaintance with polities, holds a higher 
rank than the Mujtahid, to decide, according to the requirements of the 
times, and the wants of the age, all such legal questions on which there 
existed a difference of ox)iiiion. At last, however, all signed the document, 
some willingly, others against their convictions. 

I shall cox)y the document verhatim. 

The Document , 

^ Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of seeimty and peace, 
and the land of justice and beneiieence, a large number of people, es^Jeci- 
ally learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and oliosen tliis country 
for tlieir home. Now we, the principal ^Ulamas, who are not only well 
versed in tlio several departments of the law and in tho princqdes of 
jurisxnmdencc, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or 
testimony, but are also known for our X‘>iety and honest intentions, have 
duly considered the deex”) meaning, firsts of tho verse of the Qordn (Sur. IV, 
62,) “ Ohey God^ mid obey the prophet^ and time who have authority among yo%^'^ 
and HGcondly^ of the genuine tradition, “ Purely ^ the man who is dearest to 
God on iho day of judgment , is the Lndm i ^Adil: whosoever obeys the Amh% 
obeys Me ; and whosoever rebels against him^ rebels against Mef and iliirdhj^ 
of several other pi‘oofs based on reasoning or testimony ; and we have 
agreed that tlm rank of a. SuUdn i 'Adit (a just ruler) is Idglier in the 
eyes of God tlian the rank of a Mujtahid, Farther we declare that tlie 
king of the Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of G od in the world, 
Abul Fath Jaldluiilm Mndiammad AIcbar FMishdh i ghdzl, whose kingdom 
G-od perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God-fearing king. 
Should therefore, in future, a religious question eonie up, regarding which 
tho ox)inions of the MuitaMds are at variance, and His Majesty, in Ms 
penetrating understanding and clear msclom, be inclined to adoxd, for the 
benefit of tho nation and as a political expedient, any of tlio (302rilietirig 
opinions wliich exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, wo 
do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and on the whole 
uatioiL 
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, Fiiiilier, we dee^^ slioidd His Majesty tMnk fit' to issue a uev^^ 

order, we and tlie nation diall likewise be bound by it, provided always 
that sueli an order be not only in accordance with some verse of the Goran, 
but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any opposition 
on the part of the. subjects to such an order as passed by His Majesty, shall 
involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of religion and property 
in this life. 

This document has been written with honest intentions, for the glory 
of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, the principal 
’Ulamas and lawyers, in the month of Eajah of the year 987 of the Hijrali.’ 

The draft of this dociiinent when presented to the emperor, was in tlie 
hand writing of Shaikh ^fiibarik. The others had signed it against their 
will, but the Shaikh had added at the bottom tliat he had most willingly 
signed his name ; for this was a matler, which, for several years, he had 
been anxiously looking forward to. 

No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open ; the superiority of iiitelleet 
of the Imam was established, and opposition was reuderorl impossible. 
All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, were abolish- 
ed, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

But the state of Shaikh Abulfazl resembled that of the poet Hairati 
of Samarqaiid,’- who after having been annoyed by the cool and sober 
people of Mawaral-nalir (Tiirldstaii), joined the old foxes of Shi’itic Persia, 
and chose ^ the roadless road.’ You might apply the proverb to him, ^ He 
prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

On the IGtli Eajab of this year, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to that 
place. On the otli Sha’ban, at the distance of five hos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu’iu- 
iiddhi). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in tlie Khwajah of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose ^ skirt’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of tlie highest degree had sprung.” 

If. 273.] 

After Maklulum nlranlk and Shaikh ’Ahdunnabi had left for Makkah 
(987), the (3mporor oxa mined people about the creation of the Goran, elicited 


^ The birthplace of the poet Hairati is 
not exactly known, though he belongs to 
Turkistan. It is said that he was a great 
wiiie-bibher, and travelled a])out in search 


of places where wine-drinking was con- 
nived at. At last he settled at Hash an, 
and became a Shi ah. He was murdered 
there by a robber in 961. 




tlieir belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts in tliem regard- 
ing all tilings connected with the prophet and the iintos. He distinctly 
denied the existence of Jins^ of angels, and of all other heings of the invisible 
world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and the saints ; he rejected the 
successive testimony of the witnesses of otir faith, the proofs for the truths 
of the Qoran as far as they agree with man’s reason, the existence of the soul 
after the dissolution of the body, and future rewards and punishments in 
as far as they differed from metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the Qoran, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, imfortimately, are all silent. 

And no one searches for truth in the Qoran. 

An ’/ cl has come again, and bright days will come — like the face 
of the bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar — red like blood, 
Tlie reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting — once more 
"Will fall from these asses — alas, alas 

His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ‘ There 
is no G-od but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the xise of the for- 
nuila to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the words fitnciMi ummat^ the ruin of the Church ( 987 ). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan and Shahbaz 
Khan {vide list of grandees, Ild book, Nos. 28 and 80 ), and several 
others. But they stauncldy objected. Gutbuddin said, ^^What would 
the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinoxxle, say, if he heard all 
this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad views.” 
His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission from 
Constantinople, as he shewed so much opx^osition ; or if he wished to keep) 
a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from India, and be a 
res^xectable man there : he might go at once. Shahbaz got excited, and 
took a X)art in the conversation ; and when Bir Bar — tliat heUisli dog — 
made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahhaz abused him roundly, and 
said, You cursed infidel, do you talk in this manner ? It would not take me 
long to settle you.” It got puite uncomfortable, when His Majesty said 
to Shabby in particular, and to the others in general, Would that a shoe- 
full of excrements were thrown into your faces.” 


^ Baddoiii bewails tbe bliialness of the means of grace of the Islam (prayers, 

Akbar, Abuifazl, who threw away fasts). 
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\_p. 276 .] 

In this year the TamgM (inland tolls) and the Jazyali (tax on iniidels)^ 
li^hioh hronght in several krors of were abolished, and edicts to this 

effect were sent over the ■whole empire.” 

In the same year a rebellion broke out at Janiipur, headed by 
Mnhammad Ma’cfim of Kabul, Muhammad Ma’ciim Khan, Mii’izznl 
Mnlk, ’Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religions matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mnlla 
Miiliammad of Yazd {mle above, pp, 175, 182), who was Qazi-lquzat 
at Jannp-iir ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circinnstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some 
tracts of land, and collected a large army. The course wdiieh this 
rebellion took, is known from general histories ; Elphinstone, p. 511. 
Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, and Mu’izziilmulk, in the beginning of the 
rebellion, were called by the emperor to Agrah, and drowned, on the 
road, at the eoniinand of the emperoiv in the Jamnah. 

In the same year the principal ’Ulamas, as Makhdimi iil mnlk, 
Shaikh Munaw^^var, Mnlla ’Abdushshnkur, &e., 'were sent as exiles to 
distant pi’ovinces. 

Ip, 278.] 

ITaji Ibrdhim of Sarhind (picle above, p. 105) brought to court an old, 
•^vorm- eaten MS. in queer characters, w^hich, as he pretended, was written 
by Shaikh Ibn Arabi. In this book, it was said that the QdJiib i Zamdn^ 
was to have many wives, ’ and that he woidd shave his beard. Some of 
the characteristics mentioned in the hook as belonging to him, were found 
to agree -with the usages of His Majesty. He also brought a fabricated 
tradition that the son of a CaMli (one ■who knew Muhammad) had once 
come before the prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet had said 
that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. But as the 
Ilaji during discussions, behaved impudently towards Abulfazl, Hakim 
Abulfatli, and Shah Pathidlah, he was sent to Eantanbhur, where he 
died in 994. 

Farmaiis were also sent to the leading Shaikhs and HTlamas of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished ]36)rsoiially to 
enquire into their grants {piie Ild book, Ain 1 9) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 

^ (^dhlh I Zamdn^ or ‘ Man of the Feriodf is a title frequently given to Imam IVlakdi. 
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them private interviews, and assigned to them some laiifls, a.s he tlionght 
fit. But when he got hold of one who had disi^iples, or lield sjaritiie! 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled them 
to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite eomiiion.*" The poor 
Shaikhs who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu Eiiiaiioial Secre- 
taries, forgot in exile their spiritual soirees, and had no other place wliore 
to live, except mouseholes.” 

\_p, 288.] 

In this year (988) low and mean fellows, who protended to be learned, 
bnt were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
QdMl) i Zamdn^ who would remove all difierences of opinion among the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Anml brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmiid of Basaldiwan {vide above, p. 177), who had said that, 
in 990, a man would rise up who Avoiild do away with ail tliat was wrong*" 
And Ivhwajah Mauiana of Shir5,z, the heretic of Jafrdan, came with a 
pamphlet by some of the Sharifs of Ma]^d^:ah, in wliidi a tradition was 
quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as that time was 
now over, the ax>pearance of Imuni Mahdi would immediately 

take place. The Mauiana also brought a pamplilet written by himself on 
the subject. The Shi’ahs mentioned similar nonsense connected with hUi, 
and some quoted the following Buba’i, which is said to have been conqmscHl 
by N4<5ir i Ehuarau,^ or, according to some, by another poet : — 

In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from a-ll sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth frOm behind the veil. 


All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of somotliing else.”'^ 

291.] \ , 

At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those wlio were present, to 
mention each the name of man who could be considered the wisest man 
of the age ; hut they should not mention kings, as tliey formed an exception. 
Each til en mentioned that man in whom he had eonfideiice. Thus Ilaluiu 
Ilumam {ihde above, p. 175) mentioned liimself, and Bhail?-].! Abulfazi his 
own father. 


^ The text here does not give a clear 
meaning. 

^ A Persian poet of the fifth century of 
thellijrah. As he was a free-thinker 
and 8iu ah, his poems were much read at 


the time of Akbar, Tlic Fiodtang i 
JaJithnjin is full of verses from the w<)rks 
of this ancient poet. 

® God. 




Til ^ f r tuno, tlio fom- clegi-ees .of faith in His Majesty wore ,lolino,i 
c (HU degieos (consisted m readiness to saerifioe to the Emperor prouertv 
lue, honors and religion. Whoever had sacrificed these four thin!s’ 

possessed foiu aegrees ; and whoever had sacrificed one of these four’ 
po.ssessed one degree. 

"" “ '“tiful fcipfa fc 

[p. 299.] 

.0 “ “f2:“ 

g..«t of 2ra ;■ '“"f*' 

ta.a °of Ms ih'r “f “ •>“ 

of (Sod!" B„ o, ft, I.ada„co.„g,'tr!„"' 

Soon after tlio Shaildi was sent into esilo to T>1 'll 
ofl-.,,..„..o. „ Hi, „o jook.. 

A Mrgeiuuubor of Shaikhs and PfiQirsweroolo,:; ' xo 

mo,stly to Qandahar, where they were exelianond f O 

.same time, the emperor captured sect consisting of ^ 

and known under the name of Thevm.nft.-. -~i n " '•I'^'iples, 

and practised deceits. His Maieistv ask l-\l ^ ^^‘^nseuso, 

of them- vanities. They repKed, “Eepentete is our Mhd » 

had invented similar name.? for the laws and , T • ' ' 

,,M r„. a,e A, ft, Hi. 7””* “» 

to Bliakkar and Qaiidaliar arid wn. .* ' tlioy were sent 

Turkish colts.” ’ ' in exchange fc 

[P- 301.] 

“ His Majesty was now (990) convinced that tl,„ Ti.r-n . 

IsMmitio dispensation was thnwino- ueai- Ho si 4 i j^'^Uenninm of the 

to promulgating the designs whiSi hJhad plannfd''" 

and ’Ulamas who, on account of their ok V ^ ^Iiaiihs 

™ ...d III 

principles of the Islam, and to ruin- the faMi of J Z 
now and absurd regulations. The fii'st order which v 

ti.o «,i»,.. ,M,„id .L,ofa„ta,s:.2^rr 

the one thousand yeans should he hHtten hut x ’ • * ^ history of 

«nltcn, hut eommenciiig from the death 
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of tlie prophet. Otlier extraordinary innovations were devised as political 
expedients, and suck orders were given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. 
Thus the c<??;V7c^A, or prostration, was ordered to he .perfoimed as keing 
proper forkings ; hut instead of sijdah, the word was used.' Wine also 

was allowed, if used for strengthening the body, as recomniended by doc- 
tors ; but no mischief or impropriety was to result from the use of It, and strict 
punishments were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings, and uiiroars. 
Por the sake of keeping everything within proper limits, His Majesty 
established a wine-shoj) near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in 
charge of it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of 
wine was fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on 
sending his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the 
clerk of the shop. Of coiuse, people sent in fictitious names, and got 
siqqfiies of wine ; for who could strictly enquire into such a matter ? It 
was in fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards. Some people 
even said that pork formed a component part of this wine I Notwitli- 
standing all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large 
number of people were daily i)unished, there was no sufficient check. 

Similarly, according to the proverb,^ ^ IJj)SGt, but don’t spill,’ the pro- 
stitutes of the realm (who had collected a.t the caxutal, and could scarcely be 
counted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter of the town 
assigned to them, which was called Sliaittcnpiirah, or Devilsville. A Darogah 
and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the names of such as 
went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to their houses. People 
might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll collectors know of it. 
But without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing girls to his 
house. If any weliknown courtier wanted to have a virgin, they should 
first apply to His Majesty, aud get his permission. In the same way, boys 
prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and ignorance soon led to blood- 
shed. Though in some cases capital punishment was inflicted, certain 
privileged courtiers walked about proudly and insolently doing what they 
liked. 

His Majestyliimself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their rexoiies, 
some of the priucix^al andmosi renowned grandees were p unished or censured, 
or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them, His Mxijesty came 
across one whose name was Bajah Bir Bar, a member of tlie Divine Faith, 


^ Maj ddr o marh, wliicli is impossible. 
Akbar’s order wm well meant ; l;)\it ac- 
eordiiig to Badaoni, his Act of Begvegation 
wa^ unpractical. The passage is re- 


markable, as it shows the o])en profligacy 
among the Grandees, which annoyed 
Al|bar very much. For another instance. 
viie Bad. II, p. 20. 
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wlio had gone beyond the four degrees, and acquired the four cardinal 
virtues.* At that time he happened to live in his jagir in the Parganah 
of Karah ; and when he heard of the affair, he applied for permission to 
turn Jogi ; but His Majesty ordered him to come to Court, assuring him 
that he need not be a&aid. 

Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The rea- 
son of this was that, from his youth, His* Majesty had been in company with 
Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow — which in their 
opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists— as something holy. 
Besides, the Emperor was subject to the infiuence of the numerous Hindu 
princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an ascendancy over him, 


as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and the wearing of a beard, ^ 


which things His Maj esty stiH avoids. He had also introduced, though modified 
by his peculiar views, Hindu customs and heresies into the court assemblies, 
and introduces them still, in order to please and win the Hindus and their 
castes ; he abstained from everything which they think repugnant to their 
nature, and looked upon shaving the beard as the highest sign of friendsliip 
and affection for him. Hence this custom has become very general. Pan- 
dering pimps also expressed the opinion that the beard takes its nourish- 
ment from the testicles; for no eunuch had a beard; and one could not 
exactly see of what merit or importance it was to cultivate a beard. More- 
over, former ascetics had looked upon carelessness in letting the beard 
grow, as one way of mortifying one’s flesh, because such carelessness expos- 
ed them to the reproach of the world ; and as, at present, the siUy lawyers 
of the Islam looked upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was 
clear that shaving was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore 
praiseworthy, hut not letting the heard grow. (But if any one considers 
this argument calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating 
Muftis also quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ^some 
Qazis’ of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words hama yafalu 
ha^%idqu%dti (as some Qdzis have done), which occur in this tradition, 
are based upon a , corrupt reading, and should he tofcd yafalu la^%uVu%dt 
(as some wicked, men have done). 

The ringing of hells as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 

the figure of the cross, and'" and other childish playthings of theirs, 

were daily in practice. The words iKufr slidi^ skud, or ^heresy became com- 


^ Fazdil arhaaJi, or the four virtues 
mz., Idhncit wisdom ; shujaat courage ; 
dffaf cliastity ; [addlat justice. Books 
ou AlMdq divide eaoli into several 
kinds. Compare the above with the car- 
dinal virtues of the ancient justice, pru- 

25 


dence, temperance, and fortitude. 

® ‘The last three things are incon- 
venient in kissing.’ 

® The text has o halhaldn (?) hih 
hhushgdh i uMnastf which I do not 
understand. 
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3XLon’, express tlie Tdrihli (985). Ten or twelve years after tlie commence- 
ment of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches like Mirza Jani, 
chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their confessions on paper as 
follows ; — ^ I, such a one, son of such a one, have willingly and cheerfully 
renounced and rejected the IsKni in all its phases, whether low -or high, 
as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have joined the Divine Faith of 
Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to sacrifice to him my property and 
life, my honor and religion.’ And these papers — there could be no more effec- 
tive letters of damnation— were handed over to the Mujtaliid ( Abulfazl) of 
the new Creed, and were considered a source of coiiMenee or promotion. 
The Heavens might have parted asunder, and earth might have opened her 
abyss, and the mountains have crumbled to dust ! 

In opposition to the Islam, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
in the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily, was considered a re- 
ligious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that the 
boar belonged to the ten forms which Grod Almighty had once assumed. 

^ God is indeed Almighty — ^but not what they say.’ 

The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possess one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a |>i'oof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 
excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets, ^ used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, Per- 
sians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues of 
dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

Teh the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass.® 

A dog runs about in front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 
The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen^ was no longer con- 
sidered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man was tlie 
gemtale, which was the origin of good and bad men. It was absurd 
that voiding urine and excrements should not require ceremonial ablutions, 
whilst the ©mission of so tender a huid should necessitate ablution : it 
would be far better, if people woidd hrst bathe, and then have connexion. 

Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the feast. 
People should therefore make a grand feast on their birtk-days.'’ Such feasts 
were called Ash i hayM, food of life.* 

The flesh of the wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because the 


^ Faisd. 

® X e., tlxat you are a dog. 

* According to the law, bathing 


reqiihed after and ihtildm: 
For the poor. 

® Provisions for the life to come. 
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courage wMoli these two animals jiossess, would, bo transferred to any one 
who fed on such meat. 

It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at the 
time of prayer was made obligatory.^ ic- ^ 

The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Miilla Mubarik, a 
worthy disciple of Shaikh Abulfazl, wrote treatises, in order to revile^ and 
ridicule our religious j>raetices, of course with proofs. His Majesty Hked such 
productions, and promoted the authors. 

The era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era was, intro- 
duced, of which the lirst year was the year of the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Mgdhuggihjdn.^ Fourteen festivals also were introduced 
Corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts of the Mu- 
salmans and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prajw alone being 
retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people® used to go to it. The 
new era was called Tdnicli i or ^ Divine Era.’ On copper coins and gold 

miihurs, the eta of the Milleniam'^ was used, as indicating that the end of the 
religion of Muhamuiad, wliich was to last one thousand years, was drawing 
near. Eeadiiig and learning Arabic was looked upon as a crime ; and 
Mahammedan law, the exegesis of the Qoran, and the Tradition, as also 
thoKse who studied them, were considered bad and deserving of disapproval. 
Astronomy, philosophy, medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, 
were cultivated and thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar 
to the Arabic language, as the dj, ^5 u®? were avoided. 

Thus for ^AhduUaliy people wrote AhdtiUah ; and for 

A//.adi, Ahadiy ^'c. All this pleased His Majesty, Two verses from 

the Shahnamah, which Firdausi gives as part of a story, were fre- 
cj^uently quoted at court — 

From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 


^ The Muhammadan law enjoins Mus- 
lims to go to the Mosques simply dressed. 
Silk is forhiddeii. Muhaniuiadans dis- 
approve of our ‘ Sunday dresses’ and 
pewage. 

^ Vid^ 


has 


unintelligible 


® The text 
sentence. 

"*■ That is, the word alf (one thousand) 
was piit on the coins. Trom this passage 
it would appear that coins with alf on it 
(^tc^eMarsdensii^SOQjwere struck abont99l 
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That they now wish to get hold of the Idngdoni of Persia. 

Pie upon Pate 1 Pie upon Pate ! 

Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a caliimiiy, 

as the verses from the /in which the falling out of the teeth of our 

prophet is alluded to. 

In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, whether 
special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of the Islam with 
reason, the doctrines of Taldif^ and Tahwin^^ the details of the day 

of resurrection and judgment, — all were doubted and ridiculed. And if 
any one did object to this mode of arguing, his answer was not accepted. 
But it is well known how little chance a man has who cites proofs against 
one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has the power of life 
and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is a sifie qtid non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen, if you bring the Qoran and the Tradition, 

Can only be replied to by not replying to liim. 

Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhaps ^ dis- 
cussions’ is not the correct name ; we should call them meetings for arro- 
gance and defamation. People who sold their religion, were busy to collect 
all kinds of ex^doded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, as if they 
were so many presents. Thus Latif Elhwajah, who came from a noble family 
in Turkisb^n, made a frivolous remark on a passage in Tirmizi’s and 

asked how in all the world the neck of the prophet could l^e compared to the 
neck of an idol. Other remarks were passed on the straying camel. Some 
again expressed their astonishment, that the prophet, in the beginning of 
his career, x^lnndered the caravans of Quraish ; that he had fourteen wives ; 
that any married woman was no longer to belong to her husband, if the 
prophet thought her agreeable, &c. ^ At night, when there were social 


says, is the case with the world, wliich 
will come to an end. But Akbar denied it, 
as he did not believe in a day of judg- 
ment. 

® The book of the famous Muliaddls 
(Collector of Tmditions) Tirmizi, which 
contains all Traditions regarding the 
figure and looks of the prophet. The 
word idol is expressive of great beauty ; 
hut the courtiers laughed at the phrase 
as unsuited to Muhammad, who had abo- 
lished idols. 

This refers to the charge of adultery 
brought against 'Mahah, Muhammad’s 
favorite wife. The whole story will he 
found in Sale’s Qoran, Sur, 24, p. 288, 


^ The word in the text is Sajardh (?). 
In an engagement Muhammad- lost two 
of his teeth. 

® Buyaf, or diddr i IldM dar jannai, 
the actual seeing of God in Paradise, is 
a doctrine in high favour with the Sun- 
nis, The Shi’ahs say, there will he no 
actual seeing. 

TalcUf. A man is called muhallafhil- 
BhaT\ hound by the law, first, if he be- 
long to the Islam ; secondly, if he have 
*aql or a sound mind ; thirdly, if he have 
reached hulugh, i, e., if he be of age. 

means existence between two 
non-existences {^adarmin). Thus a pre- 
sent event stands between a past and a 
future non-existence. This, the Islam 


assemMies, His Majesty told forty courtiers to sit down as ^ Tlie Forty/ and 
every one niiglit say or ask wliat lie liked. If tkeii any one broiiglit up a 
question coimeeted witli law or religion, tkey said, You had better ask tlie 
MuHas about tliat, as we only settle tbings wMcli appeal to man’s reason.” 
But it is impossible for me to relate tbe blasx:)liemous remarks wMcb tliey 
made about tlie QaMhah, wben bistorical books liappened to be read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khalifahs, and the 
quarrel about Fadak, the war of yifiin,^ &c., — would that I were deaf I The 
Shi’ alls, of course, gained the day, and the Sunnis were defeated; the good were 
in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day a new order was given, and 
a new aspersion or a new doubt came u^); and His Majesty saw in the 
discomfiture of one x>arty a proof for his own infallibility, entirely forgetful 
of the proverb, ‘ Who slanders others, slanders himself.’*^' The ignorant 
vulgar had nothing on their tongues but ^ Alldlm AJcbar\ and they looked 
ux)on rex)eating this j)hrase, which created so much commotion, as a daily 
religious exercise. Mulla Sheri, at this time, composed a qifali of ten verses, 
in which the following occur : — 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 

Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness, 

'Will be rex>eated at the feast of the rich, and as a x>rayer by the poor : 

^ This year the emx)eror has claimed x^rox^hetship, 

Next year, if God wiU, he will be God.’ 

At the new year’s day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the ’IJlamas 
and the "tke Qazis and the Mufti of the realm, to drink 

wine.'^^ ^ And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, esxoeciaUy 
Faizi, called out, Here is a bumx^er to the confusion of the lawyers I” 
On the last day of tliis feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth degree of 
Aries (a day called Bharafii-lsliaraf^ and considered x:>articularly holy by 
His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new j%irs, or horses, 


Makkah, which Patiniah claimed as her 
own ; hut Abu Bakr would not let her 
have it. is a place near the Eu- 

phmtes, where a battle took place between 
All and Mu’awiyah. 

Both affairs form, even now-a-days, 
subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and 
Sbi ahs. Hence the author of the Dabi- 
stan has also made use of them in his 
Dialogues. The reader will find more 
particulars in the notes to the English 
translation of the Dabistan, 


^ The Chihil iandn, or 40 Ahddls. 
After the death of Muhammad, the last 
of the long series of prophets, the earth 
complained to God, that henceforth she 
would no longer he honored by prophets 
walking on her surface. God promised 
her, that there should alwaj^s be on earth 
forty (according to some, seventy-two) 
holy men, Abdals, for whose sake He 
would let the earth remain. The chief of 
the Forty is called G-Jums. 

^ FadaJc is a village not far from 
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or dresses of lioiior, according to tiro rules of liosj)itality, or in proportion of 
tlie tribute tliey liad brought.’’ 

In this year Gnlbadan Begmn [Akbar’s aunt] and Saliniali 
Sultan Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after 
Shah Abu Turab also, and I’timM Khan of Grujrat, returned from the 
pilgrimage, and brought an immense stone with them, which had to 
be transj^orted on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu 
Turab, an impression of the foot of the prophet. Akbar — though it is 
difUcult to guess the motive — ^went four kos to meet it, and the grandees 
were ordered to carry the stone themselves by turns, and thus it was 
brought to town. 

[i?. 312.] 

“In this year. Shaikh Mubarik of IST^or said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, “ Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qoran) ; hence it is impossible to trust either.” 

Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
at the approaching close of the Millennium, he did not make use of the sword, 

‘ the most convincing proof,’ as Shah Isma’il of Persia had done. But His 
Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader was a 
matter of time and good counsel, and did not requhe the sword. And 
indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his innovations, 
had spent a little money, he would have easily got most of the courtiers, 
and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

The following Bub'^’i of NaQir i Khusrau was often quoted at court — 

I see in 992 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 

Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empiro, Bajah 
Bhagawan said, “ I would willingly believe that Hindus and Musalmiins 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the new sect is, and what 
opinion they hold, so that I may heliove,” His Majesty reflected a little, 
and ceased to urge the Eajah. But the alteration of the orders of our 
glorious faith was contiuiied. ’The Tdrihh was found in the words Ihdds i 
lidd at ^ the innovation of heresy (990), 

Diuiiig those days also the public prayers and the azdn^ which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the statehall, were 
abolished. Names like Almai, Muhammad^ Ilugtafay &;c., became offensive 
to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, and 
the princesses inside, the Harem, till, after some time, those courtiers 
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wlio had such names, ehanged them ; and names as Ydr Mnliammad^ 
Mulmmmml Khm, were altered to Ralimat. To eall such ill-starred wretches 
by the name of our blessed pro|)het would indeed be wrong, and there was 
not only room for improvement by altering their names, but it was oven 
necessary to change them, according to the jiroverb, ^ It is wrong to put 
line jewels on the neck of a pig. ^ 

And this destihctive fire broke all out in Agrali, biunt down great and 
small families, and did not even spare their family tombs — May Gocl forsake 
these wretches !” 

[l?. 315.] 

In Rablhimhu 990, Mir FathuHah came from the Dak’hin {vuh above 
p. 33).'^'' p_e had been an immediate pupil of Mir Grhiasuddiii 

Mangiir of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters, His 
Ma;jesty thought that FathuHah would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fathullah was such a stanch Shi’ ah, and at the 
same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worsliij)per of mammon 
and of the nobility, that he would not give up a jot of the tittles of bigoted 
Shi’ism. Even in the statehall lie said, with the greatest composure, his 
Shi’ah prayers — a thing which no one else would have dared to do. His 
Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the bigots ; but he connived 
at his practices, because he thought it desirable to encourage a man of such 
attainments and practical knowledge. Once the emperor, in PathuUah'B 
presence/ said to Bir Bar, I really wonder how any one in his senses can 
believe that a man, whose body has a certain weight, could, in the space of 
a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, there have 90,000 conversations 
with God, and yet on his return find his bed still warm So also was the 
splitting of the moon ridiculed. “Why,” said His Majesty, lifting up 
one foot, fGt is really impossible for me to lift up the other foot I 
What siUy stories men will believe.” And that wretch (Bir Bar) and some 
other wretches — whose names be forgotten — said, “ Yea, we believe 1 Yea, 
we trust 1” This great foot-experiment was repeated over and over again. 
But FathuUah — His Maj esty had been every moment looking at him, because 
he wanted him to say something ; for he was a new-comer — looked straight 
before himself, and did not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Badaonl mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian 
which have been alluded to above, p. 104. It is not quite certain 
whether the translations were made from Sanscrit, or from Hindi trans- 


^ As Fatbiillak was a good mecbanic, 
Abbar thought that h}’^ referring to the 
weight of a man, and the following , 


experiment with his foot, he would induce 
FathuUah, to make a remark on the- 
prophet's ascension (mVo;). . , ^ 
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lations, or from lootli, Baddoni clearly states tliat for some translations, as 
as tlie At’liarban, Hindus were used as interpreters. Bor otlier works as 
the Mahahharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, 
because Akbar himself {mde p. 105, note 1) translated passages to Naq^ib 
Khan. Abulfazl also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing* 
the fourth book of the Ain. Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Index to the 
Historians of India, p. 259. 

321. ] 

“ In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun ; during the first eighteen days of the month of Parwardin ; 
the whole month of Abun (the month in which His Majesty was born); 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 
who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During the 
time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as a 
religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year over 
six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing the use 
of meat altogether. 

A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four times 
a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun collected, 
and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the siin ; he then used to get 
hold of both ears, and toning himself quickly round about, used to strike 
the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also adopted several other 
practices connected with sun-worship. He used to wear the Hindu mark on 
his forehead, and ordered the band to play at midnight and at break of day. 
Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed into store rooms, or given to 
Hindu Chaukidars. Per the word jam£at (public j)i'9.yer), His Majesty 
used the term jimd^ (copulation), and for liayyd^ aUy he said ydald talald. 
The eemetry within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

[^. 324.] 

“ In the same year (991), His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Kliairpurah^ and the other JDhannp'krah Some of AbulfazPs people were 
put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding the poor. 
As an immense number of Jogh also fiocked to this establishment, a third 


^ JSayya ''ala, for * kayya hla-^^aMh’ 
[tlie waqf form of paZazJ], ‘ Come quick 
to tlie prayer/ is a phrase which occurs 


in the Azdn. Yalald talald is a phrase 
" used by drunkards in the height of mirth. 
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place was built, wliieli got tlie name oi tTogipUraJi. His Majesty also called 
some of tlie Jogis, and gave them at night private intemews, enquiring 
into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their occupations ; the influence 
of ]oensiveness ; their several practices and usages ; the j)C)wer of being 
absent from the body; or into alchemy, physiognomy, and the power 
of omnixiresence of the soul. His Majesty even learned alchemy, and 
shewed in public some of the gold made by him. Once a year also during 
a night called Bivrdt^ a great meeting was held of all Jogis of the empire, 
when the emperor ate and drank with the principal Jogis, who promised 
him that he should live three and form times as long as ordinary men. His 
Majesty fully believed it, and connecting their promises with other inferences 
lie had drawn, he got quite convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely 
enough, found proofs for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the 
cycle of the moon, during which the lives of men are short, was drawing 
to its close, and that the cycle of Saturn^ was at hand, with which a 
new cycle of ages, and consequently the original longevity of mankind, 
would again commence. Thus they Said, it was mentioned in some holy 
books that men used to live iij) to the age of one thousand years, whilst in 
Sanscrit hooks the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years ; 
and in Thibet, there were even now a class of Ldmalis^ or Mongolian 
devotees, and recluses, and hermits, , that live two hundred years, and 
more. For this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these 
Lamahs, limited the time he spent in the Harem, curtailed his food and 
drink, but especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the 
crown of his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he believed 
that the soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by tbe crown 
(which is the tenth o|3ening" of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his hapj)iness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, hy metempsychosis, 
will j)ass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Tauhid i IldU, or 
* Divine Monotheism.’ 


^ Zuhal, m Persian Kakodn^ Saturn. 
This planet is looked upon as the fountain 
of wisdom. ]SI izami says sawdd e safmaJi 
hakaiwdn suj>urd/I:lQ (Miiliammad) gave 
Saturn the power of writing.' Anwdr 
SiikaiUj in praise of some physician, 
Zulial slidgird i u dar mihhtaliddni^ 
‘ Saturn in wisdom is his pupil.' Hence 
the famous astronomer Abulqasim has the 
laqcih, (title) of Ghiildm i Zuhal, Besides, 
there are several cyclevS of years, over 
which each of the seven planets reigns. 

26 


Tile first cycle was that of Saturn, during 
which the ages of men were long. The 
last cycle is that of the moon, during 
which people do not attain a very old 
age. It existed already at the time of 
Hafiz, who says, In cldfi shorest Jcih dar 
dam* i qamar m-ihimm, ‘What misfortune 
is this which we witness in the cycle of 
the moon.' 

® Vide my text edition, Fourth hook, 
p.8,l9, ^ 
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He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a immber of 
special disciples Chelali>8 (slaves), A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to the 
window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the snnj and declared, they 
had made vows not to rinse their months, nor to eat and drink, before they 
had seen the blessed conntenance of the emperor ; and every evening, there 
was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus and Muhammadans, al sorts 
of people, men and women, healthy and sick, a queer gathering, and a ‘most 
terrible crowd. Ho sooner had His Majesty finished saying the 1001 names 
of the ‘ Greater Luminary’, and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole 
crowd prostrated themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins coUected 
another set of 1001 names of ‘ His Majesty the Sun,’ and told the emperor that 
he was an incarnation, like Earn, Kjshn, and other infidel kings ; and though 
Lord of the world, he had assumed his shape, in order to play’ with the 
people of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit 
verses, said to have heen taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honor Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They also 
wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and shewed it to the emperor, 
who believed every word of it. 

In this year also, in- the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the Qullatain^ of the Shafi’is and Shi’ahs were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

His Majesty once ordered that* the Sunnis should stand separately from, 
the Shi’ahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went to the Sunni 
side, and the Persians to the Shi’ ah side.” 

[j??. 336.] 

During this year [992], Mulld IMhdacl of Amrohah and Midla Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor ; for they had been 
appointed to (ladrsM^s in the Dudb of the Panj^b. MuU^ Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled Bhud\ or ^ The Thousand 

Bays,’ which contained 1,000 in praise of the Sun. His Majesty was 

much pleased,” • 

At the feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II. p. 338.] 


^ QuUatam^ two large jars oontainbg 
1,200 rati i Hrdqi (’iraqi pounds) of 
water. According to the SM’ahs 
and the Shall i sect, water does not 
become or soiled, from its being 

used, provided the quantity of water 


weigh not less than 1,200 rati, or the cube 
of 3-| spans. Hanifab fixed (10 

just deep enough that the hand, in passing 
over it, do not touch the bottom. The 
experiment which Akhar made had for its 
object to throw blame on the Hanafi Sunnis. 
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They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time^ 
and declared their willingness to adopt tlie new principles, and to follow the 
new religion. Instead of the usual tree,^ His Majesty gave Ms likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘ AUdhu AlclaA 
was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing with dice, 
and taking interest, were aEowed, and so in fact was every tMng else 
admitted wMch is forbidden in the Islam. A play-house was even built at 
Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on interest 
Q)ide Second book, Kin 15). Interest and shatal (money given at the end 
.qf the play to the by-standers) were looked upon as very satisfactory things. 

Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not to 
marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with QidMqah? 
was totally disapproved of.^ But why should I mention other blasphemies — 
May the attention which any one pays to them run away like Quicksilver — 
really I do not laiow what human ears cannot bear to hear ! 

The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were cited 
as a reason, why people should not believe the words of the prophets. So 
especially in the case of David® and the story of Uriah. And if any one 
dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as fit to be 
killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was caRed a law- 
yer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, ^ What people 
sow, that they shaE reap,’ they themselves became notorious in the whole 
world as the greatest heretics by their damnable innovations, and ‘ the 
infaEible authority’ got the nick name of AhiijMJ' Yes, ‘ If the king is bad, 


^ Heads of sects give tLeir pupils 
trees, not of genealogy, but of disiciple- 
ship, as, Ahmad, disciple of All, disciple 
of Mu’in, disciple of Bayazid, &c., ending 
with their own name and the name of 
that disciple to whom the tree {sJiajarah) 
is given. 

C^iddiqah is the title of 'Aisliah, the 
daughter of Abii Bakr. “ She was six 
years old, when she was engaged to 
Muhammad, who was then fifty years 
old. The actual marriage took place, 
when she was nine years old. ‘ I sat,’ she 
relates, ‘ with other girls in a swing, when 
my mother called me. I went to her, 
not knowing what she wanted. She 
took my hand, and led me to the door 
of the house. I now guessed what she 
vsdshed to do with me : my heart throbbed, 
but I soon got again composed. I washed 
my face and my head, and was taken 


inside, where several women were as- 
sembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, 
they handed me over to the prophet.’ 
As she was so young, she took her toys 
to the house of the prophet. The pro- 
phet loved her so much, that even in the 
mosque, at the time of the service, he 
put his head under her veil, and caressed 
her, and played with her hair (Tha’iabi 
Tafsir 2, 180) ; and he told the faithful that 
she would be his wife in Paradise.” Prdm 
Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad III. p. 62. 

® David counts as a prophet. The 
hook revealed to him is the zahur, or the 
Psalms. 

^ Properly father of ignorance, Ba- 
d^oni means Ahnlfazl^ which name 
signifies father of wisdom. Besides, 
Abulfazl had the iit\o{tahhallu^) Allami^ 
the, most learned. 
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tlie Yizier is worse.’ ^iooking after woiidty matters was placed before reli-- 
gious concerns ; but of all things, tbese innovations were tlie most important, 
and every tiling else was accessory. 

In order to direct another blow at the bonoiir of onr religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the Pancy bdzars, wliieb are held on New 
year’s-day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment of the 
Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other married 
ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money; and the 
important affairs of Harem x:)eople, marriage-contracts, and betrothals of 
boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 
and tliough His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindns, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispeiisible ; to them belongs half 
the army and half the land. Neither the BLindiistanis nor the Moghuls can 
point to such grand lords as the Hindns have among themselves. But if 
others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice, 
His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their lionoim and zeal he did 
not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views or not.” 

[_p. 340.] 

‘‘In this year Sultan Khwajah died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manne» that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from aU sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen jfiery tongues resting over his mouth, but 
God.laiows best.” 

During the month of (lafar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Atbar’s troops were defeated by the Tusufeais. Badaoni says (p. 350) : 

“Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Bxr Bar also, 
who Ixad fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs inlielL, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had done 
during his lifetime. During the last night attack, niaiiy grandees and 
persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Ediaii, ^ and Ivhwajah ’Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan J ahin, and Mnlla Slieii, the and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The Trords az Khwajah '‘Arah haif^ 


^ Vide List of grandees, Text edition 
of the Im, p. 227, No. 220, where for 
Kttsain read Masan. lxi the^ MSS. of 
the Ain he is called or My MS. 

of the Tabaqat reads ^atani 

AfgMn^ and calls him a iLazdri, The 


edition of Badaoni has wrong (j?D, His 
biography is not given in the^J/ar-dWr 
ulmnard, 

^ The letters give 993 ; hence one 
more = 994. 
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express tlie Tarikli of tlie defeat, by one less. Hakim Abnlfatli and Zaiii 
Kliaii, on the 5tli Eabihdaw^Tal, reached with their defeated troops the fort of 
Atak.*'^* But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee more than 
for that of Bir Bar. He said, “ Alas ! they could not even get his body out 
of the pass, that it might have been burned;” but at last, he consoled 
himself with the thought, that Bir Bar was now free and independent of all 
eartlily fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient for him, there was 
no necessity that he -should be cleansed by fire.” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. \Fage 35G.] 

No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule was, ‘ One Grod, and one wife.’ Women, 
on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re-marry, they 
might do so, though this was^ against the ideas of the Hindus. A Hindu 
girl, whose husband had died before the marriage was consummated, should 
not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thouglit this a hardship, they 
should not be prevented (from burning the girl) ; but then a Hindu widow 
should take the girl ® 

Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say ‘ AlWm Ahlar,^ and 
the other should respond ^ J(dla Jaldlulm.^ These formulas were to take the 
place of our sal dm, and the answer to the saldm. The beginning of counting 
Hindu months giioiild be the 28th day, and not the 16th, because the latter 
■was the invention and innovation of Bikram'djit. The Hindu feasts, 
likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. But the order 
■was not obeyed, though farmaiis to that effect, as early as 990, had been 
sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 

Common people should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalm^n Q-^is. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths, they should put heated irons into the 
hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands were burnt, but innocent 
if not ; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, liquid butter ; 
or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to the surface before 
an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been shot off when the man 
jumped into the water, he was guilty. 


^ The text has was not against the 
ideas ofdhe Hindus (P). 

^ The text of the whole passage is 


doubtful. The readings ofthe three MSS, 
which Maulawi Agha Ahmad AH had in 
editing Bad^om, give no sense. 
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People should be buried with their heads towards the east, and their feet 
towards the west/ His Majesty eyen eommeuced to sleep in this positioii..” 

[^. 363.] 

In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended . 
to ah. People should learn Astronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, and 
Philosophy. The Tarikh of this order is Fasd^ i fazl (995) ,’^ 

On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khan Khaiian, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed gover-' 
nor of Bahar, Hajipur and Patna); and whilst they were drinking, > His 
■Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Paith, in order to test M^n 
Singh. He said without reserve, “If Your Majesty mean by the term of 
membership, willingness to sacrifice one’s life, I have given pretty clear 
proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me ; but if the 
term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a Hindu. 
And if I am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to say so — 
but besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion.” The 
emperor then gave up urging him. 

During the month of Cafar 996, Mirza Piilad Beg Baiias managed* 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of T’hat’hah, on some pretext, out of his 
hoTise, and stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shi’ahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Tdrikh of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihe klianjar i PiiZdc?, ^ Hail, steel of Fulad^ or by Khkhi 
‘ hellish hog 1’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his agony, 
I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig,''^ and others too 
witnessed it — 0 God I we take refuge with Thee against the evil which may 
befall us !„ His Majesty had Mirzd Pulad tied to the foot of an elephant 
and dragged through the streets of Ldlior ; for when Hakim Abiilfath, at 
the request of the emperor, had asked the Mfrza, whether he had stabbed 
at the Mulla from religious,, hatred, he had said, “ If religious hatred had 
been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater one® than the 
MuUd.” The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, who said, 

“ This fellow is a scoundrel ; he must not be allowed to remain alive,” and 
ordered his execution, though the people of the Harem asked the emperor 
to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The Mulla outlived 


^ This was an insult, because tke 
Mabammadans in India face the west 
during prayer. Vide Journal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal for 1868, p. 56. 

® Sunnis assert that this transfigura- 
tion into an animal (maskh) happens 
very often to Shi ahs, because they revile 
the Qahdhah. Faizi, according to Ba- 


daoni, looked a-nd„ barked like a dog, 
when dying. Another thing which the 
Sunnis all over India quote as a great 
proof of the correctness of their mazhah^ 
is that no Shiah can ever become a hdjiz, 
i, no Shi’ah can commit the Qoran to . 
memory. 

^ Either Akbar, or Abulfazl, 
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tlie Mirza tliree or four days. TKe SM’alis, at tlie tim of wasliiiig ins 
corpse, say tliat, in conformity witli tlieir religion, tliey put a long nail into 
the anus, and plunged Mm several times into the river. ^ After his burial, 
Shaikh Faizi and Shaikh Abulfazl put guards over his grave ; but notwith- 
standing all precaution, during the year His Majesty went to Kashmir, the 
people of Labor, one night, took the hideous corpse of the MuUa from the 
grave, and burned it.’’ 

[pp. 375, 376, 380.j 

^^In 999, the flesh of- oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her ; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 
forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a butcher, he was to 
lose Ms hand, or if he belonged to the butcher’s relations, the fingers which 
he used in eating. 

In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.” 

In 1002, special orders were given to the kotwdh to carry out 
Akbar’s conmiands. They will be found in the Third book of the Ain, 
Ain 5. The following are new : 

If any of the darsawiyyah^ disciples died, whether man or woman, they 
should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck of the 
corpse, and thrwit into tlie river, and then they should take out the corpse, 
and burn it at a jilace where no watir was. But this order is based upon a 
fundamental rule, wMch His Majesty indicated, but wM.ch I cannot here 
mention. 

If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, whether 
veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her husband, she 
should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there what she liked.” 

391.] 

“At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to repay' 
their price. Hindus who, when yoiing, had foom pressure become Musal- 
mans, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man should 
be interfered with on account of Ms religion, and every one should be 
allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman fall in love 
with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken from bim, 


^ This was done to clean the intestines 
of faeces, which were thrown into the 
river from which the Sunnis got their 


water. . 

® Prom darsan, for which vide p. 

157 , 1 . 1 , 
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by force, and be given back to ber family. People sbould not be molested, 
if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol temples, or fire 
temples.” 

[p, 398.] 

“ In this year A’zam Khati returned from Makkah, where he had suffered 
much harm at the hands of the Shanfs,^ and throwing away the blessing 
which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately on his 
return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijclaJi and following all other rules 
of discij)leship ; he cut off‘ his beard, and was very forward at social meetings 
and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith from the Eeverend 
Master Abulfazl, and got Gh^ipur and Hajipur as 


* [p. 404.] 

‘‘Durnig the Muharram of 1004, §adr Jah4n, mufti of the empire, who 
had been promoted to a eommandership of One Thousand, joined the Divine 
Faith, as also his two over-ambitioiis sons ; and having taken the SJmgf of 
the new religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and got Ms MmdrwMp. He 
even asked His Majesty what he waste do with his beard, when he was told 
to let it be. On the same day, Mulla Taqi of Shushtar® joined, who looks 
upon himself as the learned of all learned, and is just now engaged in 
rendering the Shahnamah into prose, according to the Wishes of the emperor, 
using the phrase jallat ^azmatuliu wa ^azza> wherever the word 

Bun occurs. Among others that joined were Shaikhzhiah Gos41ah Kh4n 
of Banhcas ; Mulla Shah Muhammad of ^Mhdbdd f and Ahmad, w^ho 
claimed to belong to the progeny of the famous Muhammad Ghaus. They 
all accepted the four degrees of faith, and received aj)|)ointments as 
Commanders from One Hundred to Five Hundred, gave up their beards 
agreeably to the rules, and thus looked like the youths in Paradise. The 
words miitardsh i climid, or ‘ several shavers^, express the tdrihh of this event 
(1004). The new candidates behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan,® 
or like those who are dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards 
their relations, who say to them, “ My dear little man, these rags wfill be 
old to-morrow, but the IsKm wiH still remain on ^mur neck. This Ahmad, 
^ the little ydfi^ is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect 
successor, of Shaikh Ahmad of Egypt. He said that at the express desire of 
that religious leader of the age, he had come to India, and the Shaikh 
had frequently told him, to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 


^ This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. 
® Bhagt, which has been explained on 
p, 166, also means a fish hooh. 

^ Vide List of Grandees, Second Book, 
No. 352. 


Because Muhammadans use 
phrases after the name of God. 

* Vide p. 106, note 1. 

® ^That is, over-zealous. 


such 
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error, and lead Mm l^ack ^ damnation. Bitt tlie opposite 

was tlxe case.” ' . 

So far Badaoni. We liaYG, therefore, following list of mem- 
bers of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, thejr are all 
Mnhainmaclans; hut to judge from Badaoni’s remarks, the iiiiinhGr of 
those that took the niiist have heen much larger. 

;1., Ahiilfazl. , 

2. Faizi, his brother, Akhar’s court-poet. 

3. Shaikh Muharik, of Nagor, their father. 

4. Jahar Beg x4naf Khan, of dazwm, a historian and poet. 

0. ; Qasim i Kahi, a poet. 

6. hlhduceamad, Akhar’s oourt-painter ; also a poet. 

7. A’zam Ixlian Eokah, after his return from Makkali. 

8. Miilhi Sliali Muhammad of Shahahad, a historiau. 

0. Ciifi AlmuuL 

10 to 12. 9adr Jahaii, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 

Mir Sharif of rlimil, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 

14. ', Sxilthn IQiwajah, a cadr. ■ 

Id, . Mirza Jani, chief of T’hat’liah. 

16, Taqi of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Sliaikhzadah Gosalah of Baiuiras, 

,18. ' Bir Bar. 

Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the Ain ; the" others are mentioned in 
the above extracts from Badaoni. The literary elenieiit is well 
represented in, the list. 

The above extracts from Badaoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of Hindu- 
ism and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to 
the scattered remarks in the Ain, nor to the longer article in the 
Dabistan. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaoni, it will only 
be necessary to collect the few remarks wHch are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with ikkbar’s birth. 

[JJahisfdn., p. 390.^] 

® Vide also Blica and Troyers' Buglish Translation of tke Dabistan, III, p. 40. 

27 % 



Mas’ lid, sonof Ediwajah Malimiid, son of Kliwajali MiirsHd- 
iiiliaq, -Vviio was a gifted (^dhil i said to the ■writer of this hook, 

“ Mj father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the ’world ^ reveals himself,’ I did not know, whether that august 
personage had appeared or would appear, tiU, at last, one night I saw that 
event, and when I awolie, I suddenly arrived at that place, ■where the blessed^ 
Lord wms horn, naiTiely on a Sunday of the month of Eajah of the 3 "ear 949, 
the lord Jaluluddin Akbar, the august son of Hiimayiin Padishah and 
•Hamidah Band .Begum.” 

The second iiiiraele has been related above, on p. 163, note 3. 
These tv;o miracles make -up the first of the four chapters, into which 
the author of the Dabistan has divided his article on tlie “ Divine Eaith.” 
The second chapter coiitains religious dialogues, and extracts from 
Badaoni, wdiieh are rather conjectiirally rendered in Shea's Translation. 
The third eliapter eontains remarks on the ■wnrsliip of the sim and stars, 
chiefl}^ with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars.^ The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the A^in. 

P. 410. His Majesty also sent money to Irdn, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.”® 

P. 412 . Abiilfazl wrote, as a counterpart to Ms commentary on the Ay a till- 
hurst (p. 169), a preface to the translation of the Maliabliarat (ynde p. 105) 
of two jk-s. 

P. 413. "When Sultdn Khwajah,"^ ■who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, Jie said that he ]io2}e(l, Ilis Majesty tmilcl not 
ham Mm hiiried I'ho a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grav(3 with a 
peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so tliat tbo greater luminary, 
whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him.* * * 

Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken a, way by force and handed over 
to her family ; lut so should also a Mmahndn woman, who had fallen in lore 
with a llindic, he preunte-d from joining HindiimnA'^ 

P. 414. I hoard from Midla Tarson of Badaklisliun, vlio -was a Hanafi 


^ Tide p. 171, note 3. 

® Tlie author of the Dabistan gives 
mueli proini nonce to the idea that the 
power and success of the Tatars was in 
some way mysteriously connected with 
their sun and star worship, and that their 
conversion to the Islam was look(?d upon 
as the heginning of their decline. It 
looks as if the writer wished to connect 
this idea with Akhar's successes and sun- 
worship. 


® Ecgavdiug this Ardsher, Journal 
Asiatic Society, Eongal for 1868, p. 14. 
Akbar s live temple was in the Harem. 

'’■ Vide ahore, p. 204. 

® Tbe words in Italics are not in 
Badaoiii. The object of the order was 
evidently to prevent a wuxnan from 
doing what she liked; for, according to 
the iruhammadans, women are loolced 
upon as ndqig vXaql, 
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% sectj that one© during tlie year 1058, he had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Sikandrah, the hiirial place of Akhar. ‘^One of my companions,” h© said, 
declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the Eepreseiitative 
of God [Akbar]. My other com|)anions said, ^^If Akbar possesses hidden 
knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.” Soon after a piece of a 
broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.” 

P. 431. In Multan, I saw Shah Salamullah, who has renounced the 
world, and is (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline, and avoids 

the society of men. He said, he had often been in company with Jalaluddin 
Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, Had I formerly possessed 
the knowledge which I now have, I would never have chosen a wife for 
myself; for upon old women I look as mothers, on women of my age as 
sisters, and on girls as daughters.” A friend of mine said, he had heard 
Nawab Abul Hasan, cahed Lashkar Khan of Mashhad, report the same as 
having been said by Akbar. 

Salamullah also said that God’s Eepresentative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, 0 that my body were larger than all bodies together, so that 
the people of the wmrld coidd feed on it without hurting other living animals.” 

A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that ho employed in his service 
people of all classes,^ le ws, Persians, Tiiranis, &c., because one class of people, 
if employed to tlie exclusion of others, would cause rebellions, as in the case 
of the Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), wlio used to dethrone their kings. 
Hence Shah ’Abbas, son of Sultan Khudabanclah i ^afawi, imitated the 
practice of Akhar, and favomed the Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid 
likewise no regard to hereditary powder, or genealogy and fame, but favoured 
those w'hom he thought to excel in knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the Ain which refer to Akbar’s religious view’s are 
the following:- — p. Ill; 11 ; 48; 49; 54; 67; 58, 1. 4 from below; 
Ain 26, p. 61 ; p. 90, notes 3 and 4, the Sanscrit names being very 
likely those 'which were alluded to by Badaoni, mde above p. 180, 1. 18 ; 
p. 91, note 3 ; p. 103, note 3 ; 104, 105, 106 ; p. 108 1. 22, because the 
“ making of likenesses” is as much forbidden by the Islam, as it was 
interdicted by the Mosaic law ; Am 72, p. 153 ; 159 ; Ain 77, p. 162 ; 
Am 81, p. 216. In the Second Book, Ains IS, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25 ; in the 
Illd book, end of Ain 1 (Tarikh Ilahi) ; Ains 2, 6, 9, 10 ; and lastly, 
the greater part of the fifth book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the Ain had 

^ Vide the notes to Km 30 of the Second Book. 
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been ooinpleted. Badaoni’s Mstory ends witli A. H. 1004, or A. D. 
1595; blit Ms remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more 
sparing towards tbe end, and as subsequent iiistorians, eTen Jaliangir 
in liis ^Memoirs/ are almost entirely silent on tke religions ideas of the 
emperor, we liave no means of following tbem np after 1696, Akbar, in all 
probability, contimied worsliipping tbe snn, and retained all otiier peeu« 
liaritios of Mb monotlieistie P&si-Hindnism, dying as lie bad lived. Tlie 
story related in that edition of Jabdngir’s Memoirs wbicb lias been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Mnsalman, and 
‘repented’ on bis deatb-bed, is most untrnstwortby, as eveiy otlieii 
particular of that narrative.^ 

With Akbar’s death," tbe Divine Faitb died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his iiiflnenee and example, bad established no priesthood^ 
and bad appointed no proper person for propagating bis faith. If we 
except tbe influence wbicb Ms spirit of toleration exerted, tbe masses 
liad remained passive. Most of tbe members, mentioned on p. 209, bad 
died before Akbar ; such as were still abve, as Sharif of Aimil took 


^ Tlie story of Aldiar’s ‘ conversion’ is 
also repealed in Elpliinstono’s History, 
Second edition, p, 531. The iVIulhi vdioin 
Alcbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is 
said to have called, is Qadr Jahan who, 
as remarked above on p. 209 was a mem- 
ber of the Divine Faith. This in itself is 
improbable. Besides, the Tuzuk i Ja- 
hangiri, as published by Sayykl Ahmad, 
says nothing about it.* Hoi* does the 
Iqbalnamah, a poor production (though 
written in beautiful Irani Persian), or 
Khati blhan, allude to the conversion, 
which, if it had taken place, would certainly 
have been mentioned. Khati Khan espe- 
cially would have mentioned it, because 
he says of Badaoiu, that he said and wrote 
about tbe religious views of the Emperor 
things which he should not have related 
(vide Khdfi Khan, I., p. 19G). The silence 
of the author of the Dahistan is still 
more convincing, whilst the story of Mulhl 
Tarson, and tlie abuse uttered by his 
com])aiuon against Akbar (p. 210), 
are proofs that Akbar did not ‘ repent.' 
To this we have to add that Jahangir, 
in bis Memoirs, adopts a respectful phrase- 
ology when mentioning the sun, which 
he calls liazrat Kaj/yir i 
he also coniimued the sijdah, though 
oifensive to pious Muhammadans, and 
Alcbar’s Solar Era, thougn it involved 


a loss to tlie revenue, because for 
every 33 lunar years, the state only 
received taxes for 32 solar years ; lie 
allowed some Hindu customs at Court, 
as the KdJdlii {tvWe above p. 181), and 
passed an order, not to force Hindus to 
join the Islam {Tuzu'k, p. 100). 

^ Akbar died on the Shah i Chahdr- 
sliamhih, \%tli Jimddaduhhra 1011 
A.H., which, according to note 3 ofp. 171, 
is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, 
as in Price, and all European Historians], 
the 15t]i October, 1605, old style. Hence 
Akbar would liavc died in the night 
which followed the day on which he cele- 
brated his sixty-third l)irt]i-da,y, if we 
adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide i). G2, 
Hotel. ^ ^ ^ 

There is some confusion in the Histories 
regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death . 

The Kddl'ihaIindmah{Yo\. I, p. 66) says 
that Akbar died at the age of sixty- thi’oo 
(solar) years and one day, in the night of 
the Chahdrshamhih (the night between 
Tuesda,y and Wednesday) of the 12tli Ju~ 
mddalukhm, corresponding to the 2d 
Jhdn oi Akbar s Era. The If.ir-dt and. 
Khdfi Khm (I, p. 235) give the same ; the 
latter adds that Akbar died at inidniglit. 
^ThePadisliahnamah (p. 69) and Khafi 
Khan (p. 246) fix the jidns, or accession, 
of Jahangir for Thursday the 20th Juma- 
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again to sopliistry, and tried to create sensations under Jalaangir/ As 
Jahangir elid not trouMe Mmself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit 
of toleration soon changed to indiiferenee, and gradually died out, wlien 
a reaction in faYom of bigotry set in under Aui’angzeb. But people still 
talked of the Diyine Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the 
Dabistan eolleoted his notes on Akbar’s religion.^ 


I A.m 78. .. 

' THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 

The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The A7!dc^ 

; elephaiits with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 

I brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 

J month. After this, the Malqali elephants are mustered according to their num- J 

: her. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, during the I 

muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name of each animal i 

(tliere are more than five thousand elepliants, each Iiaving a different name. 

His Majesty knows to which section most of the elephaiits belong — ten I 

I elephants form a section of ten {dahdi\ and are in charge of an experienced \ 

offu'er) ; as to how each elephant came into the possession of His Majesty; j 

' the price ; the quantity of food ; the age of the animal ; where it was born ; 

the period of heat, and the duration of that state each time ; the date when | 

an elephant was made IzMcali ; its promotion in the halqahs ; the time when * 




dalukhra, or the lOth Abaiij i. 6 ., 8 days 
after Akbar’s death. 

Miihaimnad iladi, in his preface to the 
Tiizuk i Jalidncjiri, says that Akhar died 
on the Shah i Cliakdrslicimhili, iWi 
Jnmddalul'hm ; and Sayyid Ahmad’s 
Edition of the Tuzuk relers the Juhis to 
Thmsday the eighth Jumadalnkhra ; hut 
the word is often coufoimded in 

MSS. ^\^th, 

A^ain tlie Ji/r-d/, and Sharif i Irani 
in liis Iqhdlnnmah, mention the JuMs as 
having taken place on Thursday, the 
eleventh Jnmadaluklira. Lastly, the pre- 
faces of the i JaJuhigivi refer 

tlie jnhis to the third Thursday [the 
twentieth day] of Jumaclalawwal [a mis- 
take for alitkhm'], corresponding to the 
Q'oz i or ihQ eleventh, o^ Aircin, 

^ Tuzuk, p. 22. ^ 

® Only one of Akhar’s innovations, the 
Sijddh, was /(n^mallij aholislied by Shah- 
jahan. Luring tlie reigns of 'Arshd- 
shgmii [Akhar], and Jannat Malcdni 


[Jahangir], it was customary for courtiers 
on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving 
a present, to jirostrate themselves, placing 
the forehead on the ground.'^' This 
custom had also obtained in antiquity, 
hut had been abolished hy the Islam.=^" 
Wlicii His Majesty [Siuihjahan] mounted 
the throne, he directed liis imperial care 
to the re-introduction of the custo 7 ns of 
the Islam, the strict ohsxrvaoice of which 
had died atvag, and turned his august 
zeal to re-hudding the edifice of the law 
of the prophet, which had all hut decayed. 
Hence on the very day of accession, *His 
Majesty ordered that putting the forehead 
on the gTouiid should he’ restricted to 
God. Mahabat Iviuin, the Commander- 
in-CIiief, objected at first, &c. His Majesty 
would not even allow the Zammbos, or 
kissing the gi-ound, and subsequently 
introduced a fourth Taslmi [Akhar had 
fixed three, vide p, 158, L 5].” FddishdJi- 
nmiah I, p. 110. 
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tlie tusks a, re cut ; liow many times His Majesty lias mounted it ; Iiow many 
times it was l)rouglit for riding out; tke time of tlie last muster; tlie 
condition of tke keepers ; tke name of tke Amir in clxarge. For all otlier 
elephants eight things are to be rexDorted, the change of its name (?) ? 
the repetition of it ; its price ; how it came into the possession of His 
Majesty ; whether it is fit for riding, or for carrying burdens ; its rank; 
whether it has plain furniture or not; which rank the Faujddr has assigned 
to it. The rule is, that every Faujd^r divides his elephants into four classes, 
separating those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are 
to remain with him, or whether he has to give some to other Faujdto. 

Each day five (transferable) elephants are insixectedby an experien- 

ced "man. The following custom is observed : When new elephants arrive for 
the government, they are handed over in fifties or hiiiidi’eds to experienced 
officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants are called TahwiVi elephants. 
"When His Majesty inspects them, their rank is finally settled, and the 
elephants are transferred to the proper sections. Every Sunday one elephant 
is brought before His Majesty, to be given away as a present to some 
deserving servant. Several lialqalis are set ajxart for this |)urpose. The 
rank of the hMgah elephants formerly depended on the number of times 
they had been inspected by His Majesty ; but now their precedence is fixed 
by the number of times His Majesty has mounted them. In the licdg^ahs, 
the precedence of elephants is determined by the price. When all elephants 
have been mustered, the khagah elephants are again examined, ten every 
day. Then come the elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past 
themselves. After them come the halqahs. As they are arranged in 
sections according to the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their 
value either enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their ecpials. 
For this reason, many Faujdm's are anxious to complete their sets, and 
place themselves for tliis purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Faiijdar is found correct, some more are put 
in his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Faiijdars, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Faujdar 
receives some, provided he musters all liis elex^hants. The Muslirif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also arc brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 
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THE MUSTEE OE HOESES. 

They begiii with the stahles of forty; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the Ichdgah courier horses; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. "^Hien the ten mnhnr horses have been insx3eeted, they 
bring the G'kts^ Qisrdqs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, and 
the J^dryir horses {vtcle p. 133, 1. 12 ; p. 135, 1. 10 from below, and Ain 54, 
p. 139). The |)lace of the horses at the musters, is determined by their 
value, and in the case of horses of the same value, the precedence is 
determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever ofS.cers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-feHows. Those horses wliich belong to the 
third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. If 
horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least 
a complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are 
daily filled up during the musters ; or if not filled up, they are x^ut in 
charge of sej)arate keex)ers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On 
Sundays, horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number 
are then insx)ected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz.^ 
one from each of the sixty to the forty muhur stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten muhur stables. They are given away 
as presents or as p>arts of salaries. The x^i'ecedence at musters of bazar- 
horses is fixed according to the ]3rice. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the musters, 
experienced oificers fix the xarices, which are generally enhanced at the 
time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhurs, have their value fixed 
in the i>i’«^sence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the State- 
hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to wait long 
for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought, they are 
marked with a x^eeuliar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three Eupees for every ^Irdg'i, Mujamas {vide 
■p. 140, note 2), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia ; two and a 
half Eupees for every Turldsh and Arabian horse imported from Qandahar^ 
and two for Kabul horses, and Indian Arab breed- 
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THE MH8TEES OE CAMELS. 

Tlie beginning is made -witii eonntry-bred camels, of wliicli five qatdrs 
a.rG daily inspected. Tliose panv^adis (ofdcers in cliarge of five liimdred 
camels) come first wlio are oldest. Tlie Head Darogali lias tlie permission 
to ]iarade before His Majesty a qatiSr of excellent Bnglidis and Jammazalis, 
Tlien come tlie Biiglidis, and after tlieni tlie Jammazalis, tbe Q-’linrds, tlie 
Lolcs, and all otlier camels. Tiie comniencenient of tlie musters takes place 
on Eridays, on wliieli day double tlie usual number marelies past. Tlie 
precedence of camels is determined by tbeir value. 


ATN 81. 

THE MUSTEE OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to tkeir value, ten yokes daily. Tlie 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on wliieb day double Hie usual nniiiber 
is inspected. 

On tlie day of tlie BtwdVi — an old festival of tliis country, on -wldcli tlie 
Hindus pray to tlie cow, as tliey look upon reverence «^liown to (*c)ws 
as, jTorsliip — several cows are adorned and brouglit before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of tliis custom. 


Am 82. ^ . 

THE MUSTEES OE MULES. 

Tlie musters of tins beast of burden commence on Tliursdays, wlien 
six qatdrs are inspected in order of tlieir value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Eormerly all musters took place as above described. But now borses 
are inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and mules, on M<.)ndays ; tlie 
soldiers, on Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters of 
Finance; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Eridays His Majesty 
|pends in the Harem ; on Batiii’days, the elephants are mustered. 
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THE TAQOmT EEGHLATION.^ 

His Majesty lias taxigiit men something new and practical and lias 
made an excellent rule, wliieli protects tke animal, guards tlie stores, teaelios 
€C|Ldty, reveals tlie excellent, and stinuilates tlie lazy man* Experienced 
people saw tlieir wisdom increased, and sneli as inq^nired into tliis secret, 
obtained tlieir desires. 

His Majesty first determined tlie quantity of daily .food for eacli 
domestic animal, and secondly determined tbe results, wMcli different quanta 
of food produce in tlie strengtli of an animal. In Ms practical wisdom and 
from liis desire of teacliiiig peo|)le, His Majesty classifies tlie dislioiiest 
liractiees of men. Tliis is done by tbe F^osht regulation. From time to 
time an experienced man is sent to tlie stables of these dumb creatures. He 
inspects tlioni, and measures their fatness and leanness. At the time of the 
musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness are first examined iiito, and 
r(.iports are made acc-ordiugiy. His Majesty then inspects the animals liinisolf, 
and decreases or increases the degrees of their fitness or leanness as re- 
ported, fi,xing at the same time the fine for leanneps. If, for some reason, the 
allowance of grain or grass of an animal had been lessened, proper account 
is taken of sudi a decjrease. The leanness of an elephant has been divided 
into thii’teeii classes. ^ 


^ Tlie object of tliis curious regulation 
was to (leterniine tbe amount of the fines 
wliicli Akliar could justly inflict on the 
officers in charge of the animals helongiiig 
to the Court, if the condition of the 
animals did not correspond to his expect- 
ations. The daily quanta of food sup- 
plied to the animals had been fixed by 
minute rules (Ains 43, 51, 02, 67, 70), 
and the several Daroghahs (store-keepers) 
-entered into their vozndmehahs, or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each 
animal. These day-books were produced 
at the musters, and special officers 
measured tlie fafuess of each animal, and 
compared it vitli the food it had been 
receiving since the last muster, as shewn 
in the day-hook. Akhar determined a 
maximum fatness (A), which correspond- 
ed to a niaximuni quantity of daily food 
(o') - l^'imihiriy, he determined a fatness (B), 
resulting from a daily quantity of food (7;), 
though Abulfazl does not specify how 
this was done. Tlie quantities A, B, &c. 
were then divided into several fractions 


or degrec>s, as- 


8A 7A 6A 


8 


8 


&e. Thus 


in the case of elephants, the maxiinuni 
tatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Fd-goslit means a qimrtei' of Jiesk, 
and evidently expresses that tbe food 
a only produced f A, instead of |A. 
The name was then transferred to the 
regulation. 

We do not, know how the mustering 
officers applied Akhar s rule, wliether by 
measuring the circumference of' an ani- 
mal, or by weigliing them. The rule 
may aiepear fanciful and unpractical ; 
hut it sIiOAVs how determined Akhar 
was to fathom the disliouesty of liis 
Daroghahs. Hence the carefulness 'which 
he shewed in assessing fines (Ams 48, 
57), in ordering frequent musters of 
animals and men, in reviving the re- 
gulations of branding animals as given 
by Alauddin Khilji and Slier vShah, in 
fixing the perquisites, in paying cash 
for all supplies, in allowing veterinary 
surgeons certain powers, &c. 

® The text. (p. 163, 1 19) enumerates 
several fractions, or degrees of leanness, 
hut they give no sense. The confiisfion 
of the MSS., is due to the want of iiiter- 
punctuation. 
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For all otlier animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, u%. the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of the 
thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Faujdte, to 
mark, at the time of the musters of the halqahs, one halqah which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the officers 
who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty cent, from the 
degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqah. If the 
Faujdar works in concert with the B^oghah, and both sign the entries in the 
day-book, the Faujddr is responsible for one-fourth, and the Baroghah for 
the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old elephants is fixed by 
the condition of the whole lialqali. In the horse stables the grooms, water- 
carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth of the wages. In the case of 
camels, the Dhnghali is fined the amount of the grain, and the driver for 
the share of the grass. In the case of oxen used for carriages, the Ddroghah 
is fined for the part of the grass and the grain ; but the driver is not liable. 
In case of heavy carriages, half the fine is remitted. 


Am 84. 

ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. EEGULATIONS FOE BETTING. 

His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
dffierent classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, so 
that every thing may be done with propriety and order. But as ah men 
do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and as. every 
ear is not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesiy holds social meetings for 
amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through the 
careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed from a 
field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the egotism and 
conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. Even sui)erfieial, 
worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are induced by these 
gatherings to enquire after the road of salvation.^ 

Deer-fights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creatine. One hundred and 
one deer are hlidqah; each has a name, and some peeuhar qualities. A 
keeper is placed over every ten. There are three lands of fighting deer, 

^ To join Akbar’s Divine Faith. 
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^rst, tliose wliich fight with such as are horn in captivity and with wild ones ; 
secondlf^ such as fight best with tame ones ; and thirdly^ such as fiercely 
attach wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different ways. Firsts 
according to number, the first fighting with the second, the third with the 
fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the first fights with the 
third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a deer runs away, it is 
placed last ; and if it is known to have run away three times, it ceases to be 
khdgalb. Betting on these fights is alLoVed ; the stake does not exceed 5 
dams. Secondly^ with those belonging to the princes. Five Midcah pair fight 
with each other, and afterv/ards, two khagah pair from His Majesty’s 
hunting-ground ; then fi.ve other hlidgah pair. At the same time two pair 
from the deer loark of His Majesty’s hunting-ground fight, and afterwards 
five hlidgah deer engage with five deer of the eldest prince. Then fourteen 
kliugah pair engage with each other, and fight afterwards with the deer of the 
prince, till the fight with tlie deer of the prince is finished. Upon this, the deer 
of princes fight with each other, and then hJidgali deer. The betting on such 
fights must not exceed one muhur. Thirdly^ with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and a^^points 
every two of tliein as opponents, forming thus one and. twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a a water-buffalo, a cow, a 

quchqdr (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between cows 
and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient times. Before the 
fighting commences, two IcMgah deer are brought in trimmed up, and are set 
against two deer belonging to people of various sets. First, with a deer 
belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the fight takes place before 
His Majesty. If a general assembly is announced, the fight may also 
take xdace, if the deer belongs to a commander of One Thousand. The 
betting on JcMgali deer is eight muhurs, and on deer belonging to one of a 
set, five muhurs, if it be an Atlal ; and four, if an Anm, As deer have not 
equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the rule among deer-keepers is, 
once to select each of their deer in turn and take it to the arena. Such 
deer are called Anm. Another then estimates its strength, and brings a 
deer as opponent. The latter is called Atld. In case of Mah^ the betting 
is five muhurs ; for water biiff‘aloes and cocks, four ; for cows and fighting 
rams, and goats, two. A commander of One Thousand is allowed to bet 
six muhurs on a Ihdgali deer ; and with one of his own rank,^ 3|- muhurs, 
if the bet is on an Atkd ; and three on an Anm ; and so also in the same 


^ Mai, according^ to Aih 6 of the Second I . ® Or perhaps with his opponent in 
Book, is the name ibr a Gujrat wi;estler, the set [mid). 
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proportion on Mals^ water-buflaloes, and cocks; biit on cowspfigMing 
and goats, tYfO. A commander of Nine Hundred may bet on a Ichdgah deer 
50 Bupees ; and witli one of liis own rank, 30J i2. on an A|7^a^, and 25 E. 
on an Ani-n ; on a Mai 3^^ miibnrs; on a water-buffalo and a cock 3:1 -2f’ ; 
and on all oilier animals, 1-J* if. A commander of Eiglit Hundred is alloiTed 
to bet 48 H, on a hhdgah deer ; witb one of Ms rank, 30 R: on an Athil ; and 
24 Ron m\ Amhi ; on a Mai 3i M. ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 21 iff., 
and on oilier animals, as *before. A commander of Seven Hundred is 
allowed to laet 44 R, on a Umcah deer ; with one of Ills own rank on nn Athal 
27-v; R . ; on an A Adi 22 B,.. ; on a Md 3 if; on other animals as before. . A 
Gonimaiider of Six Hniidred may bet 40 R. on a IcMgali deer ; with one of 
Ids own rani:, 25 R, on mi Atlcal ; 20 R, on nn Anm ; on other animals as 
before. A 'Jemiiiaiider of Five Hundred may bet 4 If. [36 i^.] on .a 
I'hckdt deer; with one of his own rank 2| M, on an Athaly and 2 If. on a 
Anhi ; on other animals, as the x^receding. A Commander of Four Hundred 
may bet 34 id on a Jclidgali deer; with one of his own rank 21'|- H. on an 
Atl'd; 17 IL on mi Ajihi; on a Md 2:| Jf. ; on a water-buffalo and eock, 
2 Jf. ; on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 J/. A Commander of Three 
Hundred may bet 30 R, on a hltdgali deer ; with one of his own rank, 1 8f R. 
on an Athol; 15 R, on an AAm ; 2^^ M. on a J/d; on other animals as the 
Xmeceding. A Commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 E, on a hhdgah 
deer; with one of his own rank 15 J2. on an Atjmly 12 H. on miAniny and 
on other animals as before. A Commander of One ITimdred may bet 2 Jf 
on a JcJidgah deer; with one of Ms own rank bj if . on an Athd ; 1 if. on an 
Anhi ; and on other animals as before. A Commonder of Eighty may bet 
16 E. on a hlidgah deer; with one of his own rank 10 R. on an Athal ; 8 R, 
on mx Antn ; 17 R. on aMd; 1 J Jf on a water-huifalo and a cock; on 
other animals as heforo. A Commander of Forty may bet 12 E. on a khdgdi 
deer; with one of his own rank 7J- R. on an Athd ; 6 i?. on a Aubi; on 
other animals as hefore. A Goniinander of Twenty may bet 10 R. on a 
hhdudi doer; 6^- R. with one of his owm rank on an Athd ; 5 R, on an Anbi ; 
on other animals as before, A Commander of Ten may bet 8 R, on a hhdgah 
deer, and 5 If on an Athal , with one of his own rank ; 4 IL on an Anvi ; on 
other aulxuals as before. roox)lG wdio hold no mangahy bet 4 R. on a hldvdi 
deer ; with oiio of their own' rank, 2-J' IL on an Atjml ; 2 R, on an Am/i : 
15 IL on a Mdl ; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, tlie ainouiit of tlie het is deter- 
mined according to tlie amount which the oxxx)oiieiit is allowed to bo|:. on 
an Auin. "Wheii tho last pair comes, the betting is every wiioro on the deer. 
A fourth paFc of wluit x>eox)le take from each c/iier in Md fights, is given 
to the victorious wrestler. The lyxoBeniBvtUjA His Majesty makes on such 
occasions, have no limits. A 
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Tlie rule is tliat every one of smcli as keep animals brings on tlie fonrlGCiitli 
iiiglit of tlie moon one deer to tlie figlit. The Bitikelii of tliis department 
appoints balf tlie number of deer as Anins, and tbe other half as Atlcah, He 
then writes the names of the Athah on paper slips, folds them up, and takes 
them to His Majesty, who takes uj> one. The animal chosen has to fight 
with an Anin. As such nights are clear, fights are generally announced for 
that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, and half Icotal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of Iclidgali deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the hotal deer ; and the deficiency in the number 
of Jmtals is made up from half Icotah, One pair of Icoials also is brought 
to the fight, so that they fiiay be tried. Hunters supply continually wild 
deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. A fat superior 
deer costs 2 if. ; a thin superior one, 1 M. to 15 J2. ; a fat middling one, 12 
E , ; Do. lean, 8 E. ; a third class fat one, 7 E , ; Do. thin, 5 ; a fourth 

class fat one, 4 E. ; Do, lean, 2 1- to 2 E, 

Deer are kept and fed as follows : iLhdgali deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, g’et 2 s. grain, -1- s. boiled flour, J s. butter, and 1 d, for 
grass. Sueli as are kept on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, hotals^ and fight- 
ing deer of the sets, get If s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. The 
grass is supplied by each amateur himself. AIL JcMgah^ home-bred, Icotal deer, 
and those of His Majesty’s hunting- ground, have each one keeper. The 
figlitiiig deer of the sets have one keex>er for every two ; tlie single last one 
has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer which are given 
to people to have them fattened, get If s. grain, and I d. for grass. They 
ha,ve one keeper for every foim ; but one for every two, if they are fit ta 
become hhdgali. Some deer are also sent to other towns ; they get 1-J- s, 
grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, they get no 
regular food for seven days, after which they get 4- s. of grain for a fort- 
night. They then get 1 and when one month is over, 1-J s. 

In the doer park, Mangahdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff- 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty lias 12,000 deer; they are divided into chfferent classes^ 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is also a stud 
for deer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets 11- s. grain, 
and f d. for grass. A now born deer drinks the milk of tlie dam for two 
montliB, wliich is reckoned as equivalent to J s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
J d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young male ones also 
get weaned after two months, when they get f b. of grain, which is increased 
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by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
From the liftli to the eighth month, they get d, for grass, after .which 
period they get ^ i, for grass. 

I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty announces them also for clay time ; hut 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 

i. ■ ' 

Am 85 . 

ON BHILDINGS. 

Hegnlations for house-building in general are necessary ; they are 
required tor the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in towns^ 
without which there would he no progress. Hence His Majesty plans 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garment 
of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, which protect 
the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. Delightful 
villas, and imposing to’wers have also been bnilt. They afford excellent 
protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of the princesses 
of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is so necessary for 
worldly x^ower. 

Everywhere also Scfrdis have . been built, wMch are the comfort of 
travellers and the as3dum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are being 
dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools and 
places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of knowledge 
is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has enquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to he managed, and requires such large sums. lie 
has passed new rtgailations, Idndled the lamp of honesty, and put a stock 
of practical knowledge into the hands of simxde and inexperienced men. 


ATN 86. 

THE PRICES OP BHILPING MATEPJAL, &c. 

Many peojde are desirous of building houses; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 


carefully inc[ixired into tlieir profits and losses, and lias fixed tlie prices of 
articles in sncli a manner, that both parties are satisfied. 

Hed scmdstone costs 3 d. per man. It is obtainable in the hills of 
Eathpiir Sihri, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the pictme book of 
Mtim [the great painter of the Sassanides]. Pieces of red standstone 
{Bang i gul-klah)^ broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the phari, 
which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 3 gaz long, 
2^- y. broad, and 1 g, high. Such a heap contains 172 mans^ and has a value 
of 250 <?., i. (?., at the rate of 1 d. 11 Jy per man. 

Brichs are of three kinds : burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Thougli the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
Bcrs^ and cost 30 d. per mille. The second class cost 24 d.^ and the third 
10 d. per thousand.^ 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. Sisaun, unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 IldM gaz long, and 8 Tassujes^ 
broad and high, costs d. 6/. But if the height be only 5 or 6 T., 11 
1 Of y. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. NazM, called in 
Hindi Jidh.'' A beam, 10 T. broad and high, costs per gaz 5 d. 13f /. ; and 
a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs per gaz 5 d. Sf /. 
3. Basayig (?), called in Hindi Kari ; a beam 3 T. broad, and 4 gaz long, 
costs 5 d. 17| y. 4. iier,- 1 T. broad and high, 4 gazlon^, 5 d. I7j- j. ; so also 
Tut, or Mulbery. 5. MtigUUn (Babul), of the same cubic content as No. 4., 
5 d. 2j. 6. Sirs, size as before, 10 c?. 4 j. 7. Baydl, same size, first quality 
8 d. 22-1- y. ; second quality, 8 d. O-J-y 8. BaMyin, same size, 5 d. 2 j. 

Gaj i Shh''m, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahirah, 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 B. per three mans j but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. Bang in qaVi, per man 5 d. 5 j. ’ Cadaft 
5 d. Chdinah, or quick lime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of hangur, 
a kind a solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 ; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Tiir^n, tinned ; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d. Indian do., tinned, S-J- d. ; plain ones, 4 d. 12 j. 

Gul Mchh (large nails with broad heads), 12 d. per ser. Bindr mails, 
5 d. per ser. Gogah, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hundred • 
second quality, 5 d. ; smallest, 4 d. 


^ This word is spelt CMdli in Afii 
90, Eo. 59. 

^ “ The was in great request in Ak- 

bar s time as a building timber, but is now 


little used, except for kinposts and tiebeams, 
as the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 
that of Salwood.” Balfour s Timher Trees 
of India* 
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ScTOfs and imtsV cMefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 

; plain, 4 

King's, tinned, 6 d. ^oer ser ; plain^ 4 d* 

IP}ia])rel^ or tiles. Tliey are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are nsed for the roofs of honses, as a protection against heat and 
cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per mUle ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qxilbali^ or sponts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bdm^ or bamboo. It is used for sx^ears. First quality, 15 d. for 
twenty pieces ; second quality, 12 d. for do. ; third quality, 10 d. for do. 
The x)ince of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a ];)eeiiliar kind 
is sold at 8 Ashrafis [Muhurs] per piece. They are used for malting thrones. 
Bamboo, at a rux^eey^^r piece, is common. Fatal is made of the reed whidi is 
used for qcilaim (x}ens). It is used for covering ceilings. First quality, cleaned, 
\\d.per equate gaz ; second quality. Id. Sometimes they soil at 2 d. 
for x)ieces 2 gaz long, and 1 g. broad. Birhi is made of very fine qalam reeds, 
looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold at the rate of H- d. per pair, 1-J- g. 
long, and 16 girilis broad. The ceilings and walls of houses are adorned 
with it. 

Elim is the sweot-smeUing root of a kind of grass, whicli grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screon>s of it, whicli are 
X)laeed before the door and sx^rinkled with water. This renders the air cool 
and x^erfumed. Price, 1-J- R. per man. 

Kali i chappar (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, winch are called 
in ‘ILmdi picUh, per set from 100 to 10 d. 

Fkus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kdh i FdVh, straw, &c., which is x)ut on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mane. 

Miinj, the bark of qalam reeds, used for making i*opes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

San is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. Peoxde also make 
ropes of it for well buckets, &c., 3 d. 2)er man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man. 

Sirkh i hold, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet Ihnestono, 4 d. per set. 

Luh is the llower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it, and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with cxuickiinio and 
Price, 1 R. per man. 

S'tmgil (silver day) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. It is used 
for whitti-wasliing honses. It keex>s a honso cool and fijoks well. GU i 
snrhJi, or red clay, called in Hindi gerd, 40 d. per man. There is a quarry 
of it in the hiUs of Grwaliar. 

Glass is used for windows ; price, 1 R. for IJ s., or one x'>ane for 4 d. 
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Am 87. 

Ol^r THE WAGES OF LABOUEEES. 

GUkdrs (workers in lime), fii*st class workmen, 7 d. ; second class, 6 d. ; 
tliird class, 5 d. 

Smigtardsh (stone-masons). TKe tracer gets 6 d, foT eack ; one 
wlio does plain work, 5 d, A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 

lie breaks, 22/. 

Carpenters^ first ela^, 7 d. ; second do., Q d.y third do., 4 d. ; fom:th 
do., S d, ; fifth do., 2 d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 1 d, 
11 j. for one ga^ ; second class do., 1 d, 6/. ; third class do., 21/. 

Fhyarak (Lattice work and wicker work). Firsts when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodeeagonal, 24 d. 
for every square ga^ ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 cZ, ; when 
hexagonal, 18 ; when jldfari [or rhombus-like, one diagonal being vertical 

the other horizontal], 16 d . ; when sliatranfi [or square fields, as on a chess 
board], 12 fbr every square 

Secondly^ when the work is gliair wagli (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but sldlfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 48 d, 
per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d, 

Arral/kash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gaz 2^- d.^ if 
shmin wood j if nmJiiL wood, 2 d, A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

JBilddrs (bricklayers), first class, daily 3-J- d. ; second class do,, 3 d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. per 
; for laying foundations, 2| d. ; for aH other walls, 2 d. For digging 
ditches, -J- d. per gaz, 

^ The gaz of a labourer contains 32 tassitjes, 

Chdh~kan, or well diggers, first class work men, % d, per gaz; second 
class do., I J- ^Z; third class do., 1| 

Ghautah hhur, or well-divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, 
4 d, per diem ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 R, for cleaning a dej^th 
ofnne 

KhisM tardsh, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 

Burhlnkol (pounders of old bricks), L} d. for a heap of 8 mans, 

GlaHS-mtters, 100 d. per gaz, 

JBamhoo-eutters^ 2 d, per diem, 

Chag^parlund^ or thatehers, 3 d. per diem; if done by the job, 24 d. for 
100 gaz. 

Fatalhmd {vide p. 224), 1 d. for 4 gaz. 

ZaFMrah, They varnish reeds, &c., with lac. Adages, 2 d, per diem, 

29 
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Ahhtsli, or Abater-carriers. Krst class, 3 (1. per diem ; second class do., 
2 d. Sucli water-carriers as are used for furnisliiiig Iiouse -builders witii 
water for mortar and qnicldime, get 2 d. per diem. 


A'm 88. 

ON ESTIMATES OE HOUSE BUILDING. 

BUmch'idldmgs. For 12 gaz, one p^lia (vide above Am 86) is required; 
also 75 mans cMmali ; but if tlie walls be covered# with red stone, 30 mans 
clvknah are required per ga7,>. 

Bnclcluildings, Eor every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chunaJi, and 2 m, 27 s, pounded brick (surhlii), 

Clayluildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick-mould 
eoritaiiis 1 s, of earth and s, of water. 

Asfar/odri -work, 'Fot eYerj gaz, 1 man cMnah, 10 s, qalHy 14 ,9. surlclA 
and , 9 . sayi (vide p. 224) are required. 

CandalaJiMri Avork. Eor every gaz, 7 s. of qalH, and 3 s. surhlii are 
required. 

BafulMrz work. 10 of qaVi are required gaz, 

Gajhdrt work (white- washing). Eor walls and ceilings, 10 5. ; 

for pantries, 6 s. ; chimneys, 10 s. 

Windows require 24 s, of lime, 2J s. of glass, 4 s, of sirish i kdki (putty). 

Plaster for waUs, for 14 ga% 1 m. of straw, and 20 7n, earth ; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz, Eor ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. for 15 gaz, 

Lae (varnish work) used for cliighs [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 
horizontally, and joined by stringvS, with narrow interstices betA*reen the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If rod, 4 s. of lac, and 
1 s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 4 s. of lac, 1 s, of zarnikh (auripignient). If 
green, J s, of indigo is mixed with the lac, and zamikh is added ; if black, 4 s. 
of lac and 8 s, of indigo. 


ATN 89. 

EXILES EOE ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS." 

One gaz 24 Uushjes 

1 tassuj =24 tasie amahs 

1 temiodmah = 24 klidms 

1 JiMm. = 24 zarrahs, 

■Wh.atoA"er quantity of Avood be used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 


I am not sure whether this Ain has been correctly translated. 
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oiie-ojglitli (?). In Sisaim y^oo^Ly per iass'lij, sers^ \b tdnhs \ BahM y^oo^ 
23 A s.bct] ;SVrs wood, 21^ 6“. 15 tdnh ; Nazlik wood, 20 s, j wood, 
181 ,s'. ; Dmjdl wood, 17 h, 20 timhs. 


Km 90. " 

THE WEIGHT OE BIFEEEENT KINDS OE WOOD. , : ' 

His Majesty, from* liis practical knowledge, Eas for several reasons 
experimented on tlie weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus adorned 
tlie market place of the world. One cubic ga% of dry wood of every kind has 
Iteen weighed, and their differences have thus been establislied. EhanjaJc 
wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Scffiddr the lightest vrood. 
I shall mention 72 kinds of w^ood. 

The w^eight of one cubic gaz of 

1. Klmnjak, ...is 

2. Ambli [Tamcmndm Indiea) 

3. ^Atiitxni {Ggroeatpus Asiaticus,’^ ?) ) 

4. Balut (Oak), ) 

5. {Aoacda (mfechu) | 

6. K’iiirni ^ 

7. Parsiddli, 20 

8. Abnils (Ebony), 20 

9. Sain {Acacia Suma), 

10. Ihiqqam 

11. K’harhar, 19 nj 

12. Mahwa {Bassia latifolia)^ 

13. Chandani, 

14. Fhulahi, 

15. Bed Sandal, in Hindi Baht Chandan, {Bterocarpus 

8antadinus\ 

16. Chainri, 13 

1 7. Chamar Maniri 17 

18. HJnnab {Zkyplms sativus), 

19. Sisaun Eataiig (vide No. 40), 

20. Sindan, 

21. Shainshad {Bums Benipermrens^) 


Mans. Sers, Tdnhs. 

27 

14 


24 

8f 

25 

21 

24 


21 

16 

— 

20 

14 

17 

20 

9 

20 

19 

32 

10 

19 

22| 

10 

19 

Hi 

5 

18 

32|- 

2 

18 

20i 

10 

18 


10 

18 

2 

n 

17 

16i 

— 

17 

5 

4 

17 

If 

7 

17 

1 

28 

16 

18 

25 


So according to Watson’s Index. But 
Toigt, in Ins Morins Bengalensis says,- 
the wood of Zaiim, or Ggrocarpus, is 


veiy ligH and is xised for boats. Abulfazl 
puts ZaUvrn, among the heaviest woods. 
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Ilans, Bers. Tdnhs, 

22. D’liau ( Grisha tonmttosa), ........................ 16 110 

23. B-ind. AnwlBh., (IJmhlica offi^ 16 IJ 1 

24. Karil {JStercuUa fetida\ 16 1 10 

25. Sandal wood, 15 17 20 

26. Sal {Bhorea robusta)^ 15 4|- 7 

27. Banaus. HisMajesty calls tlxis tree l)iit in 

Kabul and Persian it is called Alu Balk (Clieny), 14 36 J- 10 

28. Kailas (Cherry tree) % 14 35^ — 

29. Ninb {AzadirahUa Indica), 14 32-|- 31 

30. D^rhard [Berleris aristatd)^ 14 32 J 19 

31. Mam, I j4 22f — 

32. Babul {Acacia AraMca)f ) 

33. S%aiin, 14 10 20 

34. Bijaisar, ) 13 34 

35. PiM, ) 

36. Mulberry, 13 28J 15 

37. D’hanian, 13 25 20 

38. B^i Baras, 13 10 29 

39. Sirs {Acacia odoratissima), 12 38 21 

40. SSsaun {Lalbergia sissoo ; vide No. 19,) 12 34^ 5 

41. Pindnq, 12 26 4 

42. CMiaixkar, | jg 17^ 22 

43. Budd’hi, ..,,1 

44. Haldi 12 135- 32 

45. {JSfamlea 12 12^ 30 

46. Jdman {Jamhosa), ) g 93 

47. Paras, ) 

48. Bar (Fieim Indtea), 12 3^^ 5 

49. K’liandii, ) , I 09 

50. Chan^', ^ 

51. Clitoiaghz (AValnxit tree), ) 

52. Champa {Miehelia aMmpaca\ / 

53. 'Bev {Zizyjohis jiijula)^ 11 4 — 

54. Amh (Mango, Mangifera Indka,) ) ^ 

55. Papaii (Ulirms), * 

56. Bigkr {Cedrm deodar\ ) ^ 

57. “' Bed (Willow), i 

58. Knnbhir (.^), Gmelina arborea)^ ) 

59. Chidh {Bims hngifoUa), ) “ 

60. Pix^al. The Brahmins worship this tree (i^em 10 lOJ 21 


22 <) 


Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


6 1 . Kat’lial ( J acktree, Artoearjpus integfifolia)^ 

62. Griirdaip, .......................... 

63 . liiilierd (^Termimliarlelericd).^ .......... 

64. Palas (JBidea fro7idosa \ ................ 

65. Siukli Bed, 

66. Ak ( Cdlotropis gig anted) ^ 

67. Seiibal {Cotton tree)., 

68. Bakayin {Ifelea composzta), 

69. Lliasora ( Cordia mixd), 

70. Badmak’li {Cerasus capro7iiand), 

7L And, 

72. Safidar, 


10 

71 

34 

10 

7 

30 

9 

34 

— 

8 

25 

20 

8 

19i 

25 

8 

13 

34 

8 

9 

30 

8 

9 

20 

7 

7 

31 

6 

7 
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6:3" In the above weights, the ser has been taken at 28 dam. 


End of the Eiest Book. 



BOOK SECODSrX). 

THE AEMT. 

♦ ^ 

ATN 1. 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE AEMY. 

His Majesty guides tlie Imperial Army by bis excellent advice and 
counsel, and cliecbs in various ways attemj)ts at insubordination. He lias 
divided tlie army, on account of tbe multitude of tlie men, into several 
classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
eivilizati(3ii. 

The Zamiiidars of the country furnish more than four millions, four 
Imndi’ed thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Booh). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one commander. 
They are called AJiadis, because they are fit for a harmonious His 

Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints them as com- 
manders. 

A large number are worthy but poor ; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Turanis and 
Persians get 25 Bupees ; and Hindustanis, 20 If employed to cohect the 
revenue, they get lb E. Such troopers are called Bardwardu 

Some Commanders who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of siieh soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called Ddhliilis, 

In the contingent of a Commander (mmgaMdr) of Ten Thousand, other 
manvaMdrs as high as Ilazdru (Commanders of One Thousand) serve ; in the 
coutingeiit of a Commander of Eight Thousand, Mangabdars up to Sashtgadk 
(Commauders of Eiglit Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of a Commander 
of Seven Tjxousand, Mangabdars up to Haffcgadis (Commanders of Seven 
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Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of a Commander of Five Thousand, 
otlier Man^ahdiirs as liigli Fangadls (commanders of Five Flunclred) serve ; 
and in the contingent of a FmigaM^ Mancahdars as high as Cadis (Commanders 
of One Hundred) serve. Man^abdh’S of lower ranks do not serve in the 
contingents of high llan^jabdars. 

Some Cominaiiders tdso receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Jvmnalds, 

At the x^resent time, those tinox^ers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imx)erial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to others, 
liis Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrowing horses 
(f<ir the time of musters), or exchanging them for worse ones, and to make 
them take care of the Imxierial horses ; for he knows that avarice makes 
men so sliort-sighted, that they look upon a loss as a gain. In the beginning 
of the xneseiit reign, when His Majesty was stiU U-)elLiiid the veil,’ many 
of his servants wore given to dishonest x^i’nctices, lived witliout check, and 
indulged, Aom vnnt of honour, in the comforts of married life. Low, avari- 
cious men sold their horses, and were content to serve as foot-soldiers, or 
brought instead of a sux)erior horse, a tatoo that looked more like an ass. 
They wore magniloquent in their dishojiesty and greediness of ];)ay, and even 
expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. Hence His Majesty had to introduce 
the Descrix>tive Boll System, and to make the issue of pay dependent upon 
the inspection of these rolls (nde below Ain 7). This stoj)X)ed, in a short 
time, much lawlessness, and regenerated the whole military system. But at 
tliat time the reguMions regarding the Imx)erial brand were not issued, as His 
Majesty had adoj)ti^|he advice of some inexx)erienced men, who look upon 
branding an animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot 
distingiiisli that which is good from that which is had, having neither 
respect for themselves nor tlieir master, and who think to |>romote a cause 
by ruining it, thus acting against their own interest) adox)ted other vicious 
Xmactices, which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses comxmlsory, in addition to the Descriptive Boll 
System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of diseij)line 
and } )eeame worthy men, whilst imx^ortunate, low men were taught lionorahle- 
ness and manliness, Tlie unfeeling and avaricious learned the luxury of 
magnanimity. The army resembled a newly irrigated garden. Even for the 
Treasury the new regulations x")roved beneficial. Such are the results which 
wisdom and x>i'actieal knowledge can pi^oduce I Branding a horse may 
indeed inflict pain ,* hut wlien viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of 
much satisfaction to the thinking man. 


ON THE ANIMALS OF THE AEMY. . 

In tlie IStii year of Ms reign, His Alajesty introduced tiie branding 
system \yide p. 140, note 1]. TKe ranks of tke men were also laid down in 
tke best manner, and tlie classification of tbe animals belonging to tbe army 
was attended to. The requirements for eacb were noted down, and excellent 
regulations were issued. Tlie maximum and minimum prices were enquired 
into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A proper clieck by 
accounts was enforced, and regulations on tMs subject were laid down. Tlie 
Baklisliis were also freed from the heavy responsibility of bringing new . 
men, and every tMiig went on smoothly. 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arahs^ Persian 
horses^ Muj annas, TwrM horses, Ydhus, Tams, a,nd Jan^hh liorses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 dams ]^er niensem ; and get daily 6 s, of grain (the 
price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. per 
man), 2| d. of g’hi, 2 d. for sugar, and Z d. for grass. Also, for a jul, artak, 
ydipesh, girth (His Majesty does not eaU. it tmig, but fardkhi), gadik, 
nakhtahlmul, (which the vulgar pronounces (idimh\rnagasrdn, 

comb, hatfJdi (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), towel, 
pdihcmd, nails, &c., [ride^. 136], d. per mensem, wMch outlay is called 
Jcharj i yarlig i asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 60 d. for 
the saddle, and an apoMl^) every second month ; 7 d. per mensem for shoes ; 
and 6t3 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance, if he takes charge 
of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as His Majesty cares for the comfort of 
• the army, and enquires into the satisfactory condition of the soldiers, he 
increased, in the very beginning, tMs allowance of 479 d. by 81 d. and 
when the value of the Eupee was increased from 35 to 40 dams, His Majesty 
granted a second additional aUowance of 80 d. This coin [the Eupee] is 
always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards, a third additional allowance 
of 2 (80 /^.) was ordered to be given for each class of horses, except 

Janglahs, which horses are now-a-days entirely left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia, or such as resemble Persian 
horses in shape and hearing. Monthly allowance, 680 c?. Of tMs, 458 d. are 
necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, m%. 10 d. for theyar% 
10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first increase wliieh was 
given, amounted to 67 d.\ the second, to 75 d . ; the third to 80 c?. Total 680 
The third class, or Mujannas horses, resemble Persian horses [ride 
p. 140, note 2], and are mostly Turki, or Persian geldings. Monthly cost 
30 



5(j(^ (L Of this, S58 (I are for necessaries. Tlie allowance for these horses iV 
100 d. less than the preeedingv ‘‘10 less for sugar; 30 less for 

saddle, hriclle, See . ; 15 fZ. less in g’hi ; 8 d- less for the groom ; 2 d. less for 
shoeing. First increase sanctioned bj His Majesty, 72 d. ; second, 50 ; 

third, 80 

The Jhirth class are horses imported from Tiirdn ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come np to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less than for 
Mujmmas horses, mz., 80 d. less for sugar, 30^^. less for grass ; 10 d^ less for 
the yardq ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, &c. ; 2 d. less for shoeing ; 2 d. less 
for g’hi. But the daily allowance of grain was increased by 2 sers (whieli 
amounts to 1 8 d. per mensem), as the sugar had been left ont. First increase 
52 d. ; second, 50 d. ; third 80 d. 

The Jlf'th class (ydhd horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are the 
offspring of TiirM borses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 cZ. Of 
this, 289 d. are for necessaries. The allowance i>s 59 d. less than the 
preceding ; viz., 28 d. for g^hi; d. less for the groom ; 10 less for the 
yardq ; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, &c. First increase, 41 d.i 
second increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Tdzw ; middling ones, Janglalis ; inferior ones, Tdtus. 

Good mares are reckoned as Tdzis ; if not, they are counted as Janglalis, 

1. Tdzis. Monthly cost, 320 d,, of wMeh 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d less than for the Ydhk, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as they 
only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass i It) d. less for g’hi and sugar ; 
8 d. less for yardq. FirvSt increase, 22 d. ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 

2. Janglahs. Monthly cost, 240 d., of which 145^ d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 42j d. less than for Td%is. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sets. Hence there are 15 d. less for grass; 9 d. less 
for grain ; 6 d. less for g’hi and molasses ; d. less for the yardq ; 2 d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 29^ d. ; second 25 d. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly, mules were reckoned as Tdzi horses ; but now-a-days, as 
Janglalis. 

For Tdfus montbly expenditure is 160 ; but this animal is now 

altogether thrown out. 

by the Trcmslator. We may arrange Abulfaxl’s items in a tabular form. From 
several remarks in Badfoni, we may oonolude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was strictly 
prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwals responsible for it ; vide Bad. II, p. 390, 1. 5 
from below. Many recruits on joining the contingent of a Mam^ulddr, brought horsee 
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witli fclienij for wMoli tlie Man$abdar received from the Treasury an alloAvance acoordincv 
to the following table. 



L 

11, 

III. 

IT. 

V. 

vr. 

TIL 

Till. 

Arabs. 

Persian 

Horses. 

Mujannas 

Horses. 

Turki 

Horses. 

Yabus. 

'S 

Janglalis. 

m 

vS' 

'Ctf 

B 

Gram, 

54 d. 

54 d. 

54 d. 

72 d. 

72 d. 

54 d. 

45 d. 


G’M, 

75 d. 

75 d. 

60 d. 

Ur 


10 d. 

4 d. 


Sugar, 

60 d. 

60 d. 

30 d 


ou a. ^ 

10 d. 

4 d. 


Grass, 

90 d. 

90 d. 

90 d. 

'60 d. 

60 d. 

45 d. 

30 d. 

Not 

Yaraq, 

70 d. 

60 d. 

40 d. 

30 d. 

20 d. 

12 d. 

1\ d. 

specified. 

Saddle, &c,, 

60 d. 

50 d. 

20 d. 

16 d. 

10 d. 

10 d. 

10 d. 


Shoes, .. 

7 d. 

6 d. 

4 d. 

2d. 

2d, 

2d. 



Groom, , 

63 d. 

63 d. 

60 d. 

60 d. 

45 d. 

45 d. 

45 d. 


Original Allowance, 

479 d. 

458 d. 

358 d. 

298 d. 

239 d. 

188 d. 

Uokd. 


Isfc Increase, 

81 d. 

67 d. 

12 d. 

52 d 

41 d. 

22 d 

29-^' d 


2nd Ditto, 

80 d. 

75 d. 

SOd. 

50 d. 

40 d. 

30 d. 

25 d 

Not 

3rd Ditto, 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. i 

1 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

40 d. 

specified. 

Total monthly cost in dams, 

720 d. 

pso d. 

560 d, 

1 

o 

GO 

400 d. 

320 d. 

j240 d. 

160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abulfazl ceases from Cla-ss IV. ; 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. GTii and 
molasses were generally given together ; 'icicle p. 135. ' 


2. Mlefhmits. Tlie branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes : MasU, Bhergir^ Sddah, Ilmijliolah, Karlia^ PUumdnrkiya, and 
Mokal^ elephants; hut there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty's 
elephant stables [vide ]3. 124, 1. 17], 

The montlaly allowance for Mast elephants is 1320 dams [33 Eupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahdwat^ a and a Meth^ of whom the first gets 120 d.^ and 
the two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d, was given. From the beginning 
elephants were branded ; hut now certain differences are made. 

Bhergir Elephants. Monthly cost, 1100 d.^ which is 220 less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m, 'per diem^ which makes 180 <7. less mensem ; also 
15 d, less for the Mahawat and the Bhoi. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 

Mdalh Elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d.^ which is 300 d, less than the 
preceding. Grain 1-J m, per diem^ which gives 180 d. lessy;er month. Besides 
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•)0 (l. less foi the Meth, and 15 d. less for the Mahawat and the Bhoi. iln 
increiise of 60 d. was sanctioned. 

^ Manjholah Elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 

IS the same as in the preceding ; but an additional aUowanee of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karha Elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. Grain, 30 s. Hence there is a 
decrease of 30 d. on this account, and of 15 d. for the Mahawat. No Bhoi 
IS allowed. Tlie additional grant is 60 

^ F^handurhya Elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 15 s. per diem, 
■which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only, one servant is allowed’ 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

MoMl elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all ^ payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, so 
that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

3. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s. ; grass, 1 d. ■ fiirnitui-o, 
20 d. ; the di-iver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Eiipee was fixed at 40 dams, 20 d. more were aUowed. 

4. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 <?. Grain, 4 grass 1 d.; furnitiu-e, 

6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of the rupee was 
raised, 10 d., iiioro wei*e given, 

_ 6. Oxen for the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 

IS 600 d., mz., 480 d. for four oxen ; 120 d. for grease, repairs, and additional 

comforts. 

^lephants and waggons are only allowed to Mangabdars, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


J 


ATN 3. 

THE MANyABDAHS.* 

Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
, present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. ^ They aU 
i agi-eo that if that which is numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
^ harmony, the dust of disturbances wiU not settle down, and the troubles of 
, lawlessness wiU not cease to rise. It is so with the dements : as Iona- as the 
liuuting principle is absent, they ar-e dead, and incapable of exhibi&ig the 
wonders of tho kingdoms of nature. Even animals foi-m unions among 


1 V 'manph; in Persia 

ana Jndui, f *e word is pronounced mangah, 
it means £i an ollice, hence Mungab- 


ddr, an officer ; bat tlie word is generaUy 
restricted to high officials. 


tliemselves, and avoid Tvilfui violence ; lienee tliey live comfort ably j and 
'watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But men, from the. 
wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of a just leader, 
round whom they may rally; in fact their social existence depends upon their 
being rided by a monarch ; for the extraordinary wickedness of men, and 
their inclination to that which is evil, teach their passions and lusts new 
ways of perversity, and even cause them to look upon committing bloodshed 
and doing harm as a religious command.^ To disperse this cloud of ignorance, 
Grod chooses one, whom he guides with perfect help and daily increasing 
favor. That man will cpiell the strife among men by his experience, 
intrepidity, and magnanimity, and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 
undertaldng, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some excellent 
men to help him, apx^ointing at the same time servants for them. Bor this 
cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Man^abdars, from the 
DalibdM (Commander often) to the Bah ILazdri (Commander of Ten Thousand), 
limiting, how'ever, all commands above Bive Thousand, to his august sons. 

The deep“Sighted saw a sign, and enquirers got a hint from above, 
when they found the value of the letters of Grod’s holy name f they read in 
it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
ausx)icious omen. The number of Mancahs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allali^ which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 


^ “ When tile collector of the Diwan 
asks tleui (the Hindus) to pay the tax, 
they should pay it Avith all humility and 
submission. And if the Collector Avishes 
to spit into their mouths, they should 
open their mouths AAuthout the slightest 
fear of contamination {taqa^iz^iz) , so that 
the Collector may do so. In this state 
[with their mouths open], they should 
stand before the Collector. The object 
of such humiliations and spitting into 
their mouths is to prove the obedience of 
Infidel subjects under protection, and to 
promote the glory of the Islam, the true 
religion, and to shoAV contempt to false re- 
ligions, God himself orders us to despise 
them ; for He says (Sur. 9, 29), ^ Out of 
hand, whilst they are reduced low.’ To treat 
the Hindus contemptuously is a religious 
duty, liecause they are the greatest enemies 
of Mustafa (Muhammad), because Mustafa, 
regarding the killing, and plundering of 
Hindus, and making slaves of them, has 
ordered, ‘.They must either accept the 
Islam, or he killed or bo made slaves, and 
their property must he plundered and 


with the exception of the Imam i A’zani 
(Ahu Ilaiufah), to whose sect we all 
belong, there is no other authority for 
taking the Jazydli from Hindus ; hut all 
other lawyers say, ‘ Either death or the 
Islam.’ TdriJch i Finiz ShdM, ^ 3 . 290. 
Akhar often reproached the Muhammadans 
for converting Avith the SAVord. This, he 
said, Avas inhuman. And yet, he alloAV- 
ed the suttee. 

^ Jctldlah. This curious Avord is, ac- 
cording to Bahdr i Ajdm, an ahhrevia- 
tion of the phrase Jalla jaldlaJm, ‘ May 
His glory shine forth.’ It is then used in 
the sense of God ; thus the dual/aia/a.- 
tain, saying Allah ! Allah / ; and 
Ichatm ijaldlaJi saying the word Allah 
125,000 times. Similarly here ; the 66 
man^abs correspond to the value of the 
letters oiJaldlah^ i. e. = 1 -f 30 -p 
30 6 = 66. Ahulfazl makes much of 

the, coincidence ; for Alihar’s name was 
Jaldl uddin^ and Akhar was a divinity. 
Perhaps I should not say coincidence, 
because of the sixty-sk man^abs only 
one half existed. 
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In selecting Ms ofiicers, His Majesty is assisted by liis ]oioi\dedge of 
tlie spirit of tlie age, a knowledge wMck sbeds a peculiar liglit on the jewel 
of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the hrst glance," and 
confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the maiigab of a 
servant, but decreases Ms contingent. He also fixes the number of the 
beasts of bind on. The monthly grants made to the Man^abdars vary according 
to the condition of their contingents. An officer whose contingent comes iix3 
to his maiic^ab, is 2 >ut into the first class of Ms rank ; if his contingent is one 
half and upwards of the fixed number, he is put into the second class ; the 
third class contains those contingents wMch are still less, as is shewn in the 
table below. 

TazhdMs (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
fint class contains such as furnish one hundi'cd troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Hupees. The eUrenth class contains such as have no 
troops of tlioir own in accordance with the statement made above, that 
Ddl’JilJi troops are now-a-days preferred. This class gets 500* Eupees. 
Tlie nine intermediate classes have monthly allo^7ances decreasing from 
700 Eupoes by 20 Eupees for every ten troopers vdiich they furnish less. 

Ill the live stock accounts of the Duhiku^ the fixed number of Turld 
and Jmiglah horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Corniiianders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned, generally Ilujannas^ rarely 
Yubm ; and Dahhdkm are excused the TitrM horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 

Note by the Teakslatoe the Mancabs. 

The sixty-six Maucabs, detailed by Abulfazl in the following table 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a repre- 
sentation of the Mancabs wMeh actually existed at the time of Akbar, 
The table may represent Akbar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given 
by Abulfazl himself in the 30th Ain of this Book, only mentions 
three — ^the three commands of the three Princes from 10000 to 
7000 ; and thirty commands of the Mancahdars, namely commands 
of 5000, 4500, 4000, 3500, 3000, 2600, 2000, 1500, 1250, 1000, 900 ?, 
800, 700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 260, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 
50, 40, 30, 20, 10. Of the last thirty commands, two are somewhat 
doubtful (tlie commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the 
Ain, though the List of Grxandees of Shah Jahan’s time (PddMdhndmah, 
II. p. 717) mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command 
of 300, because no Mancabs under 500 ai’e enumerated in that list. 

" Abulfaxl often ^ pmlscts Akbar as a Akbar learnt the art from the Jogis. 
good physiognomist. Badaoni says, ® 
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Abiilfazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar’s Oommanders 
lip to tbe Mancab^^^ of 500 ; be then gives the names of the Com- 
manders of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the 
Commands below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were 


alive, 

of Commanders of 150 53 

120 1 

100 {Yi(.zbdsMs) 250 

80 91 

60, .......204 

50 16 

40 ......260 

30 ............ 39 

20 ............250 

10 .......224 


in all, 1388 Commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher* 
Man 9 abdars from 5000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abulfazl made his list. 

As AbulfazFs List (Ain 30), according to the testimony of Nizam 
i riarawi is a complete list,^ it is certain that of the 66 Mancabs of the 
following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahdn’s grandees in the PdcUshdhndmah, which likewise gives 18 com- 
mands to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Pddishdhndmah are : — Four com- 
mands of the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000 ; Shah Shuja, 15,000 ; 
Aurangzeb, 15,000 ; Murad Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 9000, 
7000, 6000, 5000, 4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, 1000, 900, 800, 700, 
600, 500. 

From the fact that Abulfazl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the PdcUshdhndmah up to 600, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mancabs under 200, and at Shahjahan’s time, Mancabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir, To judge 
from Nmdm^s Tahaqdt and the Maasir i RaMmi^ Mancabddrs from the 
Hazari (Commander of 1000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard-i- 


^ Nizam says in the introduction to 
tis List of tlie principal grandees of 
Akbar’s Court, that it was unnecessaiy 
for him to specify all, because tafgil i 


asdmi i bar yak'ra afmnlfanah Shaikh 
Abulfazl dar Jcitdh i Akharndmah mar-^ 
qurni % qalam i haddi raqa/m gardanidaJi, 



kihd}\ or umard-l- izd)n^ great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure wliother 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mancahdars from the Hazdrk 
upwards. Nizam does restrict his phrases ha martahah i imdrat rasid^ or 
dar jargalh (or sfZ/q or ziimrali) i tmiard mimtazlm gasM^ to conimanders 
from Hazaris. 

The title Amir iil TJmard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal 
Amir), which from its meaning would seem to he applioahle to one at 
the time, seems to have been held hy several simultaneously. Nizam 
gives this title to Adham Khan, Khizr Khwajah Khan, Mir Muhammad 
Khan Atkah, Muzaffar Khan, Quthuddin Muhammad Khan, and to 
the three commanders-in-chief, Bairiim Khan, Mun’im Khan, and 
Mirza ’Ahdixrrahim, the three latter being styled Klidn or 

Khan Khchidu o Sipalisdldr, 

In the Tadklidlmamcih^ however, the title of Ammil TJmard is 
restricted to the first living grandee (’Ali Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizam only mentions commanders of 5000, 
4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, and 1000 — for lower Mancabs he does 
not specify names. Abulfazl gives three intermediate Mancabs of 
4500, 3500, and 1250 ; but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks, we may conclude that these Mancabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the ‘commanders ; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4500, 3500, and 1250, we have, according to Ain 30, 
iir^dve steps frnm 5000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs. 2500) is the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
6000 (Rs. 30,000). The Pddislidhndmah gives fourteen steps bet’Sfeen the 
commanders of 7000 and 600, and fixes the salary of a Commander 
of 7000 at one hror of dams per anmim, or 250000 stating at the 
same time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian 
Dictionary, entitled Ghids idlughdf^ states that the salary of a commander 
of 5000 is 1 A'ror, or 250,000 Rs,^ and that the salary of a Fangadi, or 
commander of 500, is 20,000 Es. per amurniy the 12Elipart of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mancahdars, as given 
hy Abulfazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Pddishdhndmah and the Gldds^ whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaiies appear to be unusually high ; hut they would be 

^ For KJidn i Khdndn, the Khan of Izdfat is left out. 
the Ivluins. In siicli titles the Persian 


considerably reduced, if eacli Mancabdar had to keep up the establisli- 
nieiit of horses, elephants, camels, carts, &c., which Abulfazl speoiiies 
for each rank. Taking the preceding itin and the table in the note as 
a guide, the establishment of horses, &c., mentioned in the following 
table, would amount 

for a Commander of 5000 (monthly salary 30,000 i?.) to 10637 B. 

1000 ( ditto 8200 i2.) to 3015J i2. 

100 ( ditto 700 B.) to 313 B, 

The three classes which Abulfad mentions for each Mancab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 238, L 7. 

A coniinander of 5000 was not necessarily at the head of a 
contingent of 5000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach 
the number expressed by the title of a Mancabdar. Thus Nizam says 
of Todar Mall and Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan, as if it was sometliing 
worth mentioning, that the former had 4000 cavalry, and the latter 
5000 naultcirs, or servants, i. ^?., soldiers, though Todar Mall was a 
commander of 4000 (Nizam sa,ys 5000), and Qutbuddiii a commander 
of 5000. Of ’Abdul Majid Acaf Khan, a commander of 3000 (‘vlde 
Am 30, No. 49), Nizam says, ^ he reached a jDoint when he had 20,000.’ 
In the Padishahnamah, where more details are given regarding the 
number of men under each commander, we find that of the 115 Commanders 
of 500 under Shflijahan only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last 
had only *50 troopers. This also explains the use of the word o!i zdt 
after the titles of Mancabdars ; as pan/ hdzctri i zdt sihhazdr siturlr, a 
Commander of 5000, personally {zdt, or by rank), and in actual command 
of 3000 cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Slididah Khan panjhazdri, pruij 
hazdr mivctr i duasjMh sUiaspah, “ Shaistah Khan, a Commander of 5000, 
eoiitingent 5000 cavalry, with two horses, icith three horsesB A trooper 
is called dmspiah, if he has two horses, and sihaspah, if thi-ee, in order to 
change horses dming elghdrs or forced marches. But keeping duashpah 
sihasjjah troopers was a distinction, as in the Pddishdhndnuih only the 
senior Mancabdars of some ranks are so designated, mz.,Q (out of 20) 
Panjhazaris ; 1 Ohaharhazari ; 2 Sihhazari ; 2 Duhazari ; 2 ITazar o 
pancadi ; 1 ITazari ; and 1 Ilaftcadi. 

The higher Mancabdars were mostly governors of 9tibahs. The 
governors were at first called sipahadldrs ; towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign we find tliem called lldMms, and afterwards, Qdhib Quhah or 
31 
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qichahcld}\% and still later merely QiibaM The other Mane aTodars held 
JdgirSy which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mancabdars are also called ta^indUydn (appointed) , whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tdUndt (followers) hence tdbbihdsMy the 
Mancabdar himself, or his BaltMlit (pay-master, colonel) . 

The contingents of the Mancabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general, 
or the local treasuries ; tide Ains 6, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
^of the army dates from the time when ShahbazKhan {vide i)p. 140, 188) 
was appointed BakhsIiL The following passage from Badaoni (II, 
p. 190) is interesting : 

Tlie Avhole eomitry, with the exception of the Klidligali lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as jagir ; and as they w'ere wicked and rebellions, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases 'of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war ; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Khun,^ the Mir Bakhshi, introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddyh o medially which had been the rnle of 
Adduddin Khilji,® and afterwards the law under Sher Shah. It was settled 
that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty {Usti), and be 

ready with his followers to mount guard and as had been ordered ; and 

when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses of his twenty troopers 
to be branded, he was then to be made a qadi^ or Commander of 100 or more. 
They were likewise to keep elephants, horses, and camels, in proportion 
to their Man^abs, according to the same rule. When they had hrought to 
the musters their new contingent eomxdete, they ‘were to be promoted 
according to their merits and circumstances to the post of Hazari, BuJiazdn, 
and even wMch is the highest Man 9 ab ; but if they did not do 

well at the musters, they were to be put down. But notwithstanding tliis 
new regulation, the condition of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs 
did what they liked ; for they put most of their own servants and mounted 


^ pi. of from ia*m, 

the Indian pronun ciailcm of 
to appoint, tdhin., tofollmv ; then 

as an adj., one loho follotos, d'his cor- 
rects the erroneous meanings of tdhm on 
XI. 62 of the Journal A. S. of Bengal for 
I86a 

^ The i>assage in the printed edition 
isJrightfuUy iinintelligihle. For kik read 
Kamhu ; for hmi dehanidah, we liaw per- 


haps to read ydd dalidnidcdi^ having 
brought to the memory of (Akbar) ; for 
tdhtmh read tdhmdn ; Klmdd, 

lOdQ^djpandh ha Khudd; for an ham, read 
an hamah. 

® The Tarikh i Fhniz Shdhi says hut 
little regarding it. The words ddyh o 
mahalU occur very often together. 

OJdr 0 maljdr {?), For jar, a 

Turkish word, vide Vullers. 

:% 



attendants into soldiers’ elotlies {UMs i dfdhi\ broiight them to the musters, 
and performed everything according to their duties. But when tliey got 
their jagirs, they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new 
emergency arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them again away, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Man 9 abdar remained in statu 
^ dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he was 
no longer fit for anything. But from aU sides there came a lot of low 
trades 23 eople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners {nadcldf)^ carpenters, and green- 
grocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got them 
branded, and were a^oipointed to a Mancab, or were made Kroris {vide j). 13, 
1. 5 from below), or Ahadis, or Dakhilis to some one {vide j). 231) ; and when 
a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the imaginary horse and 
the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties on foot. Many 
times it ha,]}pened at the musters, before the em 2 )eror Mmself in the Hiwan- 
klianah i hha^, that they were weighed in their clothes, with their hands and 
feet tied, when they were found to weigh from 2-J- to 3 7nan, more or less (?) 
and after inquiry, it was found that all were hired, and that their very 
elothes and saddles were borrowed articles. His Majesty then used to 
say, With my eyes thus 0]3en, I must give these men 2 )ay, that they 
may Iiave something to live on.” After some time had 2 >assed aw’ay, His 
Majesty divided the Ahadis into duaspah, yahispah (having one horse), and 
nmaspali (having half a share in a horse), in wdiieh latter case twm troo^iers 
kejpt one horse together, and shared the stipulated salary, wdiich amounted 
to six rupees/ 

'Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were tilings of daily occurrence, f but notwithstanding 

aU this, His Majesty’s good Iqch overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers w^ere not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of tlieir servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men, and 
of animals, carts, &e. ; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the Ain ; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (p. 217, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details {kasmt), 
in order to understand the whole {imMat) — an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times — ^is the secret of his success.^ 

We have not suflieient data to form an exact estimate of the 
strength of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in 

^ So according to one MS. The passage ® Here follows a sentence which I do not 
is not quite clear. know how to translate. 

^ 11, note. 
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the Fdiluhahmhiah regarding the strength of Shahjahan’s army ; tnde 
Padishah n-, 11, p. 715. 

‘^The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been iiieiitioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Faiijdars, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganahs. These 
200,000 cavalry are made up as follows — 

8000 Manqabdfe. 

7000 mounted Ahadis and mounted BarqmuUzes. 

185,000 Cavalry, consisting of the contingents {tdhmcmi) of the 
Princes, the Chief grandees, and the other Man^abdars. 

Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the emperor, 
and tlio remaining 30,000^ are in the Oubahs and the forts.” 

The Hide of branding the foiubh parP is described among the 
events of the year 1050, as follows (II, p. 508) : — 

^‘The following law was made during the present reign (Shahjahun). 
If a Mancabdilr holds a jagfr in the same giibali, in which he holds his 
manual), ho lias to muster onedlnrd of the force indicated by his rank.^ 
Accordingly a Bih llazdri i zdt sildiazdr suivdr (a Commander of 3000, personal 
rank; contingent, 3000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the brand) 1000 
cavalry. But if ho holds an apjiointment in another ^ubah, he has only to 
muster a fourth part. Accordingly, a CJiahdrhuzdri chahdrJiazdr stmdr (a 
Oommandor of 4000 ; contingent, 4000) has only to muster 1000 cavalry. 

At the time when the Imperial army was ordered to take Balkh and 
Samarkand [1055], llis Majesty, on account of the distance of those 
eountrios, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Manqahdar should only muster one-fifth. * Accordingly a PanjhazdrL panf 
Imzdr snwdr (a commander of 5000 ; contingent, 5000) mustered only 1000, 
riz.^ 300 Biliaspah troopers, 600 Bnaspah troopers, 100 yalcaspah troopers 
y. f?., lOOO men with 2200 horses], provided the income (Iidgil) of his jagir 
was fixed at 12 months; or 250 Siliaspali troojiers, 500 duasqmh troopers, 
and 250 yakaspah troopers [1 e,, 1000 men witJi 2000 horses], provided the 
incomo of his jagi'r was fixed at 11 months; or SOO (hufsjxdi troopers, and 
200 yakanpah ti’oopors [?’, 1000 men and 1800 horses], if the income of 

llis jagir was fixed at 10 months; or 600 (lumjnth troopers and 400 yahasjmli^ 
if at 9 moTitliB ; or 450 dumimh and 550 yahaqmh troopers, if at 8 months ; 



. The echi.inn of tbo FddMdkndmah ers (troopers) to the brand (dagk) ac- 

has wrongly cordiny to the third part. 

- ' ® LitenOly, he has to hrt>tg his follow* 
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or 250 dms^ah and 750 troopers, if at 7 moiitlis ; or 100 duminh 

and 900 yahaspah imo'^^is^ if at 6 montlis ; or 1000 yalca8;pa]i, if at 5 montlis. 

Blit if tlie troopers to a mangab bad all been fixed di.^ siliasjMh cIucis^mIi 
[in otber words, if tlie Commander was not; a Fmij liazdrt, ^anj liazdr suivdr^ 
blit a Panj lia^drt jpcmj limdr smvdr i dmspaJi siaspaJi] be musters, as bis 
proportion of dnaspab and sibaspab troopers, double tbe number wbicb bo 
would bave to muster, if bis mangab bad been as in tbe preceding. 
Accordingly, a Fanj Jiazdri panj hazdr tmndm diiaspah sihaspah (a Commander 
of 5000 ; contingent, only dmspah and mliaspali)^ -would muster 600 troopers 
with three borses, 1200 troopers wdtb two borses, and 200 troopers witb 
one borse eaeb [i. <?., 2000 men witb 4400 borses], proTided tbe income 
of bis jagir be fixed at 12 months, and so on.’ ^ 

From this imiDortant passage, it is clear that one-fonidb of that 
number of troopers, 'wliioli is indicated by tbe title of a Mancabdar, 
was the average strength of tbe contingents at the time of Sliabjahan. 
Thus if a Commander of 1000 troopers bad tbe title of Sazdri Jiazan 
suwdr, tbe strength of bis contingent was ’^°~° = 250 men witb 650 
borses, v'/::. 75 sihasjoali^ 150 diicmpah,, and 25 yakaspah ; and if bis title 
was Ilazdn hamn suicdr i dumpaJi siaspah, tbe strength of bis contingent 
was 500 men witb 1300 borses, mz, 150 sihasjMh, 300 dumpali^ and 50 
yakmpali^ if tbe income of bis jagir was drawn by him for every month 
of tbe year. Tbe above passage also indicates that tbe proportions of 
sibaspab, and dnaspab, and yakaspah troopers was for all mancabs as 
300: 600: 100, or as 3 : 6:1. 

As tbe author of tbe PadUhdImamdh does not mention tbe restriction 
as to tbe number of montbs for wbicb tbe Mancabdars drew tbe income, 
we may assume that tbe difference in strength of the contingents 
mentioned after tbe name of each grandee depended on tbe value of their 
jagfrs. 

From an incidental remark {PMiMJmdmah^ I. p. 113), we see 
that tbe pay of a Commander of sihashyxih diiasjKdi troopers was double 
tbe pay allowed to a Commander of yakmpahs. This agrees witb tbe 
fact that tbe former bad double tbe number of men and borses of tbe 
latter. ^ 

Tbe strength also of Aurangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier? 
was eonjectm’edto bave been 200,000 cavalry, Elpbinstone’s History, 
Second Edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must bave been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
tbe strength of tbe contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at tbe 
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strongtli of Mbar’s Mmdmg army. At the end of A'm 30, Abnlfad 
btates that there were alive at the time he wrote the Aiu 
2o0 Commanders of 100 (Xuzbashis) 

204 60 

260 40 

250 20 

224 10 

As these nnmbers are very nnifoim, the regular army could 
not have been larger than 250 X 100, or 25,000 men (troopers 
musketeers, and artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 
lorses {vulc^. L32, 1. 6 from below), wliich were under the immediate 
charge of Mirza Abdun-ahim Kh£n Klidndn, Akbar’s Commander-in- 
Chief. Hence there may have been about 12,000 standing eavahw. 
The rest were matchlock-bearers and artillery. In Km 6, Abulfazl states 
that tliere were 12,000 niatehloek-bearers. The number of Ahadis, of 
which Shahjahan had 7000, cannot have been very large. Many of 
them were on staff employ in the various offices, store-houses. Imperial 
wor vshops; others were employed as adjutants and carriers of important 
orders. They were, at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common 
so diers, as they had to buy their own horse on joining. Baddoni 
mentions an Ahadi of the name of Khwajah Ibrdhim Husain as one of 
his friends (II, p. 394). The number of Man 9 abddrs, which under 
bhahjahan amounted to 8000, was also much less. Of the 415 Man- 
5 abdars, whose names are given in Ain 30, about 150 were dead 
when Abidfazl wrote it,' so that there would be about 250 hiofrer 
Mancabdars, to wliich we have to add 1388 lower Mancabdam, from 

ae Commanders of 150 downwards; hence altogether about 1600 
Mancabdars. 

But Aibar’s Mancabddrs, on the whole, had larger contingents 
especiaUy more horses, than the Mancabddrs of the foUoiving reio-ns’ 

during which the brCTet ranks (iidf) were multiplied. ^ ’ 

In the beginumg of Akbar’s reign, Mancabddrs had even to 
furnish men mth four horses (aMUvmp ah). A BaJM, or Commander 

^ Tlie list of graiidcca in Am 30 is 
quoted m Niziiiii’s Tabaqat which do not 
go beyond A. H. 1003, as the author died 
HI October lo9Jj ; hut it may be still older, 
as Niz&m !)K.signs to several Man^-ibdais 
II, higher rank than the one mentioned 
by Abnlt}izL In fact, the list refers to 
a time prior to tie year 993, when the 


tk'ee princes (Bad. II, p. 342 ) were an- 
pointed Commanders of 12000, 9000, and 
TOWresjx'otivcIy. whilst in Abulftzl’s' 
List, Prince hahm (.Jahangir) is still put 
down as a Commander of 10000, Mur-id 
® C^mander of 8000, and Ddiiydl as 


of Teiij had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses ; hut in later times 
{dele Ain 5) the ChahdraspaJis were discontinued, and a DaMml/z fi- 
nished 10 men with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish 
horses in proportion, one of Athar’s Hazaris would have had to bring 
1800 horses, whilst a Hazari at the time of Shahjahan only furnished 
650. 

Of Non-Commissioned officers a Mirdahah is mentioned ; vide note 
1, p. 116. The pay of a Mirdahah of matchlock-bearers varied from 
to 6 | a. per memem. Common matchlock-bearers received from 65 to 
2| i?. As they were standing (household) troops, Abiilfazl has put them 
into the first Book of this work (Ains 36 to 40) ; and generally, the reader 
will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to the army, 
treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mancabdars. 

Badaoni, in the above extract, p. 243, speaks of a Mm i sipaM^ or 
soldier’s uniform (armour ?). 

The distinctions conferred by the emperor on the Mancabdars con- 
sisted in certain flags {vide p. 50, 1. 6 , from below), and the gharyal 
or gong {vide in the beginning of the Fourth Book, Am i G-hanjdl), 
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Am 4 . 

THEAHADI'S. 

There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Mangab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of any 
one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, and 
are dignified by their iiidopendeiico. They go thro ugh the school of learning 
their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim of His 
Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, he calls 
such persons Ahadls (from ahad^ one). They are thus reminded of the 
wiit^ of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Diwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accejiting bribes, he takes 
daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they have 
been approved of, they pass through the Yddddsht, the TaHiqah^ the descrip- 
tive roll, and accounts [vide Ain 10]. The ^paymaster then takes security, and 
introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, who generally 
32 
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increases Ms pay from an eiglith to tliree-fonrtlis, or even to more tlian 
six-seventlis/ Many Aliadis have indeed more than 500 Eiipees 
He then gets the number nim as his brand \yid& Ain 7]. In the beginnings 
when their rank was first established, some Ahadis mustered eight horses ; 
but now, the limit is five. On his sarhhat \yide Ain 11] each receives a 
farmdnchah (rank and pay certificate), on which year after year the treasurer 
makes payments. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed* 
by the Hi wan and the Bakhshi, which is called iiow-a-days TaciKihah;^ the 
clerk of tlm treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
princi|)al grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, ho receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally finds his own horse; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government ; and if the certificate of the insj)ectors, which is called 
Baqaindmih^'^ exxfiains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming, he is 
held indemnified fin* his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keex:)ing a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no ^aqatndonah to 
shew, ho is not allowed aiiytliing from the time of the last, muster. Tliose 
who are in want of horses, are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as x:>art of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmds money,® and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subse<xuent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, in 
eight instalments. 


AIN 5. 

OTHEE KINDS OF TEOOPEES. 

As I have said something about the MauQabd^rs and the Ahadis, I 
slxaH give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 


^ Or as wo -would say, by 75 or even 
85f per cent. Vide iioto 4 p. 88. 

^ This agrees with a statement which 
I have seen in some historian of Akbar’s 
reign that a senior Ahadi was promoted 
to a Yuzhdshi&kip^ as the next step. 
Vide X)* 20, note 1. 

® The Tagkikah corresponds therefore 
to a * life certiiicate.’ Arabic infinitives 
II. take in modern Persian a final ; 
thus tadiqah {pide below Ain 10], iahli* 


fifah {vide p. 95, note, 1], 

From mqata he fell. 

® Or armds money. The word 
may be Int* IV.,orpluralof a grave. 
Badaom] evidently reads^ irmds, because 
in II, p. 202, he explains irmds by zamdl i 
ditshman the burying, or destruction, of 
the toes, ‘ Avhichpvord the grandees used 
instead of talah iajnds, requesting stores, 
&c. Hence irmds, a request niade for 
military supplies or for salary. 
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Tlie liorse-dealer fixes tlie qxiality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the BaMishis. The description of the man is then taken down 
in miting. If a trooper has more than one horse, they add to Ms estahlisM 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if tMs be not given, he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A YaJcaspah trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an ’Iraqi, he gets 30 per mensem ; if mujannm^ 25 M. ; if Ttwhi^ 
20 i?. ; if a Ydl'k, 18 i2. ; if a Tdzi, 15 jS. ; if a Janglal^ 12 B, 

The Eevenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 but now 
only 15 R* 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now the 
order is not to exceed three. 

Every RahMsM had to muster 2 cMMraspali, 3 siMspali, 8 duaspali^ and 
"•I yaJ^aspah troo|)ers [i. e,, 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mangabdars in the same proportion. But now a Dahbashi’s contingent 
consists of 3 uhdspaJi^ 4 dmspaJi^ and 3 yalmpah tinopers [i, e., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


Am 6. 

THE ESTEANTEY. 

As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remarkable 
duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several ranks, 
and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these .... Ms the Awdrahnawts. Inasmuch as they are of 
importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dams ; the second 400 d, ; 
the third, 300 d , ; the fourth, 240 d. 

The Bmidiiqchts W Maiehloeh-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this service 
is an experienced an honest treasurer, and an active Dhi’ogah. 

A few Banduq^cdm are selected for these offices ; the others hold the following 
ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience and zeal, and are 
therefore appointed over a certain number of others, so that uniformity 
may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed with propriety and 
understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] officers is of four 
gi'ades/^/^n'f^, 300M^. ; second^ 280 d?. ; thirds 270 d . ; fourth, 260 d. 


The text has a word which does not suit. 



Common BmuUqclks are divided into five classes, and eaeli class iiito 
three subdivisions. First class, 260, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
^10, 200 d. Third class, 190, 180, and 170 d. Fourth elrm, 160, 150, and 
140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 d. 

The Barhdns, or Porters. 

A thotisand of tliese active men are employed to guard the palace. 
Ihe pay of the MlrdahaJis is fivefold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120 d. 
i.70rQiD.on DarMns have from 100 to 120 d. 

The Khidmatiyyalis. 

The KUdmatiyyahs also belong to the infantiy. They guard the environs 

0 , epaaee, and see that certain orders are carried out. Pmijdlm to 

*+ ^ JlahhusM gets 180 and 140 d. The others 
get 120, 110, and 100 d. 

to which they belong vas notorious for highway robbery and 

or,WsffTM"^T"“* able to keep them in check. The effective 
las of Hrs Mjyesty have led them to honesty: they ai-e norv famous for 
- leii tiustvorthmess. They vere formerly called MdwU. Their chief h-is 

re hves ru affluence. Hrs men are eaUod KMdmathiyahsd ‘ ’ 

The Meivrahs.^ * 

They are natives of Mmvat, and are famous as runners. They hrinv 

ra^llmr • • anything that may be recxuired. They are 

perform the most intricate duties. There are 
tase one housand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wa^es Zl 
the same as the preceding. ® 

Phe ShamsJwrlxiz, or yladiatoTs. 

Ikmin r r ™''““ “'I j»” to 

™ f , '"'y "»1 rime ip rgaia. Somo of a,m ,,50 .Mold. 

. aelrtoe, «ti,™ ..o ,„.de„i,, 1,.,,.,^. .m,„i 

™..o Moamof flgUrth „,j; tl... Z 

otooo™oMoajfi„ ZZZ 

and u..« mialle, Aield, riiioli tioyoall ,i , .nine wlio 

nitr 

a^em<m. Phis kind of shield they caU tilmd. 


, o' in the T,iznk i Ja- 

iiaiiginPWa/fa i Khiimatimuh. The 

Pen He once picked np tlioyounsr 
S>hah Shuja, who h,nd tallin from aS 
upper window to the ground. Tuzith 


IMdiiym, p. 303. 

Awi tlie iiuiovatioiis made 1 

Ahbar are the Buk-Mewralis, of who 

rndf^ri every place 

Than I, p. 243. Hence ^ 
MewraJis were cliieily postmon. 
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Anotlier class goes Iby tlie name of FliardiU, Tliey use a sliiekl not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, tlie liandle of 
■wliieli is more tban a long, and seizing it with both bands, tliey perform 
extraordinary feats of skiU. 

Tlie class wMcb goes by tbe name of BmihiiUs are likewise famous. 
Tliey use a peculiar sword wliieb, tbougb bent towards tbe point, is straight 
near tbe bandle. But they do not make use of a sbield. Tbe skill wdiicb 
tbey exbibit passes all descrijition. Others make Tarious kinds- of daggers 
aiid knives, and perform with them tbe most extraordinary feats. Each 
class of these men lias a different name ; they also differ in their perform- 
ances. But it is really impossible to give a mere description of them; nor 
would mere listening to my descriptions be suffLeient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court one 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their (commander of one 
hundred) holds the rank of an Aliadi, and even a higher one. Their salaries 
vary from 80 to 600 

The BahMedns, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Tiirani wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindustmi, clever Mah from Gujrat, and 
many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two weU-matclied men fight with each other. Many presents are 
made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best wrestlers 
of the age — Mirza Elian of Gilan ; Muhammad Quli of Tabriz, to whom His 
Majesty has given the name of Slier hamlali, or Lion-attacker; ^^diq of 
Bukhara ; ’All of Tabriz ; Murad of Turkistaii ; Muhammad ’AH of Turhi ; 
Fulad of Tabriz ; Qasim of Tabriz ; Mirza Euhiialisuwh' of Tabriz ; Shah 
Quli of Kurdistan ; HihH of Abyssinia ; Sadhii Bayal ; ’AH ; Sri Earn ; 
Kanhya; Mangol ; Ganesh ; A'nba ; Nanka; Balbhadr ; Bajrnat’h. 

The Clielahs^ or Slaves. 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name la^idaJi^ or slave ; 
for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He therefore 
calls this class of men Chelahs, which Hindi term signifies a faithful 
disciple.'- Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have chosen the 
road to happiness.^ 


^ The word Chelali is the same as 
the Aral), murid ^ a disciple wlio places 
implicit belief in bis mursJiid or pir, , 
the bead of tbe sect. “And many of 
His Majesty’s special disciples, in 991, 
called tliem selves chelahs in imitation of 
tbe nst‘ of this term among Jogis.” JBa- 
ddoni II, p. 325. 


The author of the pretty Tazkirali, 
entitled KalmuUushshu ard, which con- 
tains biographies of the poets of the 
eleventh century, was called Chelali. 
His real name is Mirza Muhammad 
Afzal ; as a poet he is known as Sarhhusli. 

^ By joining the Divine Faith. 
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' in~r term*.. winch people 

heir, + ®0“ie men obtain power over such as do not 

as abonnnable BeoondM,, be is eaUed a slave, who leaves the path of 
. fiahness, and chooses the road of spiritual ohedienced Thirdly, onel chHd 
ouHhly, one who Ms a man, in order to inherit his property Fifthly a 

'T"‘’r »«<“>““ ‘ot^e,n„ li J JSd 

L wT, r “ ■'“«'*» »!•“» 

ty-Beventhly he who cheerfuUy and freely prefers to hve as a slave. 

has dfvll^f/ 1 i2. to 1 d.:per diem. His Majesty 

has divided tliem into several sections, and has handed them over to active 

aaid expenenc^eid people, who give them instruction in several things. Thus 

leyaccpiire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform their 
duties with propriety. 

the vSm everything which is exeeUent, and knows 

ranks oTthc armv classes with appointments in tho 

ksof theaiiny; and raises them teom the position of a common soldier 
to the dignity of a gi-andee. 

The Fuhars, or Tdlki hearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants pecuhar to India. They carry heaw 
oads on their shoulders, and travel tlirough mountains and vlheys WiS 

^ evenly that the 

xaan inside IS not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 

country; but the best came from the Dak'hin and Bengal. At Oom-t several 
thousands of them are kent TLa i it seveial 

Sfiid n X ^ ^ P ^ from 192 to 

dWd. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 

DdIchUi troo 2 >fi. 

X X xf lianded over to the Mancabdiirs • 

but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate tteso’ 
antry soldiers in tlio descriptive roUs as nimah smadrdn, or half troopers 

earrj bowl Dakhdi troops are matchlock-bearers; the others 

elass.^'*''^''"^^^'’ ^ pioneers, belong to this 

A non-commissioned officer of the matcMock-bearers receives 100 d. ov 
get ft ^ 

fefct Horn 120 to 180 if. ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 


* Inasmuch as such a man blindly follows his jjx>. 
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I couldsay mucli more GritHs su1:^*ect, Ibiit I must content witli 

liaving described tlie principal classes. I bave also given some details in 
speaking of tlie several vrorksbops and oj6B.ces of tbe Honsebold. 


Am 7. 

EEGULATIONS EEGAEDING THE BEANDING OE ANIMALS. 

Wben His Majesty bad fixed tbe ranks of tbe army, and enquired into 
tbe quality of tbe borses, be ordered that upright JBitiJcclds slioiild make out 
clescriptive rolls of tbe soldiers and write down tbeir peculiar marks. Tlieir 
ages, tbe names of tbeb fathers, dwelling-places, and race, were to be 
registered. A Darogab also was appointed, whose duty it is to see that the 
men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to perform tbeir duties 
without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army, is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence bis rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out tbe 
TaHiqaJi [vide Ain 10]. 

DdhMVi troops are admitted on the signature of the Man^abdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed .five experienced officers who have to 
look after tbe condition of tbe men, tbeir horses, and tbe stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has tbe men assembled in an open place, and receives 
tbe several descriptive robs, wben tbe men with tbeir horses are banded 
over to tbe above five officers. Tbe amount of tbeir pay is then entered at 
tbe bottom of tbe descrij)tive robs, and is countersigned by those officers, 
which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. Each rob is 
then banded over to the inspecting Darogab, He takes them in tbe manner 
described above [vide Ain 4.] to His Majesty, who orders tbe pay to be 
increased or decreased. His Maj esty discerns tbe value of a man by tbe 
lineaments of bis forehead, and can therefore increase or decrease bis pay. 
He also distinguishes a tradesman by tbe look of bis face from a soldier, 
so much so that experienced people are astonished, and refer His Majesty’s 
power of discernment to 4iiclden knowledge.’ When the rob is' thus 
certified, it is also signed by tbe WdqPah Nmols (Ain 10), tbe Mir and 
tbe officer commanding tbe guards. On tbe strength of this certificate, tbe 
Db’ogab of tbe ddgh (brand) marks tbe horses. 

Wlien tbe brand was first introduced, it was made in tbe shape of tbe 
bead of the letter s'm [?:. like this, r], and was put on tbe right side of 
tbe neck of the horse. Eor some time, it was made in shape of two alifs 
intersecting at right angles, tbe beads of the being made heavy, as in this 
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, and put on tlie right thigh, For some time again, it was 


figure . 

made ^ ^ like a how with the string taken off. At last, numerals were 
introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. They make 
iron numerals, hy which all indistinctness is avoided. These new signs are 
likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being mustered 
for the first time, was marked with a 1 ; the second tim.e with a 2, and 
so on ; but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals should be 
used for the horses of the princes, the Maiicabdars, the governors of the 
provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with wliich the system of marking horses was attended 
to, resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses j for when a 
soldier, after the introduction of the system of rex)eated marks (rule next 
Ain), bronght a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand his pay 
from the time he had last received his pay, wdiilst the Bakhshi commenced 
to count from the day he brought his (exchanged) horse. But since the 
present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each horse with which, 
instead of wfith his old one, a trooper came to the muster, should be described, 
and should get the same mark as the dead one ,* the Bakhshis, at the 
subsequent musters Iield for repeating the marks, were to inspect it and 
go by the brand. Horses answering the description in the rolls were even 
hired, and substituted for the old ones ; but as the mark was not forthcoming, 
the deception was detected, and the soldiers thus learnt to be honest. 


Am 8. 

OH THE EEPETITION OF THE MAEK. 

The servants (Manqabddrs) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efiiciency of the army, as by 
their endeavours, unprinciiDled i)eople learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mangabdur delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
j^gir (aqtd^Y withheld. Formerly when the mark was repeated, they put 
the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse with a 
2, when it was mustered the second time, and so on ; but now, as each class 
of soldiers has a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated at the 


^ Properly iqtd\ Inf. IV, of qataa ; 
but in India tlie word is mostly pro- 
nounced as aqid,* Tlie king is there- 
fore called muqfl\ one who confers lands 
on the nobles ; abstr. n. miiqiiH the 
giving of lands .to nobles, of which the 
Moghul Historians accuse Sher 8h4h. 
Vnie end of Ain 10, Third Book. MMqta\ 
past part., one on whom lands have been 


conferred ; so often in the Tdrikli i 
Fimz SIuih'L Prom the times of Akbar 
the words aqUi and jdgir are used as 
synonyms ; before lus time we only find 
aqta used ; hut jdgir., ovjdigir, *oueurs 
in its etymological sense. ' In later His- 
torians the word aqta is hut rarely met 
with. 
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siLf>?ie([iieiit mastort^. In tlio ease of *ihadis, tlie former exiwtoin v/as retained. 
Homo Jlitikelns, and near servants of His Majesty wlio liave no leisure to 
look after jag'irs, receive tlieir montHy salaries in cask, and muster tlioir 
liorsos every eigkteon months. Grrandees whose jagirs are very renioto, 
do not hring their horses to muster before twelve years have elapsed ; Imt 
wlieu six years ha\u elapsed since the last muster, oiie-teiith of their iueomo 
is retreueliod. And if a IVlangabdur has been promoted to a higher Maiical), 
and tliree years have elapsed since he last presented his horses at muster? 
lie receives a personal (uufi) increase of salary, but draws the allowance for 
tlux increased number of liis men after the first muster. His old and lus 
ne^^ moii tlien ged their assignments. If at the renewal of the mark at 
^stibsoquout musters, any soldier brings a superior horse, in exchange for 
his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who inspects and accepts it. 


Am 9. 

IIHLEH ABOUT MOUNTING GUAEU. 

'Mountiug guin-d is called in Hindi chauh'. There arc tliree kinds of 
guards. The four dixdsions cd the army have been divided into seven parts, 
tauh of whicli is aj^pointed for one day, nnder the sxiperinteudenee of a 
trust v(n’thy ]\Iaiirabdxir. Another, fully aeqiixiinted with all coromonies 
at Coxirt, is appointed as M'lr ^Arz. All orders of His hlajesty are made 
kiiov'u tlii*< nigh those two officers (the iUb’ hl/Tj and the Commander of the 
Ibdai'c). They are day and night in attendance ahoiit the palace, ready 
for an}?- orders His Majesty may issue. In tlie evening, the Imperial 
{n\!e p. 110) is taken to the State hall. The mounting guards stand on 
the right ; tlie ranks of the guards to he relieved are drawn up on the 
Ollier side. His Majesty gonorally inspects the guards himself*, and taluks 
nutiee of the ] iresence or alxscnee of tlie soldiers. Both milks salute llis 
Maj esty . If His Ma j esty be prevented by more important affairs from a tten d- 
ing, one of the princes is ordered to inspect the guards. From predilection 
a.nd a desire to teiuh soldiers their duties, as also from a regard to general 
efik'ieuey, His l^lajosty pays much attention to the guards. If a..ny one 
is absent wit! lout Laving a proper excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one 
u'cek’s pa}', or roi'eivos a suitable reprimand. 

Tlie Iinperiul army has hoen divided into twelve parts, each of 
wLLiii luoiints guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops, 
whethm' near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are sta’fcioned afc the froiitLors, or 
told olf for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
Si} 
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eoTMlitioB, ajul (‘cmtiinie to perform His Majesty’s special orders. Cm tha iirst 
of oveiy solar irioiitli, the guards are drawn up to salute His Idaij^^sty, as is. 
usual oil weekly parades, and are tlieii distinguislied I>y royal marks of 
favour. 

Tko Imperial army lias also been divided into twelve otlior divisions, 
eacli of wliicli is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near tlie- person of His Majesty. 

AIN 10. 

KEGITLATIONS BEGAEHING THE WACI’AMNAAVrS.^ 

Keeping rcAuds is an excellent tiling for a government ; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Tliongli a trace of tliis odlce may litive 
existed in audeiit times, its liiglier objects were but rccugnizi'd in tlie 
present reign. Jlis Majesty luas appointed fourteen zealous, experienced, 
and impartial, clerks, two of wlioiii do daily duty in rotation, so that the 
turn of each comes after a fortnight.*’^ Some other suitable men are selecdod 
as super niuneraries, each of whom is apjjoiiited for one day ; and if am 
of tlio fourteen ho detniiu.'d liy an important business, this additional person 
acts for him. ilomio tliey are called Icofal (supernume.raries). 

Their duty is to vuute down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads <.if the departments report ; wAat Ilis klajesty 
eats and drinks ; when lie sleeps, and when he rises ; the eticpietto in the 
State Imll His Majesty spends in the Harem; when he goes to 
the ’general find private assemblies; the nature of hunting-parties; tlie 
slaying {.)f uuhnals f when ho marelies, and when he halts ; the acts {.>f 
His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation ; vows made to liiin ; Ids 
remarks {ride Fiftli Book) ; what books he lias read out to him ; vriiat alms 
be bestows; what presents he makes; the daily and monthly exercises’ 
which lie imposes on himself; appointments to inangabs ; contingents of 
troops; salaines; jugirs ; money (ride above, p. 250, note 5) ; sayarglidL^ 
^ (rentfree hind) ; the inruease or decrease of taxes; contracts; sales; money 
transfers ; iH'Cnlmh (tribute receipts) ; despatch ; the issiu^ of orilors ; the 

^ .From ivdqiah an event, and nams p. 171, 1. 5. 
a writer. Instead o( wdqiah namh vje ^ Hence tke arrn;rigoment unist leive 

also liaci 'nitylir rtanni^, ^ bean as follows — iirst day, llrsi ejid 

Tlieiv wusa second writers; second dey seeond a.nd 

in eaeli yubah. From^ several places in tliird writers; third da.y, llni’d and fourtli 

tlio Ttiziilr i JaliihtijU'i, we see that the writers, and so on. 

BaklisbiH of the ydbahs often lield the ® Akbar wislied to restrict iJic slnyim;* 

posts of Wiiqt(th}Hnrh at tiiesaino time. of aninuils. VidCiibovc, pe2uU, i. 0. 
f idc Tuziikj p. 121, 1. 2. ; p, 1^37, LI.; Especially fasts. 
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p;r[H>rR whiv'li tire si 0:11 od by His Majesty ; tJio arrival of rcpr^rts ; tlio. rnimites 
tluTGon; tlio arrivals of courtiers; their departures ; tlie lixiiio*^ of periods ; 
tlio inspection of tlie guards ; battles, victories, and peace ; obituaries of 
velldmowii ])ersous ; animal-fights and the bettings on them ; the dying of 
horses; eaihtal punishments ; pardons granted by His l^Iaiesty; the proceed- 
ings of the general assemblies ; marriages, births ; chaugm games {vnh 
Km 29) ; duiiipar, nard, chess, card games, dx*. ; extraordinary xihenomen a ; 
the harvests of the year ; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majest3^’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and approved hy him. The clerk then makes 
a copy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who recjuire it 
as a ^'onclior, wlien it is also signed by the Farwdncln, by the 2ivr \irz, and 
fjy that persoji who laid it before His Majesty. The report in tMs state 
is called iiddfliUltt, or memoranduni. 

Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
st^de. Tlioy ret;eive the yudehM wlien completed, Iveej) it with thoin- 
sdves, and make a 'proper abridgment of it. After signing it, they return- 
this instead of tlie yddddsU, wlieu the abridgmout is signed and sealed 
hy the JFdqPaloiffwis^ and the RkdhdiddrF the Mir ^Arz, and tlie 
.PAruijah, The abridgment, thus c(jmpleted, is called Ta-liiah, and the writer 
is called TdldiHhiawU. 

The Taliqdh is then signed, as stated above, and sealed l;)y the ministers 

f):r State. 

• Ilis Maiesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed ; that 
lliijra be no undue increase, or decrease in any department : that dislionest 
|K,-Nple ]>e removed, and irnstwortliy people be held in esteem; and that 
active servants may work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be 
. ludd ill cheiik. 






AI'N 11. 

ON SANADS, 

Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, wlion the parties 
(express tlioir minds clearly, then take a pen, and write down tlio statement 
in Icgililo liandwriting. Every written statement of accounts is called a 
All classes of men adopt such a practice. 


Tidfii i niuddcd, the fixinggif ^period- 
icnl iiisju'ctions ; opp. hekiini dmddmi 
to conic at limes not. appointed before 
Immb uncxpccfodly. 

^ The text has rkdlaJi, which stands 


for riifdlaJtddr, as, in later times, Cithak 
for (^dhaJuidr. ^ 

For Mir *Arz we liiul in the early 
Historians ’drk. 
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Tlio m)i(vl is iJio vouclier wliich relieves tlie tron.snror of all resjiOTisiblliiyj 
and on -wMeli people receive payment of their claims. Honest experienced 
ofdcers^ upon whose forehead the stamp of correetnoss shine.Sj vaate tliC' 
agToemont upon loos©' pages and leaves, so that the transaction cann.ot I)© 
forgotten. The>se loose sheets into which all saiiads are entered, are eaiie<l 

Plis Maje>sty lias made himself acquainted witli this department 
and hroug’ht it into proper working order, lie lias a})pointed clover, 
h oncost, incormptihle, experienced writers, and entrusts the (lujlar to 
impartial officers, who arc under his immediate control. 

Tlui JDafUir of the emihre is divided into three parts : — 

1. Tlie Ahwdlmlindl^ or entries referring to the rovonne of tlio country., 
'I’iiis part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
incroaso or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as presents, 
&c.) 

2. Tlie Arldl) ^dtaMwil,'^ This part explains the manner in tvliicli the 
sums for the Ilousehold have been expended; it contains tiu; debits and 
credits entered on account of the cashkeopers einphe/ed at Cbnirt ; and lu'^tly, 
contains the accounts of daily expenditure, <kc., lor things bought or sold. 

3. Tlie T(a(fJiA This part contains all entries refi'rriug to tlie ])ay 
of the army, and sliows the manner in whi(.di, tlie pay is given out. 

Some smuuls are merely sealed with the imp<'riai scad. Ollier smuuh 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of Slate, and are aftcuavardrs 
laid liefore Ilis Majesty for signature, kiany sc/;arr/.s‘, liovnvor,. are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will b(‘ oxplaiiUHl 
in the following. 

The Fcirmim i sahfi. 

Far man i saUh are issued for three purposes : — 

1. Tor a]}poiiitments to a Maucyab ; to tlio Ya.ldlship ; to the post of 
BipaMtJdr (governor of a i>rovince and Goiimiaiidor-iu-Chief) ; to tbo tutorsldp 
of the x^uncos; to the rmlc of Amirnhimard {idde i). 240); to lijSYihhdi^ or 

^ J)mm ■ and Vazir. iiieang 

in liidi:i a mail la-])! in ovoiy oHicc ior 
iTitMuUiigpcns, ruling papentnl i'ornis, de. 

V ^ Thr men id>o (jef 'irujiAvr rciApis 
on the Treu,S(fr(j. Tiiis pa,r(: of tlu‘ Duilar 
coiuaimsd ail IlouseiKki accounts, as 
specified above., T'hougii all MSS. i-e:ul 
Arbdh, it is probalile 'that cdimb is the 
more, usual ex])ivssiou. 

^ Or, the <ji chief A wajli [pa/f) io the 
cmnif ; keyce tuajih militaiy accounts. 
Tor iuiij'ih^ some MSS. read kinjiluth. 


^ Eiigli.sli writers of the last century 
often refer to this system of keeping nil 
documents in loose sheets, instead of 
bound books. The sheets were ke]»t 
togetln.u' by a string drawn through 
them. This custom, I am inbwmed, is 
still in ustMu Persia; and suits eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of 
which soon destroys the binding* of 
boolcs. word dajhtr is the Greek 

hide, paivhmenl. QdhJb 
i da/iiir\ j^liaister of .Finaiu;e, the same 
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(1. i strict skip ; to tlie post of Vazir, or Finance Minister: to ti lo 

sidp, (l?a,y master and Adjutant General) ; to tlio post of a Oi(J}\ or a. judi^in 

2. For appointments to jdprs, AYitliont military service;^ for taking’ 

eliarge of a newly concpiered territory ; sometimes ” 

3. For conferring Bayurcjlidh (vide Ain 19) ; for grants on account of daily 
siiksistoiice allowance ; and for grants for kenefieent ^nirposcs. 

‘Wken tlie Ta-liqah lias keen made out, tke Duvdn t Jar/ir (y'Iio 
keeps tlie Jiigir accounts) piays tke stipulated grant. If tlie jagir is 
given for military services, witli tke order of bringing korses to tke muster, 
tko grant is oneo more sent to tke BahlieMs for inspeetio]i, wlien tke following 
words are written eitlier on tke back or tke corner of Ike paper — llmpalu, o 
•itifinhitii hard ward mmdyand ; Icdryardn i m shiyhl chihraltnawdi haumd (tills 
is special ; tke estimate ' for tke salary may ke made out. Tlie proper ' 
okicors arc to prepare tke descriptive rolls). Wken tke korses are tken 
branded at tke time of tko muster, tke JjulchMycncral takes tke TidViyali^ 
keeps it, and bands instead of it a writing specifying tke amount of tke 
nioutkly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

Tkis paper, wliick tke JJahhsM grants instead of tke TaUiyali^ is called 
BmddmL 

Tile Barlchats are entered in tke daftars of ail Bul-IJaMsM^, ancl are 
distingnisked Iiy particular marks. Tke Dvedn tiien keeps tke Sarhhat 
wirk Jiiiiiself, prepares an account of tke annual and moiitkly salary due on 
it, and reports tlie matter to Ilis Majesty. If Ilis Majesty gives tko order 
to confer a jagir on tke person specified in tke SarMat, tke following words 
are entered on tke top of tke report : Ta'ldjah i tan yalami numdyand (tkoy 
arc to write out a TdViyali i tan (certificate of salary). This order suffices 
for tlie clerks ; tkey keep tke order, and make out a draft to tiiat efieet. 
Tke draft is tken inspected by tke Diwmi, wko verifies it by writing on it 
tlie words salt numdyand (ordered to be entered). Tlie mark of tke Dakar, 
and tke seal of tke Diwan, tke Baklisiii, and tke Accountant tke Di\Yan, are 
put on tlie draft in order, wken tke Imperial grant is written on tke outside. 
Tke draft tliiis completed is sent for signature to tke Diwaii. 

Tke C/ildh i Taujih, or Military accouiitant, keeps tlie former TnHiqah 
witk kimsolf^ writes its details on tke Farmdn^ and seals ancl signs it. It is 


^ Jdf/irs, to wlni;]i no nnlitnry service 
attnclies, a])pen,r (o be called heddyh o 
maheUi, /. c., the holder laid notliing to 
do wHJi the ai’iuy and the nmsters, at 
whedi the i\l”a,iica]Klars drew the salaries 
oft heir eon(inc;viits, nor 'with the collec- 
tion e,f the taxes of the several Mahalls 
or ihr^;ana]’is. Thus Eathnllah of 
{i:hh ]>. 190) received l>a,sawnr as his jagir 


heddyh o malialli. Jiaddoni, p. 315- 
Badaoni also had a jagir of 1090 Efg’has, 
at wliich he often grim}])tes, railing* 
himself by way of joke Ifazdri, or 
Commander of One Thousand. 

^ The text has Jde (soinetiines P) ha 
'nnwd?i i mulh {^mdlk ?) dddan—wlnidx I 
do not understand. 
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™* . » m,„ „<i ft. ., .J 

Dm an, Lis Accountant, and the Fa/cU of tlie State. ^ 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a ea.L pajinont, tLe is made 

of acconLTr'r^^’’^''* •' A statomont 

t V • n "PP<^^ded at tLe bottom of it. After the A^.->, 

rof oi 1 ^ the A’Mh Sdmdn. TLe 

tLe deposits and pay- 
ment of salaries to tLe workmen (of whom some draw then-pay on [militarjl 

de.-r,pfive i.olls, and others acconHng- to the services perfoiLed l,^Lem, Is 
o men engaged m the Imperial elephant and hoi-.so stable.?, and in the 
ag-gon department) are aU made by lanits. The accountant of each work- 
lop (or .stable) writes out annually two ba,-dU, one for the sk montJis from 

it-ur// and the other from Mil,- (goptom- 

. ) to He writes down the aUowancos on account of iruin, 

^m,„s, bo.h in shape of cash and store,?, and the salaries of the worlcmen 
und signs .ho statement. Tlie Akw i Any Mdt inspects them, pas.se.s rlm 
ordor lor paj-ment, encpilres into the incroa,se or deerease, if ain.'ami 
wr.tes ontho margin «.-i MucU i fiM>d hmU nmomnd, ‘Let a hrrdt In- made 

iho Mnoud ot Ihewoi-kslmp or stable then takes it, writes out an order 
aud the receipt, and seals and sign,? it. In aU cash payments, one-fourth is 

Jnn g.ies tlm order to have it entered. The Musln-if does so, si-ms ^nd 
seals the h„-ub and tlm receipt. It then passes tlirough the hands of 

Diwan i lJuydtat, the Dlwfai i 

■ _ . 10 vliun bamaii, the Miislirif of the Ih'wan, and the Yakil ndio 

«Jgn mm seal ,t. In every case the estimate is sent along with it, o 

1. 1 there may bo no mistake. When it has hoeu laid before His Maj^ty, 
tlio Mushrd writes out the receipt, which is then in tlm same nmnnov 

back ol It, one-fourth is to be paid in gold («,v,w;/h.) ; one-half 

v'ju according to the Iked 

vailU's o[ the coins, 

Tho Hovnik* in favor of Man<;-abdars are made out in the .same maniu-r • 
hoy are, however, never sent to the oifieers of tlm work, shops and ,stabh-s 

■ r r'l lui-man,?, after havin^/ Jicim 

U) , they aro then signed and sealed by the g.dr, and the Hhmn 
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Earmans are sometimes' w Tughrd dmmQk^eT but tlie two first 

lines are not made short. Such a Farman is eoRe^ ih FmHvhicMh. 

FarwihieJudis are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and tlie 
princes ; for the stipends of peo^de nnder the care of the Bmdn i Sidddat {ride 
Km 19) ; the salarie>s of the Aliadis, Chelahs, and of some officers in the work- 
shops ; and for the allowances on account of the food of F ciTg if hovses (ior/f 
p. 139, Ain 54). The treasurer does not annually cleniaiid a new sanacl^ but 
pays the allowances on the mere reeeiid, signed and sealed by the ministers 
of the State. The Mushrif (aceoniitant) writes out the receipt, which is signed 
by the recipient, and is then sent to the Diwaii fpr orders. It is then signed by 
the Mushrif, the Miistaufi, the Mzii* i Buyutat, the Diwan i Kill, the Kliaii- 
Samaii, the Mushrif of the Diwan. In the FarivSicMis given to Ahadis, 
the signature, seal, and orders of the AlmdihdsM, or Commander of the 
Ahadis, are recpiired after those of the Miistaiifi, the Diiwin, and the 
Eolidishis, because His Majesty, from motives of kindness, and from a desire to 
avoid delay, has ordered that these Fanodnehahs need not be laid before him. 

Nor does His Majesty sign sarhhMts^ sale and pxmchase receiiits, price- 
lists, difzndmcJmJts (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains) qardr ndmah (whieli specify the revenue collections 
of tlio collectors on account of the ryots), and the ‘umqaBd (statemoiits of 
m^coiint wdiich Taluvilddrs take from the Mnstaiifi, shoi'ring that the sums 
wliieh they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 


Km 12 . 

THE OEDER OF THE SEALS. 

Farmaiis, Paiwvanehahs, aud Barats, are made into several folds begin- 
ning from the bottom. On the fii’st fold wdiicli is less broad, at a place towards 
tlie edge wdiere the paper is cut off, the Yakd puts his seal ; opposite to it, 
but a little loiver, the Mushrif of the Diwan puts his seal, in such a mamior 
that half of it goes to tlie second fold. Then, in Hive manner but a little lower, 
comes the seal of the ^adr. But when Shaikh ’ Abdunnabi and Sultan Khw ajali 
W'(To qndrti (vide note to Am 19), they used to imt their seals opposite to tliat 
of the Ytikil. In the middle of that fold is the place wdiere tliat person puts 
his seal wiio comes nearest in rank to the Yakil, as Atkah IQuiii did at the 
time of hluii’ini Khan, and A41iam Klian. The Mir Mai, the Kliaii Saman, the 
Parw'aiichi, &e., seal on the second fold, but in such a maiiner that a smaller 
part of tlieir seals goes to the ffist fold. The seals of the Diwan, ami the 
Bakhshi do not go lieyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Diwan i 
juz, the Bakihslii i jiiz, and the Diw'un i Buyutat put tlieir seals on the t]iii'<i 
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f<ii( 

. 


^ I'lid ■Mustniifi puts Ills seal on tlio fourth, ai\(l tlie Crtliih : Taujih on 
mill fold. The seal of His Majesty is put alxivo the Tiifihrd linos ou 
the tup of the Eiu'iu&i, where the prinoos also put their seals in IVIlquh. 


Am 13. 

THE PAEMAN I BAYAZf. 

Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to he known to everyone. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is caHod a Farmcln i Dmjdd.^ The farmau is folded up, 
and two edges aro made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
W'hich is sealed up, in such manner, that the contents cannot ho seou. The 
sealing wax is made of the gum of the Kunar, the Bar, tho Pipal, and 
other troos. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, hut gets 
afterwards cool und hard. -Wlien thus sealed, the farman is put inti a 
golden cover ; for His Majesty looks upon the use of oxtei-nal signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farmans are carried hy 
Mancahdars, Ahadis, or common foot-soldiers, to the iiarfios concerned. 

Wlmu an ollicer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance to 
meet it, tierfoi'nis various acts of oheisaiice, jnits it on the crown of his head, 
makes tho s-//Fr//, and rewards the messenger according to the favour conferred 
upon liinself, or according to his circumstances. According to His Majesty’s 
wishes, the hags in which reports arc seit, aro secured in tho same manner 
as a I'urnuhi -t Jjaydzi, so that no alterations aro possihlo. In cousocpienee 
of this, much trouhlo is avoided, and dishonest p.raetices are put a stop to. 


Am 14 . 


OH THE MANNEE IH WHICH SAHIEIES AEE P ATT> 

Wheu any ono has tho good foi-tuno of joining the army, he receives, 
on hringuig lus horses to tho muster, a proper muad vilthout dehiv- and 
without (usts. All accounts of salaries are made out in ,hlm ; hut at 'the 
time of maldug out tlio estimate, ho receives one half in rupor-si reckom.,1 at 
thirty-(a-ght dd>n>? each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at nine 
rupees each, and tho last quarter is given iq dams for stores. IVhcji 
value of the rupee was raised to forty diims, the soldiers, throu..'h His 
Majesty’s kindness, received d&is at the same rate. Every year one 
niouth’s pay is suhtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 


Thai Is, a hlmt 'k farin/in. 
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raised fifty j)er cent, above prime cosi, and for accoutrements ; but as miicli 
care is sliewn in buying liorses, tfiis increase is not productive of any loss for 
tile soldier. Besides, Abadis are continually employed for afiairs of import- 
ance, and are xiermitted to carry tbe orders of His Majesty ; and wliatever 
is given to them as an acknowledgment for tbeir services by tbe recipients 
of tbe orders, is allowed to be kept by tbe Abadis as a present, if tbey bear 
a good character ; but if not, a part of it is reckoned as montbly pay. 

Witb tbe view of teacbing zeal and removing tbe stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard : an Abadi loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

Tbe Commander of every contingent {TdbvtiMshz) is allowed to keep 
for himself tbe twentieth part of tbe pay of bis men, wbieb reimburses liiin 
for various expenses. 


Am 15. 

MUSA’ADAT, OE LOANS TO OPEICEES. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or montbly salaries may occasionally 
come into difiiculties when it would be against tbe rules of tbe government 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mir and those who wish to borrow money, 

may now do so without prejudice to tbeir honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For tbe first year, nothing is charged ; in tbe second, the- loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it ,* in tbe third year, by one-eighth ; in 
tbe fourth year, by one-fourth; from tbe fifth to the seventh, by one-half; 
from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths ; from the tenth year 
and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which there is no 
further increase. 

His Majesty’s only object^ is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropidety. 


Am 16. 

ON DONATIONS. 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of ‘man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in Ms heart, he makes a present ; 

^ It is needless to remind the reader j the Muhammadan law. But Akbar was 
that charging interest on loans is against \ a Hindu in such matters. ^ , 
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or lie calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, the 
rich and poor, share His Majesfy’s liberality. He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable artides. The Bakhshis read out daily the names 
of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never received 
anything. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has received a 
horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of a year for 
any other donation. 


iCrN 17. 
ON ALMS. 


His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or yearly 
allowances, wliich they receive Avithout being kept waiting. It is impossible 
for me to detail the sums which some peoiile receive in consequence of 
representations having been made of their circumstances by such as stand near 
the throne ; and it would take up too much time to describe the presents made 
daily to beggars, or the .eating houses which have been established for the 
poor.* 

There is a treasurer always in waiting® at Court; and every beggar 
whom His Majesty sees, is sure to fin d relief. 


AI'N 18 . 

THE CEEEMONT OP WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 

From reasons of auspiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon ^e poor. His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
aorticles are put into the scales. 

On the first day of the month of AUn [15th October], which is the 
solar anniversary of the emperor. His Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the foUowing articles: gold, quicksEvor, silk, perfumes copper 
rdh i tdtiyA, drugs, g’hi, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain ’salt the 
order of these articles being determined by their costhness. According to 
the number of years His Majesly has hved, there is giyen away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. ^ 

His lime «« He SH „f E.jab,* .g.imit 

. eigM arkde., .1., edw,, tm, doth, M, fcdte, m»ted oil, mid Teg.iH.e, 


* Fide p. 200, 1. 6 from below. 

» Fiofc p. 16, 1. 1. 

• The lunar birthday of the emperor. 


As this was the Mu/iammadm birthday, 

SluSe “dS 
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On botli occasions the festival of Bdlgirih (birtliday) is celebrated, 
wlieii donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people of all ranlrs. 

Tlie Ini|)erial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty, are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weiglied, wlien two 
years old, but only against one tiling. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is j)ut on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the expenditure may be made with every propriety.^ 


^ According to tbe Timik i Jalidngiri 
(p. 163) and Pddishdlmdmah (I, p. 243), 
the weighing of the Eoyal person was 
introduced by Akbar. It is an old Hindu 
custom. At first, the weighing took 
place once a year, on the birthday of the 
emperor ; but with the introduction of 
Akbar s Divine (solar) Era, we find in the 
history of every year the record of a wmn 
i shamsi, or solar weighing, and a wazn i 
qamari, or lunar weighing. There was, 
of course, a jashi, or feast, on such 
occasions, and courtiers, on the same day, 
were promoted to higher Mamjabs, or 
presented their peshkasJi. The feast was 
of special importance for the Harem. 
It appears {mde Padishahnamali, p. 243) 
that the articles against which the royal 
person was weighed, were sent from the 
Harem, or by the mother of the reigning 
emperor. Jahangir, according to several 
remarks in the Tuzulc (pp. 69, 70, 276, 
<&c.) was even weighed in the palace of 
his august mother, to whom the Tuzuh 
gives the title of Maryam Zamdni, the 
Mary of the age, as Akbar’s mother had 
been styled Maryam MaJcdni {vide p, 48, 
note i). The solar wazn was even 
retained by Aurangzeb ; vide Alamgir- 
namali, p. 229. 

The birthday of the emperor was of 
importance for the Harem, as there the 
string was kept, which numbered as 
many knots, as the emperor numbered 
yef^,rs ; lienee also sdlgirih (or salgirah, 
as the word is pronounced all over India) 
‘^the years knot,’ or birthday. 

Tying knots, or bits of string or ribbon 
to the tombs of saints is considered by 
barren women as a means of obtaining 
a son, and the tomb of Salim i Chishti 
in Pathpiir Sikri, in whose house Jahan- 
gir was horn, is even now-a-days visited 
by Hindu and Musalman women, who 
tie bits of string to the marble trellice 
surrounding the tomb. Similar vows are 
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even placed on Akbar s tomb in Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. 

Akbar ’s regulation, as given in the above 
Ain, appears to have been continued 
under Jahangir. Shahjahan made some 
alterations, in as far as he was weighed on 
each feast first against gold, and silver, 
and then against other articles. The 
articles themselves were given away to 
the courtiers, or to -{lious men, and beg- 
gars, as a means of keeping the royal 
person from all bodily and mental harm. 
The gold and the silver against which 
Jahangir was once weighed, amounted to 
Es. 33,000 ; but according to the Tumk, 
the money was distributed among the 
women of the Harem. On another occa- 
sion (Tuzuk, p. 163), Jahangir was found 
to weigh 6514 tolahs. Taking the tolah 
at 186 grains (Prinsep s useful Tables, 
by E. Thomas, p. Ill), Jahangir, at the 
age of forty-seven, would have weighed 
2i0| lbs Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with his Hindu 
tendencies, used to give the money to 
Brahmins. “ On the fifth of Bajab 973, 
which is the day on which the Emperor 
was born, the feast of weighing His 
Majesty was held at Hizamabad, a 
town belonging to the Sirkar of Jaunprir ; 
for according to established custom, the 
emperor is weighed twice a year, on his 
. solar and lunar birthdays, against gold, 
silver, &c., which is given as a present 
to the Brahmins of India, and others. 
Poets used, and still use, such opportuni- 
ties for presenting nice poems,” JSaddom, 
II, p. 84. 

Occasionally, courtiers were weighed 
for important personal services. Thus J a- 
hangir had once his Court doctor Eiihullah 
weighed in silver {TuzuJe, p. 283), the 
sum being given him as a fee in addition 
to three villages, which were bestowed 
upon him 




ON SAYUHGHALS/ 

His Majesty, hi Ms care for the nation, confers benefits on people of 
yarions classes ; and in the Mgher wisdom wMch God lias conferred upon 
Min, he considers doing so an act of divine worsliip. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following foui* classes of men, firsts 
on enquirers after wisdom, who have withdrawn from all worldly occupation, 
and make no diflerence between night and daytime in searching after true 
knowledge ; secondly^ on such as toil and practise self-denial, and ivhile 
engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of linman nature, have 
renounced the society of men ; thirdly^ on such as are weak and poor, and 
have no strength for enquiry ; foicrtlily^ on honorable men of gentle birth 
who from want of knowledge, are unable to provide for themselves by taking 
up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called JFciztfaJi ; lands 
conferred aro called Milky or Madad i mcddsli. In this way, krors are given 
away, and yet the grants aro daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be enquired into, before grants are 
made, and their petitions must ho considered in fairness, an experienced 
man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He ought to be 
at peace mth every party, and must be kind towards the people at 
large in word and action. Such an officer is called ^adr. The and the 
Mkr ^Adl are under Ms orders. He is assisted in. his important duties by a 
clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now-a-days styled 
Diwun i Scdddat. 

His Majesty, in Ms mercy, orders Ms servants to introduce to Mm such 
■ as are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the assistance they 
desire. 

When His Majesty commenced to enquire into this department, it was 
discovered that the former ^adrs had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. He therefore appointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaikh ^Abdunnabi to this important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afghans and Chaudris, were taken away, and became 
domain lands (kliahahy whilst all others that held grants were referred to 
the Shaikli who enquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that those who held grants, had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near JcMUgaJi lands or 

^ Ykle tlie note at tbe end of this Kin. 

. , , , a This is the Indian pronunciation for the AraMc and Persian Midligak 
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nGa,r the jagirs of Man^abdars, were exposed to vexations, and were eneroacliod 
upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that they should get 
lands on one spot, which Hhey might choose. This order proved beneficial 
for both parties. The officers of the government, on receiving this order, 
told off certain villages for this purpose : those who were weak were 
protected, and the encroachments of the nnprinci|)led were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his enstom, commenced to tear the veil of 
secrets, rnmonrs also regarding this [’Abdnnnabl] came to the ears of His 
Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held more than 
five hundred big’hahs shonld lay their farmdns personally before His 
Majesty, and in defanlt, should lose their lands. As, however, the practices 
of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels of His 
Majesty, the order was passed, that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred bigfiiahs, if left uns];)ecified in the farmans, should be reduced to 
two-fiffchs of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain lands. 
Irani and Tdrani women alone were excepted fi’om this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious ]3eople used to leave 
their old grounds, and take x^ossession of new xdaces, it was ordered that 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qcizis were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of obtaining 
God’s favour, to x^lace no further reliance on these men [the Qazis], who wear 
a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, and -who wear long 
sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the whole matter, and dis- 
missed all Qazis, exeex3t those who had been ax'>l)ointed during the ^adrsJiij^ of 
Sultan Khwajah. The Irani and Tfirani women also were convicted of fraud, 
and the order was x^assed that every excess of land above one-hundred big’hahs 
' held by them, should be einxiiired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During the ^airship of ’Azaduddaulah [Mir Fathullah of Shiraz] the 
following order was given : — If any one held a Sayiirgh'^ together with a 
partner, and the farmin contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the should, in the event of one of the partners dying, 

proceed without further enquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to the Crown and remaining domain land, till the heirs 
should xx^rsonaUy apply to His Majesty. The new was at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen big’hahs. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
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officers, who had certain notions of how much was sufficient for Saydrffhal- 
olders, to demand revenue taxes ; hut this displeased His MaieJty, who 
commanded that such profits should not he interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred hio’ffiahs 
and even less were gufltyof hrihery, the order was given that Mir Cadr 
Jahan should bring these people before His Majesty; and afterwards it 
was determined that the fadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
woiffi should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now foUowed 
IS this, that all Saydrghal land should consist of one-half of tiUed land, and 
ot one-h^ of land capable of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so H. .. 

1 the whole be tffled land], one-fourth of the whole should be taken away 
and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived fi:om each bigffiah varies in the several districts, 
but IS never less tiian one rupee. 

^ His Majesty, with the view of teacHng wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men us of districts and ^udT of tlie realm. 

Mte hj the Translator on the gairs of ABar'’s reujn. 

In this Ain— one of the most interesting in the whole work— the 
Chagatdxword m^UrgUl is translated by the Arabic mdMi 

m iCTsian rnadad i ma’dsh, for which wo often find in MSS. madad o 
ma’dsk. The latter term signifies ‘ assistance of hvehhood,’ and, like its 
equivalent milk, or property, it denotes lands gimi for henemleni pur- 
poses, m specified by Abulfad. Such lands were hereditary, and differ 
tor this reason from jdglr ov ^aHands, which were conferred fora 
specified time, on Manfabdars in lieu of salaries. ’ 

Fo^es that Akbar considerably interfered with Sayiirghdl 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domam, oxMaligah,' lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Afghan) 
amily He also completely broke the power of the gadr, whose dignity 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It wL tlie 
or as he was then generaUy styled, gadr i JaMn, whose edict 
legalized the julus, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar 

he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (vide end of Ain 30 ) 
^empower was immense. They were the highest law-officers and had 
the powers which Administrators-General have among us ; they were in 
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charge of all lands devoted to eeelesiasiieal and benevolent purposes^ 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of eonfemng such lands 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law«oiBcers, and might exercise the powers of High Inquisitors. Thus 
'Abdnnnabi, during his fV/r/rship, ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy {pide p. 177, 1. 4 from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdrdt^ wazaif^ mllh^ 
in' am % dehJid, in' dm i mmvnhd^ occur for the wd mydrghdl (or 
siyurgdi^ or sughurghdly as some dictionaries spell it.) 

Among the former kings, ’Alauddm i Khilji is notorious for the 
disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater jpart of the madad i ma' ash tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the dignity of the ^adr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high oflS.ce {Tdrzkh i FiritzshdM^ p. 353). Qutb- 
uddin Mubarikshah, however, during the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom ^Alfoddin had deprived {T, F,^ 
p. 382). Firuz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands {T. F.,p. 558). 

That Slier Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, 
note) ; and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar shewed 
such an unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Each (^iibah had a ^adr i ju%^ or Provincial who was under 

the orders of the Chief padr {^adr i Jahdn^ ox ^adr i K%h\ or ^adr % 
(^tidur). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in theofl&ces of the (^adrs. The land specified in ^hQfarmdn of a holder 
rarely corresponded in extent to the land which he actually held ; or the 
language of the farman was ambiguously worded, to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could, and keep it as long as he 
bribed the Qdzk and provincial ^adrs. Hence Akbar had every reason, ^ 
after repeated enquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. 
The religious views of the emperor (vide p. 167), and the hatrqd 
which he shewed to the ’Ulam4, most of whom held lands, furnished 
him with a personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their 
gTants, and drive them away to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the 
climate of which, in those days, was as notorious as, in later days, that 
of Gombroon. After the fall of ’Abdunnabi — a man whom Akbar used 
once to honor by holding the slippers before his feet, — Sultdn Khwijah, 
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tlie yadrs after Mm were so limited, in conferring lands independently 
of Aibar, and had so few grants to look after, as to tempt Badaoni to 
indulge in sareastical remarks. The following were Akhar’s yadrs 

1. Shaikh Gadai, a Shi’ah, appointed at the recommendation 

of Bairam Khan, till 968. 

2. Khwajah Muhammad palih, till 971. 

3. Shaikh ’AhdunnaW, till 986. 

4. Sultan Khwajah, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir FathuUah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. yadr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his 

office. 

Ahulfazl also mentions a gadr Maulana ’Abdul Baqi ; but I do 
not know when he held office. 

I extract a few short passages from Baddoni. 

Tage 29. Shaikh GadSi cancelled the Madrid i ma'ush lands, and took 
away the legacies' of the Khdnzddadis (Afghans), and gave a SayurghSl to any 
one that would hear up with humiliating treatment, but not otherwise. 
Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles are 
raised to the possession of every ybriS of ground, nay, even less, you may 
call the Shaikh an ’Ala/nibahlish (one who gives away a world). 

JPage 52. After Shaikh GadSi, Kh,5jagi Muhammad yffih was, in 968, 
appointed gadr ; but he did not possess such extensive powers in conferring 
lands as madadi rm'dsh, because he was dependent on the DiwSns. 

Page 71 . In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, Shaikh ’Abdummbi 
was made yadr. In giving away lands, he was to consult Muzaffar Khan, 
at that time Tazir and Vakd. But soon after, the Shaikh acquired such 
absolute powers, that he conferred on deserving people whole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if you jjlaee the 
grants of all former kings of Hindiistan in one scale, and those of the 
Shaikh into the other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
latei the scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
took an adverse turn. 

Page 204. In 983, His Majesty gave the order that the Amahs of the 
whole empire should not be let off by the Icroris of each Perganah, unless 
ffiey brought the farmans in wHch their grants, subsistence aHowanees, 
and pensions were described, to the yadr for inspection and verification. 
Kor this reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern districts 

^ Tke text of BadAoai has wrongly aisgdif. 'Fox Mr veaA bdrak. 
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up to Blialckar on the Indus, came to Ooui’t. If any of tliein kad a powerful 
protector in one of tke grandees or near friends of His Majesty, lie could 
manage to lia,ve liis affair settled ; but tkose wlio were destitute of suck 
recommendations, liad to bribe Sayyid ^Abdurrasiil, tke Skaildi’s kead man, 
or make presents to Ms farraskes, dai’bans (porters), syces (grooms), ami 
mekters (sweepers), ^ in order to get tkeir blanket out of tke mired Unless, 
liowever, tkey kad eitker strong recommendations, or kad recourse to 
bribery, tkey were utterly ruined. Many of tke AwiaM^ witkout obtaining 
tkeir object, died from tke heat caused by tke crowding of tke multitudes, 
Tkougk a report of this came to tke ears of His Majesty, no one dared to 
take tkese nnfortunate people before tke emperor. And wken tke Skaikk, 
in all Ms pride and kangktiness, sat upon Ms mamacl (cuvsMon), and 
influential grandees introduced to Mm, in Ms office, scientific or pious men, 
tke Skaikk received tkem in Ms filtky way, paid respect to no one,’' and 
after muck asking, begging, and exaggerating, ke allowed, for example, a 
teacker of tke IIida.yah (a book on law) and otker college books 100 Big’kaks, 
more or less ; and tkougk suck a man migkt have been for a long time in 
possession of more extensive lands, tke Skaildi took tkem away. But to men 
of no renown, to low fellows, even to Hindus, ke gave primitive lands as marks*' 
of personal favor. Hence science and scientific men feU in estimation.^*' 

At no time kad a Q{((h\ for so long a time, exercised more tyi’amcal powers. 

The fate of Abdunnabi lias been related above. Akbar gave Mm 
money for tke poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. "When ke 
came back, ke was called to account for tke money, was put in prison, 
and mui’dered ^ by some scoimdrer in 992. 

Tke next (^culr was Sultan Kliwajali. Matters relating to Sayiir- 
gkals now took a very different course. Akbar had rejected tke Islam, and 
tke new pr/Jr, wlio had just returned from Makkah,'^ heeome a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty enquired personally into all 
grants {ryklo p. 189, last para.). The lands were now steadily with- 
ebawn, and according to Badaoni, who had managed to get 1000 


^ Badaoni says that even in tke State 
hall, when heforo the time of prayer he 
washed his hands and feet, he took care 
to spirt water on the grandees standing, 
near him. 

® For haiafzil in the text (p. 205), 
one MS. of Badaoni reads zamin i ibMddi 
haUxftizzid az hkud middd. 

® The same happened afterwards to 
35 


Mirza Aziz Kokah. In fact, several 
examples are on record that devout 
pilgrims returned so disappointed and 
* fleeced' from Makkah as to assume a 
hostile position to the Islam. There is a 
proverb current in the East, Akshaltdn 
JidhaT'amain, ’The Devil dwells in Mak» 
kah and Madinahf 


I 
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blg’haliB, at first to tlie great disgust of ’AbdunnabiV many a Muliam- 
madan family was impoverislied or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fatliullali of Shirdz {Me p. 38) was appointed As 

tlie Baykrglidl duties^ and with them the dignity of the fV«/r, had 
dwindled down to nothing, FathuUah, though could he spared for 
missions to the DaFhin, Bad. p. 343; 

His Shirazi servant Kamdl ojficiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these laeklands of Aimahdars/ who had a few spots here and 
there ; for the dignity of the ^adr had approached its hamhl (perfection); 
FathuUah had not even the power of coiifeiTing five big’hahs : in fact he 
was an imaginary ^aclr^ as aU lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn becamo the dweUing-j)laces of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the AimaMdrs^ nor to farmers. 
However, of aU these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the ^adr, though of the office of the Cadr the name only is left. 

Page ^568. FathuUah [the Qadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of Bs. 1,000, which his coUector by means of oppression, 
or under the pretext that an Aimahdar was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Parganah of 
Basawar [wliich was his j%ir], and said, ^^My coUectors have this much 
coUected from the AhmMdrs as a Izifdijai {i. e. because the coUectors thought 
the S^yiirgMl holders had more than sufficient to Uve upon).’’ But the 
emperor aUowed him to keep the sum for liimself. 

The next ^(uU% padx Jahdu, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed ^adr immediately after the death of FathuUah^ 
Badaoni continues calling him Mufti i mamdlih i malirmah^ the Mufti of 
the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the pac^i’ship. yadr Jaliaii 
continued to serve under J ahangir. 

A great portion of the Sayurghal lands is specified by Abulfazl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Book. 


* .Maqtuulardzi, a pun reminding of 
•mnqlii (past part. IT), one on whom 
lands have been confeiTed, and mttqt€ 
(T)art. act. IT) one who confers lands. 
Observe that Badaoni uses the word 
aimah not only in the plural sense of 
mmaUidT^Sf but as an equivalent of those 


who hold a Bayurghdl. 

Regarding the punishments which 
grasping padrs were subject to, mde 
Elliots Lidex, p. 253, note, of which^ 
however, the liivst ])ara. ought to he 
expunged as uuhistorical. 
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Am 20. 

ON THE CAEETAG-ES, &c., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

His Majesty lias invented an extraordinary carriage, wliicli lias xiroved 
a source of mucli comfort for various peojile. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may he employed for grinding eorn.^ 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, ^vhich is drarrn by one elexdiant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily cEawn by cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for carriages, and thus 

contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
laliaW ; if used on even ground, several may sit together and travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed, that water may 
be fetched from far, low XDlaces. Two oxen may pull four such wheels at the 
same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists whicli conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone . 


ATN 21. 

THE TEN SEE TAX (DAHSEEI). 

His Majesty takes from each bfg’hah of tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Storehouses have been constructed in every district. They 
supxdy the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never bought 
in the bazars. These stores prove at the same time of great use for the 
people ; for j}oox cultivators may receive grain for sowing x)urposes, or 
people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores are 
only used to Bupx)ly necessities. They are also used for benevolent j^UT^ioses ; 
for His Majesty has established in his empire many houses® for the x)oor, 
where indigent peo|)le may get something to eat. He also ap]3oints 
everywhere exx)erieneed peo^de to look after these store-houses, and selects 
for this xnirpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch the receipts 
and charges. 


^ This was, according to Nizam s 
Tabaqat, an invention of Fathnllah of 
Shiraz p. 38, note). Nizam says, 
He constructed a millstone which was 
j)Iaced on a cart. It turned itself and 
ground com. He also invented a looking- 
glass which, whetlier seen near or at a dis- 
tance, showed all sorts of curious figures. 


Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel 
also is ascribed by Ahulfazl to Akbar ; 
vide Book I, Ain 88, p. 115. 

® Eegarding English carriages (ra f/i 
i angrem) brought to India under Jahan- 
gir, vide Tuzuk pp. 167, 168. 

® Tide pp. 200 and 201. 
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Km 22 . 

ON FEASTS. 

His Jrajosfcy oiK|uiree into tte excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which IS proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fbsteiing care upen men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the Pfesi priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The foUowing are the 
most important feasts. 1. Th New Yearh day femt} It commences on 
t e day when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
mneteenth day of the month [Parwardin]. Two days of this period are 
considered great festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents : the fii-st day of the month of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Bhiraf. Again, His Majesty 
foUowed the custom^ of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
(. ays the names of which coincided witli the name of a month.® The foUowing 
are the days which have the same name as a month: 19th Farwardin- 
Srd Hrdibihisht; 6th KhdrdM ; 13th Tir ; 7th Amurdad ; 4th Shahriwar 
16th Mlm ; 10th Abfa ; 9th Azar ; 8th, 15th, 23nl, Dai : 2nd Baliman ; 
5th Isfanddrmuz. Feasts, are actuaUy and ideaUy, held on each of these days. 
People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. In the beginning 
of^h the mqqdralis («* p. 51, 1. 1.) are beaten, when the singers 
and musicians faU in. On the first of the above feasts coloured lamps are 
used for tliree nights : on the second for one night, and the joy is general. 

I have given a few particulars in the first Book (Ain 18). 


AIN 23. 

THE KHU8HEOZ OE DAT OF FANOX BAZAES. 

On the third feast-day of evoiy month. His Majesiy holds a large assembly 
for thepurposo of enquiringinto the many wonderful thingsfound in tliis world 
Ihe merchants of the age ar-e eager to attend, and lay out articles from all 
countries. The people of His Majesty’s Hai-em come, and the women of 
o to men also are invited, and buying and seUing is quite general. His 
Majesty u ses such days to select any articles which he wishes to buy or to 


^ Badiiuni generally calls this dav 
sm!" » JaldU i. vide p. 183, note 2; 
liins A ban tlie name of the 


eighth month (Octoher-November) : but 
the tenth day also of every month had 
tile same name. 
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lix tlie price of things, and thus add to his Imowledge. The secrets of the ' 
empire, the character of the people, the good and had qualities of each 
ofhee and workshop, will then appear. His Majesty gives to such days 
the name of KImsknk, ot the- joyful day, as they are a souiee of much 
enjoyment. 

After the Fancy hazars for women, hazm’S for the men are held. Merchants 
of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches the transactions, 
and such as are admitted to Coimt indulge in the pleasure of buying. Bazar 
peo]}le, on such occasions, may lay their grievances before His Majesty, 
witliout being prevented by the mace-bearers, and may use the opportunity 
of laying out their stores, in order to explain their circumstances. For those 
who are good, the dawn of success rises, whilst wicked bazar peoxde are called 
to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and an 
accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The proiit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great.^ 


Am 24. 

EEGULATIONS EEGAEDING MAEEIAGES. 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil jmssions, and 
leads to the establisliment of homes. Hence His Maj esty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. He abhors marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that the 
consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the parents, 
are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly imiuoper. 
He says, The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to her 
twin brother, ought to silence those who are fond of iiistorical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 

^ Eegarding these Fancy hazars, 'oide above Badaom’s remarks on p. 204, 1. 4. 
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foUows of Muliammad’s reKgion as wrong • for the beginning of a reUgion 

resembles, m tliis regard, tlie beginning of the eimtioii of 

His Maj esiy disapproves of high dowries ; for as they are rarely ever paid, 
they are mere sham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries is a pre- 
ventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Ma,iesty approve of every one 
marrying more than one wife ; for this ruins a man’s health, and disturbs the 
peace of the home. ^ He censures old women that take young husbands, and 
says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
entimres into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into those 
of the bride. These two officers have the title of TWibegi, or masters of 
marriages. ^ In many cases, the duties are performed by one and the same 
officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to enable them to 
shew their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked upon as auspicious. 
Man 9 abdars commanding from five to one thousand, pay 10 Muhurs; do. 
fi’om one thousand to five hundred, 4 M . ; do. to Commanders of one 
hundred, 2 M . ; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 M . ; do. to Commanders of 
ten, 4 B. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. The middle classes 
pay 1 B., and common people \ dam. ^ In demanding this tax, the officers 
have to pay regard to the cii-eumstances of the father of the bride. 


A'lN 25. 

hegulations eegaeding education. 

In every country, but especially in Hinddstan, boys are kept for 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to wi-ite 
the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several forms.® 
He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may be done 
in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined letters. They 
may be practised for a week, after which the boy should learn some prose 
and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some verses to the praise 
of God, or moral sentences, each. written separately. Cai-e is to be taken 


^ “ Tlie SOBS and daughters of common 
people were not allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the office of the kotwal, and 
were stared at by the kotw^'s men, who 
had to take down their respective ages ; 
and you may imagine what advantages 
audhne opportunities the officers thus 


had, especially the people of the kotwal, 
and the Midnu i Icaldl (p), and their 
other low assistants outside." Bad, II 
p. 391. Tide also Third Book, Am 5. 

•x East generally learn to 

wnte by running their pens over the 
characters of the copy slips (qifaks). 
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that he learns to imderstand everything himself ; hut the teacher may assist 
Mm a little. He then ought for some time he daily practised in -writing 
a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a ciiiTent hand. The 
teacher ought especially to look after five tMngs: knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; the former lesson. If this 
method of teaching he adopted, a hoy will learn in a month, or even in a 
day, what it took others years to understand, so m-uch so that people will 
get quite astonished. Every hoy ought to read hooks on morals, arithmetic, 
the notation pecnliar to. arithmetic, agricnltnre, mensuration, geometry, 
astronomy, physiognomy, household matters, the rules of government, 
medicine, logic, the taUH, rifdd, and iUM, sciences,^ and history; all of 
which may he gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Eaydkaran, Hiyai, 
Bedanta, and Patanjal. No one should he allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and. cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasahs. 


. Km 26 . 

THE ADMIEALTY. 

Tliis department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efificieney of tMs de]partment 
as an act of divine worship. 

First . — The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elei)hants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to he of use in sieges and for the conquest 
of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they were ho-nses 
and dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. So espeeiaUy 
in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His Majestj^’s empire, 
ships are numerous ; hut in Bengal, Kashmir, and T’hat’hah (Sind) 
they are the pivot of aU commerce. His Majesty had the sterns of 
the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Timrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. Along 


^ Tills is the three-fold division of 
sciences. Ildlu, or divine, sciences com- 
prise everything connected with theo- 
logy and the means of acquiring a know- 
ledge of God, sciences treat of 


q-uantity, and comprise mathematics, 
astronomy, music, mechanics. TahVi 
sciences comprehend physical sciences. 

Some dictionaries call the last class of 
sciences tahai, instead of tahiu 
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the coasts of the ocean, in the -west, east, and south of India, large ships arc 
built, which are suitable for Voyages. The harbours have been put into 
excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much improved- 
Large ships are also built at Il^abas and Labor, and are then sent to the 
coast. ^ In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which was much admired. 

Secondly. ~Tlo appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shaUows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact he 
must possess aU good qualities. Men of such character can only be found 
after much trouble. The best seamen come from Malibdr (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large sMps there are twelve classes. 1. The Ndhhudd, or owner of the 
ship; This word is evidently a short form of NAchhucU. He fixes the com-se 
of the ship. 2. The MiHalhm, or Captain. He must be acquainted with 
the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know astronomy. 
It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents her from falling 
into dangers. 3. The TandU, or chief of the hMAqU, or sailors. Sadors, 
in seamen’s language, are called Maldgls or khtirwaJis. 4. The NAlchudd- 
TcMM. He suppHes the passengers with fii'ewood and straw, and assists 
in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The Sarhmig, or mate, superintends 
the dockmg and landing of the ship, and often acts for the IlidaWm. 
6. The Bhmddri has the charge of the stores. 1. The Earrdnf is a writer 
who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves out water to the passengers. 
8. The SiilMncjir, or helmsman. He steers the ship according to the orders 
of the Mu'Mim. Some ships carry several helmsmen, but never more than 
twenty. 9. The PanjaH looks out from the top of the mast, and gives notice 
when he sees land, or a ship, or a coming stoim, &o. 10. The Gimmt'i 

belongs to tlie class of kltaUgu. He tlu'ows out the water which has leaked 
through the ship. 11. The Topanid,z, or gunner, is requfred in naval fights ; 
their number depends on the size of the ship. 12. The Ehdnoah, or common 
sailor. They set and fmi the sails. Some of them perform the duty of 
divers, and stop leaks, or set the anchor free when it sticks fast, The 
amount of tlieir wages varies, and depends on the voyage, or Imli, as soamon 
call it. In the hai-bour of Sdtgdmo {EkgMi) a EdMmdd gets 400 E. ; besides 


( Hiis word is iiow-a-days pronounced word is often used (•rmteinirfii,,,,.,!., 
Ezrdnz, and is applied to any clerk. Tke ] contemptuously. 
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lie is allowed four maMch^ or calbins, wMeJi lie fills witli wares for Ms own 
profit. Every sMp is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation 
of passengers and tlie stowage of goods, eacli of tlie divisions being called a 
malzMi. Tlie MtialUm gets 200 R. and two malihlis ; Tandil^ V20R. j tbe 
Xarrdni, 50\K. and one maVikli ; JSfalihiidd Ichasliab, 30 i2. ; tbe Sarliang^ 
25 M, ; tbe BuhMngir^ Rdnjari ajid. BJianddri, eacb 15 R.; eacb XJidrwaJi^ or 
common sailor, 40 R., and bis daily food in addition ; tbe JDegandh, or 
gunner, 12 R. 

In KamlMi/at (Cambay), a Mdhliudd gets 800 R., and tbe other men in 
tbe same proportion. 

In Ldhar'iy a nakbnda gets 300 i2., and tbe rest in proportion. 

In AcMn be gets balf as mncb again as in sontbern barboursj in 
Portugal, two and a balf as mueb again; and in Malacca, twice as niucb 
again. In Pegu, and Dabnasari, be gets balf as mueb again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to tbe place and the length of tbe voyage. 
But it wotdd take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying &om 100 to 500 d, ]^er mmsem. 

Thirdly^ an experienced man has been appointed to look after tbe 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man,, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As be possesses experience, be settles every diffieulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
tbe number of passengers wMcb a ferry may carry ; be must not allow 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to aUow peoxfie to swim across, or wares to be dejmsited 
anywhere else but at fording xfiaces. He should also prevent x)eox)le from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthly, tbe remission of duties. His Majesty, in bis mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though tbe income derived from them equalled tbe 
revenue of a whole countzy. He only wishes that boatmen should get their 
wages. Tbe state takes certain taxes in harbour j)Mces ; but they never 
exceed two and a balf per cent., which is so little comj)ared with tbe taxes 
formerly levied, that merchants look uxoon harbour taxes as totally remitted. 

Tbe following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 R. per 
Jcos at the rate of 1000 7nans, x^i’ovided tbe boat and tbe men belong to one 
and tbe same owner. But if tbe boat belongs to another man and everything 
in tbe boat to tbe man who has hired it, tbe tax is 1 R. for every 2-|- kos. At 
ferry xdaces, an elex>bant has to pay 10 t?. for crossing ; a laden cart, 4 d. ; 
do. empty, 2 d. ; a laden camel, 1 d. ; empty camels, horses, cattle with 
their things, J d . ; do. empty, i d. Other beasts of burden pay d., which 
36 
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ineliKleri tku toll due by tlie driyer. Twenty people pay 1 (L for crossing ;■ 
but tliey are often taken gratis, 

Tlie rule is tbat one-balf or one-tliird of tlie tolls thus collected go to 
the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign countries 
are imported in large quantities. 


Am 27. 

OF HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly obseiwers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep enquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition of 
knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar lustre. 
This is the ease with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a means of 
increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as occasions to 
enquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into the condition 
of the people and the army. He travels incognito^ and examines into matters 
referring to taxation, or to BmjurgMl lands, or to affairs connected with the 
household. He lifts up such as are oppressed, and punishes the oppressors. 
On account of these higher reasons His Majesty indulges in the chase, and 
shews himself quite enamoured of it. Short-sighted and shallow observers 
think that His Majesty has no other object in view but hunting ; but the 
wise and experienced know that he pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a himting party, active QaTimals [men 
employed by the Mir SMJcdr, or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 
ground, the Qur (p. 110) remaining at a distance of about five kos from it. 
Near the Qurj the grandees and other people await the arrival of His Majesty. 
The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About a jmrd 
behind them the To^a/c stands ready for service, and about a 7cos and 
one-half behind them stand some of the KMdmatiygali (p. 225) and other 
servants of His Majesty. The KlMmatiyyali are told ofi* to watch at that 
place. At about the same distance, there stands a vigilant ofiicer with 
some of His Majesty’s servants. He advances very slowly, and guards the 
private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is stationed 
to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majesty have 
admission to this place ; but generally only such are allowed to come as are 
reqxiired to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on ; and after haying gone over 
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onotlier distance, lie g^aierally goes alone, or aecoBipaiiied b^ or two. J 

■\Vlieii tlie lionr of rest comes, botli parties wMcli liad been left beMnd, ; 

again join His Majesty. ^ i 

As l lxave stated tbe views of ffis Majesty regarding tbe cbase, and ’ 

liave written down some remarks on tbe arrangements wMcb are made during : 

liunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to tbe several modes of 
diasing, and tbe wonderfid. contrivances wbicb people bave recourse to. . : ; 

1. Tiger hunting. - iK 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on tbe ground) with | 

strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left I 

open ; but it is arranged in such a manner that tbe slightest shaking will I 

cause it to close. Within tbe cage they put a goat, wbicb is protected by a | 

screen so constructed that tbe tiger can see tbe goat, but not get bold of it. | 

Hunger will lead tbe tiger to tbe cage. As soon as be enters, be is caught. I 

Another method. They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, i)ainted green, 
in such a manner that a slight movement will cause tbe arrow to go off. 

Tbe bow is bung upon a tree, and when tbe tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, tbe arrow will bit tbe animal and kill it. 

Another method. They tie a sheep to a place in a road frec£uented by tigers, 
putting, round about tbe sheep on tbe ground small stalks of bay covered 
with glue. Tbe tiger conies rushing forward, and gets bis claws full of tbe 
glue. The more be tries to get rid of it, tbe more wiU tbe glue stick to bis | 

feet, and when be is quite senseless and exhausted, tbe hunters come from 
tbe ambush and kill him. Or they catch him alive, and tame him. 

His Majesty, from bis straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and prefers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, wbicb destroys so many lives. 

Another method. An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo, and makes it attack tbe tiger. Tbe buffalo will quickly get 
bold of tbe tiger with its horns, and fling him violently u])wards, so that 
be dies. It is inqxossible to describe tbe excitement of this manner of 
bunting tbe tiger. One does not know what to admire more, tbe courage of 
tbe rider, or bis skill in standing ffrm on tbe sbppery back of tbe buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger bad made its 
appearance in tbe district of Bmd. His Majesty got on tbe elephant JSfdUr 
Khdn^ and went into tbe jungle. Tbe brute was stirred up \ and striking its 
claws into tbe forehead of tbe elephant, it pulled tbe bead of tbe animal 
to the ground, when tbe tiger was killed by tbe men. Tiiis occurrence 
astonished tbe most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty bunted near Todab. Tbe 
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stretcliecl one of tlie party to tlie ground. His Majesty aimed at tlie brute, 
killed it, and tlius saved th.e life of tke man. 

Once during a gmiwrglml'^ chase, a lai'ge tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head, 
and kiU-odit. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it, des- 
paired of his life. His Majesty shot the hrute right through the body, and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took p)laee in the forest of Mut’hra. Slmja’at 
Khan Aiii 30, iSfo. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 

timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered^ down before that divine glance, and turned 
right about trembling aU over. In a shoi*t time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions, but would not hurt an ant. 

He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion drops his claws from fear.® 
Elephant-hunts. 

There are several modes of hunting elei^hants. 

1. iriiedah.'^ The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 
commence to beat drums and blow the pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rash about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are then 
sure to ran under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope, made of hemp or bark, round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. Clior Fhedak They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to seciue one by throwing 
a rope round the foot. 

3. Gad. A deep pit is constructed in a palace frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it, 


® These two verses are taken from 
Faizfs Nal Daman; mde p. 106, note 4. 
Hence our elephant kheddas. 


* Q^amiarghah is a chase tor which 
drivers are employed. 

^ This is one of Akhar’s miracles.* 
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lie hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual eautiousiiess, they full 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept without 
water, when tliey soon get tame. ? 

4. B&r. They dig a ditch round the resting place of elex^hants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants like. 

The elephants eat it up greedily ; their voraciousness makes them forget 
all cantiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless hunter, 
who has been l}dng concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door closes. The 
elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. They are all in 
commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much noise. The 
elephants run about till they get thed, and no strength is left in tlmm. 

Tame females are then brought to the place, by W'hose means the wild 
elephants are caught. They soon get tame. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes ; His Majesty has invented a new manner, which 
admits of remarkable finesse. In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 
inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is smTonnded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shewn above.^ 

Leopard hunting. 

Leopards, when wdld, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt ; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district they 
play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the tox3 of a hill. The 
shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 


^ A large number of people bad sur- 
rounded the whole jungle, outside of 
wbicli, on a small empty space, a throne 
made of wood had been put on a tree, as 
a seat for the emperor [Jahangir], and on 
the neighbouring trees beams had been 
put, upon which the courtiers were to sit 
and enjoy the sight. About two hundi*ed 
male elephants with strong nooses, and 
many females were in readiness. Upon each 
elephant there sat two men of the Jhariy-- 
yah caste, who chiefly occupy themselves 
in this pa.rt of India [Gujrat] with ele- 
phant hunting. The plan was to drive 


the wild elephants from all parts of the 
jungle near the place where the emperor 
sat, so that he might enjoy the sight of 
this exciting scene. When the drivers 
closed up from all sides of the jungle, 
their ring unfortunately broke on account 
of the density and impenetrability of the 
wood, and the arrangements of the drivers 
partially failed. The wild elephants ran 
■ about as if mad ; but twelve male and 
female elephants were caught before the 
eyes of the emperor.’" Iqlalndmali^ 
p.ll3. 


the tr link. Ermiicl ahoiit the tree,, they deposit ‘their excremeiits, which 

are called ill Hiiidi 

Pormerly, imnters used to make deep holes and cover theiu with grass. 
These pits were called odu The leopards on coining nep-r them, fell down 
to the hottom ; hut they often broke their feet in pieces, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the most 
experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gem deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes wheu the leopard falls into the 
hole. The animal is thns never hurt. Sometimes more than one go into the 
trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. At the 
time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard had heen 
walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. Accident- 
ally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to let her off, 
dropped in one after the other, — a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leojiards by tiring them out, wliich is very 
interesting to look at. 

Another method is to fasten nooses to the foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty Izos from Agrah, 
especially in the districts of Bari, Simawah, Alapdr, Simnam, Bhatindah, 
Bhatnir, Patau in the Panj^h, Pathpiir, Jhinjhanu, Nagor, Mirt’ha, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarnayin; hut several other more remote s]3ots have been 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a ];)it, and hand 
them over to the keepers. He woidd often travel over great distances, and 
was perhaps just on the point of resting a little ; but before he had done so, 
good news were brought from some other hunting ground, when he hastened 
away on a fif3et courser. 

In former times, people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. Prom the attention which His Majesty pays to this animal, 
leopards are now trained, in an excellent manner, in the short space of 
eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such results, 
and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. Prom good motives, 
and from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty used to take 
it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the most experienced 
hy his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
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their eyes opened to triitli, and experienced the Messing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty.* 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leo];)ard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the MdgaJi leopaixls. A 
proper system of training* has lieen laid down. 


Am 28. 

THE EOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAG-ES OE THE 

KEEPERS. . 

Eirst class leopards get 5 of meat every day ; second class, 4-|- s. ; 
third class, 4 s. ; fourth class, 3f- s , ; fifth class, 3J- s. ; sixth class, SJ 5 . ; 
seventh class, 3 s , ; eighth class, 2|- s. The meat is given in a lump j and as 
on Sundays no animals are killed,^ double the daily portion is given on 
Saturdays. 

Eormerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents itch. 
Eour men also were appointed to iarain and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 E. to 5 E.per 
mensem ; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle, are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 260 <^., 220 d.y 200 and 180 e?., which is the 

lowest allowance ; the juniors get 160 140 d.^ 120 fZ., 110 and 100 d, 

Eor the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths, chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and carpets to sit on. 

Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Misl or Taraf (set) ; they are also divided according to their rank as follows. 


[> 


^ Two more miracles of Akbar*s. 

® According to the order mentioned on 

p. 200, L 10. 

In my text edition, p, 208, 1. 8. 


This should perhaps he or 

goskhdnif Goshkan, (in Arabic Josliqdn)^ 
being a town in Iran, famous for its 
carpets. * .. , 


li 
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One thousand^ leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an interesting 
encampment they form. Tke tkree first sets are Ichdgali ; tkey are kept at 
Court together with two other sets. For their conveyance two litters 
{miJmffah) are hung over the hack of an elephant, one litter on each side. 
On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters are also 
put on camels, horses, and mules. Oarts even are made for the leopards, 
and are drawn "by horses or cattle.; or they are made to sit on horses; 
and sometimes they are carried hy men in doolies^ The hest leopard 
which His Majesty has, goes hy the name of Bmiani wimiih ; he is carried 
on a Chaudol^ and proceeds with much |)omp. His servants, fully eq[iiipped, 
run at his side ; the mq([drah (a large drum) is beaten in front, and 
sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends of the 
pole of the Chmidol resting on the necks of their horses. Formerly two 
horses were kept for every leopard; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel alone on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others hy two. 

Bkill exhilrlUcl hy hunting leopards. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is. The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three ways. 

1. Vparg'^hati. The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
place wliore the deer was seen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Rig'^linL The leopard lies concealed, and is shewn the deer from 
a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer, 3. Muhdrz, The leopard is put in an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer, when the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it, and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal ; language 

^ ‘‘ Among tlio curious events wbieli to get cubs, but in vain. He even 

bappened during the present [Jaliangir’s] allowed some leopards to run about 

reign, I must mention tliat a leopard in tbe gardens without collars, lettino* 

in captivity covered a female leopard, them walk about and bunt after tbeir 

wbich gave birth to three cubs. The fasbion : but they would not pair 

bte emperor [Akbar], during bis youtb, During this year a male leopard broke 

was passionately fond of leopards and its collar, and covered a female, wbicb 

bunting with leopards. He had about after a space of two months and a half 

9000 leopards collected during bis reign, gave birth to three cubs. They went on 

and tried much to pair them, so as well, and grew big.’’ Iqbdlndmah p 70 


1 
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fails to express Ms sMll and eunning. TIius lie will raise up tlie dust with 
his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will lie down 
so fiat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the ground. 

Pormerly a leoxiard would not kill more than three deer at one and the 
same chase ; hut now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called eliatnnandal. The hunters 
lie in amhiish near a place frequented hy deer, and coiimience the chase from 
this place, as if it was a qcmiarghali hunt (in which drivers are used). The 
leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer are thus cauglit. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopaMs, receive 
presents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skiU, as an encouragement 
to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each animal, hut 
I cannot specify this. 

OncG, from the kindness shewn hy His Majesty, a deer made 
friendship with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each otlier’s 
company. The most remarkable thing was tliis, that the leopard when let 
off against other deer, would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose toAvards 
the close of the day ; for people were afraid of their stuhhoriiuess and anxiety 
to run away. But iioav, in consequence of the practical rules made hy His 
Majesty, they are let loose in the eAmnings, and yet remain obedient. 
Formerly leopards were also kept blind-folded, except at the time of the 
chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and rim about as if mad. But * 
now-a-days they are kept without covers for their heads. The Grandees of 
the court are allowed to bet on forty Ichdgali. leopards ; whoever wins takes the 
amount of his bet from the others. If a leopard is ffrst in bringing twenty 
deer, his BoriyaJd gets five rupees from Ms equals. The Grandee in charge ‘ 
of the khacah leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Barba,® gets one miilair from each 
bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As o%n as a Grandee lays 
before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns,® he takes an Asliraji from 
each of his equals. So also do the Tarafddrs and QardioaW bet ; in fact every 


^ The man avIio holds the chain to 
which the leopard is fastened. 

^ He was a Duhazdri; vide Ain 30, 
Ho. 91. 

® Akbar required the horns of deer. 

In this year (981), His Majesty built 
several edifices and castles on the road 
horn Agrah to Ajniir. The reason was 
this. He thought it incumbent upon 
him once a year to make a pilgiimage to 
the tomb [da7-‘gdli) of Miiin i Ghishti at 
Ajmir ; he therefore had houses built at 
every stage on the road to that town. 
He also erected at every kos a tower 

A- ' 37 ‘ , 


{mandrah), and had a ivell made near it. 
The towers were studded with several 
hundred thousand horns of deer which 
His Ma.jesty had killed during his life- 
time. The words mil i shdhfi contain 
the Tdrikh (981). I wished His Majesty 
had made gardens and sardis for tra- 
vellers^ instead.” Baddofd, H| p. 173. 
Vide Aso Elliot’s Index, p. 24S;'hote. 

^ the mien in charge of a 

' taraj\ which word Abullazl above used in 
the same sense as misl, or set. Tarafddr 
means also a 55amiadu.r. A Qardwdl is a . 
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one shows Ms zeal in trying to get as many deer as possible. Tlie sldiis of 
tlie deer are often given to x^oor people as part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a Mde to 
wliat Minting ground tlie deer belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by Mm before the birtli of 
tlie eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays/ 

Tim Siyitgo^h.^ 

His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting 
purposes.* In former times it would attack adiare ora fox; but now it 
kills black deer. It eats daily 1 s. of meat. Each has a separate keeper, 
who gets 100 fZ. 

Dogs. 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, 
especially from the Hazarah district [north of Eaul Pindi]. They even 
ornament <logs, and give them names.^ Dogs will attack every Mud of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also wdU 
join, and hunt down the enemy. Kliac/ih dogs get daily 2 of meat; 
others get 5. There is one kee|>er for every two (hunting) dogs; 
thoir wages arc 100 d. per mensem. 




j,- ■ “ It was at this time, [1027 A. H. or 

' A. 3}. 1618] that Shahzadah Shuja, 
son of Sh^hjahan, fell ill, and as I am 
- so much attached to him, and the doctors 
could not cure him of the inseusihility in 
which he* hadMain for several days, I 
liumhly prayed to God, and asked Him a 
favor. During the prayer, it occurred to 
me that I had already made a contract with 
my God and had promised Him to give up 
hunting after reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch after that an ar^^ow or a gun, and 
never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands ; and I thought that if I should 
carry into effect my former vow from the 
pinsent time, which would prevent so 
many animals from heing killed, God 
might grant my prayer for the prince’s 
recovery. I then made this contract 
wil li God, and promised, in all singleness 
of intention and true belief, never again 
to harui an animal with my own hand. 
Through God s mercy the sufferings of 
the prince were entirely allayed. When 
I was the womh of my mother, 
it happened one day that I did not 
g^uiciv'en as usual. The servants of the 
Harem grew alarmed, and reported 
fact to my august father [Akbar]. In 
those days my fiither was continually 
huotiiig with leopmxls. That day hap- 


pened to he Eriday^ My father then, 
with a view of making God inclined to 
preserve me, made a vow never again, 
to the end of his life, to hunt on Fridays. 
I have followed the practice of my father, 
and have never hunted with leopards on 
a Friday.” Tuziih i Jahdngiri, p. 249. 

d ahangir’s self-deniai was not great ; 
for whcii the prince was sick, Jahangir 
was fifty years of age ! 

® Or black ear, the Persian trans- 
lation of the Turkish qara'-qolaq, whence 
our Fells caracal, 

® This would not strike us as some- 
thing worth mentioning. But as dogs 
are considered unclean animals by Mu- 
hammadans, they are not looked upon 
as domestic. Kow-a-days we hear occa- 
sionally names, as haild, hacJilm ; or 
English names as feni (Fanny), hulddg 
(bull dog), &c. 

European bloodhounds were early 
imported by the Portuguese. Jahangir 
once said to Eoe ^ I only desire you to 
help me to a horse of the greatest size, 
and a male and female of mastiffes, and 
the tali Irish greyhounds, and such other 
dogges as hunt in your lands.’ Eegard- 
ing European clogs in India, vide also 
Tmtih, p. 188, 1. 3 from' below. 






Himting Beer with Deer, 

TMs timid animal also may be tamed and trained. Tliey put a net 
over Ms horns, and let it off against wild deer, wMeh from fear will figh-t 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters, who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 
passes tlumigh a coiu^se of instruction, and gets tame. If the net should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the keeper, 
who either puts a new net on it, or sends out a fresh deer. 

Sultan Ffruz i Khiljx used to^ indulge in this sport ; but His Majesty 
reduced tMs manner of hunting to a pro]3er system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed deer ; but at last it 
will succumb to the fifth. Deer are now-a-days rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own accord they wiU return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away ; on hearing the 
call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time ; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Tlahabad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to the Panjab, 
its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and taught 
them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according to which 
more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. They^ 
drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are ; the hunters 
are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. ' * 

There are now-a-days also deer-studs ; the deer horn in captivity are 
employed as hunting deer. . . 

The keepers will also bend forward, and allow the trained deer to 
jnmp on them from beliind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will tlunk that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer as a 
means of making wild deer fight. ; , ; 
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Once a deer canglit a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net. 
Both were brought together from Onjrdt, as mentioned above (?). 

GUi an taker ah is the name given to the following mode of Ininting. The 
hunter tahes a shield, or a basket, the concave side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in tlie concavity of the sliield, will 
conceal Mm, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters He at the same 
time in wait. Tlie light of the lam]3, and the sound of the bells, will 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. Tlie sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer, 
/.that they are easily caught; or sometimes hunters will charm them 
with a song, and when the deer approach, * will rise up, and cruelly slay 
them. Brom a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two 
methods. 

TMneji. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer ; and 
bareheaded, from a distance^ he commences to throw himself into odd 
"attitudes. Tlie deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
' will approach Iiim. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

BauMrak The hunters he in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 

take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill then]^. 

Badkvan. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as 
' before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hu3itiiig yields iiiucli amusement, as the deer get quite perplexed. 

Ajdrak The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their hows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a X->lace where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleex). They then lay down 
some nooses at a jdace situate against the wind. When the hunters shew 
themselves from the side, the deer are eomxjelied to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will take 
Ms place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as deer 
approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a jdace in a 
plain, or they let a iTained doer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

T^hagi, The hunter..,,^ walks about bareheaded as if mad; Ms 
clothes are stained all over withi?^?^ juice, and the man himself acts as if he 

■ ■ ‘ V t '‘a ^5. 

•; ’ i The text has dar kMnah i in the hollow of a saddle (?). 
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were wounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death; hut their greediness and desire load them to 
destruction. 


Buffalo Ilmts. 

At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground ; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A eomngeous active 
man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the spot, 
and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, and fastens 
the foot of the male ; but it frec][uently happens that the man loses courage, 
and has to pay for the attem])t with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame buffaloes, 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted, when buffaloes are attacked on their pastures. 


On Himtmg icHli Hawha. 

His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often itses 
them for hunting x^urposes. Though he trains the Idz^ sMMn^ sliunqdj^ and 
hirlcat falcons, and makes them jp^^form wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
j)refers the hdsJiali^ to vliich class of hawks he gives various names. 

As I am eomx)elled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is imj)ossible to say much about this matter, or about the skill 
of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by nature 
averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and lead 
enquirers to the retired sx)ot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the hlidgaJi falcons {Idz), which are ins^iected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence of pirrah is determined by tlie 
number of game killed by them. Then come the IdsliaJiB, the sMhins^ the 
Ichelalis, the chappak Msliahs, the hakrzs, the young laJiris, the sliiJmrah^ the 
chappak shiho/rahs^ the turmatis^ the reku^ the hesrahs^ the dhth, the Gharghs, 
the chargilahs^ the hgars, Emdi the jJiagars (which His Majesty ehRBtke6happ>ah 
kind oi The lagar). The Molehim also are iiispected-— the ! is an 

animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, like the sMMn ; 
it will kill a kulmig crane. People say that, whilst flying, it will break 
the wing of the hulang, and others maintain that it pierces its eyes; 


; i" 


pierces its eyes; 
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but this cannot be proved. Odhpapars^ also are brought from Kaslimir. 
Ihis bird has a bluish {sabz) colour and is smaller than a parrot ; its ]>eak is 
redj straight, and long ; its tail is rather elongated. It brings down small 
birds, and returns to tlie hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the hodmli^ and the sdru will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add splendour 
to Ms Court, is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial observers 
think that merely hunting is Ms object. 

In this department many Man-^abdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindustanis. Their pay 
is as follows. First class of the former, first grade, 1-1 R . ; second, 7 E. ; 
third, Gf Jf. Beconcl class, first grade, 6]- E ; second, 6 J E. ; third, 5 1- E. 
Third class, first grade, olj E. ; second, 5 E. ; third, 4^- E, First class of the 
latter (Hindustani), first grade, ^ E; second 4iE,; third, 4J- Second 
class, first grade, 4* E. ; second, 4 E, ; tliird 3-|- E. Third class, first grade, 
3^- E, ; second, S} E. ; third, 3 E. 

Allowance of Food, 

In Kashmir and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, the birds are generally 
fed once a day ; but at Court they are fed twice. A Idz falcon gets a 
quantity of meat weighing 7 dams ; the jnrrah, 6 d . ; the Miri, IdcUn, and 
Ic lielali, 5 d, ; the Mshah, 3 d, • the cliappah hdsliah, shiharah, chappah shiharah, 
lesrah, dhotis, &c., 2 d. Towards the close of every day, tliey are fed on 
sparrows, of which the Idz, jurraJi, and hahri, get each seven ; the UcMn, 
five , the hasliah, three ; others, two. Gharghs and lagars get at the same time 
meat. BJmnqdrs, shdhMzes, hurhits, get one ser. On the hunting grounds 
they feed them on the game they take. 

Prices of Falcons, 

Krom eagerness to purchase, and from inexjierioncG, people pay Iiigh 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; but 
from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get t.icji gain, but buyers ought not to he cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to wMeh of the following three classes birds belong. 
Hirst, lUnah huriz birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of experienced 
trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, cJioz birds ; they have not 
yet moulted. Third, Tarindh birds j they have moulted before they were 

T- * name of this bird is doubtful, j Kashmiri birds ffiveu in the lahdlnd 
It IS not to be ibund among the names of | mah, p. 159. J-qinUna^ 


eaptured. First elass^ a superior hdz costs 12 muhurs ; second grade do.^ 

9 M . ; third do., 6 M. Beco7id class, first, 10 31, ; second, 7 31. ; third, 4 Jf. 
A third class Idz is somewhat cheaper than second class ones. 

Jurralis, First class, 8 5, 2, 1 M. Second class, 6, 4, 14, 1 31., 5 R. 

BcisliaJis. First class, 3, 2, 1 M,, 4 R, Second class, 2, 1 M., 5 R. 

i:iIuMns of both kinds, 3, 2, 1 M, 

Raliris, 2, l-J-, 1 Jf. Young Bahrzs a little less. 

IClieMis, n, 1, i- If, 

Charglis, 2-J- R., 2, 1-J- R. 

Chap^pah MsJiahs, 1 R. ; -J-, i R. 

Shilcaralis, li R., 1, J R, 

Besrahs, 2 R., 1*J-, 1 R. 

Chappak shikaralis, lagars, jhagars, turniatis, rekis, 1 R., 1 R. 

Their prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the 31ir Sliihdrs (su 2 }erintendents of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 Jf. to 1 d. If the 
falcons bring the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill which it 
exhibited, and to the size of the prey. The man who keeps the falcon gets 
one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hunts himself, fifty of 

the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Imperial aviary as 
peslihash (tribute), the Qiishlegi (Superintendent of the Aviary) gets for every 
hdz 1-J' R., and the accountant, R. Fo-y^jiirralis, the Quslibegi gets 1 R, ; the 
accountant, R, ; for hdslialis, the former receives i ; the latter, -J- R, ; 
for every Idclim, cliargh, chargilali, Blielah, laliri hachchali, the former gets 
-J- R., the latter R. ; for every cJihappah, hdsJiah, dhoti, &c., the former 
receives the other R- (siiU). 

The minimum number of Mz and slidhin falcons, kept at Court, is forty ; 
of jurraJis, thirty ; of Mshalis, one hundred j of lahris, charghs, twenty ; of 
lagars, and sMlcarahs, ten. 

Waterfowls. 

Hunting waterfowls afibrds much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catcliing them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and pulls them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning, and fiy away. 

In Kashmir they teach M% falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [tiH the man in the boat comes].; 



Another method is to let water buffaloes go into tlio water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durr&j hunting. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing, when wild ones come near it either 
from friendship, or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnah. The hunter makes a clay pot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl’s cry. The 
loinah, frightened by the noise, come together. Another man then lights a 
bundle of sfraw, and swings it about, so that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Laffars. They resemble ehargks : in body they ai-e as lai’ge jurrahs. 
They hang nct.s (about the body of a trained lagar), and put birds’ feathers 
into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that it has got 
hold of a proy, and when they get entangled in the nets, they commence 
to fight, and fall to the ground. 

GlmngML They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a ghauqhdi 
and hang hair nets round about them. The owl wiU soon get restless’; 
the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to cry out! 
Other ghaughuis and owls wiU coipe to their assistance ; and get entangled 
ill tlie nets. ® 

Frogs, ^ 

IVogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, Ukes to see spiders fight, and amuses 
lumselC in wutcHng the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps and 
oombats ■vritli tlieir foe. ^ 

I am in the power of love; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crimo'';". ■ ■ ■ 

And if my i>assionate heart has an (unlawM) desire, it is no crime. 

And in trutli. His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
tiio iiower oi love, and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It ^-ould take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enu^nito aU jiarticular s ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 

^ Th«i Histo]*ian may thaHk Abulfazl ‘ • rv. . 

for having pn-sorved this little trait of e-mSun tlie &nov vihh'h 
Akhar’s ch.-u-aciir. In several places of sS 

the 4in, Abuliii/.l tries hard to ascribe to to ^reco-mize^ the 

His Majesty higher motives, in order to Ieaiunirs°nrili IpsS 1 ^ 

bring th., emperors passion for hmifing SS Zd f 

m harnuiny wiih liis character as the general tenor of hw °PPOsed to the 

spiritual guide of the nation. But i ^ ° ci)aracter. 
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Am 29. 

, ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes Ms pleasures a 
means of testing tke character of men. 

There are several lands of amusements, of wMch I shall give a few 
■ details. 

The game of Chaugdn (hockey).^ 

Su|)erficial observers look u^Don tMs game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in it a 
means of learning promjDtitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendsMp. Strong men learn in playing tMs game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splendour of the Court j but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the maiddn (oj)en field), in order to play 
tMs game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to shew their skill against 
the ojDponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a ^dayer ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten players j but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one g^liar'i (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others sujDply their place. 

The game itseK is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chaugdn stick, and to move it slowly 
from the middle to the hdl.^ TMs manner is called in Hindi rol. The other 
way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly Mtting the ball with 
the chaugdn stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops after it, quicker 
than the others, and throws the ball back. TMs mode is called hela\ and 
may be performed in various ways. The player may either strike the ball 
with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right forwards or 
backwards ,* or he may do so with his left hand ; or he may send the ball 
in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may be thrown in 


^ There is scarcelv a Muhammadan 
Historian that does not allude to this 
game. Bahar says, it is played all over 
Thibet. In the East of India, the people 
of Munnipore (Assam) are looked upon as 
clever hockey-players. Vide Yignis 
Travels in Cashmir, 11, p. 289. 

Sayyid ’Ahdniiab Khan, son of Mir 
lOiwandah, was Akhar^s chaugdnhegi^ 

, ho. ■ P 


or Superintendent of the game of chato- 
gdn; vide Bad. II, p. 368. In the 
beginning of Akbar s reign, after 970, 
Ghariwali, which lies a farsang from 
Agrah, was the favorite spot for cdiaugdn 
playing. Bad. II. p. 70. 

The pillars which mark the end of 
the playground. 











the same direction from hehiiid the feet of the horse or from below its body ; 
or the rider may spit it, when the ball is in front of the horse ; or he may 
lift himself upon the back leather of the horse and propel the ball from 
between tlie feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shews in the various 
wayvS of hitting the ball ; he often manages to strike the bah while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a hall is driven to the Ml, they beat the 
mqqdrah, so that ah that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the Ml wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit {mil), the game is 
looked upon as hard (drawn). At such times, the players will engage in a 
regular hght about the ball, and perform adiairable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also i:)lays at chaugdn in dark nights, wMch caused much 
astonishment even among clever j)layers. The balls which are used at night, 
are set on fire.^ Tor this purpose, g)alh wood is used -which is very light, 
and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the games, 
which is necessary in worldly matters, His Maj esty has knobs of gold and 
silver fixed to the tops of the chaitgmi sticks. If one of them breaks, any 
player that gets hold of the x>i^ces may keep them. 

.. It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am? I can say but little about it. 

Mshghhi (jugeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon flying HsJigMzL (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement ; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occu];)ation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 

‘ The .fcnusenient which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons rendnds of the ecstacy and transport of enthusiastic dervishes : 
he praises God for the wonders of creation. It is ’'therefore from higher 
motives that he pays so much attention to this amusei^ient. 

^ The pigeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iran and TuMn j but merchants 
also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 


In the hegiiming of 97 4 (July 1666), 
iperor returned (from Jaunpuar) to. 
, and passed his time in amusements, 
at to Magarehm, nnew town which 
I built near Agrah, and enjoyed 
game, dog-hunting, and 


pigeon-flying. He also invented a fire 
ball with which he 4puld play at ckau^ 
during dark nighfe.”/ Bad. II, p. 48. 
The town of NaghrcMn was subse- 
quently deserted, .1 



Wlien His Majesty was veay young, lie was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued ^Digeon- 
fiying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to the KhCui 
i A’zam Hokaltash (’Aziz, Alcbar’s foster-brother) fell into His Majesty’s 
hands. From the care which was bestowed 'upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial jiigoons, and is known under the name 
oiMolimiali, From it descended several excellent pigeons as A,s‘M/(the weeper), 
Farmkl (the fairy), Almas (the diamond), and Shah ^tiiU (Aloe Eoyal). 
Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons in the whole 
world, which have brought the trained pigeons of ’Umar xShaikh Mirza 
(father of Babar), SuMn Husain Mirza p. 101, note 4) into oblivion. 
Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of training, as to 
astonish the amateurs of Irdn and Tdrdn, who had to learn the art from the 
beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary condition 
in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is to keep a 
male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, for five or 
six days together, when they become so familiar, that even after a long 
se|)aration, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally lays 
her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be small 
or sickly. Pigeons couple in MiJirmdli (September — October), and separate in 
FarwarcUn (February — March), A hen lays two eggs, but sometimes only 
one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the hen during the 
night, and thus they keej) them warm and sofi:. In winter they hatch for 
twenty-one days ; but if the air be warm, they only take seventeen or 
eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young ones with 
falah^ which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old ones. 
Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which they bring 
up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a month, and 
as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own grain, the 
old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes given to 
other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. Some 
are kept in a tor (?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with the 
place. As = soon as these two things have been attained, the pigeons only 
get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When they 
. have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed to take 
fliglits. They take daily about forty hmds (air), L e. forty flights. At, 
tliis period, the trainers pay no regard to what is called charhh and Hzi 
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"below). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have fallen 
out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at rest 
{IcMldmdan), After two months, the pigeons get new feathers, and become 
very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time for shewing 
their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the Mzi and the cliarhh, 
they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept for four months in 
readiness, to exhibit their skill. CJiarlcli is a lusty movement ending with 
the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. If this circular turn be not 
completely carried out, the movement is called latif (shoulder), and is held 
in no esteem. JBdzi is the same as mu^allag^ zadan (lying on the back 
with the feet upwards, and quickly turning round, in * Hind. Kola). 
Some thought that the two wings {hatif) meet, which appears to the 
observer as if it were a mu^allaq; but His Majesty had one wing of a 
pigeon blackened, when the erroneousness of that opinion became evident. 
Some pigeons get confused during the Mzi and eharJcl^ and come stupified 
to the ground. This is called gululah^ and is disliked: Sometimes pigeons 
hurt themselves and fall down ; but often they get all right again when 
they come near the grouad; and taking courage and collecting their strength, 
they fly up again. A pigeon of the hlidqah pigeon cots will perform fifteen 
and seventy hdtn^ a feat which will certainly astonish the sj)ectators. 
In former times, they let eleven or twenty-one pigeons fly at a time ; but 
now-a-days they let off as many as one hundred and one. Erom the 
attention which His Majesty has bestowed upon pigeons, they are now so 
carefully trained as to be let fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking up of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (Mar). Sometimes they wiH 
alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again, 

It would be difiicult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are IMgaK They have a 
great' reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot, or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the openings 
on the top of the biH ; but they failed to discover more signs of the value of 
a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and fixing the value of a 
pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has now become very 
easy. First. His Majesty subdivided the three signs of former trainers as 
follows : the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs 5 the eight claws ; 


the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual comparison of 
these signs has led to many additional means of fixing the value of a pigeon. 
Becmdig, ^ looks to the variety and the colour of the annular 

protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book has been made, in which 
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tlie systematic order of these signs has been laid down. According to them, 
His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for each of which separate aviaries 
have been constructed. The price of pigeons in the first' house has not 
been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make his way, has found in 
the training of superior pigeons a means of getting rich. A pair of second 
class pigeons has a value of SR,; third class, 2-J R, ; fourth class, 2 R, ; 
fifth class, 11- R,; sixth class, 1 i2. ; seventh class, i ; eighth class, J ; 
ninth and tenth classes, f R, 

When inspections are held, the stock of Molimiah first pass in review ; 
then the young ones of Ashld, Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four ziriM pigeons ; they 
are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to Haji ’Ali, of Samarkand, which 
coupled with an ’ UM hen, of which I do not know the owner ; their stock 
has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is determined by 
their age or the time they were bought. 

The Colours of KMgah Pigeons, 

Magasi (fly-bitten) ; ziriU (steelblue ) ; amiri (.^) ; %amvri (a colour 
between zirihi amiri; His Majesty invented this name) ; (poree- 
lain blue) ; 7iafti (gvej like naphta) ; sJiafaqi (violet) ; ^udi (aloewood coloui'ed); 
surmai (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; hishnisM (dark brown, like 
currants) ; lialioai (light-brown like Halwci sweetmeat) ; ganddi (light-brown, 
like sandelwood) ; jigari (brown) ; naldti (greyish white) ; ddghi (bluish- 
white, like sour milk) ; wushid (of the same colour as the gum called wusJiIc ;) 
jilimi {cMldni ?) ; hiirai (brown, like a new earthen pot ? ); nilhfari (bluish- 
white) ; axrag (a colour between yellow and brown ; His Majesty applies 
this name in this sense ) ntaslii (black brown) ; sliaftdlu (peach coloured) ; 
gul i gaz coloured (?) ; yellow ; Mgliizi (yellowish, like native paper) ; zdgh 
(grey hke a crow) ; agri (a colour between white and brown); muliarraqi (a 
■~:-dirty black) ; hliizri (a colour between greenish and ^udi ) ; dU (water 
^ coloured) ; surmxig (a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour 
between surmai and magasi), 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (whose ' 
head resembles a flower) ; dumglidzah (stumptail) ; yalrang (of one colour) ; 
Jialqdmsafid (white throat) ; ^arsafid (white wing) ; hfllah (big head) ; 
ghazgliazh (wild chick). ; mdgh (name of an aquatic bird) ; hdlari (f) ; dlpar 
(red wing ?) ; haltali par (short wing) ; mdMum (moontail) ; tauqddr (ring- 
bearer) ; mariodridsar (pearl head) ; masJdalaMum (torchtail) ; &;e. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, as 
lughur (J)j qmapill (with black eyelids) ; ahydn ; , palangnigdri ; rehUah pilk. 
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There are also many iiigeons wliich do not perform olmrhls and UzU, 
but are distinguished hy their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus tlie 
Kohah pigeon, tlie voice of •which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Bughah, -which utters a peculiar voice in the morning, to -wake u|) people. 
3. The Lu^^an, which struts about proudly, -wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. 4. The Lotan. They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, -when 
it -will go through all the motions -which a half killed fo-wl goes tlirough. 
Some pigeons will do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
grotuid, and others will shew the same restlessness, when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The JSPlmni. The 'cock 
shews a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he -wiU get restless 
and drop himself instantly down to join her. Tliis is very remarkable. Some 
of them come down with both wings spread,* others close one ; some close 
both ; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 
6. The Bafli pigeon is'chiefly used for carrying letters, though any othOT 
kind may be trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
Nkhawan pipon will fly up, and foUow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, when it 
comes down, and remains in its cage. 8. The Barpi (having feet covered 
with feathers) wfll inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. « 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are caUed %Urad, 
shustari, Mshant, jogiyah, rezaMahan, magast, arid gumri. Wild pigeons are 
called goUh. ■ If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a thousand 
others ; tliey soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and get 
on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain which 
they had eaten on the fields. The gi-ain is eoUeoted and given as food to 
othoT pigeoas. 

; People say that pigeons wfll but rarely live above thirty years. 

Four ms of grain wiE be sufiieient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly ; but for other pigeons, five sers are required ; or seven and a 
hair, if they pair. But flying pigeons get mUlet, not mixed with other 
grain ; the others get amixtm-e of the seven kinds of grain, viz., rice, ddl i 
nvhmd (gram), mv^g daZ, millet, harm-, lahdarah, jmodr, (r/disp. 63). Thouo-h 
most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and shew much sin'll ti-aining 
them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, as aul ’Ali of BukharS 
Masti of Samarqand, MulldzSdah, Prir i MuUa Alunad Chand, , Muqbil 
Elian Ohelah, Ehw&jah Randal Ohelah, Mumi'n of Hardt, ’Abdullatif cff 
Bukhara, mji Q&sim of Balkh, Habib of Shaliraabz, Sikandai- Ohelah 
MMtu, Maq 9 dd of Siimaxqand, Khwajah Fhul, Ohelah Himnand. 
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The servants attached to the pigeon houses dra^Y their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2 B. to 48 E, per 
me7i$em. 

The gmm of Chavpm'. 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of this game. 
It is j)layed mth sixteen pieces of the same shajpe ; but every four of them 
must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same direction. 
The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice are greater 
than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with one, two, 
five, and six dots resj}ectively. The players draw two sets of two parallel 
lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These parallel lines 
are of eq^ual length. The small square which is formed by the intersection 
of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is ; but the four 
rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided into twenty-four 
equal spaces in thi-ee rows, each of eight equal sj)aces, as shewn in figure 
(XYII). The game is generally played by four players, of whom two play 
against the other two. Each player has four xueces, of which he puts two 
in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row of the paralleilogram 
before him, and the other two in the »sevoiith and eighth spaces of the right 
row. Tlie left row remains enijpty. Each player moves Ids pieces, accord- 
ing to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping to the right, till he 
arrives at the outer left row of the parallelogram from wliich he started ; 
and from there lie moves to the middle row. When arrived at the latter 
place, he is puhldah (ripe), and from here, he must throw for each of his 
pieces the exact number which will carry them to the empty square in the 
centre of the figure. He is now rasiclah^ or arrived. 

When a player is palcMah or raddah^ he may commence to play from 
the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a xilayer 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve spaces, 
provided the two |)ieees stand together on one field ; but he is allowed to 
move them only six fields onwards, should he j)refer doing so. A similar 
rule holds for double fives, &c. A throw consisting of a six, a five, - and 
a one, is called hMm (raw) ; and in this case, two pieces, provided they are 
together on the same field, may each be moved six fields forwards, and 
every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws three sixes, : and three 
of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, he may move each of them 
over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a xdayer throw three twos, or 
three ones. There are many other rules for particular cases. If a player 
has brought his four pieces in^'the central square, he throws, when his 
turn comes, for his companion, to get him out too. Formerly the custom 
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was that when a piece had come to the last ro'w, and. . . Ills Majesty 
thinks it proper to do so from the very eighth held. If the throws of two 
players are the same as the throw of the preceding players, His Majesty 
counts them as qciim, or standing. ^Formerly he did not allow such equal 
throws. If the four pieces of an op^Donent are piihliiahj and he yet lose his 
bet, the other players are entitled to double the amount of the bet. Should 
any of the players leave the game for some reason, he may appoint any- 
one to play for him ; but he will have to be responsible for the betting of 
his substitute. Of all winnings, the substitute is entitled to two per cent ; 
if a player loses a bet, his substitute has to pay one per cent. If a player 
drops one of his pieces, or any of the players be late or inattentive, he is 
fined one rupee. But a fine of a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the 
other, or moves his pieces over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly maziy grandees took part in this game ; there were often as 
many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before he 
had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three inoiiths. If any 
of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere jfiay; but His Majesty has 
higher aims ; he weiglis the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 
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The game of Chandal Mandal. 

This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 
round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fields, 
every eight of which form a row ; vide Figure XVIII. The number of pieces 
is sixty-four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides are 
marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points respectively. The number 
of players is sixteen. Each gets fourpieces, which are placed in the middle. 
. As in are moved to the right, and pass through the whole 

chde. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive the stipulated 
amount from the other fifteen players ; the second that is out, from fourteen 
players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins most, and the last loses 
most ; the other players both lose and win. His Majesty plays this game 
in several ways ,* one way in which the pieces are moved as if the fields 
were squares of a chess hoard, is very often played. I shall give a few 
particulars and directions how to play the different kinds of this game. 

First Mnd, no piece can throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 
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^ The MSS. have azJcJidnahihasMum 
pagan shamadi fmngdm I hhdm slmdm 


dmddali gardad^ which words are n 
clear to me. ^ 
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thus Tbeen thrown out, commences again from Ms starting point. Third 
way, at each throw two pieces are moTed at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing^ont pieces. Fowrth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time* Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, he varied by some players playing to the right, others to ^ 
the left, or all in the same direction. F^ixth way, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of Ms opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the hoard. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from wMch his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first tM’ow, he moves two of Ms pieces ; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to Ms right hand neighbour ; at the thii’d throwi. 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In tins way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the game is in full swing, he allows each piece 
wMch happens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to his 
own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth way, two pieces when 
together may throw out another set of two pieces ; but single ]}Mces do not 
throw out each other. Ninth way, four pieces together may throw out three 
together; three together, sets of two; and two together, single ones ; but single 
pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each jplayer moves Ms pieces 
according to the number of points wMch he throws ; but at the same time, 
the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces according to the 
number of points on the reverse sides of the dice, whilst the two players to 
the right and left of the player who threw the dice, move their pieces 
according to the number of points on the right and left sides of the dice. 
Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. Each player, in his 
turn, throws the five dice, and moves Ms pieces according to the sum of the ' 
two highest points of Ms throw. The next highest point is taken by his 
ms-d-vis, and the two lowest points by Ms right and left hand neighbours. 
Twelfth way, the players have each five dice and five pieces. At every 
throw, he gives the points of one die to Ms right hand neighbour, and uses • 
the others for himself. Sometimes the thrower mentions beforehand the , 
names of four x^layers to whom he wishes to give the points of four dice, he 
Mmself taking the points of the fifth die. And when a player requires only 
a few points, to get pulchtah^ he must give the remaining points to those 
near whom the dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be increased 
or decreased. 
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Cards. 

This is a well known game. His Majesty has made some tilterations ira 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made the 
suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings shoidd 
be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following sidts of 
cards. 1st, Aslvwa^ati, the lord of horses. The highest card represents a 
king on horseback, resembling the king of Dibit, with the umbrella (ehatr), the 
standard and other imperial ensigns. The second highest card of the 

same suit represents a vazir on horseback ; and after this card come ten 
others of the same suit with pietuies of horses, from one to ten. tlnd, Gajpati, 
the king whose power lies in the number of his elej^hants, as the ruler of 
Orisah. The other eleven cards represent, as before, the vaztr, and elephants 
from ten to one. Zrd, Warjiaii, a king whose pqwer lies in his infantry, as 
is the ease with the rulers of Bijapiir. The card represents a king sitting on 
his throne in imperial splendour ; the vazir sits on a foot stool {gandali), 
and the ten cards completing this suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. 
4tk, CradhjpaU. The card shews a man sitting on a throne over a fort ; the 
vazfr sits on a gandali over a fort ; and the remaining ten cards have forts 
from one to ten, as before, btli, Manpati, the lord of treasures. The first card 
of this suit she ws a man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps ; the 
vazir^ sits upon a gandali, as if he took account of .the Treasury, and the 
remaining cards shew jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. m, BalpaU, 
the hero of battle. The first card of this suit shews a king in armour, sitting 
on his throne and surrounded by warriors in coats of mail. The vazir sits on 
a gandali, and weara a jailah (breast armour) ; the ten other cards shew 
individuals dad in armour, m, Nawapati, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shews a man sitting on^ a throne in a ship ; the vazfr sits, as usual, 
on a gartda\ and the other ten cards have boats from one to ten. m., Tipati, 
a queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shews a woman as gandali, and the other ten cards have pictures of 

women, fr^ one to Surapati, the Icing of the divinities (deotah), also 

called Indar, on. a throne. The vazir sits on a gandali, and the ten other 
cmds have pictures of divinities from one to ten. Idth, Asrpati, the lord 
of genu (*o). The card represents Sulaiman, son of Baud, on the throne. 

10 vazir sits on a and the other ten cai'dshave genii, llth, Banpati, 

the bug of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger {sher) with some 
o her animals. The vazir is drawi^ in the shape of a leopard (palang) and 
the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from one to ten. 
l...h, Ahpah, the king of snakes. The first card shews a serpent mounted 
on a dragon, whilst the vazfr is a serpent riding on another serpent of the 
same kmd. j The remaining ten cards shew serpents, from one to ten 
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^ This is the Hmdustani corruption of 
the Persian rangraz. 

a Taj is often translated hy a cfom ; 
hut tdj is a ca^ oriental kings 



of wliom sitj some lie on the ground in worship, some are drunk, others 
sober, &c. ^ 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 

ATN 30. 

THE CEANDEES OF THE EMPIEE.' 

At first I intended, in speaking of the Grrandees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their quali- 
ties, and to say something of their experience. But I am unwilling to bestow 
mer^ praise ; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His Majesty to 
praise others, and I should act against my sense of truthfulness, were I 
but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence over that 
which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore merely record, in form of a 
table, their names and the titles which have been conferred upon them. 

L Commanders of Teti Thousand, 

1 . Shah'za'dah Sulta'n Sali'm, eldest son of His Majesty. 

IL Commanders of Eight Thousand. ^ 

2. Sha'hz'adah Sulta'n Mura'd, second son of His Majesty. 

TIL Commanders of Bemn Thousand. 

3. Sha'hza'dah Sulta'n Ba'nyal, third son of His Majesty. 

Akbar 'h'dAfive son^- 

1. Hasan 

2. Husait 


as, bora 8rd Eabi' I, 972. They only lived one montb, 


Of t find tliraf ^tioned— (et.) Shalizadab Ebannm, born three 

clib gflc^ ^ ^^^lg^^^kninnisaBegnm , who in 1001 was married to 

respeetively, i. e., a short time 

-IS ^^bnsran, . before tbeAin was completed. -' 

D - biographical notices which I have 

L r .vfamu, wM wi-: orn m 997, given after the names of the more illus- 
pgnf .‘..nMurelhd f-ble wascom- trious grandees are chiefly taken from a 

u|^p«fj^^misr^,mynote to,; - MS.copy oftheilifat^^^Vw^ Umardmo 77 
£ the beginning of the MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal), the 

TmuhiJahdngiri,i\<^ Tahaqati AkharT, 
; , .V' afterward _^ded Baddoni, and the Akharndmah. For the 

sn f, .iv*. .igh it IS difficult convenience of the student of Indian 
lvikyU.y,' add the names of History, I have added a genealoo'icad 
az and ''.ahan, both of whom table of the House of Timiir, and would 
born before tne ^n was wmpleted. refer the reader to'a more detailed articb 

,ain, Mma, Shahrukh (Ho. 7) and tlie Chronoloffv of Timur and his De- 
a Muzaffar Hwam (No. 8) are men- soendants, published ^y me in the Pro- 

d as a Commanders of Pive Thousand, ceedings of the Asiatii/ Society of Beno-al 

gh they were appomted m 1001 and for August, 1869. / ^ rten,,al 
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Mirza Sbakrukh (No. 7, below, p. 312) ; and (<?.) AramBanu Begum ; both bom after 
Sultan Banyal. Eegarding the death of the last Begum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned : — 1. Sultan Eaqiyah Begum 
(a daughter of Mirza Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada I, 1036, (Tu%ulc, 
p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wife i Tcaldn\ but had no child by him. She tended 
Shahjahan. Niir Jahan (Jahangirs wife) also stayed with her after the murder of 
Sher Afkan. 2. Sultan Salimah Begum. She was a daughter of Gulnikh (?) Begum^ 

(a daughter of Babar) and Mirza Nuruddin Muhammad. Humayun had destined 
her for Bairam Khan, who married her in the beginning of Akbar's reign. After the 
death of Bairam, Akhar, in 968, married her. She died 10th Zi Qa’dah, 1021. As a 
poetess, she is known under the name Mahlifi (concealed), and must not he contbinided 
with Zebunnisa'^ (a daughter of Aurangzeh’s), who has the same poetical name. 3.^ The 
daughter of Eajah Bihari Mai and sister of Eajah Bhagawan Das. Akbai* married her 
in 968, at Sanhhar. 4. The beautiful wife of ’Abdulwasi', married in 970, {vide Bad. 
II, 61). 5. Jodh Bai, or Princess of Jodhpur, the mother of Jahangir. Her 
name is not mentioned by any Muhammadan historian. As Akhar s mother had the 
title of Maryam Mahdnit so was Jodh Bai called Maryam u^mmdnL She died in 
the month of Eajah 1032, A. H. [Tumdcy p. 361). The Tiizuk expresses a hope Hhat 
God will receive her in His mercy ; for Jahangir s mother, though a Hindu, could not 
well ^ be sent to hell.’ 6. Bibi Daulat Shad, mother of (5.) and {c) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
7. A daughter of ’Abdullali Khan Mughul (964). 8. A daughter of Miran Mu- 
barik Shah of Khaiides ; vide p. 13, note. 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jannatmahdni. 
Born at Patlipur Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Eabf I, 977, or 18th Shahriwar of the 
14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called Salim, because he was born in the house of 
Shaikh Salim i Chishti. Akbar used to call him Shaikkd JBdhd (vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For 
his wives and children, vide below, No, 4. Jahangir died on the 28th pafar 1037 (28th 
October, 1627) near Eajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir in the 
Calcutta Eeview for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born m Tk^sday, 3rd Muharram., 978, 
and died of delirimn tremens in 1006, at Jalnait-lif' p* IS; Akbar- 

n4mah II, p. 443 j Kh4fi Khan, p. 212). He II, 378). 
He was sahzrang (of a livid complexion), t> * ,, .. iT'JzVh .. ghtor of his 

was married to Prince Parwiz, Jahangir’s son f* 

Sultan Danyal was horn at Ajmir, on the lOtlftKi* ‘ i 1 y/t.l lic; ‘ Adeli/riv^ 
tremens, A.. H. 1013. Khafi Khan, I. p. 232, says, the ne>'. > i r.Lched Akhar 
in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danyal in rememhranJ ^ D&iyii, a 

follower of Mu’in i Chishti, to whose tomb at Ajmir Akbar, of 

his reign, often made pilgrimages. D4ny41 married, in the beginning of 1(1^ the 
daughter of Qulij Khan (No. 42), and towards the end of 100^ Jan4n Begum, a 
daughter of Mirza ’Abdurrahim Khan Khanan (Khafi Khan, p. 213), and was 
betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ’Adilshah of Bijapur ; but he died before the 


marriage was cousuminated. He had three sons : — 1. Tahmiiras, who was married to 
Snltaii Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 2. Bayasanghar 3. 

Hoshang, who was married to Hoshmand Baiiu Begum, a daughter of Khusrau, 
BesidcvS, he had four daughters whose names are not mentioned. One of them, 
Bulaqi Begum, was married to Mirza Wall p. 272). Tahmiiras and Hoshang 
were killed hy A^af Khan after the death of Jahangir ((inde Proceedings, As. 
Society of Bengal, for August 1869). Kothiiig appears to he known regarding the fate 
of Bayasanghar. Vide Calcutta Beview for October, 1869. 

Banyal is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and elephants, 
and clever in composing Hindustani poems. 

IV, Commanders of Five Thousand, 

4. SvltQfn Hhusraii^ oddest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir]. 

Jahdngir's wives [Tiizul-, p. 84, aud Preface, p. G). A daughter of Kajah Bhagawaii 
Das, mai'ried in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Sultanunnisa. Begum \_Ehdft l£hdn, 
bultaa Begum], and in 095 to Prince Ivhusrau. She poisoned herself with opium in. 
a fit of madness apparently brought on by the behaviour of Kbusraii and her younger 
brother Madhd Singh, in 1011 (Khafi Khdn, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Eai Edi 
Singh, son of Eai Kalyan Mai of Bikanir, married 19th Eajah 994. Bad. II, p. 363. 
She is not mentioned m the Tuzuk among Jahangir’s wives. 3. A daughter of Odai 
Singh, [Mot’h Eajah] , son of Eajah Maldeo, married in 994. The Tuzuh (p. 5) calls her 
Jagat Gosayini. She is the mother of Shahjahdn, and died in 1028, (Tuzuk, p. 268). 
4. A daughter of Khwajah Hasan, the uncle ot Zain Khan Kokah. She is the mother 
Of Pimce Parwiz. She died 15th Tir, 1007. 6. A daughter of Ediah Keslid Das of 
Edt’hor. She is the i other of Bahar Band Begum (bom 23rd Sbahriwar 998). 6. and 
7. The mothers of Jahdnddr and Shahrydr. 8. A daughter of 'Ali Eai, ruler of little 
Thibet {Bad. II, 876), maiiied in 999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singb, eldest son of 
Edjah Mdn Singh [Ttizu-k, p. 68). 10. Mihmnnisd Khdnum, the widow of Sher Afkan. 
On her marriage withJahdngir she received the title of Ndr Mahall, and was later 
called Kdr Jahdn. {Tuz. p. 166). Jahangir does not appear to have had children by 
Hur Juhan. c. 

Jahd7i^nVs cUUren. i*T||^n Khnsi-au. 2. Saltan Parwiz. S. Sultan 
Khnrram (Shahjahdn). 4. Sult^Jahdnddr. 5. Sultan Shahrydr. Two daughters 
are mentioned :—{a.) Sultan Nisdr Begum ; (6.) Sultdii Bahdr Band Begum. There 
were ‘ several children’ after Parwiz; but the BuzK/e (p. 8) does not give their names. 
They ajipear to have died soon after their birth. 

SuUdn Kkiisrav. was hom on the 24th Amurddd 995, {Tuznh, Preface) ; hut 
Khali Khdn says 997. He was married to a daughter of A’zam Kba. n Kokah. ' His 
sous— 1. Balaud Akhtar, who died when young, Tazuh, p. 73. 2. Ddwar Bakhsh, 
(also called Buldip)* whose daughter, Hoshmand Band Begum, was married to 
Hoybaiig, son of Banyal. S. Garshasp. 

JHiasraii died on the 18th Mandiyarmuz, 1031. He lies bmied in the Khnsrau 
Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Bakhsh was proclaimed Emperor by A^af Khan after 

* The MSS. spell this name and 
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tlae deatli of Jaliangir; but at tlie order of Shabjabdn, lie was killed, together b 
his brother Garshasxi, by A^af Khan. 

Sultdn Tarwiz, bom Wtt KUn, 997. He was married to a daughter of Mirm 
Eustam i yafawi (No. 9) and bad a son who died when young (Tuz. p. 283). A daughter 
of Parwiz was married to Dam SWkoh. Parwiz died of clelh-imn tremens in 1036. 

Sultdn JDtnrram [Shahjaban] was bom at Labor on the 30tb Eabi’ I, 1000 
A. H. Eegarding bis family, vide Proceedings A. S. of Bengal, for August 1860, p. 319. 
He was Altbar’s favorite. 

Siatdn JaUnMr had no children. He and SultciTi Shahjdr were born about 
the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death {Tic^. Preface, p. 17). Shahryaa 
was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, to Mihrunnisa, the daughter of Kdr Jahan 
by Sher Afkan, and had a daughter by her, Arzani Begum {Tuzul'f p. 370). The Iqbal- 
ndmah (p. 306) calls her bis want of abilities, he got the nickname 

JSfdshudam (fit for nothing). Khusrau, Parwiz, and Jahandar died before their father. 

Shaliryar, at the instigation of Kiir Jalian, proclaimed himself Emperor at Labor 
a few days after the death of Jahangir. He was killed either at the order of Dawar 
Bakhsh or of A<;-,af Khan ; vide Proceedings A. S. Bengal for August 1869, p. 218;" 

5. Mi'rza' Sulaima'iij son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, son of 
Abii Sa’id. 

6, MPrza' Ibra'Mm, son of Mirza Sulaiman (No. 5.) 

Mirzd Stilaimdn was horn in 920, and died at Labor in 997. He is generally 
called Wall i JBadaMshdn. As grandson of Abii Sa’id Mlvza, he is the sixth descen- 
dant from Timiir. Ahu Sa’id killed Sultan Muliammad of Badakhshan, the last of a 
series of kings who traced their descent to Alexander the Great, and took possession of 
Badakhshan, which after his death fell to his son, Sultan Mahmud, who had three 
sons, Bayasanghar Mirza, ’Ali MirziV Khan Mirza. When Mahmiid died, Amir 


his birth being the word . 

® Hence he never was a granc 
of Akbar s Court, and has been put 
the list According to the rules of e 
quette.; ^ 


^ The Maddr ul TJmard calls the 
second son, Mirza Mas’iid.. 

® The Madsir says, Khan Mirzd died 
in 917 ; but this is impossible, as Mirza 
Sulaiman was bom in 920, the Tdrikh of 
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In the eighth year when Mfrza Muhammad Hakim’s (Akbar’s brother) mother 
had been killed by Shsih Abul Ma’ani, Mirza S. went to Kabul, and had Abul Ma ali 
hanged ; he then married his own daughter to M. M. Hakim, and appointed Timed 
’Ali, a Badakhshan noble, M. M. Hakim’s Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not 
go on well with Mirza Sulaiman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile inten- 
tions ; but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbax for assistance, so that Mirza S., though 
he had taken J alal4bad, had to return to Badakhshan. He returned to Kabul in 973, 
when Akbar s troops had left that country, but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mirza Sulaiman’s wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibohak tribe. She was 
clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he did nothing without her 
advice. Her enemy was Muhtarim Khanum, the widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sulaiman 
wanted to marry her ; hut Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to 
Mirza Ibrahim, by whom she had a son, Mirza Shdhrukh (Ho. 7). When Mirzd 
Ibrahim fell in the war with Balkh, Khmuam Begum wanted to send the Khanum to 
her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashgar ; but she refused to go. As soon as Shahrukh 
had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshi nobles excited him to rebel against his 
grandfather M. Sulaiman. This he did, alternately rebelling and again making peace. 
Khurram Begum then died. Shahrukh took away those parts of Badakhshan which his 
father had held, and found so many adherents, that M. Sulaiman, pretending to go on a 
pilgiimage to Makkah, left Badakhshan for Kabul, and crossing the Hilab went to 
India (983). Khan Jahan, governor of the Panjab, received orders to invade Badakh- 
sh4n, but was suddenly ordered to go to Bengal, as Mun’im Khdn had died and Mirzd' 
Sulaiman did not care for the governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. ■ 

M. Svdaimdn then went to Ism&’fl 11. of Persia. When the death of that monarch 
deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, he went to Muzaffer Husain 
Mirz& (Ho. 8) at Qandahar, and then to M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Hot succeeding in 
raising disturbances in Kabul, he made for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily 
finding some adherents, he managed to get from his grandson the territory between 
TAiqmi and the Hindd Kush. Soon after Muhtarim Khiinum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulaiman applied for help to ’AbduUah Khan Uzbak, king of 
Tiiran, who bad long wished to annex Badakhsbdn. He invaded and took the country 
in 992 ; Sh4Wh fled to Hindustan, and M. Sulaimdn to Kilbul. As he could not 
recover BaffitMshan, and rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed 
the example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar who made him a 
Commander of six thousand. 

A few years later, he died at I/ahoT, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mfrza' Sha'hrukli, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

I'ldc IS os. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukrunnisa Begum, 
and made him governor of MMwah, and he distinguished himself in the conquest of the 
Dak’hm. Towards the end of Akbar’s reign, he was made a Commander of seven 
thousand, and was continued in his Mangah hy Jahangir, 

He died at TTjain in 1016. His wife, ZdbuU Begum., was a daughter of Mirza. 
Muhai^ad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, but was robbed by the 
Badawis ; and after handing over the body to some ‘ scoundrels,’ she went to Baorah, 
and then to Shiiiz.».In 1022, Shah ’Ahbds married her to Mirza Sultdn ’AM, his unnlo, 
whom he had blinded ; but the Begum did not like her new hiishand. 


Shdhmlclis Children, 1. Hasan and Hnsain, twins. Hasan Hod witli Kliusrau 
and was imprisoned by Jabangu'. 2. Badi’uzzaman (or Mirza Fathpun), ‘ a bundle 
of wicked bones/ murdered by Ms brothers in Patau (Gujrat). 3. M'trzd SJmja rose 
to honours under Sliahjahan, who called him Hajabat Khan. 4. Mirza Muhammad 
Zamari. He held a town in Badakhshan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mirza 
Sultan, a fav'orite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have given 
him his own daughter in marriage, if he had not peijured himself in trying to conceal the 
number of his wives. He fell in disgrace, was appointed governor of Ghazipiii*, where 
he died. 6. Mirza Mughul, who did not distinguish himself either. The Tumh 
(p. 65) says that after the death of Shahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons, 
and three of his daughters, “ whom Akhar had not known.’ ‘ Shahrukh, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.’ 

8, Mirza Muzaffar Husain, son of Bahrain Mirza, son of Shall Isnia’il 
i Pafawi. 

Ill 965, Shah Tahmasp of Persia (930 to 9S4) conquered Qandahar, which was 
given, together with Da war and Garmsir as far as the river Hirmand, to Sultan Husain 
Mirza, his nephew. Sultan Husain M. died in 984, when Shah Ismail II (984 to 
985) was king of Persia, and left five children, Muhammad Husain Mirza, Muzatiar 
Husain Mirza, Rustam Mirza, Abu Sa ’id Mirza, and Sanjar Mirza. The hrst was killed 
by Shah Isma il in Iran. The other four in Qandahar had also been doomed ; but the 
arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah saved their lives. The new Shah, 
Khudabandah, gave Qandahar to MuzalFar Husain Mirza, and Dawar as far as the 
Hirmand to Rustam M.irza, who was accompanied by his two younger lirothers, their 
Yakil being Hamzah Beg Zul Qadr, or Kor Hamzah, an old servant of their father. The 
arbitra,ry behaviour of the Vakil caused Muzalfar Husain Mirza to take up arms against 
him, and after some alternate lighting and peace-making, Muzalfar had the Vakil mur- 
dered. This led to fights between Muzafiar and Mirza Rustam who, however, returned 
to Dawar. 

Hot long after, the invasion of Khurasan by the Uzbaks under Din Muhammad 
Sultan and Baqi Sultan (a sister’s son of ’Ahdullali Khan of Tiiran) .took place, and 
the Qandahar territory being continually exposed to incursions, the country was un- 
settled. Most Qizilbash grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of - Persia 
promised assistance, hut rendered none ; Mirza Rustam who had gone to Hindustan, was 
appointed h^^ Akbar Governor of Labor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; andMuzaffar 
hositatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, though ’Abdullah Khan ofTdran 
advised him not to join the Chagatai kings (the Mugbuls of India). At that time Qara 
Beg (an old servant of Muzaftar’s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed 
FarrdsMeyi by Akbar) returned to Qandahar, and prevailed upon Muzafiar s mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexatiou of Qmdahar to' India. 

Akhar sent Beg Khan Arghdn, Governor of Bangish, to take prompt possession of 
Qandahar, and though, as in all his undertakings, Muzafiar wavered the last moment 
and had recourse to trickery, he was obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg 
Khan, in 1003, to go to Akbar. He received the title of Farmnd (son), was made a 
Commander of live thousand, and received Sambhal as Jagir, “ which is more worth 
all Qandahar. j . . " ,■ 


it ti ‘0 ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his grasping collectors, and 
ar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. ¥o sooner had Akhar granted 
quest than Mnzaflar repented. He was reinstated, but as new comi)laints were 
>d, Akhar took away the jagir, and paid him a salary in cash (1005). Muzaffar 
rent to Makkah, but returned after reaching Jbhe first stage, which displeased 
so much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 
uzafiar found everything in India had, and sometimes resolved to go to Persia^ 
netimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, and a bodily hurt, he 
1008. 

is daughter, called QaTidaMr Malall, was in 1018 married to Shahjahan, and 
n*th, in 1020, to.Hawab Parhez Bami Begum. 

iree sons of his remained in India, Bahram Mirza, Haidar Mirza, (who rose to 
' under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and Isma il Mirza. The Madsir men- 
wo other sons, Alqas Mirza and Tahmas Mirza. 

uzallar’s younger brothers, Mu*za Ahii Sa’id, and Mirza Sanjar, died in 1005. 
eld commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide Nos. 271 and 272.) 

Mirza Rustam. — He is the younger, but more talented brother of the pre- 
As the revenue of Bawar was insufficient for him and his two younger 
s, he made war on Malik Mahmud, ruler of Sistan. Muzafiar Husain assisted 
; first, hut having married Malik Mahmud’s daughter, he turned against 
1 . This caused a rupture between the brothers. Assisted by Lallah (guardian) 
h Beg, M, Rustam invaded Qandahar, hut without result. During the 
n of the Uzbaks into Khurasan, he conquered the town of Farah, and bravely 
s own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik Mahmud, The latter wish- 
settle matters amicably. During an interview, Rustam seized him, and killed 
hen JalMuddin, Mahmfid’s son, took up arms. Rustam was defeated, and 
j that his brother Muzaffar had occupied Da war, he quickly took the town of 
Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the town, and 
he took revenge on the conspirators who had also killed his mother, he 
nsell' so insecure, that he resolved to joiu Akhar. Accompanied by his brother, 
Mirza, and his own four sons Murad, Shahrukh, Hasau, and Ibrahim, he went 
I. to India. Akhar made him a Vanjka^dri, and gave him Multan as jagir? 
h is more than Qandahar.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akhar, in 
.vishod to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him Pat’han as 
and sent him, together with A^af Khan against Rajah Basri. But as both 
b get on well together, Akhar called M. Rustam to court, appointing Jagat 
son of Rajah Man Singh, in his stead. In 1006, M. Rustam got Raisin as 
He then served under Prince Danyal in the Dak’hin. In 1021, Jahangir 
bed him Governor of T’hatffiah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghuns, 
he marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jahangir made him Sliasli- 
, and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort against ’Abdullah 
whom Shahjahan, after taking possession o± Bengal and Bihar, had sent against 
bM, and forced ’Abdullah to retire to Jhosi. In the 21st year, he was appointed 
lor of Bihar, hut was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahan at 120000 Es. per 
, and retired to A grab. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married his daughter to 
Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agrah, 72 years old. 
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As a poet lie is known under tke taJcliall%q of Fiddi. He was a man of tlie world 
and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subsequently posts of distinction. 

His first son Mwrdd got from Jahangir the title of Iltifdt Klidn. He was mar- 
ried to a daughter of ’Abdurrahim Khan Khanan. Murad’s son, Mirza Mukram 
Khan, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirzd Hasan i (^afawi, a Hazdr o pan<;adi under Jahangir, was 
Governor of KucJii died 1059. Hasan’s Mirzd (^afsliihan, was Kauidar of 
Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. ^afshikan’s son, Sai fivddin i Qafawt, 
accepted the title of Khan under Aurangzeb. 

10. Bairam Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir ^Ali Shnkr BegBaharlii. 

Ba/idrlil is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraqn.ilu Turks. During the time 
of their ascendancy, under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qani Sikandar and Mirza Jahan 
Shah, rulers of ’Iraq i ’Arab and Azarbaijan, ’Ali Siiukr Beg held Dainur, Hamadan, 
and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called the territory of ’All Shukr.” His son 
Pir ’AK Beg stayed some time with Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, and attacked afterwards 
^he Governor of Shiraz, but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of 
Sultan Husain Mirzfi. Pir Ali Beg’s son, in the reign of Shah Isma’il i ^afawi, left 
’Iraq, settled in Badakhsluin, and entered the service of Amir Khusrau Shah (vide 
p. 311, 1. 26) at Qundiiz. He then joined, with his son Saif ’Ali Beg, Babar’s anny 
a,s Amir Khusrau had been deposed. Saif ’Ali Beg is Bairam’s father. 

Bairam Khau was horn at Badakhshan. After the death of his father he went to 
Balkh to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Hum ay fin’s army, fought in the 
battle of Qanauj (10th Muharram, 947), and fled to the Rajah, of Lak’hnor (Samhhal). 
Sher Shah met Bairam in Malwah, and tried to win him over. But Bairam fled from 
Barharnpur with Abul Qasim, governor of Gwaliar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who just retui-ned from Gujrat. Abul Qasim, 
a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for Bairam, the latter stepped forward and 
said in a manly voice, “ I am Bairam.” “No,” said Abul Qasim, “he is my attend- 
ant, and brave and faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself' for me. So let 
him off.” Abul Qasim was then killed, and Bairam escaped to Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bairam embarked at Siirat for 
Sindh. He joined Humayiin on the 7th Muharram, 950, when the Emperor, after 
passing through the territory of Rajah Maldeo, was pressed by the Arghiins at 
Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the most faithful attendant. The King of 
Persia also liked him, and made him a Khan. On Humayiln’s return, Bairam was 
sent on a mission to Prince Kainran. When Humaynn marched to Kabul, he took 
Qandahar by force and treachery from the Qizilbashes, and making Bairam governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Bairam was ‘ a faithful 
servant of both.’ Subsequently rumours regarding Bainim’s duplicity reached 
Humayun ; hut when in 961, the Emperor returned to Qandahar, the rumours turned 
out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bairam. He gained the battle of 
Machhiwarah, and received Samhhal as jagir. In 963, he was appointed atdUq 
(guardian) of Prince Akhar, with whom he went to the Panjab against Sikandar Khan. 
On Akhar ’s accession (2nd RaM ’II, 963) at Kal4niir, he was appointed WaHl and 
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Kltivn KJidnd)?, mid received the title of Khan Bdhd. On the second of Shawwal, 904, 
shortly after the surrender of Mankot, when Akhar returned to Lalior, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bairams tent, and Bairani blamed Atgah Khan (Ko. 15), 
who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, after arrival at Labor, 
went with his whole family to Bairam, and attested his innocence by an oath upon the 
Qoran.^ In 9(55, Bairani married Salimah Sultan Begum (p. 309, mU\) and soon 
after, the estrangement commenced between Akhiir and him. Badaonl (II, p. 36) 
attributes the fail of Bairam to the ilitreatment of Pfr lluhammad (Ko. 20) and the 
iniiuence of Adham Khan, and his mother Mahiim Anagah (Akbar s nurse), ^iddiq 
Muhammad Khan, Shihabuddin Ahmad, &c., who ehectually complained of the 
wretchedness of their jagfrs, and the emptiness of the Treasury, whilst Bairani Klian s 
friends lisred in affluence. The Tahaqdt i Alchari says that no less than twenty-five 
of Bairam ’s friends reached the dignity of Panjhazaris — rather a proof of Bairam s 
gift of selecting proper men. Bairam s fall is known from the Histories. Akbar’s 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abu Sa id i .Mughul adopted towards his 
minister Amir Ghaubuii. (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the goverrmioiiL 
Bairam left Agrah, and sent his friends who had advised him to go to Akbar, to Court. 
He himself went under the pretext ot going to Makkah to Mewat and Kagor, from 
where he returned his insignia, which reached Akbar at Jhujhar ; for AIcbar was ou 
his way to the Panjah, which Bairam, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Plr Muhammad Khan, Bairam’s old proUgS ; and he was ordered 
to see him embark for Makkah. Bairam felt much irritated at this ; and finding the 
road to Gujrat occupied by Eajah Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir tofflis 
friend Kalyan Mai (Ho. 93). But unable to restrain himseK any longer, he entrusted 
his property, his family, and his young son ’Ahdurrahlm (No. 29) to Sher Muham- 
mad Biwanali, his adopted son and jagir holder of Taharhindah, and broke out in 


So Bad, II, 19. The story in 
Elphinstone (Pifth edition), p. 497, does 
not agree with the sources. The Akbar- 
n^mah says, Bairam was on hoard a ship 
on the Jainnah, when one of Akbar s 
elephants ran into the water and nearly 
upset the boat. Abulfazl, moreover, refers 
it to a later period than 964. The author 
of the Scn'dnlh i Alchari has a fine critical 
note on Abiiliazl’s account. I would re- 
inavk hcr(‘ that as long we have no trans- 
la iiun ef all the sources for a history 
of Akba]*’s reign, European Historians 
should make the Satudnik i AMari the 
basis of their labours. This work is a 
modern compilation dedicated to William 
Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by 
Amir Haidar of Belgram from the 
Akbarnamab, tlic Tahaqat, Badaoni, Ei- 
rishtah, the Akbarndmah Shaikh 
Ifdhddd of Sttvhind (poetically called 
Jhlilzi; Journal As. doc, Bengal for 


1868, p. 10) and Ahnlfazfs letters, of 
which the compiler had four hooks. 
The sources in italics have never been 
used by preceding historians. This work 
is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and con- 
firms an opinion which I have else- 
where expressed, that those portions of 
Indian History for which we have several 
sources, are full of the most astounding 
discrepancies as to details. 

Belgram was a great seat of Muham- 
madan learning from the times of Akhar 
to the present centiuy. For the Uteraii 
of the town mde the Tazkirah by Ghniam 
Ali Azad, entitled Sana i Azdd, 

The author of the Sawdnlk i Akbari 
states that Abulfazl does not shew mueh 
friendliness to Bairam, whilst Erskine 
(Elphinstone, p. 495, note) represents 
Abulfazl as “ Bairam ’s warm panegyrist.” 
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open relielHon. At Dipalpiir, on his way to the Panjah, he heard that Diwanah had 
squandered the property left in his charge, had insulted his family, and had sent 
MnzaiRxr 'All (whom Bairani had despatched to Diwanah to settle matters) to Court a 
prisoner. Mortified at this, Bairam resolved to take J alindhar. Akhar now moved against 
him ; but before he reached him, he heard that Bamim had been defeated^ by Atgah Khan 
(Ko. 15), Bairam fled to Port Tilwarah on the banks of the Bayah, followed by Akbar. 
Pighting ensued. In the very^beginning, Sultan Husain Jahiir was killed ; and when 
his head was brought to Bairam,® he was so sorry, that he sent to Akbar and asked for- 
giveness. This was granted, and Bairam, accompanied by the pnncipal grandees, went to 
Akbar ’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for two days longer with Munim 
Khan, he received a sum of money, and was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made 
a collection (cliandogJi) . Haji Muhammad of Sistan (Ko. 55) accompanied Bairam over 
Kagor to Patau (Kahrwalah) in Gujrat, where he was hospitably received hy Miisa 
Khan PuKidi, the governor. On Friday, Idth Junuida I, 968, while alighting from 
a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bairam was stabbed by a Lobani Afghan 
of the name of Mubarik, whose father had been killed in the battle of MachMwarali. 
“ With an Alldhii Ahhar on his lips, he died.” The motive of Mubarik Khan is said 
to have merely been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
BaUm Shah with her daughter had attached herself to Bair am 's suite, in order to go 
to Hijaz, and it had been settled that Bairam’s son should he betrothed to her, which 
annoyed the Aighans. Some beggars lifted up Bairam’s body, and took it to tlie tomb of 
Shaikh Hiisamuddm. Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at 
Mashhad. 

Akbar took charge of 'AhduiTahim, Bairam's son {vide No. 29), and married soon 
after Salunah Sultan Begum, Bairam’s widow. 

For Jduirtm, we often find the spelling Bairam. Pirishtah generally 
calls him Bairam Khan Turkman. Bairam was a Shi’ah, and a poet of no mean pre- 
tensions {vide Badaoni III, p. 190). 

11. Mnil’im Khan, son of Bairam® Beg, 

Nothing appears to he known of the circumstances of his father. Mun im Khan was 
, a grandee of Humayiin’s Court, as also his brother Pazil Beg. When Humayun, on 
his flight to Persia, was hard pressed by Mirza Shah Husain of T’hat’hah, one grandee 
after another went quietly away. M. and Pazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humayiin made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of prudence and 
policy with several other nobles. M. did not, however, accompany Hnmayunto Persia. 
He rejoined him immediately on his return, and rose at once to high dignity. He reject- 
ed the governorship of Qandahar, which was given to Bairam Khan. In 961, he was 
appointed atdlig of Prince Akhar ; and when Humayun invaded India, M. was left as 
governor of Kabul in charge of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akhar s brother, then about 


^ Near 

ganah [Bad.; 

jUoi'o SawdniJi] near Jalindhar, For 


fight took place outside of Machhiwarah. 
® The Madsir mentions this fact with- 


, Bad, (II, 40) has 
Shrishtah says (Lucknow edit,, n. 249) 'ih« 


Pirishtah says (Lucknow edit,, p. 249) bhe 


out giving the source. i 
® Some MSS. read Mtram ; hut Bai- 
ram is the preferable reading. 
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a ypa,r old. In Kabul M. remained till Bairam. fell into disgrace. He joined Aldiar, 
in Zi Hajjnli, 967, at Ludhiaiiab, where Akbar encamped on liis expedition against 
Bairam. M. was then appointed KMn Khdndn and VaMl. 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adbam Khan (Ho. 19) killed Atgah Khan 
(No. 15), Mun’im who had been the instigator, fled twice from Couih, but was caught the 
second time in Saror (Sirkar of Qanauj) by the collector of the district, and was brought 
in by Sayyid Mahmud Khan of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former honors. 

Mun’im Khan’s son, Ghani Khan, whom his father had left in charge of Kabul, 
caused disturbances from want of tact. Mah Jujak Begum, Prince M. Muhammad 
Hakim’s mother, advised by Pazil Beg and his son ’Abdulfath, who hated Ghani Khan» 
closed the doors of Kabul, when Ghani Khan was once temporarily absent at Paliz. 
Gljani Khan, not finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jujak Begum 
then appointed Pazil Beg as Vakil and ’Ahdul Path as ; but being dissatisfied 
with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Wali, one of her nobles. On 
account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking 
he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left before bis contingent was quite ready. He was 
attacked near Jalalabad by Mah Jiijak Begum (who in the meantime had killed vShah 
Wali and had ta,ken up, apparently criminally, with Haidar Qfisim Koh-bar, whom 
she had m^ule VaMl) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghak’hars, and ashamed and hesitating 
he joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the Port of A'grah. 

In the I2th year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), M. was ap- 
pointed to his jagirs in Jaunptir (Bad. II, 101), and then concluded peace with 
Sulaiman Karardni of Bengal, who promised to read the Khutbah and strike coins 
in Akbar% name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M.’s request, went with a flotilla from Agrah t6 Bihar, and took 
Hajipur and Patna from DMd, Sulaiman s son. M. was then appointed Governor of 
Bihar, and was ordered to follow Baiid into Bengal. M. moved to Tandah (opposite 
Gaur, on the right side of the Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit 
to Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at 
the advice of Todar Mall, left Tanclah, and followed up Baud, who after his defeat at 
submitted at Katak. In fafar 983, M. returned, and though his army^ had 
terribly suffered from epidemics on the march through Southern Bengal, he quartered 
them against the advice of his friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunptir was built by Mun’im Khan in 981. Its idAhli is 
M.’s son, Ghani Khan, went to Adilshah of Biiapxir, where he died. 
12. Tardi Beg Khan, of Turkistdn. 

A noble of Humaydiis Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was made 
Gov^ernor of Champanir (Pawangayh). On Mirza ’Askari’s defeat by Sultan Bahadur, 
Tardi Beg also succumbed to him and retreated to Huinayun. During the emperor’s 
flight ftom India, Tardi Beg distinguished himself as one of the most faithless^ com- 
panions. When passing through the territory of Eajah Maldeo, he even refused 
Huinayiin a horse, and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of 

^ Elphinstone, p. 452 note, says Tardi 
Beg was one of the most faithful follow- 


ers of Humayan, a statement which is 
contradicted by all native historians. 
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tJie wealth lie had collected while at court. Hence Eai Parsad advifed H. to imprinon 
.some of hi.s nohles and take away xiart of their property by force. li. however returned 
afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Tardi Beg left the emperor and joined Mirza 
’Askari. But Mirza *Askari put most of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi 
Beg to give him a large sum as ransom. 

On Huniayiin s return from ’Iraq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his former 
faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after the death of Mirza 
Ulugh Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Dawar. During the conquest of India, T. dis. 
tinguished himself and received Mewat at Jagir. In 963, when Humayun died (7th 
Babi I), T- read the in Akhar’s name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. 

Abul Qasim, son of Prince ICamran, to Akhar in the Panjab. Akbar made T. a 
Commander of Five Thousand and appointed him governor of Dihli. T. drove away 
Hiiji Khan, an officer of Sher Shah, from Narnaul, On Hemii’s ap^iroach, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evacuated DihK, and joined Akbar at Sarhmd* > 
Bairam Khan, who did not like T. from euYj and sectarian motives, accused him, and 
obtaining from Akbar ‘‘ a sort of perinission” (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963), Akhar was displeased. Bairam’s hasty act was one of the chief causes of the 
distrust with which the Oluigatai nohles looked uj)on him. Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Kha'n Zama'n i Shaiba'ni'. 

His father Haidar Sultan Uzbak i Sbaibani had been made an Ainii* in the Jam war 
with the Qizilhashes. When liumayiin returned IVom Persia, Haidar joined him, to- 
gether with his two sons ’Ali Quli Khan [Khan Zanuinj and Bahadur Khan (Ko, 22,^ 
and distinguished him.solf in the conquest of Qandahnr. On the march to Kabul, an 
epidemic broke out in Humayim’s camp, during which Haidar Sultan died. 

’Ali Quli Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest of Hindustan, 
was made Arnir and sent to the Duab and Samhhal, where he defeated the Afghans, 

At the time of Akbar’s accession ’All QuK Khan fouglit Avith Shadi Khan, an Afghan 
noble ; but when he heard that Hemii had gone to DihK, he thouglit lighting with this 
new enemy more important; but before ’AK QuK arrived at DihK, Tardi Beg (Ko. 12) ■ 

had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. ’AK QuK was sent 
in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Henni near Panipat and defeated him. Though 
Ak har and Bairam were near, they took no part in this battle. ’AK QuK received the 
title of Khan Zmndn, Next to Bairam, the restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be 
justly ascribed to him. Khan Zaman then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleared the whole 
north of India up to Lak’hnau of the Afghans, and acquired an immen.se fortune by 
plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpur as Qdim maqdm for Sikandar, after the latter had * 
surrendered Mankot. In the third year of Akbar’s reign, Khan Zaman became tlie talk 
of the whole country in consequence of a love scandal with Shah am Beg, a page of 
Humaydn, and as he refused to send the hoy hack to Court, Akbar took away some of 
Khan Zainan’s tnyuls, which led him to rebel. Bairam from generosity did not interfere ; 
hut when Pir Muhammad, Kh4n Zaman’s enemy, had been ajipointed Valdl^.he took 
away, in the 4th year, the whole of his mahalls, and had him appointed commander 
against the Afghans who threatened the Jaunpur District. Pir Muhammad had- also 
Biirj ’All thrown from the walls of PirdjsibM, whom Khan Zaman had sent to him to 
settle matters. Khan Zaman now thought, it was high time to send away Shaham 
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Beg, went to JaEnpiir, and drove away the Afghans. Upon the fall of Bairam, 
they appeared^ again under Sher Shdh, son of ’Adli, Avith a largo army. and 500 
elephants. Kli&n Zainau, however, defeated them in the streets of Jaunpiu-, and carried 
ofi immense plunder and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zi Qa’dah of the 6th year, Akhar moved personally against him; but at Earah 
(on the Ganges,) Ehan Zaman and his brother Bahadur submitted and delivered the 
booty and the elephants. They were pardoned and sent again to Jaunpiir. Soon after, 
he defeated the Afghans, who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the Uzbaks, and 
attacked the Tuyuldars of the province. As soon as an impeiial army marched against 
hm, he went to Ghazipur,and Akhar on arrival at Jaunpiir sent Mun’im Eb^, n against 
him. Being a friend of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But 
a body of imperial troops under Mu’izzulmulk and Eajah Todai- Mall having been de- 
feated by Bahadui- andlskandar Uzbak, (Ko. 48) the rebellion continued, though repeated 
attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. Having at last sworn to be faithful, 
Khan Zaman was left in possession of his jagirs, and Alibar returned to A'grah. But 
when the emperor, on the 3rd Jumadal, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim> 

han Zaman rebelled again, read the Khiithah at Jaunpiir in M. Muhammad Hakim’s 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanauj). Akbar was now resolved no longer 
to pardon ; he left the Panjab, 12th Ramazan 974, and A'grah on the 26th Shawwal. 
At Sakit, east of A'grah, Akbar heard that Khdn Zamdn had fed from Shergarh 
to Mdnikpiir where Bahiidur was, and from there marching along the Gang^, 
h^ over-bndged the river near the frontier of Singror (Kawahganj, between Mdnik- 
pur and ^Allahabad). Akbar sent a detachment of 6000 troopers under Muham- 
mad Quh Khan Barlas and Todar Mall to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khan Uzbak, and 
marched over Eai Bareli to Mdnikpiir, crossed the Ganges with about 100 men, and 

slept at night near the hanks of the river, at a short distance from Khan Zaman’s 

^mp, who must have gone from Nawahganj hack again on tlie right side of the river 

« w, ^ reinforcements 

attacked Khan Zaman. Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akhar, and he had 

scMcely been despatched, when Khan Zam4n’s head was brought in. He had been lialf 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnat, when a soldier out ofl'his head ; 
lor Akbar had promised a mnhnr for eveiy MughuFs head. But another soldier 
snatched away tile head and took it to Akhar. TJie fight took place dar'ar^Ai 
Sak.awal im Badaom, Muf^arv,dl} “which place l.as since been called jraiM: 
The trig. S maps shew^ a small village Patl.pdr about 10 or 12 miles south-east of 
Jvai’aa, not lai* .from tbe river. 

AlEhfMd and reached 

Khan Zaman ^ a poet rtyled himself Snltdn (vide Proceedings Asiatic Society, Sep- 
femberl868^ Za,^ya (now a station on the E. I. Railway) was founded by Mm. 
Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long residence in Persia was a staunch L’ah 
Khan Zamnn must not be confounded with No. 124 

14. ’AbduUah Khan ITztaak. 

^ After the defeat of Hemn, he received the title of 
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BKiija'at Klian, got Kalpi as tuyM, and served under AdLam Khan (Ko. 19) in Gnjrat. 
When Baf Bahadur, after the death of Bir Muhammad, had taken possession of 
Malwah, 'Abdullah was madeaP«?^j7^a.^^;^^r^,andwas sent to Malwah with almost unlimited 
authority. He re-conquered the province, and - reigned in Mandii like a king.’ Akbar 
found it necessary to move against him. 'Abdullah, after some unsuccessful fighting^ 
fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Mshapur (Ko. 40). Leaving his wives in 
the hands of his enemies, he fled with his young son to Changiz Khan, an officer 
of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. Haldm 'Ainulmulk was despatched to Changiz with 
the rec[uest to deliver up 'Abdullah, or to dismiss him, Changiz Khan did the latter. 
'Abdullah again appeared in Malwah, and was hotly pursued by Shihabiiddin Ahmad 
Khan (Ko, 26), who nearly captured him. With great difficulties he eluded his 
pui'suers, and managed to reach Jaunpur, where he died a natural death during the 
rebellion of Kluin Zaman (jSTo. 13). 

15, Bhamsuddi'n Muhammad Atgah Kha'n. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shamsuddin, when about 
twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the moon under his arm, which dream was 
justified hy the unparalleled luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness, 
Shamsuddin entered Prince Kamran’s service as a common soldier, and was present 
in the fatal battle of Qanauj (10th Miiharram, 947). Humayiin, after the defeat? 
orossed the river ‘ on an elephant,’ and dismounted on the other side, where a soldier 
who had escaped death in the current, stretched out his hand to assist the emperor to 
jump on the high bank. This soldier was Shamsuddin. Huniayiin attached him to his 
service, and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (anagali) to Prince Akhar at 
Amarkot, confeiring upon her the title of Ji Ji Anagali. Shamsuddin remained with 
the young prince, whilst Humayim was in Persia, and received after the emperor’s 
restoration the title of Atgali (foster father) Kltdn. liumayun sent him to Hi^ar, 
which Sirkar had been set aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar 's accession, Atgah Khan was despatched to Kabul to bring to India 
the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, on the march from Mankot to 
Labor, the elephant afiair took place, which has been related under Bairdm Khdn, 
p. B16. He held Khushab in the Paiijab as jagir, and received, after Bairam's fall, the 
insignia of that chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab, He defeated 
Bairam Khan near Jalindhar, before Akhar could come up, for which victory Akbar 
honored him with the title of A’zam Khan. In the sixth year, he came from Labor 
to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in supersession ofMun’im Khan, or by 


^ usurpation,' at which Akbar connived. Mun’im Kban and Shihab Khan (No. 26) 


felt much annoyed at this, and instigated Adharn (vide No. 19) to kill Atgah Khan,* 
12th Eamazan, 969, 

For Atgah Khan’s brothers mde Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, Nos. 18 and 21. 
« The family is often called in Histories Atgah Kliail^ * the foster father battalion.' 


He stabbed at the Atgah, and ordered 


one of his own servants, an XJzbak, of the 
name of Khusham Beg, to IdH him. 

41 


Baddoni (p. 62) and Elphiiistone (p* 
602, L 1), say that Adharn himself killed 

: 


tij’, 
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16. Klia'^n i Kala^n, Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atgah KMn. 

He served under Kamrau and Humayiin, and rose to iiig'li dignity during^tlie reign 
of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most of the A Ujahs {AUfuJi Ix.hail) 
hadjagirs, ho distinguished himself in the war with the G’hakkars, the extirpation 
of Bultiin Adam, and in keeping down ICamal Khan. In the ninth year he 
assisted Mfrza hliilianimad Hakim against , Mirza Siilainniu (Ko. 5), restored him to 
the throne of ICal^ul, settled the country, and sent hack the imperial troops under his 
brother Qnthiiddin (Ko. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latter Atdliq of the 
Prince. But Khan i Kalan did not get on well with M. M. Hakim, especially 'when 
the Prince had given his sister Eakhrunnisa Begum (a daughter of Huiiniynln by Jiijak 
Btgum, and widow of Mir Shah ’Abdul Ma^ali) to Khwajah Hasan Kaqshhandi in 
marriage. To avoid cpiarrels, Khan i Kalan left one night Kabul and returned to 
Labor. 

In the 13 tb year (97C), the Atgah Khail was removed from tbePaiijab, and ordered 
to repair to z^grah. Kbaui Kalan received Sambhal as Jagir, whilst Husain Quli Kban 
(Ho. 24) was appointed to the Panjah. In 981, be Avas sent by Akbar in advance, for 
the reconquGst of Giijrat (Bad. II, 165). On the march, near Sarolii (Ajmir), be Avas 
Avoiinded by a Rajpiit, apparently Avitliout cause ; but be recovered. After the conquest, 
he Avas made governor of Patan (Nabrwalab). He died at Patan in 983. 

Ho was a poet and wrote under the taJchalluQ of ^ GhaznaAvi,’ in allusion to bis birth- 
place. Badaoni (III, 287) praises him for bis learning. 

His eldest son, Eazll Khan (Ho. 156) was a Kazdri^ and was killed Avben Mirza 
’Aziz Kokab (Ho. 21), was shut xip in Abmadnagar. His second son, Farrukb 
Kb^n (No. 232) was a Fanj^adL Hotbing else is known of him. 

' 17. MPrza' Sharafuddiu Husai'n, son of Khwajah Mu’in. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father, KhAvajab Mu’in was the son of 
Kbiiwind Mahmud, second son of Khwajah Kabiii (known as Kbwajagan Kbwajab), 

' eldest son of the renowned saint Khwajah Ha^iruddin ’UbaiduUab Abrar. Hence 
Mii’za Sbarafuddin Husain is generally called Ahrdri. 

His grandfather, KluWind Mahmud went to India, was honorably received by 
Humayuu, and died at Kabul, 

' , His father, Kbwsijab Mu in, was a ricli, but avaricious man ; he held the tract of 

land, called ' Riidkbanab i Htisheb,’ and served under bibdullab Khan, ruler of Easbgbar. 
'He Avas married to Kijak Begum, daughter of Mir ’Ahiulnmlk of Tirmiz, avIio is a 
» daughter of Pakbr Jahan Begum, daughter of Sultan Abii Said Mirza. ^ Hence the 
blood of Timiir also flowed in the veins of Mirza Sbarafuddin Husain.’ As tlie son did 
not get on well Avitb bis father, be went to Akbar. Through the poAverful influence of 
Mabum, Akbar’s nurse, and Adbam Khan, her son (Ho. 19), Mirza Sbaraf was 
appointed Fanjhazdrl In the 5th year, Akbar gave Mm bis sister Baldisbi Banii, 
Begum ill marriage, and made him governor of Ajmir and Hagor. In 969, when 
Ahbar went to Ajiair, Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in. 
the siege of M'lvVha, which was defended hy Jagmal and Devidas, the latter of whom 
. was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from the fort. 

In 970, Mirza .Sharaf. s father came to A’grah and was received with great honors 
Akbai% . .Inthe same Mirza Sharaf, from motives of suspicion, fled from 
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A^grali over tlie frontier, pursued by Husain QuH Klian (l^To. 24) and other grandees. 
His father, ashamed of his son’s behaviour, left for Hijaz, but died at Cambay. The 
ship on which his body was, foundered. Mirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changiz 
ivhan, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirzas. When Giijrat was 
conquered, he fled to the Dak’hin, and passing through Baghinah, was captured by 
the Zammdar of the place, who after the conquest of Surat handed him over to Akbar. 
To frighten him, Akhar ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and 
after having kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzahar Khan, 
Oovernor of Bengal (Ho. 37), who was to give him a jagir, should he find that the Mirza 
shewed signs of repentance ; hut if not, to send him to Makkah. Muzaffar was waiting 
for the proper season to have him sent off, when Mir Ma ^uin i Kahiili rebelled in 
Bihar. Joined by Baha Khan Qaqshal, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Kb an in Taiulali 
and overpowered him. Mirza Sharaf lied to them, after having taken possession of 
the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became Ma’(;um’s enemy > One 
was waiting for an opportunity to kill the otlier. Ma’^um at last bribed a hoy of the 
name of Mahmiid, whom Mirza Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirza 
Sharaf s death took place in 988. He is wrongly called Slefaddeen in Stewart’s History 
of Bengal (p. 108). 

18. YWsuf Muhammad Kha'n, eldest son of Atgali Khan (No. 15). 

He was Akbar’s foster brother {hoJcali or hukaltctsh). When twelve years old, he 
distinguished liimself in the light with Bair, ‘tin (p. 317, 1. 5,) and was made Khan. 
When his father had been killed by Adham Kluiii (Ho. 19), Akbar took care of him 
and his younger brother, ’Aziz Kokah (Ho. 21). He distinguished himself during the 
several rebellions of Khan Zamtin (Ho. 13). 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Khahi,^ son of Mahum Anagah. 

The name of his father is unknown ; he is evidently a royal bastard. His mother 
Mahum was one of Akhar’s nurses {anagalh^)^ and attended on Akhar ‘ from the cradle 
till after his accession.’ She ax)pears to have had iinhoimded influence in the Harem 
and over Akhar himself, and Mun’im Khan (Ho. 11), who after Bairam’s fall had boon 
appointed Yahil^ was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable part in 
bringing about Bairam’s tall ; Bad. II, p. 36. 

Adham Khan was a Banjhazdri, and distinguished himself in the siege of Mankot.^ 
Bairam Khan, in the third year, gave him Hatkant’h,'^ South-East of Agrah, as jagir, to 


^ Generally called in European histories 
Adam Khan; hut his name is 


3 This is the pronunciation given in, 
I the Calcutta Chagatai Dictionary. Mis- 
led by tlie ^printed editions of Bad4oni, 
Eirishtah, Khafi Khan, &c., I put on p. 
223 of my Text edition of the Ain, Md- 
1mm Atgah, as if it was the name of a 
mtm. Vide Khali Khan I, ]^l32, L 6 , 
from below. . 

® The Ma<hir gives a short history 


of this fort, partly taken from the Akhar- 
iiamah. 

Hatkant’h was held by Kajputs of 
the Biiadauriyah clan. Vide Beamos’s 
edition of Elliot’s Glossary, II, p. 86, 
and I, 27, where the wordj^l^i isdouht- 
, ful, though it is certainly not Xa/^yr^;; for 
the old spelling ‘Luhawar/ibr ‘Labor,' 
had ceased when the author of the 
Malclimn i Afghani wrote. Besides, a 
: place in Gwaliar is me|nt, j^ot far from 
the Sindh river, ForJ}^' the two edi- 
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clieck the rebels of the Bhadauriyaih clan, who even durinj? the preceding reigns had 
given much trouble. Though he accused Bairam of partiality in bestowing bad jagirs 
upon such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadauriyahs, 
After Bairam’s fall, he was sent, in 968, together with Pir Muhammad Khan, to 
Malwah, defeated Baz Bahjidur near 8arang*piir, and took possession of Bahadur's 
treasures and dancing girls. His sudden fortune made him refractory; he did not 
send the booty to Agrah, and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected 
visit, when M4hum Anagah found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother to send back two 
beautiful dancing girls ; but when Akhar heard of it, Adham turned them away. They 
were captured, and killed by Mahum’s orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing 
about it. On his return to Agrah, however, he recalled Adham, and appointed Pir 
Muhammad governor of Malwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atgah Khan, whom both he and Mun’im Klian envied 
and hated. On the 12th Bamazan 969, when Mun im Khan, Atgah Khan, and several 
other grandees, had a nightly meeting in the state hall at A^grah, Adham Khan with 
some followers, suddenly entered. All rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atgah 
with his dagger, and told one of his companions {vide p. 321 note), to kill him. He 
then went with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of Akbar, who 
had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking out from a window, 
ho saw what had happened, rushed forward sword in hand, and met Adham on a 
high archway [aiwdn) near the harem. “ Why have you killed my foster father, you 
son of a bitch P” {hachah i Iddah), cried Akhar. Stop a moment, majesty," replied 
Adham, seizing Akbar s arms, “ first inquire," Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “ spinning" to the ground. “ What are 
yon standing here gaping," said Akbar to one of his attendants of the name of 
Parhat Kh4u, bind this man," This was done, and at Akbar’s orders Adham Khan 
was twice thnown down from the dais (guffah) of the Aiiodn to the ground, with his 
head foremost. The corpses of Adham and Atgah were then sent to Bihli, 

Mahum Anagah heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had been merely 
imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Bihli to Agrah. On seeing her, Akbar 
said, “ He has killed my foster father, and I have taken his life." “ Your Majesty 
has done well," replied Mahum, turning pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she 
died from grief, and was buried with her son in Dihlx in a tomb which Akbar had 
, built for them. For Adham’s brother, mde Ko. 60. 

20. PPr Mnliammad HKa'ii of Sliirw4n.^ 

Hothing is known of his father, Pir Muhammad was a Miilhi, and attached 
himself to Bairam in Qandaliar, Through Bairam's influence he was raised to the 


^ Another nest of robbers was the eight 
villages,^ called At’ ligah, near Sakit, in 
the iSirkar of Qanauj. 

^ In my Text edition, p. 223, Ho. 20, 
deh Sbirwan is also the birth-place 
of Khaqahi. The spelling Shartodfi given 
in the Mu jam, does not appear to be 
usual. 

ni year. 


tions of Badaoui have jjIV ; Born has 
Beliair; Briggs has Yehar ; the 
Lucknow edition of Firishtah hasjt«J. 
There is a town and Parganah of the 
name of in Sirk4r Eaftanbhxir* 

, ' | ^ ; t he Akbam4mah re- 

garding Adham ffiian quoted by Elliot 
may be found among the f vents of the 
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dignity of Amir on Akbar’s accession. He distinguislied Limself in tlie war with 
lleimi, and received subsequently the title of Ndgirulmulh liis pride offended the 
Chagatai nobles and, at last, Bairam himself, to whom he once refused admittance 
when he called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bairam subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instigation of Shaikh 
Gadai {vide p. 272) to tbe Fort of Biyanah, and then forced him to go on a 
pilgrimage. "Whilst on his way to Gujrat, Pir Muhammad received letters from 
Adham Khan (Ko. 19) asking him tq delay. He stayed for a short time at Rantanbhiir ; 
but being pursued by Bairam’s men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh 
treatment annoyed Akbar, and accelerated Bahamas fall. "Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. 
heard of Bairam’s disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him a Khan. 
In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwah, of which he was 
made sole governor after Adham’s recall. In 969, he defeated Baz Baliadnr who bad 
invaded tbe country, drove him away, and took Bijagayh from I’timad Khan, Baz 
Bahadur’s general. He then made- a raid into Khandes, which was governed by 
Miran Muhammad Shah, sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most unmercifully 
the inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by Baz Bahadur 
and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank of tbe Karbaddah, he 
insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. Hlia'n i A’zam MFrza' ’Azi'z KokaK, son of Atgali Xlian (Mo. 15). 

His mother was JiJx Anagah {vide i). 321). He grew up wntli Akbar, who 
remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often offended by his boldness, 
Akbar would but rarely punish him ; he used to say, “ Between me and ’Aziz is a river 
of milk which I cannot cross.” 

On the removal of the Atgali Kliail (p. 321, 1, 1.) from the Paujab, he retained 
Dipalpiir, where he was visited by Akbar in tbe 16th year (978) on his pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Shaikh Farid i Shakkarganj at Ajhodhan (Pak Patau, or Patau i Paujab). 

In the 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadabad, Mirza ’Aziz was appointed 
governor of Gujrat as far as tbe Mabindra river, whilst Akbar went to conquer Surat. 
Muhammad Husain Mirza and Shah Mirza, joined by Sher Khan Fiiladi, thereupon 
besieged Patau; hut they were at last defeated by Mirza ’Aziz and Qutbuddin. 
’Aziz then returned to Ahmadabad, When Akbar, on the 2nd ^afar 981, returned to 
Fathpur Sikri, Ikhtiyarulmulk, a Gujrati noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against ’Aziz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husain Mii-za also came from the Bak’hin, 
and after attacking Kambhayit (Cambay), they besieged Ahmadabad. ’Aziz held 
himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, who suiqnised the rebels^ near 
Patan. During the light Muhammad Husain Mirza and Ikhtiyar ' ulmulk were killed. 
The victory was chiefly gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon 
the enemy from an ambush. ’Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Ikhtiyarulmulk. 


* Akbar left i^grah on the 4th Rahi’ [ between Agrah and Patan being 400 hos, 
I., and attacked the Mirzas on the ninth [ Akbar s forcedi^march has often been 
day after his departure. The distance | admked, Briggs, II, p. 241. 
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In the 20th year Akhar introduced the Bdgh (Ain 7), which proved a source of 
great dissatislaction among the Amirs. Mirza 'Aziz especially shewed himself so 
disobedient, that Akhar was compelled to deprive him temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. ’Aziz remained unemployed 
till the 25 th year (988), when distebances had broken out in Bengal and Bihar {vide Muzaf- 
far Khan, No. 37). ’Aziz was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of 
A’zam Khan, and w^as despatched with a large army to quell the rebellion . His time was 
fully occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th year, he 
rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpiir Sikri. During ’Aziz’s 
absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied Hajipiir, opposite Patna; and ’Aziz, 
in the 27th year, was again sent to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After 
collecting the Tuyuldars of Ilahabad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied G-arhi, the ‘ key’ of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma’cum i Kiibnli, and Majniin 
Khari Qaqslml, ’Aziz succeeded in gaining over the latter, which forced Ma’^iim to with- 
draw. The imperial troops then commenced to operate against Qatlu, a Lohani 
Afghan, -who during these disturbances had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
’Aziz, however, took ill, and handing over the command to Shahbiiz Khan i Kambu, 
returned to his lands in Bihar. Soon after, he joined Akbar at Ilahabad, and was 
transferred to Garha and Eaisin (093). 

In the 31st year (994), M. ’Asjiz was appointed to the Dak’hin ; hut as the 
oxjerations were frustrated through the. envy of Shihal^iiddiii Ahmad (No. 26) and 
other grandees, ’Aziz withdrew, plundered liichpiir in Barar, and then retreated to 
Grujrat, where the Khan Khdndn was (Briggs, II, 257). 

In the 32nd year. Prince Murad married a daughter of M. ’Aziz. Towards the 
end of the 34th year, ’Aziz was appointed Governor of G ujrat in succession to the Khan 
Khanan. In the 36th year, he moved against Sultan Muzaffar, and defeated him in 
the following year. He then reduced Jam and other zamindars of Kachh to obedience, 
and conquered Somnat and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Jiinagarh also, 
the capital of the rider of Surat, submitted to him (5th Zi Qa’dah 999), and Miyan 
Khan and Taj Khan, sons of Dafilat Khan ibn i Amin Khan i Ghori, joined the 
Mughuls. ’Aziz gave both of them j%ii'S. He had now leisure to hunt down 
Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindar of Dwarka. In a fight the 
latter lost his life, and Muzaffar bed to Kachh, followed by ’Aziz. Thei’e also the 
Zamindars submitted, and soon after delivered Sultan Muzahar into his hands. No 
sooner had he been brought to the Mirza than lie asked for permission to step aside to 
perform a call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akhar recalled M. ’Aziz, as he had not been at Court for 
several years ; hut the Mirza dreading the religious innovations at Court,^ marched 
against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. Ho made, however, peace with the 
‘ Firhigi ’ and embarked for Ilijaz at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat, 


^ M. ’Aziz ridiculed tenden- 

cies to Hinduism and tie orders of the 
‘Diviue Faith.’ He used to call Paizi 
and Ahuliuzi ’ TJsman and 'AIL His dis- 


paraging remarks led to his disgrace on 
the accession of Jahaugir, as related 
below. 
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aticompanied by bis six younger sons (jfcburram, Anwar, ’Abdullah, ’Abclullatif 
Murtaza, ’Abdulgbafiir), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbat 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, promoted the 
two eldest sons of the Mlrza (M. Shamsi and M. Shadnnin). 

M. ’Aziz spent a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was so ‘ fleeced,’ 
that his attachment to Islam was much cooled down ; and being assured of Akbar’s 
good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for India, landed again at Bahiwal, and 
joined Akbar in the beginning of 1003. He now became a member of tlie ‘ Divine 
Faith’ {vide p. 208, 1. 4,) was appointed Governor of Bihiir, was made Yakil in 1004, and 
received Multan as Jagir. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akhar to Asir. His mother died about 
tbe same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the coffin. Through the 
mediation of the Mirza, Bahadur Khan, ruler of Khandes, ceded Asir to Akbar 
towards tbe end of the same year. Soon after, Prince Khusrau married one of ’Aziz’s 
daughters. 

At Akhar’s death, Man Singh and M. ’Aziz were anxious to proclaim Khusrau 
successor ; hut the attempt failed, as Shaikh Farid i Bukhari and others had proclaimed 
Jahangir before Akbar bad closed bis eyes. Man Singh left the Fort of Agrah with 
Khusrau, in order to go to Bengal. ’Aziz wished to accompany him, sent his whole 
family to the Rtljah, and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He 
countenanced Kliusraii’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the 
intercession of several courtiers, and of Salimah Sultan Begum and other princesses of 
Akhar’s Harem. Not long after, Khwajah Ahul Hasan laid before Jahangir a 
letter written some years ago by ’Aziz to Eajah ’Ali Khan of Khandes, in which 
’Aziz had ridiculed Akhar in very strong language. Jahangir gave ’Aziz the letter 
and asked him to read it, before tbe whole Court, which he did without the slightest 
hesitation, thus incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), M, ’Aziz was restored to his rank, and 
appointed (nominally) to the command of Gnjrat, his eldest son, Jahangir Quli Khan, 
being his In the 5th year, when matters did not go on well in the Dak’hin, he 

was sent there with 10,000 men. In the 8th year (1022), Jahjingir went to Ajmir, 
and appointed, at the request of ’Aziz, Shahjahan to the command of the Dak’hin 
forces, whilst he was to remain as adviser. But Shahjahan did not like M. ’Aziz 
on account of his partiality for Khusrau, and Mahahat Klnin was despatched from 
Court to accompany ’Aziz from Udaixmr to Agrah. In the 9th year, ’Aziz was again 
imxnisoned, and put under the charge of A^af Khan in the Fort of Gwaliar (Tuzuk, 
p. 127). He was set free a year later, and soon after restored to his rank. In the 
18th year, he was appointed Atdliq to Prince Dawar Bakhsh, who had been made 
Governor of Gnjrat. M. ’Aziz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmadabad. 

’Aziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his knowledge of 
, history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the following aphorism from his 
pithy’ sayings. 'A man should marry four wives — a Persian woman to have some- 
body to talk to ; a Khurasani woman, for his housework j a^indu woman, for nursing 
his children; and a woman from Miwarannahr, to have some one to whip as a 
warning for the other three’. Tide Iqb^lnimah. p. 230, ■ ' 













Kohah means ‘foster brother,* and is’tlie same as the Tui-kish KukaUasl or 

KukaUasli, 

Mu'za 'Aziz s sons. 1. Mirzd Bhamsi (Ko. 168). He has been mentioned 
above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, and received the title 
of Jahangir Quli Khan, 

2. Mirzd Shddmdn (Ko, 233), He received the title of Shad Khan, Tiizuh, 
p. 99. 

3. Mirzd JUmmim (Ho. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of Junagarh in 
Gujrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, and accompanied Princo 
Khurram (Shabjah an ) to the Dak 'bin. 

4. Mirzd 'AhduUah (Ho. 257) received under Jahangir the title of Sardar Khan, 
He accompanied his father to Port Gwaliar. 

5. Mirzd Anwar married to a daughter of Zain Khan Kokah 

(Ho. 34). 

All of them were promoted to commanderships of Five and Two Thousands. Aziz's 
other sons have been mentioned above. 

A sister of M. Aziz, Mah JBanu, was married to Abdurrahim Khan Khanan. 
(Ho. 29.) 

22. Baha'dur Kha'n i Shaiba'ni', (younger) brother of Khan Zamdn 
(No. 13.) 

His real name is Muhammad Sa'id. Humayun on his return from Persia put 
him in charge of the District of Dawar. He then planned a rebellion and made 
. . preparations to take Qandaliar, which was commanded by Sbah Muhammad Klian of 
■ Qarnt (Ho. 95.) The latter, however, fortified the town and applied to the king of 
; . : ' Persia for help, as he could not expect Hxim^yun to send him assistance. A party of 
. r - Qizilbashes attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

, In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at tbe request of Bairam 
; A i: Kh4n, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. In the 3rd year, he assisted in tbe 
conquest of Malwah. After Bairam's fall, through tbe influence of Mahum Anagah {vide 
^ I P' ^^3), be was made Vakil, and was soon after appointed to Hawaii (Sirkar of Agrah). 
/ > ^ . Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his elder brother 

p. 320). After his capture, Shahhaz Khan i Kambu (Ho. 80) killed him ‘at 
Akbar's order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters {Bad. Ill, 239), 

23. Ha’^jali Biha'rP Mall^ son of Prit^hirdj Kaehhwdhah. 

i In some historical MSS. he is called Bihdra Mall. There were two kinds of 
Kaohhwiihas, EAj&wat and Shaikhawat, to the foi-mer of which Bihar! Mall belonged. 
Their ancient family seat was Amber in the ydhah of Ajnnr. Though not so extensive 
. ' as Marwar, the revenues of Amber were larger. 

^ „ Bilmri MaU was the first Eajpdt that joined Akhar’s Court. The flight of Humfi- 
yun from India had been the cause of several disturbances. Hail Khfin. a serv.nutnf Slipr 


light’ of Humd|dn from India 
late subject for Mughul Histoii- 
M generally ^uses euphemisms, 
*that unavoid- 


able event,' or rihlat (depart 
dmadem i Sker Khan, the Ci 
Sher Khan {mt Sher 8hah), &c, 
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Klian, liad attacked Narnaul, tlie jagir of Majnun Klian Qa^slial (IN'o. 50), wlio iiappened 
to be a fnend of tbe Eajab’s. Through his iutercessionboth caraeto an amicable settlement ; 
and Majniin Khan, after the defeat of Hemu, (963) brought Bihari Mall’s services to the 
notice of the emperor. The Eajah Avas invited to come to court, where he was 
presented before the end of the first year of Akbar’s reign. At the interview 
Akbar Avas seated on a wild {mast) elephant, and as the animal got restive and ran about, 
the peoxde made Avay ; only Bihari Mall’s Eajpiit attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, 
stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mu ’in i Cliishti at Ajmir, and at Kalali, Chaghta Khan reported to the Emperor, that 
the Eajah had fortified himself in the passes, as Sharafuddm, Husain (ISTo. 17), (xovcvnor 
of Idahvah, had made Avar upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Soja, son of Puran 
Mall, elder brother of the Eajah. Sharafuddm had also got hold of Jagnat’h (Ko. 09), 
son of the Elijah, Eaj Singh (Ko. 147), son of Askaran, and Kangiir, son of Jagmall 
(Ko. 131)? his chief object being to get possession of Amber itself. At Deosah, 40 miles 
east of Jaipur, Jaimall, son of Eupsi (Ko. 118), Bihari Mali’s brother Avho Avas the 
chief of the country, joined Akbar, and hrouglit afterwards, at the request of the 
emperor, his father Eupsi. At Sankanir, at last, Bihari M’all Avitli his whole family, 
attended, and Avas most honorably received. His request to enter into Akbar’s service 
and to strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance Avas granted. On 
his return from Ajmir, Akbar received the Elijah’s daughter at Sambhar, and was 
joined, at Eatau, by the Eajah liiinself, and his son BhagaAvant Diis, and his grand- 
son Knnwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar to Agrah, Avbere Bihari Mall 
was made a Commander of Five Thousand. Soon after, Bihari Mali returned to 
ximber. He died at Agrah (Tahaqat). 

Amber is said to have been founded A. B. 967 by Bhola Eai, son of Bora, of 
Avhom Bihari Mall was the 18th descendant.^ 

The Akbernamah mentions the names of four brothers of Bihari Mall. 1. Pdran 
Mall ; 3. Eupsi (Ko. 118) ; 3. Askaran {vide Ko. 174) ; 4. Jagmall (No. 134). Bihari 
Mall is said to haA^e been younger than Pdran Mall, but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Bihari Mall Avere in Akbar’s service — 1. Bhagwan I)as (Ko. 27) ; 
2. Jagamnitli (Ko. 69) ; and 3. Salhadi (Ho. 267). 

24. Hlia'n Jaha'n Hnsain QulP of Beg Ziilqadr. 

He is the son of Bairam Khan’s sister. His father Wall Beg Zulqadr Avas much 
attached to Bairam, and was captured in the fight in the Parganah ofjjti/^ (Jalindhar? 
vide p. 317, 1. 5,) hut died immediately afterwards from the Avounds received in battle, 
Akbar looked upon him as the chief instigator of Bairam’s rebellion, and oi'dered his 
head to cut ofi‘, Avhich was sent all over Hindustan. When it Avas brought to Itawah, 
Bahadur Khdn (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers {tawdehu) that carried it. Khan 
Jahan had brought Bairam’s insignia from Mewat to Akbar, and as he was a near 






^ The present Maharajah of Jaipur, 
the 34th descendant ; vide Selections 
Cfoverument of India, No. LXV, 1868^ 
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Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai 
Singh JI. founded the modern Jaipur, 

, Hus^m Quli Beg. Madsir. 


relation of the rebel, he was detained and left under charge of ;A'^af Khan 'AhdiTlraaj iclj 
Commander of Bihli. When Bairam had been pardoned, Khan Jahan was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akhar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971), he was made a Khan, and received orders to follow 
up Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17). Ajmlr and Nagor were given him as tuyul. He 
took the Bort of J odhpiir from Chandar Sen, son of Rai Maldeo, and distinguished 
himself in the pursuit of IJdai Singh during the siege of Chitor. 

In the 13th year (976), he was transferred to the Panjab, whither he went after 
assisting in the conquest of Eantanbhur. 

In the 17th year, he was ordered to take Kagarkot, which had belonged to Eajah 
Jai Chand. Badaoni says (II, p, 161), that the war was merely undertaken to 
provide Bir Bar with a jagir. Akbar had Jai Chand imprisoned, and Budi Chand, his 
son, thinking that his father was dead, rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way, conquered 
Port Kotlah, reached Kagarkot in the beginning of Eajah 980, and took the famous 
Bhawan temple outside of the Port, The siege was progressing and the town reduced 
to extremities, when it was reported that Ibnihini Husain Mirza and Mashid Mirza 
had invaded the Panjab. Khan Jahan therefore accepted a payment of five mans of 
gold and some valuables, and raised the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid 
in front of Jai Chand’s palace in the Port, and to have read the Kliuthali in Akhar s 
name (Priday, middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Isma’il QuK Khan and Mirza Yiisuf Khan i Eizawi (Ko, 35), Khan 
Jahan marched against the Mirzas, surprised them in the Parganah of Talbanah, 40 Icos 
from Multan, and defeated them, Ibrahim Husain Mirza escaped to Multan, hut 
Mas'ud Husain and several other Mirzas of note were taken ];)risoners. 

In the 18th year (981), when Akbar returned to Agrah after the conquest of 
Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came with his 
prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on,%ith their eyelashes sewn 
together. Akbar had their eyes immediately opened, and even pardoned some of the 
prisoners. The victorious general received the title of Khan Jahan, ‘a title in 
reputation next to that of Kh4n Khanan.* About the same time Sulaiman, niler of 
Badakhshan (p. 312) had come to India, driven away by his grandson Sbahrukh 
(No. 7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering his kingdom. 
But as in 983 Mun’im Kh4n Khan4ii died, and Bengal was unsettled, Khan Jahan 
was recalled from thePanj^h, before he had moved into Badakhshan, and was appointed 
to Bengal, E4jah Todar Mall being second in command. At Bhagalpur, Khan Jahan 
was met by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaghtai nobles, he had/ 
as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difficulties as Bairam Khan had had. He 
repulsed the Afghans who had come up as far as Garhi and Tandah ; hut he met 
with more decided oiiposition at Ak Mahall, where Daiid Khan had fortified himself. 
The Imperialists suffered much from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Khan 
Jahan complained of the wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the 
death of Khwajah Abdullah Naqshbandi, who had been purposely left unsupported 
in a skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Khan, Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to collect his 
Jagirdars and join Ivhan Jahan (984), The fights near Ak Mahall were now resumed 
with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon hall wounded Junaid i Kararani^ 


Baud’s cousin,* wliieli led to a general battle (IStb Eabf II, 984). The right wing of 
the Afghans, commanded by Kdla Pahar, gave way, when the soldiers saw their leader 
wounded, and the centre under Baud was defeated by Khtin Jahan. Baud himself 
was captured and brought to Ehdn Jahdn, who sent his bead to Atbar. 

After this great victory, Khdn Jahiin despatched Todar Mall to court, and 
moved to Satgdnw (Hdgli), whore Ddud’s family lived. Here ho defeated the 
remnant of Baud’s adherents under Jamshed and Mitti, and reannexed Satgdnw, which 
since the days of old had been called Bulglidhlehanah^ to the Mughul empire. 
Baud’s mother came to Khan Jahan as a supphant. 

Soon after MalM Sain, EAjah of Kiich Bihar sent tribute and 64 elephants, 

which Khan Jahan despatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Daiid, Bengal washy no means conquered. New 
troubles broke out in Bhsiti,* where the Afghans had collected under Karim Dad, 
Ihrdhim, and the rich Zammdar ’rs4(j^). With great difficulties Khdn Jahan 
occupied that district, assisted by a party of Afglmns who had joined him together 
with Ddiid’s mother at Gods ; and returned to yihhatpur, a town which he hadfounded 
near Tdndah. Soon after, he took iU, and died alter a sickness of sis weeks in the 

same year (19th Shawwal 986(. i j 

Ahulfazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the immense plunder 
collected by Khdn Jahiin in Bengal, had led him to the verge of rebellion. 

Khdn Jahdn’s son, Eizd Qnli (No. 274) is mentioned below among the Com- 
manders of Three Hundred and Pifty. In the 47th year he was made a Commander 
of Pive Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another son, Eahim QuH, was a 
* ...Commander of Two Hundred arid Fifty, (No. 333). For Khan Jahan’s brother mle 

No. 46. _ ^ ^ 

25. Sai'dKlia'n, son of Ya’qiib Beg, son of Ibralnm Jubuq. 

He is also called Sa’id Khan i Chaghtffi. His family had long been serving 
under the Timffi-ides. His gi-andfather Ibrahim Beg J&htiq was au^A^ of 
Hum^ydn’s and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His, son Yusuf Beg, 
was attacked near Jaunpdx by Jalffi Khan (i e., Sffiim Shah) and faUed His other 
son also, Ya’qiih, Sa’id’s father, distinguished himself under Humayun. Aocoiffing to 
the Tabagdt, he was the son of the brother of Jahdngir QuH Beg, governor of Bengal 

under Htunayiin. n 

Said rose to the highest honors under Aihar. He was for some time Governor 
of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, aidNg of Prince Ddnyffi So^e 
after, he was made Cdhahdfir of the Panjab, in supercession to Shah Quh Mnhrm 
(No. 45 ), of whom the inhabitants of the Panjdb had successfully complamed Said 
a-ain was succeeded in the governorship by Edjah Bhagwdn Das (No. 27), and 
‘rrceived Samhhal as tugul In the 28th year, he was called to Court, was made.a 


^,.The Ed. Bibl. Indica of Baddoni 
(II, 238) bas "by mistake cousin. Badaonl 
says that tlie battle took place near 
Colgong (Elialganw). , , . 

® Tins nickname of Satganw is 6'^- 
dently old. Even tbe word InlgMh 


(rebellion), wbicb may be found on almost) 
every page of tbe HdTilcli i Shdlit, 

is scarcely ever met witb in Historical 
works from tbe lOtb century. It is now 

quite obsolete. t at 

® For BMth below under jNo. 


oomiviander of Tliree Thonsaiid, and was sent to Hajipiir (Patna) as successor to 
Mirza 'Aziz Kokah (No. 21). In the 32nd year, when Vazir Khan (No. 41) had 
died ill Bengal, Said was made Governor of Bengal, which office he held till the 40th 
year. He was also promoted -to the rank of JPanjJiaidru In the 40th year, Man 
Singh (No. 30) being appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the 
following year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the dSth year (1011), when 
Mirza Ghazi rebelled in T’hat'hah after the death of his father M'irza Jam Beg 
(No. 47), Said was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought about the 
submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governorship of the Panjab 
on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from committing oppressions, 
which he promised to do. {Tuzulc^ p, 6, 1. 2). He died, however, before joining his 
post, and was buried Mil the garden of Sarhind.' 

His affairs during his liihtime were transacted by a Hindu of the name of Chetr 
Bhoj. Said had a passion for eunnchs, of whom he had ISDO^. One of these Khwajah- 
saras, Hibil, joined afterwards Jahangir s service ; he built Hilalabad, six has N. W. 
from A'grali, near Kankattali,-’ regarding wffikh the MacUlr tells an amusing incident. 
Anotlier eunuch, Ikhtiyiir Khan was his Yakil, and another, I’tihar Khan, the 
Paujdar of liis jagir. Por Said’s brother, mcle No. 70. 

26 . SMha'b IQia^n, a bja^^'id of INiKshapdr. 

His full name is Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan. He was a relation and friend of 
Mfihum Anagah (p. 323) and was instrumental in bringing about Bainim’s fall, 
■j Prom the beginning of Akhar s reign, ho was Commander of Billff. When Akbar, 
at the x^equest of Mahum, turned from Sikaudarabad to Dihli to see his sick mother, 
Shih4h Kiln fold him that his journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge 
of Bairim Khan, might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bairam’s 
friends ; and the Chaghtai nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their complaints, 
which led to Bairam’s disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 321, Shihah served in Malwah against ’Abdullah Khan,. 

In the 12th year (075), he was appointed Governor of Malwah, and was ordered to 
' drive the Mirzas from that province. In the 13th year, he was put in charge of the 
, Imperial domain lauds, as Muzaliar Khan (No. 37) had too much to do with ilnancial 


year, ho was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, and was 
to Mfilwah; but he was transferred, in the following year, to Gujrat, 
(No. 41) had given no satisfaction. Ho was, in the 2Sth year, 
imad Khan (No. 119 ), and intended to go to Court ; but no sooner 
mdabad than he was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined 
The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histories, 
lan Khauan (No. 29) arrived, Shihab was attached to Qulij Khan 
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(jVfalwali Corps). He distingmslied liimself in tlie conquest of Bahroncli (992), and 
received that district as In the 34tli year (997), lie was again made Governor 

of Malwali, in succession to M. *Aziz Hokah (No. 21). 

Shilnib died in Malwali (IJjain, Tahaqat) in 999. His wife, BaM Aglm was 
related to Akbar’s mother; she died in 1005. 

During the time Sliihab was Governor of Dihli, he repaired the canal which 
Biruz Shah had cut from the Parganah of Khizrabad to Saffddn ; and called it 
WaJir i Shilidh. This canal was again repaired, at the order of Shahjahau, by tbe 
renowned Makramat Khan, and called Mmi Wahr, (20tli year of Shahjahan). 

During the reign of Aurangzeh it was again obstructed, hut has now again been 
repaired and enlarged by the English. {Asarn^ganddid) 

27. Ha'jali Bhagwa'ii Da's, son of Bajali Bihar i Mall. 

In the Histories wo find the spellings BJiagwant^ Bhagimnt, and Bliagwdn. 
He joined Akbar’s service with his father (No. 23 ). In 980, in the fight with 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza near Sarnal {Briggs, Sartal), he saved Akbar’s life. He 
also distinguished himself against the Eana. of Tdar, whose son, Amr Singh, ho 
brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, the Kachwahahs had their tuyuls 
transferred to the Panjab, Eajah Bh. D. was appointed Governor of the province. 
In the 29th year, Bin’s daughter was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage 
Prince Khusrau was the offspring. In the 30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander of 
Five Thousand, and Governor of Zabnlistan, as Man Singh was sent against the 
Yiisufzais. But Akbar for some reason detained him, In Khairabad, Bh. D. 
had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; hut he recovered, soon 
after, in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd year, the jagirs of the Eajali 
and his family wore transferred to Bihar, Man Singh taking the command of the 
province. 

Eajah Bh, D, died in the beginning of 998 at Labor, a short time after Eajah 
Todar Mall (Jfc, 39). People say that on returning from Todar Mali’s funeral, he had an 
attack of strangnary, of which he died. Ho had the title of Amir ul UniarcL 

The Jami ’ Masjid of Labor was built by him. 

Eegarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28. Q,utbiiddi'ii Kha'n, youngest brother of Atgah Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Atgah Rliail {vide p. 321), his tuydl was in the Panjab. 
He founded several mosques, &c., at Labor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay there, he 
huilt a villa at Ghazn^n? his birth place. On the transfer of the ‘ Atgah Khali’ from the 
Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malwah. After the conquest of Gujrat, he received as 
jagir the Sirkar of Bahronch (Broach), which lies south of Ahmadahad, and has a 
fort on tho bank of the Narhudda near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, 
and was made a commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Eajah, 987), he was appointed ataliq to Prince Salim, 
received a ddgu^ and the title of Beglar BegL Akbar also honoured him by placing 
at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. was again appointed to 


A kind of warm mantle — a great distiuction under the Tmurides, 


Balironcli ‘as far as Nazrbar/ In the 28tli year (991), Muzaffar of Gxijrat triecfta 
make bimself independent. Q. did not act in concert with the other officers, and in 
consequence of his delay and timidity, he was attacked and defeated hy Muzaffar near 
Barodah. Q.s servants even joined Muzaffar, whilst he himself retreated to the Bort 
of Barodah. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar, who had 
promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of a Zamindar, Muzaffar 
went to Bahronch, occupied the Fort in which Q.’s family lived, and confiscated 
his immense property (10 hrors of rupees), as also 14 lacs of imperial money. 
Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. murdered. 

His son Haurang Khan served under Mirza Khan lOianan (Ho. 29) in Gujrat 
(992), received a jagir in Maiwah and subsequently in Gujrat. He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tahaqdt, which I consulted, contain the remark that IsTaurang 
Kh4n was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, governor of Junagarh. 

His second son, Gujar Khan, was a lEafk^adi (No. 193), and served chiefly under 
M. Azam Khan Kokali (No. 21). He also had a tuyul in Gujrat. 

29. Kha'n Khafnafn Mi'rza' ’ AbdurraM'm? son of Bairam Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewat.^ In 961, when Huma}hin 
returned to India, he enjoined Ms nobles to enter into matrimonial alliances with the 
Zammdars of the country, and after marrying the elder daughter of Jamal Khan, 
he asked Bairdm Khan to marry the younger one. 

M. Ahdurrahim was horn at Labor, 14th pafar 964. When Bairam Klian was 
murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 317), his camp was plundered hy some Afghans ; 
but Muhammad Amin Diwanah and Baba Zainhur managed to remove the child 
and his mother from the scene of plunder, and bring them to Ahmadahad, fighting 
on the rcS with the Afghan robbers. From Ahmadahad, M. ’Ahdnrrahim was 
taken to Akhar (969), who notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers 
took charge of him. He gave him the title of JClidn, and married him 

subsequently to Mah Baud, sister of M. *Az.iz Kokah. (No. 21). 

In 981, M. Abdurrahim accompanied Akhar on his forced march to Patan 
(p. 326). In 984, M, ’A. was appointed to Gujrat, Yazir Khan having the manage- 
ment of the province. In the 25th year, he was made Mtr 'Arz, and three years 
later, mtdUq to Prince Salim. Soon after, he was sent against Sultan Muzaffar of 
Gujrat. Muzaffar, during the first Gnjrati war, had fallen into the hands of Akhar's 
officers. He was committed to the charge of Mimfim Khan (No. 11), and after his 
death, to the care of Shah Man<?ur the I)fwan (No. 122). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Katins of Jiinagarh, little 
noticed or cared for hy Akhar’s officers. But when I’timad Khan was sent to Gujrat 
,to relieve Shihahucldin (No. 26), the servants of the latter joined Muzaffar, and the 
Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaffar took Ahmadahad, and recruited, with the 
treasures that fell into his hands {vide Quthuddm, No. 28), an army of 40,000 
troo]>ers. Mirza 'Abdurrahim had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers atlvised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij Khan and the Maiwah 

® He was the nephew of Hasan Kh^n 
" Mewat. I, p. 361). In the 

rth Book of the Ain, Abulfazl says 
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that the Khanzadahs of Mewat were 
chiefly converted Janiihah Eajputs. 
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contingent, Dost lOum Lodx, M. ’A/s Mir Shamslier, reminded liim not to spoil liis 
laurels and claims to tHe Ivlian Klianansliip. M/A. tlien attacked Muzalfar and 
defeated him. in the remarkable battle of Sarkij, three kos from Ahmadabad. On the 
arrival of the Malwah contingent, M. *A. defeated Muzaffar a second time nt^ar Kadot* 
Muzaffar concealed himself in Eajpiplah. 

For these two victories Akbar made M/A. a commander of Five Thousand, and 
gave him the coveted title of Khan Khanan. For this reason Historians generally 
call him Mirza Khan Khanan. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khanan gave his whole property 
to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given to a soldier who came last and 
said, he had not received anything. The internal affairs of Gn^rat being settled, 
Qulij Kban was left in the province, and M/A. rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian translation of 
Bahar’s Chaghtai Memoirs {Wdqi'dt i Bdhari).^ 

Towards the end of the same year he was appointed Vakils and received Jaunpur 
as tnydl ; hut in 999 his jagir was transferred to Multan, and he received ordei’s 
to take T’hat’hah (Sind). Passing by the Fort of Sahwdn,^ he took the Fort of Lak’M, 
‘'which was considered the key of the country, just as Gadhi is in Bengal and Barah- 
miilah in Kashmir.” After a great deal of fighting, Mirza Jani Beg (Ko. 47), nile^ 
of T*hat’hah, made peace, which M.’A., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly 
accepted. Sahwan was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jam Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mirza Irich, M.A.’s eldest son, was to marry Jani Begs 
daughter. But as M. Jani Beg after the rains, delayed to carry out the stipulations. 
M.'A. moved to T’hat’hah, and prepared himself to take it by assault, when M. Jani 
Beg submitted and accompanied M.’A. to Court.® Thus Sindh was annex^t 

When Sultan Murad assembled, at Bahronch (Broach), his troops for the conquest 
of the Dak’hin, Akbar despatched M.’A. to his assistance, giving him Bhilsa as jagir. 
After delaying there for some time, M.'A. went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, 
though M.*A.^ wrote him that Eajah *Ali Khan"^ of Khaudes was on the point of 
joining the Imperialists, and that he would come with him. When M.’A., at last, 
joined headquarters at Fort Chandor, 30 Icos from Ahmadnagar, he was slighted by the 
Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active part in the operations, 
leaving the command of his detachment chiefly in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No. 7), 
Only on one occasion after Murad s departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent 
part in the war. Mu’tamiduddaulah Siihail Khan (Briggs, II, 274 ; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his officers not to engage with him, M. 
'A., Eajah 'All Khan, and M. Bhahrukh, therefore took it upon themselves to fight 
the enemy. Moving in Jumada II, 1006 from Shahpur, M.’A. met Suhail near the 
town of Ashti, 12 Icos from Pathri. The fight was unusually severe, Elijah *Ali 
Khan with five of his principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs 


^ Vide p, 105, last line. 

^ Also called Siwistan, on the right hank 
of the Indus. Lak’hi (Lulfkee) lies a 
little south of Sahwan. 

® The conquest of Sindh forms the 


subject of a Masnawi by Mull a Shikchi, 
whom Abulfazl mentions below among 
the poets of Akbar s age. 

^ Khdfi Khan calls him Edji ’All , , 
Khan. 
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IVj 324). Tlie iiiglit put an end to tlie engagement ; but eaoli party belleviug itself 
victorious, remained under arms. "When next morning, M.’A/s troopers went to the 
river [near Sdpa, FlrishtaK\ to get water, they were attacked by 25,000 of tlie 
enemy’s horse. Daulat Khan who commanded M.’A/s avantguard, said to him,” It is 
dying a useless death to fall fighting with but 600 troopers against such odds.” Do 
you forget DihK ?” asked M. A. “ K, we keep up,” replied Daulat Khau, “ against 
such odds, wc have discovered a hundred Dihlis ; and if we die, matters rest with God,” 
Qasim of Barha^ and several other Sayyids were near ; and on hearing M.’A.’s resolution 
to fight, he said, Well, let us fight as Hindustanis, nothing is left hut death ; but ask 
the Khan Kluinan what he means to do.” Daulat Khan returned, and said to M/A- 
“ Their numbers ar^ immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place where 
we can find yon, shoiild we be defeated.” ‘‘ Under the corpses,” said M. ’A, There- 
upon they charged the fiank of the enemy and routed them. After this signal victory, 
M.’A. distributed 75 lacs of llupees among his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, 
M.A. was soon after recalled (1006)« 

In the same year Mah Banii, M. A/s wife died. 

In the 44th year, Prince Danyal was appointed to the Dak ’bin, and M.A. was 
ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. The town, as is known from the 
histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months and 4 days,® M.A. then joined the 
Court, bringing with him Bahadur ibn i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Kizam Shall. 
Danyal was appointed governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called 
by Akbar Ddndes,^ and married to Jana Begum, M.A/s daughter. The Khan 
Kh4nau was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party that had 
made fhe son of Shah All, uncle of Murtaza, Kizam Shah. 

■ ; After %e death of Akhar, matters in the Dakliin did not improve. In the 
3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M.A. promised to bring the war to a close in two years, 
if he received a sufficient number of troops. Shalizadah Parwiz, under the Atdliq^ 
ship of A9a£Kh4n, Man Singh, Khan Jahan Lodi, and others, were appointed to 
assist M.A. He took the Prince in the rains from Biirhanpiir to Balag h4t ; hut in 
consequence of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M.A. was compelled 
ix>' conclude a treaty dishonorable for Jahangir, who appointed Khan Jahan Lodi as 
' Ms successor, and sent Mahabat Khdn, subsequently M.A.’s enemy, to bring the 
unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the 5th year, M. A. received K4lpi and Qanauj as tm/iU, with orders to crush 
the rebels in those districts (vide p. 324, note). Some time afterwards, M/A. was 
again sent to the Dak’hin, as matters there had not improved ; but he did not gain 
any advantage either. 


^ The^ Sayyids of Barba considered it 
their pvivih’go to fight in the Mardwal, 
or van. Vidv Ah. 75, 

® Ahulfazl and the Lucknow edition 
of Pirislitah call the eunuch who mur- 
dered Clnind BiM or 

Briggs has Hamid Kbiin. For Wiliang 
Kkdii, which Briggs gives, all copies of 


the Akbarnamah and the Maasir have 
Ahhang Khan, The Lucknow Ed. of 
Pin sh tall has Aliang Khan, The dif- 
ferences, nioreover, between Abulfazl and 
Pirishtah in details are very remarkable. 

® A combination of the words Ddngdl 
and Khdndes, 
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In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, despatched Prince Kliurram, to whom 
he had given the title of Shf4h/ Jahangir himself fixed his residence at Mandu in. 
Mai wall, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while Shah Khnrram selected Burhanpur 
as Head Quarters. Here,, the Prince also married the daughter of Shahnawaz Kluin, 
M. ’A.’s son. Adil Shah and Qutbulmulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir 
bestowed upon ’Adil Shah the title of Far&and (son) ; and ’Ambar Malik handed over 
the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Ports, together with the Parganahs of Balag’hat 
which he had conquered. Shah Khurram then appointed M.*A, fiibahdar of 
Khandes, Barar, and Ahmadnagar, whilst Shahnawaz Khan was appointed to 
Balag’hat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 artillery in the Dak’hin, Shah Khiirram 
joined his father at Mandu, where new honors awaited him.® 

In the 15th year, Malik ’Ambar ‘broke’ the treaty, and fell upon the T’hanahdars of 
the Mugliuls. Darab Kban, M. ’A.’s second son, retreated from Bala’ghat to Balapiir ; 
and driven from there, he went to Burhanpiir, where^he and his father were besieged. 
On Sbahjaluin’s approach, the hesiogers dispersed. 

In the 17th year, (1031), Shah ’Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, and 
Shall]' ahan and ’Ahdurrahim were called to Court, to take the command against the 
Persians; but before they joined, Prince Par wiz, through Kur Jahan’s influence, had 
been appointed beir-apparent, and Mahabat Khan had been raised to the dignity of 
Khdn Kliindn. Shahjahan rebelled, returned with M.’A, to Mandil, and then 
moved to Burlianpur. On the inarch thither, Shahjahan intercepted a letter which 
M. ’A. had secretly written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his 
son Darah Khan, and sent him to Port Asir, but released them soon after on 
parole. Parwiz and Mahabat Khan liad, in the meantime, arrived at the Karbaddah 
to capture Slialijahan. Bairam Beg, an officer of Shahjahan’s, had for this reason 
removed all boats to the left side of the river, and successfully prevented the imperials 
from crossing. At M.’A.’s advice, Shahjahan proposed, at this time, an armistice. 
He made M, ’A. swear upon the Qoran not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahabat Kban, knowing that the fords would not now be so carefully 
watched as before, effected a crossing, and M.’A., forgetful of his oath, joined Prince 
Parwiz, and did not return to Shahjahan, who now fled from Burhanpiir, marching 
through Talinganah to Orissa and Bengal. Mahabat and M. ’A. folloived him up a sho^t 
dis^nce beyond the Tapti. M, ’A. wrote to Eajali Bliim, a principal courtier of the 
DaulatshaM party, to tell Shahjahan, that he (M. ’A.) would do every thing in his 


^ “ Since the time of Tlmiir no Prince 
had received this title,” Madsir. Shdh 
Khurram received subsequently the title 
of Shahjahan, whicli he retained as king, 
in conjunction with the titles of Qdhib 
Qirdfi i Sam and Kid Kazra.t ( 

The last title had also been 
used by Sulaiman i Kararani, King of 
Bengal. Aurangzeb, in imitation of it, 
adopted the title of Kid Khdqdn. 

® He received the title of ShdhjaJidn 
and was made a Sihdzdri, or Commander 
of Thirty Thousand, personal (brevet) 
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rank, and a contingent of 20,000 {az 
mi imfah, i. c, his former contingent 
^lus an increase in troops). He was also 
allowed a QanclaU {vide p. 806), likewise 
a custom that had not been observed 
since the age of Tiimir, Jahangir even 
came down from the Kharokah (the win- 
dow in the State hall, familiar to all that 
have seen the halls of the palaces of Ag- 
rah and Pathpilr Sikii), and placed a 
dish fun of jewels and gold on Shahja- 
, ban’s head, distributing the whole (as 
I nnadr) among the Amirs. 
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power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow his sons to join him. Ihijah 
Bhmi replied that the prince had still from five to six thousand followers, and that he 
would kill M, ’A.'s sons, should it come to a %lit. Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and 
Bihar, of which hemade Barah Khan, who had evidently attached himself to the pj'ince. 
Governor. Mahabat Khan had in the mean time returned to Ilahabad to oppose Sluih- 
jahan, and had plaeed M.A., who looked upon him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 21st year, Jahangir ordered Mahahat Khan to send M. ’A. to court, where 
he was reinstated in. his titles and honours. He afterwards retired to his jagir at 
Bahor, when Mahabat Khan followed him and sent him back to Dihli. Soon after 
the failure of his scheme of retaining possession of Jahangir’s person, and the 
return of the monarch from Kabul, Mahabat Khan had to iiy. Kiir Jahan now 
appointed M.’A. to follow up Mahahat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been completed, M.’A. 
took ill at Labor, and on his arrival in DiliK, he died at the age of seventy-two, in the 
end of Jahangir’s 21st year (1036). The words Khcm iSi{i)ah^dldT hd (where is the 
Khan Commander) are the tdrikh of his death. 

M. ’A.’s great deeds are the conquests of Gnjrat and Sind and the defeat of 
Suhail Khan of Bijapiir. During Jahangir’s reign, lie did nothing remarkable; nor 
was he treated with the respect which he had enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, 
though he was allowed to retain his rank. For nearly thirty years, he had been 
serving in the Dak’hin. Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret 
friendship with the^ rulers of the Baklun, and Abulfazl,*on one occasion, gave his 
fatwd that M.’A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of Malik 
Ambar ; and Muhammad Ma’^iim, one of his servants, once informed the emperor 
= that he would find Malik Ambar’s correspondence in tbe possession of Abdurrahim 
of Lak’hnau (Ko. 197), who was much attached toM.A. Mahabat Khan was appointed 
to enquire into this ; but Abdurrahim of Lak’hnau would not betray his friend. 
People said, M. A/s motto was, ‘ people should hurt their enemies under the mask of 
friendship,’ and all seem to have been inclined to blame him for maliciousness and 
faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from his newswriters whom he had posted 
at various stations. He read their reports at night, and tore them up. But ho was 
alio proverbial for his liberality and love of letters. The Madsir i is a 

: splendid testimony of his generosity ; it shews that he was the Mecsenas of Akbar’s age. 
; People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir Ali Sher {vide p. 101, note 4.) M.A.. 

wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi with great fiuency. As poet he wrote under 
* the name of 

Though his father had been a Shiah, M.A. was a Sunni ; but pooiole said, he 
was a Shi’ah, but practised tuqiyyak? . 

M. A.’s most faithful servant was Mlyan Fainm. People said, he was the son 
of a slave girl; but he appears to have been a Rajpiit. He grew up with M.A.’s 
sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell with his son Fhuz Khan 


and 40 attendants in the fight with Mahabat Khan, who had imprisoned his master. 
M.’A. built him a tomb iii DihK, which is now called Ntlah £urj, near Humayii.u'& 
tomb. {Asdrugf^middicL) 

M. ’A, outlived his four sons. 

1. Mirzd Inch (or Irij^ Shoiknaxodz Khan Bahdckir (Ko.255), When young he 
used to be called Khan KJidndn ijmodn. He distinguished himself b}^ his courage. In 
the 40th year of Akhar he was made a Commander of 400, In the 47th year, after 
a fight with Malik ’Arnbar who got wounded, he received the title of Bahadur, 
Buring the reign of Jahangir he was called Shahnawaz Khan (vide Tnzuk, p. 95), and 
was made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028 from excessive drinking, 
(Vide Tuzuk, p. 270). 

Two of his sons are mentioned in the BddlslidlinAmah. 1. Mirza Khan. He 
was Faujdar of Kangrah, and retired ‘foolishly’ from public life iiiKabi’ II, 1046. But 
he was re-employed and was a Commander of Three Thousand in 1055 (B ddislidhndmah 
II, fp, 483, 723), 2. Lashkarshikan Khan. He got in 1047, a present of 4000 R., 
and received an appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call Shahnawaz Khan generally Skalinawdz Khan i Jahdngiri, to 
distinguish him from Shalniawaz Khan i pafawi, a grandee of Shahjahan. 

2. Mirm Bdrdh Bdrdh-Khdn. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). When 
Shahjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a son and a daughter-, 
and a son of Shahnawaz Khan as hostages (yarghamdl). When the prince after the 
fi^t near the Tons (Benares) had again to go to the I)ak’hm,,he wrote to Barab 
Kb an to move to Gadld (N. W. entrance of Bengal) and join him. Barab wrote him 
that he could not come, being besieged by the zammdars of the place. He fell at last 
into the hands of Parwiz and Mahabat Kbin, and as Jahangir had ‘ no objections’, 
Mahahat executed him (1035)> wrapped his head in a table cloth, and sent it to his 
father M.’A. as a present of a ‘melon.’ A short time before, ’Abdullah Khan had 
killed Barah’s son and a son of Shahnawaz Khan. 

3. Mi)*zd B'dhnmn Dad. His mother belonged to the Sandahas of Amarkot. 
Though very dissolute, he was most liked by his father. He died, at Balapiir, about 
the same time as his eldest brother. Vide Tuzuk, p. 315. No one dared to inform 
his father of the event, till people sent at last the famous saint Hazrat ’Isa of Sindh 
to M. ’A. on a visit of condolence. 

4. Mirzd Amridlah. He grew up without education, and died when young. 

30. Ba'jah Ma'*n Singh, son of Bliagvrdn Das 

He v/as horn at Amber, and is the son of Rajah Bhagwan Das (No. 27). Euro« 
pea , 11 Historians say that he was the adopted sou of Rajah Bh. I)., but Muhammadan 
Historians do not allude to this circimistance, perhaps because Hindus make absolute- 
ly no difference between a real and an adopted son. He is also known, under the title 
of Mirzd Rdjah, and Akhar be^stowed upon him the title of Karza-nd (son). 

He joined Akhar with Bihari Mall (p. 329). In 984, he was appointed against 
Rana Kika, and gained, in 985,. the great battle near Gogandah.^ E4jah Ramsah of 


^ The best account of this battle is to 
be found in Badaoiii, who was an eye- 




witness. Bad. II. 230 to 237. The 
whole is left oufc in Briggs. 









Gi wali4r was killed witli his sons, whilst iihe Bana himself in the melee was wounded 
Man Singh. Akbar, however, felt annoyed, because M. S. did not follow up his 
victory, and recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjab, M. S. commanded 
the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. Muhammad Hakim 
died, and M. S. was sent to Kabul to keep the country in order. He rejoined Akbar 
near the Indus with M. Muhammad Hakim's sons ‘(M. Afrasyab and M. Kaiqubad) ; 
but was soon after sent back to Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanis who, 
like other Afghan tribes, were given to predatory incursions. After the death of 
Rajah Bir Bar, in the war with the Yusufeais, M. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in siipercession of Zain Khan Kokah (Ho. 34) and Hakim 
Abul Path. He was also put in charge of Zdhulistan, as Bhagwan Das had a Ht of 
madness (p. 333). In the 32nd year, M. S. was recalled in consequence of loud complaints 
of the people against the Rajputs and M. S.'s indiiference to the Kabulis, and was 
appointed Governor of Bihar, to which province the tuyids of the Kachhwahas had 
been transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, M. S,, who hitlierto had the title of 
received from Akbar the title of Rajah and a Command of Five Thousand. 
In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, as Piiraii Mali and Rajah Sing 
Ram, and received their tribute. 

The principal events of Man Singh's life from 997 to 1015 are given in Stewart's 
History of Bengal, (pp. 114 to 121).^ In the 35th year, M. S. invaded Orissa by way 
of Jhaikand (Chuttia Kagpur). The result of this expedition was the cession of f url. 
In the 37th year, when the Afghans under Khwaj ah Sulaiman and Khwajah 'Usman 
attacked Puri, M, S. again invaded Orissa, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to 
■ the Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conquests in Bhati (the 
eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, Akbarm^ar, or 
R4jmahall, at a place which Slier Shah, before him, had selected as a convenient spot, 
as also Salimnagar, the Fort of Sherpiir Murchali (Mymensing). The whole of Eastern 
Bengal on the right side of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st year, 
M. S. married the sister of Lachmi Narain, Rtijah of Kiich Bihar, who had declared 
himself a- vassal of the Mughul empire. In the same year, M. S. took dangerously 
ill at G'hor4g'hat, when the Afghans attacked him. They were soon after driven 
baokby Himmat Singh, one of M. S.'s sons,® into the Sundarban. In the 42ud year, 
M, S. had to send a detachment under Hijaz Khan into Kuch Bihar for the protection 
of Lachmi Karain. In the 44th year, M. S,, at Akhar's request, joined the Dak’hin 
war. Thinking that the Afghans, in consequence of the death of their leader, the rich 
Tsa of G’horag’hat, would remain quiet, M. S. appointed bis son Jagat Singh (No. 160) 
Ms deputy, and joined Prince Salim at Ajmir. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and 
was succeeded by Maha Singh, a younger son, or grandson, of M. S. The Afghiinsmnder 


Such as take an interest in the History of 
Bengal and Orissa should make use of the 
Akharnamah, wMoh contains many new 
facts and details not given in Stewart. 

® Ho died in 1005. 
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^IJsman used tliis opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orissa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M. S. then hastened back over Ealitas, 
and defeated the Afghans near Sherpiir ’ Atai, a town of the Sirkar of Sharifahad, which 
extended from Bardwan to Fath Singh, S. of Murshidabad. After this victory, which 
obliged ’Usman to retreat to Orissa, M. S. paid a visit to the Emperor who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand had been the 
limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising M. S, to a command of Seven 
Thousand, placed a Hindu, above every Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. 
Shahrukh {vide p. 312) and M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) were raised to the same dignity. 

M. S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor induced 
him to resign his appointment, in order to be in the capital. The part which he played at 
the time of Akbar’s death is known from the Histories, Jahangir thought it prudent 
to overlook the conspiracy which the Eajah had made, and sent him to Bengal. But 
soon after (1015), he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Rahtas (Bihar), 
after which he joined the emperor. In the 3rd year of Jahangirs reign, he was 
permitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to serve with M. 
’Ahdurrahim (No. 20) in the Dakhin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.’s reign whilst in the Dak’hin* 
Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the funeral pile. At the time 
of Tiis death, only one of his numerous sons was alive, Bhao Singh, regarding whose 
succession to the title vide Tuzuk i Jahangiri, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Taj at Agrah stands, belonged to Man Singh. 

31 . Muhainniad Quli' KBa'n Barla's, a descendant of the Barinaqs(?)/ 
lie served under Huinayiin, and held Multan as jdgir. In the beginning of 
Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together with Shamsuddin Atgah (No. 15) the princesses 
from Kabul to India. His tuyul was subsequently transferred to Nagor. For a 
short time he was also Governor of Malwah. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Klniu Uzbak (vide No. 48) 
in Aiidh. After tbe death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to Bengal, and Audh was 
given to Muhammad Quli Khan asycf^^V. 

He subsequently served under Mun’im Khan in Biliar and Bengal. In the 19th 
year, when Daiid had withdrawn to Satganw (Hugh), Mun’im Khan despatched 
M. Q. Kh. to follow up the Afghans, whilst he remained with Rajah Todar Mall in 
Tandah to settle financial matters. When M. Q. Khan arrived at Satgaiiw, Baud 
withdrew to Orissa, to which country neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much 
inclination to go. From Satganw, M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), 


^ So in the MSS. ; but tbe name Bar- 
mag is ver/ doubtful. Being a * Barlas,’ 
he belonged to that Chaghtai tribe which 

traced its descent to or .^1 

—the MSS. have various forms for this 
name — , who is the 8th ancestor of Timur. 

correct form, the 

substitution of a renowned name in 
Muhammadan History, would not appear 


altogether impossible. The MSS. of the 
Madsir have Barantaq In the 

beginning of the Akbarnamah, Abulfazl 
says that this 8th ancestor of Timur was 
the first that held the title of bar Ids, 
which means the same as 

brave. Another Barlas had been men* 
tinned, above^ on p. 206, An Amii 
Chaku Barlas served with distinction 
under Timiir, 



wliere Sannadi, a friend of Baud’s, had rebelled ; but the imperialists met with no 
success, and returned to Satganw. Mun’im Khan at last ordered Todar Mall to join 
M. Q. Khan, and subsequently, both moved into Orissa. Soon after pas^ng the 
frontier, M. Q. Khan died at Mednipur (Midnapore), Eainazcin, 982. Ho seems 
to have died a natural death, though some accused one of His eniinciis of foul play. 

His son, Mirzd FaHdun Burlds 227). He served under M. h^bdurrahuu 
(Ho. 29) ill Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jani Beg (No. 47) to Court. Ho was a 
commander of Five Hundred. Under Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in 
the 8th year, a command of Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Kliurram 
against Rana Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr ’All Barlas was made by Jahangir a commander of One Thousand, 

32* Tarson Kha'ii, sister’s sou of Shah Muliaiumad Saiful Miilk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad Kluin. Saiful Mulk had been an 
independent ruler in Gharjistan (a part of Khurasan) j but he had to submit to 
Tahmasp (A, H. 940.) 

Tarson Khan was in the service of Bairam Khan (No. 10), and joined Akbar, 
when Bairam fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him together with Haji Muhammad 
Sistani (No. 55) to see Bairam, on his way to Makkah, as far as Nagor, then the 
frontier of the empire. T. Kh. was subsequently promoted, to the post of a Coni- 
mander of Five Thousand, and was for some time Governor of Bhakkar and then of 
Patau in Gujrat. In the 21st year, he served in Eajputaiui, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year, he was made Faiijdar of Jaunpur, at the same time that Mulla Muhammad 
Yazdi {vide p. 189) was appointed Qazilquzat and C^alr of that Sirkar. When the 
Jaunpux Rebellion broke out, T. Kh. with other faithful Amirs moved to Bihar 
against Bahadur Khan and ’Arab Khan, who were joined by Kh4n 

Farankhddi (No. 157). In the 27th year, he served under M. ’Aziz Kokah in Bihar, 
When the Qaqshals (No. 50) left Ma’^uni Khan and joined the Imperialists, M, ’Aziz 
sent T, Kh, to G’horag’hat, where most of the Qaqshals had jagirs. T. Kh. stayed at 
' Tajpiir (Binagepore), settling matters, when Ma’^iim Khan came with a large army 
from Bh4ti (^1§J),^ and plundered Western Bengal, approaching even the environs 
of Timlah ; he also sent a detachment against T. Kh., who was besieged in tlie Fort 
of T^jpur. The siege was raised by a coi-ps sent by Shall baz Khan i Kauibii (No. 80) 
from I^atua, and T. Kh. was thus enabled to join Shabbaz, and drive away the rebels 


^ Abulfazl giv4 this spelling in the 
Akbarnamah, and says it means lowland, 
(from the Hindustani dowH' the 

river), and extends nearly 400 iboe from 
East to West, and 3^K> Im from N. S., 
* from Thibet to the Ocean. It would thus 
Include the Sundarban and the tracj^ 
along the Megna. Grant, in the Ytn 
Report, p. 260, note, defines BMti as 
comprising the Sunderhan and all the 
neighbouring low lands, even Hijli, over- 
fitvwcd by tbo tide. 

’Isas father, according ho Abulff^zl, was 
;'> * Bais dan, if I read 


correctly my MSS. He came in contact 
with Salim Khan and Taj Khan of 
Bengal, was killed, and his two sons, ’Isa 
and J small wore sold as slaves. They 
were subsequently traced by Qutbiiddiu 
Khan, ’Isa’s uncle, to Tixran, and. brought 
back. ’Isti soon became the chiefof Bluiti, 
and had twelve gi’eat zamindars depen- 
dent on him. Hence he is generally called c 
by Abulikzl Marzhdu i Iihdti,Y\i]Qt of 
Bhati. He gave tlie Imperialists no mid 
of trouble. He must not be confounded 
witb. ’Isa, the Vakil of Qutlii Khan of 
Drisa, who ceded Piiri to Singh. 
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from Upper Bengal. Ma ^um fled again to Bliatl, and Shalibaz and T. Kh. planned 
an expedition against ’Isa, wlio had afforded Ma'giim slielter. They crossed the 
Ganges at Kbizrpur, which stands on the frontier of Bhati, took Sunnarg^^nw, 
plundered Baktarapiir (F), whore ’fsa used to live, and nearly caught MaV;iim. At 
this juncture, Tsa returned from an expedition to Xuch Bihar, and attacked the 
Imperialists near Bhowal (iST. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched themselves 
near the Brahmaputra, and the fighting was continued for a long time both by land 
and on the river. At one time, T. Kin with a small detachment came too near a 
position held by the enemy, and was attacked by Khan and wounded. 

Immediately afterv/ards he was caught, and killed by Ma’^um (992). Bor a relation 
of his, mcle No. 400. 

33. Qiya^ Kha'n G-ung. 

Qiyd is a Turkish word and means izksS, ornament. Gimg, if it is the Persian word, 
means ‘ dumb.’ He served under Humayiin, and held Kol Jalali. On the approach of 
Hemu, he joined Tardi Beg (Ho. 12) in Dihli, and retreated with him. After Henni’s 
defeat, Qiya was sent to Agrah, and was raised to the dignity of a commander of Five 
Thousand. Sevci’al parganahs in Gwaliar having been given to him ’*'as tuyul, Qiya 
J^han, in the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign, besieged Gw£hir, which was held by Bhil 
Khan, a general of Salmi Sluili, during whose reign Gwaliar had been the capital of 
the empire. Bhil Khan, thinking it impossible to hold the Port for a long time, 
wished^ to hand ifc over for a consideration to Kij ah Bamsah, whose ancestors had held 
Gwaliar, when Qiya Khan arrived, and after defeating tlie Bajah, prepared himself to 
besiege Bhil Khan. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agrah, he sent a detachment to 
assist Qiya, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bairam, but was the first that left him and joined Akhar. 

A few years later, Qiya Khan joined Khan Zamau’s rebellion, but repented and 
was pardoned, at the request of Mun’im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orissa, to settle matters^ 
He remained in Orissa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, and when, in the 2Dtb 
year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, Qutlu Khan seized upon Orissa, 
and besieged Qiya Khan in some fort. Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kh. was 
killed (989).^ 


^ So the Madsir. The Bcmdnih says 
that Bajah Bamsah with a large force of 
Baj];)uts had come to besiege Gwaliar. 
Pirishtah instead of Bhil Khan (Akbar- 
narnah, Sawanih, Badaoni) has Suhail 
Khan (?), and Iqbal Khan (?) for Q,iyd 
Khdn, vide Briggs, II, p. 194. The 

change from to is not remark- 
able ; hut the alteration of to JUij 
more violent, as we have an additional 
alif SLiiH. Mm, 

How untrustworthy our printed edi- “ 
tions are, may be seen from Khafx 
Khan’s List of Commanders of Pive 
Thousand i^der Akbar {JBd, Bihl, Indica 


I, p, 237), where the native editors have 
given three wrong names among twelve, 
w., ^ 

P, 237, last line, for Amin Khan 
Kokdy read Zain Khan Kohah (Ho. 34). 

P. 238, 1. 1, for Shuja Khan, read 
Sliujaat Khan (Ho. 14). 

P. 238, 1. 2, for Kasul Khdm, read 
Tarson Khan (Ho. 32). 

Moreover Khafi Khan’s list is most 
incomplete, and does not coincide, 
although he says so, with the number of 
Panjhazaris given in the Tahaqdt. 

® Several copies of the Tabaqat which 
I have consulted, say that Qiya Khan died 
in 984 (?). 







Tardi RJum (No. 101), lii^ sob, was a Com-matuler of Fifteen Hundred. He 
accompanied Prince Daiiyal to tlie Dak’hin, but fell later in disgrace. In tlie 49tli 
year, be was restored and promoted to a command of Two Thousand Five Hundred, 
and got a present of 6 lacs of Eupees, 


Y. Commanders of Four Thousand Fiue FLundred. 

34. ZaiB sort of KkwajaE Maqgud of Hardt. 

His father, Khwajali Maqgud 'Alt, was a servant of Akhar’s mother. The name of 
Ms mother was Pichah J4n Anagah ; slxe was one of Akhars nurses. On Hnmayiin’s 
flight to Persia, Maqqud was always near the howdah of Akhar^s mother, and remained 
attached to her in all her misfortunes. His brother was Khwajah Hasan (Zain Khan's 
uncle), whose daughter married Prince Balim. She is the mother of Prince Parwiz, 

In 993, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, had died, and Akbar 
crossed the Indus for Zabulistan. Zain Khan was at that time a commander of Two 
Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against the Yusiifzais. This tribe, says 
Abulfazl, had formerly been in Qarabagh and Qandahar, and had invaded Kabul, 
where a great number of them were killed by M. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled 
at Lamghanat, and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years, they 
had held the territory of Waijur, and were notorious robbers. In Waijui*, there was 
also a tribe of the name of Sultaru, who traced their descent to a daughter of Sultan 
Sikandar. The Yusufzais deprived them treacherously of their district; a few 
of the Sultanides, however, remained in Waijur from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad Hakim, the 
ehiefe of the Ytisufzais submitted, and one of them, KMii, went with Akbar to Agrah 
and was hospitably treated. He fled, however, but was caught by Shamsuddin Ehafi 
. (No. 109) near Atak, and was sent back ; and although Akbar continued to treat him 
„ : Jdndly, he fled again and stirred up his countiymen. 

vt ‘ ' Zain Kh4n moved into the District of Waijur (north of Pashawar), and punished 

: f . . the Ytisufzais. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After this he erected a fort in 

Jakdarah, in the middle of the country, and defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. 

. , ’'He had at last to ask for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Eajah Bir Bar and 
Hakim Abul Faith with some troops. Zain Khdn asked them to attack tlie Afghans, 

. • - whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would attack the enemies, and they 

should hold the district. But Bir Bar and Hakim Abul Fath, who were no friends of 
' ^ Zain Khan, prop^d that they should attack the Yusufzais together, and then go 

^ back. Z. Kh. said, it would not do to return without better results from a country 

which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could do, was to return 
the same way they had come. But to this they would not listen, and returned by 
another road (over Z. Kh. paid no attention to their insubordmation and joined 
tiiem, chiefly because he was afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as the 
Ai'ghiins saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in every narrow valley.,. 
On passing the Oirewah^ Balandri (^^oiL Z. Kh. who commanded the rear 


vas Akbar s foster brother, he Kokah. 

called in histories, Zain Khan ^ Qirewah means a hill. 
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cliandmml), was so severely attaclced, tliathe Kad to^ face tliem. Arrows and stones 
were showered from all sides on the Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the 
horses ran into the train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Ivh,, unable to prevent 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when Janish Bahadur (^o. 235) got 
hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of the melee. In the greatest 
disorder the Imperialists reached the next station, when the mere rumour of an 
approach of the Afghans dispersed the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of 
them lost their way, and several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the 
Afghans. The enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at hrst safe; but 
next day they were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 500 officers 
fell {vide p. 204). 

Ill the 31st year (994), Z. Kh. operated suecessMly against the Mahmauds and 
Ghoris near Pashdwar, who under fheir chief Jalaluddin Raushani had committed 
numerous predations. In the next year, Z. Kh. was made governor of Zabiilistan vice 
Man Singh, and moved, in the 33rd year, against the Yiisufzais. After eight months* 
fighting, they submitted, bat Z. Kh, insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the river Bajgorah 
where their district commences. During the festival of the 'Tdi Qurbdni 
(Baqr Td, in Zi Hajjah), he surprised the Afghans, and took possession of the whole 
district, erecting a fort wherever lie thought iieceBsary, and leaving in each a sufficient 
number of soldiers.^ {Vide '^o, 4:^,) 

In the 35th year, he was sent to punish several rebellious zamindars in tlie 
Himalayas. Most of them, as Rajah Budi (Badhi) Chand of Hagarkot {vide p. 330), 
Rai Pertab of Mankot, Rajah Parisram of Mount Jamu, Rajah Basil of Mau, Rai 
Balbhadr of Lak’hinxnir, &c., submitted and accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they 
had an army of 10000 horse and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Pour Thousand, Z. Kh. 
%vas allowed an ’alam and a naqqdrah {vide p. 50), and was appointed, in the following 
year, governor of the districts beyond tbe Indus up to the Hindukush, when new 
opportunities offered for punishing the mountaineers. 

In .the 41st year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, and governor of 
Kabul, vice Qulij Khan. In the same year, Prince Salim fell in love with Z. Kh.*s 
daughter, and married her soon after, though Akhar was displeased {vide p. 277, 1. 4, 
from below). With the death of Jalal Khan Raushani the disturbances in Zabiilistan 
came to an end, and Z. Kh. was ordered to Labor, from where Akhar, on his return 
from Burhanpdr, called him to Agrah. 

Z, Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on several 
instriiinonts, and composed poems. As Said Khan (Ho. 25) for his eunuchs, and 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) for his liorses, so was Z. Kh, famous for his elephants. 


^ Such forts were called Tluhmhs^ now 
the common word for a police station. 

“ Tlidnah means a corps of cavalry, 
matchlockmen, and archers, stationed 
within an enclosure. Tboir duty is to 
guard the roads, to hold the places 
surrounding iiieThanah, and to despatch 

44 


provisions {rasad) to the next TlidmlV 
Fdduhdhndmahy I. p. 167. 

How old the use of the word T'Mnah 
is, may be seen from the fact that it 
occurs frequently on Triheni and Satganw 
inscriptions of the eighth and ninth cen» 
turies of the Hijrah. 
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A son of his, Slinkrullah (N^ 37S), vide below, was a Commander of Two Hundred. 
The Madsir mentions another son, Mnghnl Khan, who served under Jahangir and 
Shahjahan (vide Padishahn. II, p. 641), and died 19th Ramazan 1067. Ho commanded 
for some time Port Odgir in the Dakliin, where the author of the Maasir later found 
an inscription referring to his appointment. Por a second daughter, vide p. 32S. 

Por Zain Khan’s brother, vide No. 38. 

35. Mi'rza ^ Yu^suf son of Mir Ahmad i Hazawi. 

He was a real Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. In the 30th 
year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Pive Hundred. When Shahbaz Khan 
left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yusuf Khan was sent from Audh to keep Bihar., In the 32nd 
year (995), when Qasim Khan (No. 59) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as 
ruler. He was much liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Chak, 
the claimant of the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), Akbar 
visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation of the country. In 
the districts of Mararaj and Kamraj, i. e., the upper and lower districts on both sides 
of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called faitali, though a pattaJi originally is 
equal to 1 Big’hah, 1 Biswah {IldU) of Akbar. Two and a half faUalis and a little 
more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Big’hah. Three kinds of grain pay taxes in Kashmir, 
and each village is assessed at some khariodrs of shall. A hharwar is equal to 3 
mans, 8 sers of Akbar, The principal weight used in Kashmir is the tarh, which is 
equal to 8 sers of Akbar {vide p. 84, note 3). At the time of the Eah€ crop, they take 
ZtarJes from^^each pattali of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having been 
r^ently annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs kharwars, which was 2 lacs more 
: than before, the hharmdr being reckoned at 16 dims, Por this sum, Akbar handed 
over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh. 

> In the 36th jmar, one of M. Y, Kh.*s Miita^addis (revenue clerks) fled to court, and 
stated that the revenue should he 50 ^er cent, (daK^dnzdah) higher, and the kharwar 
should be valued at 28 ddms, M. Y. Kh. informed Akbar that so high an assessment 
was an impossibility ; but Akbar sent Qazi Nurullah and Qazi ’Ali to Kashmir, to 
report on the revenue. As M. Y. Khan’s people assumed a threatening attitude, 
Nurullah retened, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shaikh ’Umari (No. 167) to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. T. Kh’s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the son of 
M. Y, Kh’s uncle. The disturbances became so serious, that Qazi ’Ali and Hasan Beg 
returned to Hindustan ; hut the rebels blockaded the roads, and killed Qazi ’Ali. 
Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. Yiidgar then read the Muthah in his 
name, and had dies prepared for striking coins. Several had omens foreshadowed 
his speedy ruin. Without having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited 
Kashmir ; but when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Ahulfazl. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar at the frontier 
passes, and fled fium Srinagar to Hirapur, where some of M. Y, Kh.’s men spread at 
nighty the rumour that Akbar had suddenly arrived. In the confusion which ensued, 
Yadgar fled outside of the camp, ^companied by a servant of the name of Yusuf. 
His camp was plundered, and M. Y. KhJs men got hold of Yiisuf, who had returned 
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to get a horse for Lis mavster. They tortured liim, till lie confessed where YMgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. Kh. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the increased revenue, 
the country was made Iclidlipali, and Shamsiiddin Kliafi (Ko. 159) was appointed 
Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time after, at Prince Salim’s request, M. Y. Kh. 
was re-instated. 

In the 3Sth year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Darogah of the Topkhanah, and 
received Jaunpiir as vice Qulij Khan (1002) ; hut in the 41st year his jdcjzr was 

transferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the Bakliin. In the following year, 
when yddiq of Harat (Ko. 43) died, M. Y. Kh. was appointed atdMij to Prince Murad, 
whom he^ joined in Balapur (Barar). After the death of Prince Murad (p. 309), 
M. Y. Kh. distinguished himself together with Ahulfazl in theDak’hin wars, and later, 
under Prince Danyal, in the conquest of Ahmadahad, on which occasion M. Y. Kh. 
is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akhar s Court at Burhanpur, in the 46th year, M. Y. Kh. went 
again to Prince Danyal, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Abulfazl and the Khdn- 
Khanan at Balag’hat. But soon after, he died of abscess at Jalnapiir^, in Jumada II, of 
the same year. His body was taken to Masbhad. 

M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at Sultanpur, which he looked upon as his Indian 
home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Eohilahs, whose wages he paid monthly* 

His S071S, 1. Mirzd JLasIiJcari Qafshilcmi Khan (No. 375). He was under 
Akbar T’hanahdar of Bir (East of Ahmadnagar), and got from Jahangir the title of 
pafdar Khan, and a Uiyul in Bihar. In the 5th year (of Jahangir), he was promoted to 
the post of a Commander of 1500, with 700 horse, and was made in the following year 
pubahdar of Kashmir. In the 8th year, he was removed from his office. In the 21st 
year, when Mahabat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dihli, to intercept Mahabat’s 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This lie did. In the 
beginning of Shab Jahan s reign, he was made a Commander of 2500, and 2000 horse, 
received the title of ^afshikan Khan, and was again sent to Bir, where he remained 
for a long time. He withdrew at last from public life, got a pension of Es. 12,000 
^er ammm, and lived at Labor. He died in 1056. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Man^ahdars of Kabul, and feasted 
them on pork ; and when called to Court, to answer for his conduct, he gave Jahangii* 
a lesson by saying that not only pork, but also wine was forbidden in the law. Eor 
this answer he fell into disgrace. 

2. Mir&d 'Iva& a writer, and wrote a History of 

the World, entitled 

3. Mirzd Afldtun, ' He lived with his brother.’ He was subsequently made 
Mutawalli of Sikandrah (Akbar’s tomb), where he died. 


^ My copy of the Tahaqdt, as also 
another MS. which I have seen, contains 
the following entry — * At the time he 
was appointed to operate against 
Kdju, he died at JannaMhdd in the 
Dah'Iiw^ which is g 072 er ally called 


JalndpurJ It is difficult to say how 
these words have found their way into 
some MS. of the Tahaqdt, which was 
finished in 1001 A. H., or nine years 
before M. Y. Khan’s death. 
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A relation ul” M. Y. Klu, Mir ’Abdullah, was under Shahjahaii a Commander of 
1500 and 600 horse. He was for some time G-overnor of Fort Bhardr, E. of Bir, 
mentioned above. He died in the 8th year of Shahjahan. 






VL Oommandevs of Four Thotisand, 

36. Mahdi' Qa 'sim Kha'n. 

The Tahaqdt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. He 
served first under M. ’Askari, Babar s third son, whose foster brother he was. His 
brother was Ghazanfar Kohah^ ). Humayun, after the conquest of Gujrat, 

had appointed ’Askari to Ahmadabad. One night, when half drunk, M. Askari said, 
I ana king and the shadow of God when Ghazanfar gently replied, ‘^'Thou art 
drunk, and hast lost thy senses,” at which all who were present laughed. Askari got 
enraged, and imprisoned Ghazanfar ; hut he escaped, went to Sultan Bahadur, king 
of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Biu, and betrayed the plans of Askari. Bahadur 
thereupon collected an army, marched to Ahinadahad, and drove the Prince away {mde 

12 ). 

^ Mahdi Qasim Khan joined Ilumayiin on his return from Persia, and was made 
in the beginning of Akbar s reign, a Commander of Four Thousand. In the lOth year, 
Abdul Majid A^af Khan (No. 49) had been ordered to pursue Khan Zaman (No. 13 j 
,but entertaining doubts regarding his own safety, he fled to Garha (Jabalpur). 
M. Q. Kb. was, therefore, sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned 
from Jaunpiir to Agrah, and was ordered to capture Abdul Majid. When M. Q. Kh, 
arrived at Ga^ha, Ahdul Majid fled to Khan Zainan ; hut the wretched state of 
the country displeased M. Q. Kh. so much, that without asking Akbar s permission, 
he left Gayha and went to Makkah, From there he returned over Persia and 
Qandahar, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th year, at Kanianhliiir, which Akbar 
besieged, and asked to be forgiven, sending at tbe same time a fine batch of Persian 
horses as a present. Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him 
Lakhnau as tu^uL 

‘Nothing else is known of him’ {Madsir). He had been dead for some time in 
ITOl, when the Talaqdt was completed, Husain Khan Tukriya (No. 53) was the son 
01 his sister and his son-in-law. 


■ 


^ He had a villa at Labor, which was called H«5r7i i MaMl Qdsim EUn, mde 
Baaaoni II, yo, 292, and Calcutta Eeview for October, 1869 (Jabdugir’s Death). 

^ 37. Muzaffar Kha'a i Turbati'. 

'fuTlat k the name of a tribe Wis) in Khurfisan. His full name is Khwajah 
Muzallar ^Ali Khdn i Turbati. He was Buirim’s Diwan. Bairam delegated him 
from Dii)iilpur to Shor Muhammad Diwdnah (p. 317), who sent him in chains to 
Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the Emperor to kill Muzafiar, he pardoned him, 
and made him ‘Amtl (Collector) of the Paiganah of Parsai-or. Subsequently Akbar 
made him Divan t Buyutdt (Collector of the Imperial Stores, &o.),.and at last Divan 
of the Empire, with the title of Muzaffar Kli^n (971). Eijah Todarmall was then 

aiA^' i '■Tl'eB'i Bibl.Indica Edition has, 

(U. p. 1 - 0 , 1. b) calls him Qkasmfar \ by mistake, Ghunaafar. 






^ I/, f't i x*\}i ^ ‘‘ ‘J 
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under Mm. According? to Badaoni, the two quarrelled incessantly^ tlioug’h people said 
that the Eajah was a better financier thauMuzafiar, whose accession to office was honor- 
ed by the short tdrikh zdlim (= 971), or Tyrant/ 

In the 11th year, he abolished the Jam' i Baq^ni. This is the name of the 
assessment of the Dihli empire, which had existed sitice the time of Bairam ; but the 
rent roll shewed an assessment very diiferent from the actual state of things ; ‘ for, on 
account of the number of men [hasrat i mardim, i, e. Jagir holders) and the unsettled 
state {qalb i tmldyat) of the country, the revenue was increased in name {hanctm 
afzudah) for the sake of mere shew (fiardi mazzd i i'tihdr)\ This Jan/ i Eaqmf 
was now abolished {vide Third Book, A'm i Dahsdlah), and MuzafFar prepared a 
rent roll according to his experience and the returns of Qamingos. The new rent roll 
was called Jam' i Hdgil i Mdl^ or the Eoll of the present actual income (vide p. 352). 
As the Ddgli law (pp. 255, 256, and p. 242) did not then exist, Muzaffar Khan fixed 
the number of soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Muldzims (friends 
of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three classes.^ 

In the 12th year, it was reported that Muzafiar loved a boy of the name of Qutb. 
Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon M uzafiar assumed the garb of a 
Faqir, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus obliged to recall him, and restored 
the beloved. 

In the 17th year, a mania for CJiauqgaT (p, 303) had seized Akbar 's Court, 
Muzaffar lost not only his goldmuhurs, but also his temper, and annoyed the Emperor 
so much, that he was told to go to Makkah. But he was re-called, and joined the 
Court at Surat, which Akbar then besieged. In the 18th year (981), after having been 
for some time in Sarangpur in Malwah, he was appointed Vahilof^Q Empire, with the 
title of Jtimlatid Mullc. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and wben the Emperor returned from Patna, from \vhere he had despatched a corps 
to take Eahtas in South Bihar, he ordered Muzaffar to join the expedition, without 
allowing him first to pay his respects {vide Briggs II, 249). Like his companion, 
Kh-wajah Shamsnddin KhaiilNo, 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punish- 
ed the rebels on several occasions, and took Hajipur, of which the Afghans had again 
taken possession. Por these services, M. was appointed, in the 20th year. Governor 
of Bihar, from Chansa to Garhi. Soon after the taking of Hajipur, M. was nearly 
caught by a party of Af'ghans, who saw him reconnoitcring the banks of the 
GLandak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shah Mansur (Ho. 122) and 
Eajah Todar ]\Iall continued, under his superintendence, their financial reforms. ■ 

On the death of Khan Jahau (Ko. 24) in 986, he was made Governor of Bengal. . 


^ The Maasir says, he allowed first 
class 48,000 dams, the second 32000 
and the third 24000 d, yer annum. 
These numbers appear to be very large, 
when compared with p, 231. But what 
was the value of a dam in those days ? In 
the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, the follow- 
ing i)ay regulation was introduced — 
Mughul, Afghan, or Hindi 


Sihaspahs, 1000 d. per mensem. 

Duaspahs, 800 d. 

Yakaspahs, 600 d, 

1st Class Eajputs, 800 d, 

2nd ditto ditto, 600 d. 

(Akharnamah). But at that time 40 dams 
were equal to 1 AkbarshaM Eupee, 
which differed very little from our rupee. 
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In tliG 26t]i year (988), Shah Manglir subjected the Amira of Bihar and Bengal to 
strict enquiries, and called on them to refund sums which they had spent without 
permission. When he insisted on his demands, Ma’fum i Kabuli and several 
Other gi-andees that held jdgirs in Bihar, rebelled. Mnzatfar imitated Shah Mangiii-’s 
policy in Bengal, and when he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings. Baba, 
KhanQaqshal and other Jagirdars of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. dofeated°theni on 
several occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. At last the Bih.% rebels 
joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufadent force to take the field against Mnzafiar. 
Notwithstanding this, the rebels would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orisa, 
had not Muzaffar betrayed his weakness by moving to the fort of Tdndah, which" 
accordmg to Badaoni, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and restoration of one- 
t ird of their property. At this juncture, Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17) escap- 
ed from Muzaffar s custody, joined the rebels, and informed them of M.’s miserable 
condition. They moved therefore against Tandah, took it, captured M and 
killed him (EaM' 1, 988'). i 

The Jami Masjid in Agrah was built by Muzaffai-. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins which still go by the name of Nmimh Muzaffar KUn M Masjid 

ox XdU Masjid. The Madsir says, it stood in the Katrah Miydn Baqiq, but 

^ name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The Masjid now called the Jami’ 
asjid of Agrah was built, in 1058, by Jahan Ara Begum, Shahjahan’s daughtet, 
at a cost of five lacs- of Eupees. 

According to the Mir-dt ul 'A’lam, his youngest daughter was married to SbiS.h 
BathuUah of SMriz. 

lif Kha'n Kokah., elder brother of Zain Khdn Kokah (No. 34). 
her had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with Saif Kkka, her 
latened to divorce her, should it again turn out to be a daughter. She 

f this to Akbar's mother, and Akbar, though then a child, told her 

ihe would incur his displeasure if he should do so; ‘besides,’ said he, 
his time a fine boy.’ The mother looked upon Prince Akbar’s words as a 
u heaven, and in course of time Saif Khfoi was born, 
fas very fond of Saif Kh4n, and made him, though quite young, a 

if Pour Thousand. He distinguished himself by his bravery, especially 
ear, at the taking of Surat, where he was wounded by a bullet. In the 
the next year (981), he accompanied Akbar on his forced march from 
imadabdd (p. 325), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad 

b.'"- ■ ■ .. 

bar appreciated Ms services may be seen from tbe fact, that having heard 
a was heavily involved, he paid, on his return to A'grah, every debt due 

sons, Sher Afkan (365), and Amanullah (356) are mentioned below as 
>t Two Hundred and Fifty. 


38. S£ 


Sin 


■ to Bad£oni (II, p. 
tiulafced, left the Fort, and 


was then captured and slain. 
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^9, Ba'jali Todar Mall, a KlietrL 
He was born at Labor. The Madsirul TJ'mard does not record bis ser^rices 
before tbe 18tb year of Akbar s reign ; bnt T. M. appears to have entered Akbar's 
service at a very early period. In 971, be was employed under Muzaffar {Bad. II, 
65), and in 972, be served under Akbar against Kban Zaman {vide Ho, 61). He held 
tbe first important post in tbe 18tb year, when after tbe conquest of Gujrat be was left 
there to assess that province. In tbe 19tb year, after tbe conquest of Patna, he got an 
'alam and a naqqdrak (p. 55), and was ordered to accompany Munfim Kbau to Bengal. 
He was tbe soul of tbe expedition. In tbe battle with Daiid Kban i Kararani, 
when Kban ’Alam {vide Ho. 58) bad been killed, and Mun'im Khan’s horse bad run 
away, tbe Eajab held bis ground bravely, and ‘ not only was there no defeat, but 
an actual victory.’ “ Wbat barm,” said Todar Mali, if Kban ’Alam is dead ; what fear, if 
tbe Kban Kbanan has run away, tbe empire is ours !” After settling severally financial 
matters in Bengal and Orisa, Todar Mall went to Court, and was employed in revenue 
matters. When Kban Jaban (Ho. 24 ) went to Bengal, Todar Mall was ordered to 
accompany him. He distinguished himself, as before, in tbe defeat and capture of 
Laud. In tbe 21st year, be took tbe spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 8 to 400 
elephants,"’* In tbe following year, be was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir Kb4n 
(Ho. 41), who bad given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at Abmadabad matters 
with Vazir Kban, Muzafiar Husain, at the instigation ot Mibr ’AH Gulabi, rebelled. 
Yazir Kh£n proposed to retreat to tbe Port, but Todar Mall was ready to figlit, and 
defeated Muzafiar in tbe 22nd year, near Dbolqab, whicli lies 12 hos from Abmadabad, 
Yazir Khan would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mall bad not come to bis 
assistance. Muzafiar, after bis defeat, fied to Junagarb. 

In tlio same year Todar Mall %vas appointed Vazir, When Akbar left Ajmir 
for the Panjab, tbe bouse idols of the Eajab were lost, as mentioned on p. 82, note. 

When tbe news of Muzaffar’s death (Ho, 87) and the occux:)ation of tbe whole of 
Bengal and Bibar by tbe rebels reached Akbar, be sent Todar Mall, padiq Kban, 
Tarson Kban, &c., from Patbpur Sikii to Bibar. Miibibb’AK (Ho. 107), Governor of 
Eabtas, and Muhammad Ma’^um Kban i Parankbiidi (Ho. 157 ) were appointed 
KtimahiSf or auxiliaries. Tbe latter joined the Eajab with 3000 well equipped horse, 
evidently bent on rebellion. Todar Mall managed to keep him quiet ; but be reported 
tbe matter to Court. Tbe Bengal rebels, under Ma’^um i Kabuli, tbe Qaqsbals, and 
Mirza Sbarafuddin Husain, with 30,000 horse, 500 elephants, and many ships and 
artillery, bad collected near Mungir, and Todar Mall, from fear of treachery among 
bis auxiliaries, shut himself up in tbe Port of Mungir, instead of risking a general 
engagement- During tbe siege, two of bis officers, Humayuii Parmili and Tarkhan 
Diwanab, joined tbe rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar Mall 
held bimselt bravely, especially as be received timely remittances from Court. After 
tbe siege bad lasted for some time. Baba Kban Qaqsbal died, and Jabari, son of 
Mnjmin Kban Qaqsbal desired to leave. Tbe rebel army dispersed ; Ma’^um i Kabuli 
went to South Bibar, and ’Arab Bahadur wished to surprise Patna, and take 
possession of tbe Imperial treasury, which Pabar Kban (perhaps Ho. 407) bad 
safely lodged in tbe Port of that town. After sending Ma’^iim i Parankbudi to Patna, 
to assist Pabar Kban, Todar Mail and Kban followed i KabuH to 






BiliAr. made a fruitless attempt to defeat padiq Kluin m a sudden night 

attack, but was obliged to retreat, Ending a ready asylum witli Tsa Ivbaii, Zandndar 
of Orisa. Todar Mail was thus enabled to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as 
Garhi, was re-annexed to the Dihli empire. 

In the 27th year (990), Todar Mall was made Divan, or rather Vakil. During 
this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made him so famous. The 
third book of the Ain contains his new rent-roll, or A(^l i Jam i T{mdr, which 
y superseded Muzaffar’s assessment (p. 349), His regulations regarding the coinage have 
been alluded to above, and others may he found in the Akharnamah. 

The most important reform introduced by Todar Mall is the change in the 
language and the character used for the revenue accounts. Dormerly they had been 
j kept in Hindi by Hindi! Muharrirs. Todar Mall ordered that all government accounts 
should henceforth be written in Persian. He thus forced his co-religionists to learn 
the court language of their rulers, — a circumstance which may well be compared 
to the introduction of the English language in the courts of India. The study of 
Persian therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar Mali’s order, and Akbar s generous policy of allowing Hindiis to compete for 
the highest honors — we saw on p. 341 that Man Singh was the first Commander of 
Seven Thousand, — explain two facts, that before the end of the 18th century the 
Hindils had almost become the Persian teachers of the Muhammadans h; secondly^ that 
^ a new dialect could arise in upper India, the TJrdUi which without the Hindus as receiv- 
ing medium, never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to Todar Mali’s order or to Akbar s policy, which once initiated, his successors, 
willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne in mind that before the times of 
Akbar, the Hindus, as a rule, did not study Persian, and stood therefore politically 
below their Mxihamm’adan rulers. 

In the 29th year, Akbar honored him by paying him a visit. In the 32nd year, 
a Khctri, from private hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at night time. The man 
was at once cut down? 

Wlion Bir Bar (No. 85) had been killed in the war with the Tusufzais, T. M. was 
ordered to accompany Man Singh, who had been appointed commander-in-chief. lu 
the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, T. M. was left in charge of Labor. Soon 
after, he applied for leave to go to the hanks of the Ganges, as he was old and 
wished to die. Akbar let him go ; but he recalled him from Hardwar, and told him 
tliat looking after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the hanks of the Ganges, 

' T. jVk unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day of the year 998 {mde 
Ho. 27, p. 333), ‘ 

Tliough often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contemporaneous 
j historiauB, Todar Mali’s fame, as general and financier, has outlived the deeds of 
most of Akbar’s grandees : together with Abulfazl and Man Singh, he is best known 
to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharu (Ho. 190) wa^ a Commander of Seven Hundred, and was killed 
during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khanan (p. 335 ). People 
say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes. 

The name Todm Mall is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindi T, d , and f, which 
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explains tlio spelling * Torel Mall,’ wliich we find in old Histories. Under Sfialijabaii 
also there lived a distingnished courtier of the name ^ Todar Mall.’ 

The Tafrilml 'ImciraP- says, Todar Mali’s father died when T. M. was quite young, 
and that the widow was in great distress. T, M., at an early age, shewed much clearness 
and common sense, and received an appointment as writer, from which humble position 
he rose to the greatest honors, 

40* Mnliammad Q,a'sim Kka'n, of Nisliapur. 

The Madnr calls him Qasim Mixhammad Khan, a.nd has put his name under 
the letkii* Q ,* but Abulfazl, Badaoni, and the Tabaqat give his name in the above 
order. 

He was a rich landowner of Mshapur, and fled after the invasion of the Uzbaks 
to India, where he served under Bairam Khan. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Sikandar Siir, and servtd as Ilardwal, or leader of the van, under Khan Zaman 
(Ko. 13) in tlie battle with Hemii. Immediately aftei’, hut still in the first year of 
Akhar’s reign, he was sent against Ilajl Khan, who had defeated Eana Udai Sing of 
Maiwfir, and taken possession of Kagor and Ajmir. Haji Khan was an old servant of 
Sher Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and ^bravery. <^11 the appearance 
of the Imperialists, however, Haji Khan’s army dispersed, and he himself withdrew to 
Gujrat. M. Q. Kh. thus took possession of Kagor and Ajmir, which for a long time 
remained the So^ith Western frontier of Akbar’s empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Bairam’s party, and joined the Chaghtai nobles. He 
commanded the left wung of Shamsuddin Atgali’s corps in the fight in which Bairam 
was defeated (p. 317). Alter the victory, he received Multan as jagir. 

lie was next sent to Sarangpur in Maiwah, where, in the 9th year, he was visited 
by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, the object of which was 
to get hold of ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak (Ko. 14). M. Q. Kh. assisted- in the pursuit. 

According to the Tahaqat^M.. Q. Kh. died soon after at Sarangpiir. 

41. Vasi'r Kha'n, brother of ’Abdul Majidi AqafKlum (I),of Harat(]Sro.49). 

When Vazir Khan escaped with his brother {mcle below No. 49) from Bahddur 
Khan (No. 21 ), he fled to Karah, and obtained subsequently, through the mediation 
of Muzaifar Khan (No. 37), free pardon for himself and A^af Khan, 

In the 21st year, when ’Aziz Kokah (p. 326) had incurred Akhar’s displeasure, 
Y. Kh. was sent to Gujrat, to govern in ’Aziz’s name, and when that chief had been 
called to Court, he -was appointed governor {sifahsdldr) of the province. But he did 
not distinguish himself, and Akhar, in the 22nd year, sent Todar Mall (No. 39) to 
Gujrat, to take the administration out of Y. Kh.’s hands. It happened that about the 
same time, Mihr ’Ali Guhrbi, a friend of M. Ibrahim Husain, rebelled and sefc up as king 
Muzaflar Husain, Ibrahim’s young son, whom he had brought from the Dak’hin. As 


^ This is the title of a Persian MS. 
preserved in tlie Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. It was composed by 
Sil Chand, of the Government College of 
A’grah, and treats of the antiquities of 
that town. The book gives many 
valuable and interesting particulars. In 

45 


the preface an English gentleman ' is 
praised, whose Christian names are James 
Stephen, but the surname is not legible. 
The name clearly ends in gton, and may 
be Bahington, or some similar name. 
The style is bombastic, and there Is no 
proper arrangement. 
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'jiiOiitionecl al)ove, tlio rcliellion was crushed through Toihir Mali’s bravery. When tlu.' 
Kajah left, Mihr ’All appeared again, and Y, Kh., most of whose soldiers had joined the 
rebel, shut himself up in the fort of Ahniadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr ’AH was 
Ivillod by a bullet, and Muzatfar Husain Mirza, from timidity, raised the siege. Not- 
withstanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not improve, and oppressions 
became so numerous, that Akbar deposed V. Kh. and called him to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vmir in the place of Shah Mangur of 
Shiraz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M. Aziz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar, Y, Kh. was 
ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the flight of Ma’^um Khan 
sickness obliged Aziz to return to Bibar, he left Y. Kh. in charge of the province, 
till a new pubahdar should he appointed. Y. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and 
moved against Qutlu Khan, ruler of Orisa, whom he defaced {vide p. 356). Qutlii, in 
’ the following (29th) year, sent tribute, and w’-as left in possession of Orisa. Y. Kh. 
returned to Tandah, and applied himself, with the assistance of ^adiq Khan (No. 43) 
and Shahbaz Klian i Kambii (No. 80) to financial masters. 

In the 31st year, Akbar ordered that each ^ubah should, in future, be ruled by 
two Amirs, and Yazir Khan was appointed piibahdar of Bengal, with Muhibb Ali 
Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 995, Y. Kh. died. 

Shahbaz Kluin, who was Bakhshi of Bengal, allowed Mirza Muhammad pdlih, 
Y. KIi.’kS son, to take command of his father s contingent. But M. M. palih shewed 
much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murad (282, or 380) to bring bini and 
his contingent to Court. On the route, at Bathpur Hanswah, he behaved so rehelli- 
ously, that Mir Murad imprisoned him with the assistance of the jagirdars of the 
district, and took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Qiiiy Klm'n. 

He is called Andajdm, from Andajan, a province of FarghdnaJh south of the 
Baihiui. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the Timiiiides. His 
grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqras court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 34, note 2. In mentioning 
his appointment to Stirat, the ' iron fort,* which Akbar, in the l7th year, conquered 
hi one month and seventeen days, Abulfazl says that the Fort had been built in 947 
(1540-41, A. B.) bypafar alias Khudawand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultan 
Mahnild of Grqr^^^ its construction is characteristic (metre 




‘ May this structure prove a haiiier for the chest and the life of the Firingi.*^ 

Qulij Khan died at the age of eighty, on the 10th Eamazan 1022 (end of 1613, 
A. IX)=^ {)t Pashawar. He was at his death a Commander of Six Thousand, Five Thousand 
horse. 


^ TLo numbers added give 947. The 
last ^dy though somewhat irregular, 
cannot ht‘ loft out. 




fc be left out. 

0 according to the TuzuhiJaMn^ 
?dy Sayyid Ahmad, p. 123, 1, 1.}, 


Misled by bad MSS,, I mentioned on 
p. 34, note, the year 1035 as the year of 
his death. The Mir-dinl A7am and 
the Madsir give as tdrikJi of his death 
the Arabic words, Almautu jasrun 
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The Madsir and Baddoni (III, p. 188) say that he belonged to the tribe of 
Qurbdni (?) ; hut for the latter word the MSS, have dilferent 
readings, as Q.wrhdni^ Farbmii, Farydni, 

The Madsir copies from the ZaTcMrat idlcJiawdniyi the following story which is 
said to have taken i)lacein 1000 A. H., when Jaunptir was Q/s jagir. ‘ Q. was building 
a house, when the wrorking men in digging came to a cupolalike-structure. Q. and 
several other respectable men were called, and they remained on the spot till the 
newly discovered building was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock 
attached to it weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
wdio asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Earn Chandr s amtdr (incarnation) had 
taken place ; whether he had got back his Sita ; whether Krishna’s avatdr had taken 
place at Mathura; and, lastly, whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On 
receiving affirmative answers 1:o these questions, the old man further wished to know, 
whether the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to he taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in each of which the 
sage remained for a clay. On the 8th day he came out, and said prayers according to 
the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and eating he differed from other men ; he 
spoke to no one, and died after six months.* 

QiiUj Khan’s sons. 1. Mirza Saifullah (Ko. 292). 2. Mirza Ohm Qulij 
(No. 293), regarding whom vide below. 

43. pa'diq Klia'n, son of Baqir of Harat. 

Other Historians call him Muhammad Khan,^ His father, Muhammad 

Baqir, had been vazir to Qara Khan Turkman, ruler of Khurtisan, Qara had rebelled 
against Shah Tahmasp, and fled to India, padiq entered Bairam s service as EiJedh- 
ddr (spur-holder), and got soon after a memgah, and was made, after Bairam’s death, 
an Amir. Baddoni (II, 220) alludes to his services under Humayiin in Qandahai‘, and 
the Tahaqdt says that he had been since his youth in. Akhar’s service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akhar returned by boat to Jaunpur. On the road, 
in crossing the river at Chausa, a valuable elephant perished through p.’s carelessness. 
Akhar confiscated his jdgir, excluded him from Court, and told him to go to Bhat’h 
(Bhat’h G’hora, or Bandah-Eewali), to get another elephant. After passing over ^ the 
heights and the low places’ of fortune, padiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 


ydgilu alJidhiba ild allmhibi ; ‘ Death is 
the bridge which joins the beloved to 
the Beloved;’ but the letters added 
give 1023, not 1022, as in the Tumik. 

For Husain in the last line of the note , 
on p. 34, whicli is given in inferior MSS./ 
better copies have Chin QnliJ, which is 
to be substituted for it. 

His tahliallui^ ‘ TJlfati’ has been men- 
tioned above. The Tabaqdi says that an- 
other poet of the same iakhallug was in 
the service of Zain Khan Kokah (No. 84), 
and Badaoru (HI, 188, 189) mentions 
two other poets of the same takhaUug. 


Qulij f properly quliij, means in 
Turkish a sword, and * Qulij Khan’ is 
the same as Shamslier Khan. The word 
is variously spelled in MSS,, sometimes 
with long vowels, and a final ch. 

^ Akhar disliked the names Mtihmn’^ 
mad and Ahmad; hence we find that 
Abulfazl leaves them out in this list. 
Similar omissions occurred above, as 
Mun’im Khan (No. 11), Mivzi ’Aziz 
(No. 21), for Muhammad Mun’im and M. 
Muhammad ’Aziz ; or, Shihah Khan 


(No. 26), for Shihahuddin Ahmad Khan. 
More examples will be found below. 







100 olejihants, and was I'estoi’ed to favor. He was made governor ol' Gar?ta, nice Bal 
Saijan (Ho. 96). In the 22nd year (985), g., with several other grandees, was ordered to 
punish Rajah Madhuhar, should he not submit peacefully. Passing the confines of 
Narwar, 9 . saw that kindness would not do ; he therefore took the fort of Karhara (ly^), 
and cutting down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to which Uudohhah 
lay, Madhukar’s residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded and fled with 
hissou Edm Sah. Another son of his, Horal Deo (ilTaasjV, Horal Rao), and about 
200 Rajplts were killed, ■ 9 . remained encamped in the Rajah’s territory. Driven to 
extremities, Madhulcar sent Ram Chand, a relation of his, to Akbar at BaMi-ah, and 
asked and obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 986, fadiq with the penitent Rajah 
arrived at Court. 

Soon after, fJ.’s aqtd’ were triinsfen-ed to the Eastern Districts of the empire, 
so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in Bengal. In the 27th 
year, during the temporary absence of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21 ), fadiq and Mnhibb ’Ah' 
R.han^(No. 107) defeated Khabitah,'" one of Ma’punt’s officers, on the Ohandak near 
Hajipur, and sent liis head to Akhai-. In the beginning of the 28th year, ho paid his 
respects at Court, but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mhza Kokab, who had a<>-ain 
left for Bihar. 

In tho beginning of the 29th year, he was ordered to move to Vazir Khan 
(iSTo. 41), who at a place six 7cos from Bardwan was treating with Qntlii,^ Through 
9 - s skdl, a sort of peace was coiiolnded, which coiilirmed Qutlu iu the DossfiR.sion of 


’ Kbiibltah (itaxii) was a Mughul, 
and had risen by br.avery under Ma’eum 
1^101111 iTom a humble position to the 
post ol a commander. In Badioni (fid. 

i^h ■ Bsvt called KhaM- 

aa,U Habadur fA*ix=.) and mastaA 
(Ss^) m my MS. Of the JUdsdi, 


where, moreover, the even 
to the erroneous chronoloo'v 
fory, is put in the 28th ySc 

® The spelling QuM if r 
lerahle to QaiM, if this 
shortened form of Qutlugh 
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tlie Prince,' whom in the tOtli year he accomxmnied to the Dah’hiii. Shahhaz Khiiu 
being one of the aiixiliarieB, the old enmity broke out again. Alter the siege ol Aliuiad- 
nagar had been raised, p. distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Barar, 

In the beginning of the 41st year, he was made a Commander of Pive Thousand. 
In the same year he defeated Sarawar Khan, and made mucli booty. Ho was then 
made governor of Shahpur, which town Prince Murad had founded sk /cob*- from 
Biilapiir. 

Cadiq died at Shalipur in the beginning of 1005. At Dholpiir, which Hies 20 hos 
from Agrah, near the left bank on the Chambal river,' C. had erected sxdoudid huildings 
and a Mausoleum. He had also done much for the cultivation of the surrounding 
■ .country... ^ 

He was one of tlve best officers Akhar had. 

Muso7is. 1. Zahid lvhan (No. 286), a Commander of Three Hundred and Fifty. 
In tlie 47th year, he was made a KhdUf and, on the accession of Jahangir, a Commander 
of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. Yar Muhammad (No. 288). ‘ ‘Neither of 
them was alive at the time of Shahjaluin.' Madur, 

4:4. Ea'i RaHsingh, «oii of Rai Kalyau Mall (No. 93). 

Ilai Singh belonged to the Rathors of Bikanir, and is the fourth descendant from,. 
Bai Maldeo. His father, Kalyau Mall, was a friend of Bairam (p. 316), and paid, in the 
15th year, his respects to Akbar at Ajiiur, when he together with his son entered the 
emperor’s service. He also sent his brother’s daughter to Akbar’s Harem. Kalyau 
Mall was in the 40th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Rai Singh, in the 17th year, wdien Akhar made preparations to crush the rebellion 
in Giijnit, occupied Jodbpiir, the old seat of Mai Deo, in order to prevent the rebels 
from invading tbo Dilili territory ; but Ibrahim, after bis defeat at Sariuil, invaded 
Akbar 's territory, ami besieged Nagor, which at that time was the tiiytll of Khan 
i Kalan (No. 10), and was defended by his sou, Farrukh Khan (p. 322). E. came to 
his relief, and the Mirza had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued, and defeated 
by R. In the following year also, R, distinguished himself in the engagement with 
Muhammad Husain Mirza (p. 325). 

In the 19th year, R. and Shah QuK Mahram (No. 46) were ordered to punish Chandr 
Sen, son of Ihijah Mai Deo; hut as they were unable to take Siwanah, Chandr 
Sen’s stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries which Akbar had sent them at Rfs 
request, E., in the 21st year, was called to Court, and Shalihaz Khan (No. 83) took the 
command. Before the end of the same year, however, R, and Tarson Muhammad 
Khan (No, 32) were sent against the reffiactory zamindars of Jaior and SaroM; but as 
they applied to Akhar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hashim of Barhah (No. 143) 
garrisoned Nadot to watch the Rana of IJdaii)ur, and king the rebels of those 
districts to obedience. As at this time Saltan Deodah, the zammdar of Saroiii, from 
distrust again assumed a hostile attitude, E. marched against Sai-ohi and besieged 


^ From, several passages in the Ahha/f- 
ndmah it is clear that atdliq {pr. a 
tutor) means the same as VaJeU or Vmir, 
The imperial princes up Comds of ,, 


their own, and appointed their Vazzrs, 
their Divdns^. BahhsMs, &c. The ap- 
pointment of the Vdhily however, 
appears to have rested with the emperor. 
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it. During the siege, R. called his family to his camp; but Saltan Deodah fell 
upon the caravan, killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Abugarh/ 
B, in the meantime took SaroM, and hastened to Abngarh, which Saltan surrendered . 
R left a garrison there, and took Saltan to Court. 

In the 26th year, when Mxrza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, threatened 
to invade the Panjab, E. together with several other grandees was sent in 
advance. They were soon followed by Prince Murad. When the imperial army, 
in the end of the same year, returned to Agrah, E. and several others were sent as 
tuynlMrs io In the 28th year, he served in Bengal. 

In the 30th year, R and Isma’il QnH KEan Ho. 46) led successfully an 
expedition against the Baluchis. In the following year (19th Eajab, 994), E.’s 
daughter was married to Prince SaKm. In the 35th year, he went for some time 
to Bikamr,and served, in the end of the 36th year, in Sindh under M. 'Abdnrrahim 
(Ho. 29). 

In the 38th year, Akbar paid R a visit of condolence. The son of Eajah 
Eamchand Baghelah of Bandhii died suddenly on his way to Bandhii, to which 
he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. The jmung Eajah 
had married a daughter of E. Akbar interceded for their young children, and 
prevented E. s daughter from burning herself. Soon after, E. stayed away from Court 
for some reason, during which time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. 


The emperor called the man to court ; but E. concealed him, and gave out, he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed and excluded E. for some time from the darbars ; 
but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor to Surat, with the 
order to assist in the Dak'hin wars. E., however, delayed in Bikanir, and when he 
had at last left, delayed on the road to Surat. Akbar advised him to be obedient ; 
but seeing that he would not go, called him to Court, but without allowing him 
„ , . to attend the dai-bara. After some time he was pardoned. 

’ ' In the 45th year, E. was ordered to accompany Abulfazl to Hasik ; but as his 

J ' son Dalpat® (Ho. 252) had caused disturbances in Bikaiur (vldep, 359), E. got leave 
to go home. In the following year, he went again to court. In the 48tli year, 
, he served under Prince Salim against the Eiiua of Udaipur, 

V ‘‘*f'At the death of the emperor, E. was a Commander of Four Thousand. Jahangir, 
'J;! on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand. When the emperor 


' ' ^ ‘ Ahugayh is a fort near Sarohi, and 

i not far fx-om the frontier between G-iijrat 
; ■ and Ajmirk Abulfazl says in the Akbar- 
. namab (events of the 21st year) that the 
f ,,.|M name of Abngarh was AThudd 
; ’ Aehal^ Arhudd being the name of a 
. spirit who, disguised as a female, shews 
I -wanderers the way, and meaning 
'^kmmndain. The fort on the top of this 
high mountain was difficult of access; 
it could moreover hold out for a long 
tune, as there were several springs and 
fields within it. My copies of the 
Bawdnih and the Ahhamdmah have 


Sultan Deomdi for 

Saltan Deodah ^^<^0 c^liLa) of the 
Madsir. 

^ For Dalpat, the Tuzuh i JalidnyiTi 
(pp. 36, 106, and 126) has wrong Dalip. 

The Tuztik and the second volume 
of the Fddislidhumah Edit. Bibl. 
Indica, p. 635) have Suraj Singh, for 
Siir^ Singh, and the latter calls him a 
(?) instead of perhaps 

a blunder of the native Editors. But 
the Madsir and the first volume of the 
Padishahnainah have Sur Singh (pp. 29T, 
302, at the end of the first demda.) . . 
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set out for tlie Panjab to pursue Kbusrau, B. was put in charge of the travelling 
liarem; but on the road be left without order and went to Bikanir, In the second 
year, when Jahangir returned from Kabul, B., at the advice of Sharif Khan, 
presented himself before the emperor with B^fautaJi round his neck, to shew his 
willingness to suffer punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died 
in 1021. 

JEis sons. 1. Dalpat (Ho. 252), He was a Commander of Five Hundred. In 
the 36th year, he served in the Sind war, hut was looked upon as a coward. In the 
45th year, when Akhar was in the Dak’hin, Muzaffar Husain Mirza, in consequence 
of his differences with Khwajagi Fathullah, had fled; and Dalpat, under the 
pretext of following him up, had gone to Bikanir and created disturbances. In the 
46th year, his father brought him to his senses. D. asked to he pardoned, and 
was ordered again to come to Court. 

lu the third year of Jahangirs reign (1017), he appears to have offended the 
emperor; hut at the request of Khan Jahaii Lodi he was pardoned. After the death 
of his father, D. came from the Dak ’bin to Court, was appointed successor, and 
got the title of although his younger brother (by another mother), Siir Singh, 
claimed the right of succession, which Bai Singh had promised him from affection 
to his mother. Sur Singh, however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which 
he preferred his claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Bustam i pafawi (Ho. 8), the governor of Sind. 
In the 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sur Singh had attacked and 
defeated his brother, who in consequence had created disturbances in Hi 9 ar. 
Hasbim, the Faujdar of that Sirkar, caught him and sent him fettered to court, where 
he was executed as a warning to others. 

For Dalpat’s son, Mahes Das, and grandson, Batan, vide Padishahnamah, 
635, 723 ; 684, 729. 

2. Sur Sincjli. After the death of his brother he rose to favor. In Histories he 
is generally called Bdo Stir Singh, a title which he received from Shahjahan. 
He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr Sal, the former of whom in- 
herited the title of Bdo (ride Padishahnamah II, p. 727), 


VIL Commanders of Three Thousand Five Sundred^ 

45. Sha'h. Quli' MaLram i Bahaiiii. 

He was in Bairam’s service and distinguished himself in the war with HemTi. 
It was Shah Quli that attacked Hemii’s elephant, though he did not know who his 
opponent was. The driver, however, made him a sign, and he led the elephant 
with Hemii, whose eye had been pierced by an arrow, from the battle-field, and 
brought the wounded commander to Akhar J Soon after, before the end of the first 


^ ‘Before the end of the first year, 
Pir Muhammad was despatched against 
Haji Khan in Alwar, and as he with- 
drew, the imperialists took possession 
of the Sirkar of Alwar as far as DeoH 
Sajari [or Sdchdri'], the birth-place of 
Hemu, and performed many brave deeds. 


They also caught Hemfi's father alive, 
and brought him to Pir Muhammad; 
who asked him to embrace Islam. As he 
would not, he was killed by him. Aftei 
gathering his spoils, Pir M. returned tc 
Akbar.’ Sawdnih from the AMoamd' 



YGfir, Sli. Q, sGi'ved with Muhammad Qasim Kluin (Ko. 40) against Ilaji Khan in 
Kagor and Ajnur, 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar’s notice, that Sh. Q. was passionately 
attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabiil Khan ; and as the emperor had the 
boy forcibly removed,^ Sh. Q, dressed as a Jogi, and went into the forests. Bairam 
traced him with much trouble, and brought him back to court, where the boy was 
restored to him. 

Like Baba Zambilr, he remained faithful to Bairam to the last, and was par- 
doned together with his master in Tilwarali (j5. 317). 

After Bairam's death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. In the 20th 
year, when Khan Jahan (Ko. 24) was sent from the Panjab to Bengal, Sh. Q. was 
appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted him to his 
female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed to enter the Harem, 
.he went home, and had his testicles remold (majlmh). Prom this circumstance, he 
was ever}’- where called Mahmm,^ i, e, one who is admitted to the Harem and knows 
its secrets. 

In the 34tli year, Akhar, after his return from Zabiilistan, crossed the Bahat 
(Jhelum) near Easiilpiir, and encamped at Ilailan. During his stay there, he 
mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked by a onast male elephant* 
Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe contusions. A rumour of his death 
spread over the whole country ; in some provinces even disturbances broke out. The 
Bajpiits of Shaikhawat, especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Eewari ; 
and in the 35th yeai*, Akbar had to send Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored order. 

In the 41st year, he was made a commander of Four Thousand, and soon after 
of Five Thousand. The Tahaqdt says that in 1001 he had been a commander of 
Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agrah in 1010. At Karnaul, where he chiefly lived, he erected splendid 
buildings, and dug large tanks. When he felt death approaching, he gave the sohtiers 
of his contingent two j’^ears’ pay in advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As he 
had no heirs, his remaining propeiiy lapsed to the state {TuzuJe, p. 22). 

46. Isma'^i'i KLa'n, brother of Khan Jahdn (Ko. 24). 

He must not be confounded with Ko. 72. He was caught in the battle near 
Jalindhar (p. 317). He joined Akhar s service with his brother, under whom ho 
mostbr served. When his brother had died in Bengal, he came with the immense pro- 
perty he had left behind him to Court, and was favorably received. In the 30th year, 
he was sent against the Baluchis {vide Ko. 44). On his arrival in Bahlchistan, the 
people soon submitted, and their chiefs, Ghiizi Khan Wajhiyah and IbiAhinx Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st year, when 
Bhagwan Das (Ko. 27), on account of his madness, had not been allowed to go to 
Zabuiistan, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he committed certain improprieties and 
feu into disgrace, and was ordered to go from Bhaklvar to Makkah. He begged hard 


^ For similar examples, vide p. 319, and Ho. 37, p. 349. 
which also happened in tlie third yeiu, ^ Or Muhrim, 
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to forgiven; but he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
Y'usiifzais. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Waijiir, and the chiefs of the Yiisufzals 
came forward and submitted to I. Q,, whilst Zain Khan (No. 34), governor of Zabu- 
listiin, pressed hard upon Jalalah Eausham, who had left Terali and entered Waijiir. 
Zain Khan therefore entered the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe 
olf the disgrace of his former defeat. The arrival of pddiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Court, to occupy the district, and capture Jalalah, annoyed 
I. Q, still more, as he thought that that duty might have been left to him as T’hanahdar 
of the district. I. Q. forgot himself so far as to allow Jalalah to escape. He then went 
to Court, where he was severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Giijrat. In the 36th year, when 
Prince Murad had been made Governor of Malwah, I. Q. was appointed his afdliq 
or Yakil ; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, piidiq Khan having 
been appointed in his stead. 

In the 39th year, he was sent to Kalpi, to look after his jagir. In the 42ud year 
(1005), he was made a Commander of Pour Thousand. 

He was given to luxury, and spent large sums on carpets, vessels, dress, &c. He 
kejit 1200 women, and was so jealous of them, that whenever he went to Court., he put 
his seal over the strings attached to their night-drawers. The women resented this 
and other annoyances, made a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sous of his are mentioned below — 1. Ibrahim QuK (No. 322), a commander 
of Three Hundred; 2. Salim Quit (No. 357), and 3. Khalil Quli (No. 358), both 
commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear to have distinguished themselves. 


YIL Commanders of Three Thousand, 

47. Mi^rssa^ Beg, ruler of T’liat’liali. 

He belonged to the Arglmn clan, and therefore traced his descent to Chingiz 
Khan. Abulfazl in the Akharnamah gives his tree as follows : — 

^ Of his ancestors, Atkii Timur had been 

Chingiz Khan. killed in the war with Tnqtamish Khan, and 

Tiili Khan. Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg^ 

I Qaan.) and made him a TarJchdn {vide the note at 

Khdn (the brother of Mangu biography). 

Mirza ’Abdul 'AH, fourth ancestor of 

M. Jani Beg, had risen to high dignities 

under Sultan Mahmiid, son of M. Abu Sa ’id. 

Four generations intervening. and received the government of Bukhara. He 

was treacherously killed, together with his 

five eldest sons, hy Shaibani Khan Uzbak ; 

Shankal Beg Tarkhan. only his sixth son, M. Muhammad Tsa, es- 

^ ,1 , . . - caped. The Arghtin clan in Bukhara, being 

Several generations not known. xi. i -a ^ ^ ^ ^ iru - 

I thus leit without a head, emigrated to Knura- 

’Abdulkhaliq Tarkhan. s4u, where they attached themselves to Mir 

J Zul-nun Beg Arghiin, who was the Amirul- 


Abagh (or, Ahagha) Khan, d. 663. 
Arghun Khan, d, 690. 


Atkii Timur 


46 
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Miraa 'Abdul ’All Tarkhan, 

M. Muhammad ’Isa Tarklifiii, d, 975. 

M. Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan, d, 993. 

{ 

Mirza Payandah Muhammad Tar- 
khan. 

Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan. 


Uniani and Sipahsalar of Sultan Husain Mirza' 
He also was, and father-in-law to Prince 

Badfuzzaman Mxrza,^and^gheld Qandahar as 
jaglr. When the prince’s career ended, his 
two sons, Badi’uzzam& and Muzaffar Mirza, 
proclaimed thems^ves ki^gs of Khurasan. 
Anarchy prevailed; and matters grew wo^^ 
when Shaiban Khan invaded the country, 
Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan. Zul-min Beg fell in battle against him. 

Shuja’ Beg, better known as Shah Beg, Znl-niin’s son, held Qandahar during the 
absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. He was bent on con- 
quest. In 890, he took Port Sewe fr^m Jam Hizamuddin (generally called in Histories 
Jdm Nandd), king of Sindh. He continued to interfere, as related by Abiilfazl below 
in the Third Book, (piibah of Sindh), and managed at last, in 929, to conquer the 
country, thus compensating* himself for the loss of Qandahar, which had been occupied 
Bahar, A short time before his death, which took place in 930,* he invaded Multan, 
then in the hands of the Langdhs. 

Shah Beg Arghun was succeeded by his son Mirza Shah Husain Arghun, who 
took Multan from Sultan Husain Laugah {^vidc Third Book, piibah of Multan). M. 
Shdh Husain Arglmn was afflicted with a peculiar fever, which only left him when he 
was on the river Indus, He therefore used to travel down the Indus for six months 
of the year, and upwards for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards 
Bhakkar, when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muhammad Tsa, 
third ancestor of M. Jani Beg, as their chief. M. Shah Husain, assisted by his foster 
brother, Sultan Mahmiid, Governor of Bhakkar, opposed him; but he, had at last to 
come to terms, and cede a large part of Sindh to M. Tsa. On Shah Husain’s death, 
in 963, the whole country fell to Tsa, 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghnns came to the throne of T’hat’hah. 

Tsa died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad Baqi, who successfully 
crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. J4n Baba. M. Baqi, in 993, committed 
suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as his son, M. Payandah Muhammad, was also 
subject to fits of madness, the government passed iuto the haiids of M, Jani Beg, the 
son of M. Payandah. 

Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent stays in the 
Panjab, M. Jani Beg had shewn no anxiety to pay him a visit. In the 35tli 
year therefore (999), when the Khan Khanan was ordered to invade Qandahar, he 
was told to send some one to M. J. B„ and draw his attention to this neglect ; if‘no 
heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh on his return, Multan and Bhakkar being 
the tugid of the Khan Khanan, he did not move into Qandahar by way of Ghaznin 
and Bangash, hut chose a round-about way through his jagir. In the meantime the 
conquest of T’hat’hah had been determined upon at Court, and the Khdn Khanan set 


^ Shah Beg was a learned man, like 
his renowned opponent Bahar, He 
wrote a Commentaay to the well known 
Aa-abio grammar Xdjiyah 


and commentaries 
Ua/o and the 


to the Matdli\ 
’Aqaid i Kasafi 
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out at once for Sindh (mde p. 335, and Brigg’s Firishtali). After bravely defending the 
oountiy, M, J. B, had at last to yield. In the 38th year (1001), accompanied by the Khan 
Khanan, he paid his respects to Akbar at Lahor, was made a Commander of Three 
Thousand, and received the pubah of Multan as ittyul, Sindh itself being assigned to 
M. Shahrukh (No. 7). But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached 
Akbar that the Arglnin clan, about 10000 men, women, and children, moved up the 
river, to follow M. J. B. to his new tuyid, and that gi’eat distress had thereby been 
caused both among the emigrants and those who were left behind. Akbar felt that 
under snch circumstances policy should yield to mercy, and M. J. B. was appointed to 
Sindh. Laharl Bandar, however, became klidlic^ak, and the Sirkar of Siwistan which 
had formerly paid jpeshhash, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. %vas promoted to a command of Three Thousand and 
Five Hundred. He was much liked hy Akbar for his character, religious views {vide 
p, 209), x)leasing manners, and practical wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Ahulfazl has placed him first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though 
names much more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of 
wine, but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, undermined 
his health, and brought on delirium (sarsdm), of which he died, in 1008, at Bnrhanpur 
in the Dak’hin, after the conquest of Ash\ 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that had he had 
an Asir, he would have held it for a hundred years, 

M. J. B, was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and %vrote under the taJcliallwg 
of JBlMmi} 

Mirm Glidzi Beg, son of M. Jani Beg. At the death of his father, he was only 
17 years old; and though not at Court, Akbar conferred Sindh on him. He was 
opposed by Mirza I'sa Tarkhan, son of Mirza Jan Baba ( brother of M. Muhammad 
Baqi, grandfather of M. J ain Beg) ; but Khusrau Khan Chirgis, an old servant of the 
Arghuns and YaTcil of his father, espoused his cause, and M. Hsa Tarkhan fled from 
Sindh. The army which M. Ghazi Beg and Khusrau Khan had at their disposal, 
seems to have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar ; hut the Emperor sent 
promptly Said Khan (No. 25) and his son Saklullali^ to Bhakkar, and M. Ghazi Beg 
came to Court, and was confirmed in the government of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. Ghazi Beg received Multan in addition to 
Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was sent to relieve Qandahar 
{Tumk p. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged by Husain Khan Shamlu, the 
Persian Governor of Harat. He also received the title of Mirzand (son). Shah 
*Ahbas of Persia often tried to win him over, and sent him several hhiVats. 


^ Here follows in the Madsir ul JJmard 
a description of Sindh taken from the 
Third Book of the Ain, concluding with 
the following remark : — 

‘At present (when the author of the 
Madsir wrote), the whole of Sindh is un- 
der Khuda Yar Khan Lati (^). From 
a long time he had farmed {i/jdraJi hard) 
the piibah of T’hat’hah, and the Sirkars 


of Siwistan and Bhakkar. Subsequent- 
ly w^hen the districts on the other side 
of the Indus were^ ceded to Nadir Shah, 
Khuda Yar Khan, administered them 
for Nadir Shah.’ ' 

^ Sa’dttliah has been omitted to be men* 
tioned on p, 332. He received the title of 
Mawd%ish Rhdn in 1020; vide TumK 
pp. 34, 96. 
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He died suddenly at tlie age of twenty-five in 1018/ the word Ghdzt being the 
Tdrihli of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutfullah, his Yahil and son of Khiisrau 
Khan Chh^gis, who appears to have been treated unkindly, M. Ghazi does not appear 
to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the tahhalhig of Vaqdri, which 
he had bought of a Qandahar poet. He played nearly every instrument. Poets like 
Talibi of A'mul, Mulla Murshid i Yazdjirdi, Mir ISfi matullah Vasili, Mulla Asad Qiccah- 
khwdn, and especially Fughfdri of Gilan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, 
because his verses were too often used for dalchl {vide p, 102, note 6). In his private 
life, M. Ghazi was dissolute, Hot only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him, and the women of the 
town of T’hat’hah are said to have been so debauched, that every bad woman, even 
long after his death, claimed relationship with the Mirza. 

Note on the meaning of the title of ^ TarhhdnJ 

Abulfazl, in the Akbarnamah (38th year), has a valuable note regarding the 
meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title was hereditary, and but rarely 
given. Chingiz Khan conferred it on Qishliq and Bata for having given him correct 
information rcgar(ling the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied 
that the holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
{taklifi hdr). Chingiz Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two nobles the 
royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a Tarkhan had free access to every place 
of the palace, and could not be stopped by the macebearers ; nor was he or his 
children liable to be punished for any crime, provided the number of his or their 
crimes did not exceed the number nine,^ 

Some say, a Tarkhan had seven distinctions and privileges — 1. a tall ; 2. a tvmdn-^ 
togh; 3. a naqqdrah; 4. he can confer on two of his men a qushun togh, or chatr togli;^ 
5. his Qur (jp. 109) was carried {qur i u niz harddrand). Among the Mughuls 
no one but the king was allowed to use a quiver. 6, He could enclose (qurq) a 
■ forest as his private hunting ground, and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited 
his personal liberty. 7. He was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he 


' * So the Madsir. The TuzuJc (p. 109), 
perhaps more correctly, places the death 
of M. Ghazi in the 7th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, 1021. 

After M, Ghazi Beg’s death, Sindh was 
taken away from the Tarkhans, and M. 
Bustam was appointed Governor (vide 
p. 314). 

Khusrau Chirgis tried to set up some 
*Abdul ’AH Tarkhan, whose pedigree is 
not known; but Jahangir bestowed his 
favors on Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan, son of 
M. Jan Bm (uncle of M. Mni Beg). 
He rose to the highest honors under 
' Sh4hjahan, and died more than hundred 
year old, in 1062, at Samhhar. He had 
Tn4yatullah, who 
ytor of Sh4hjah4n; 


2, Mirza Muhammad palib, who played 
some part during Aurangzeb’s war with 
Dara Shikoh ; 3. Fathuilah ; 4. M. ’Aqil. 
Mirza Bihniz, M. Muhammad palih’s 
son, is mentioned as a Commander of 
Five Hundred under Sliabjahan, 

^ Nme was looked upon as an import- 
ant number hy^ the Muglmls. Thus 
kings received nine presents, or the pre- 
sent consisted of nine pieces of the same 
article. ^ Hence also the Chaghtai tnquz 
(or Mquz, or kiqilz), nine, came to mean 
a present, in which sense it occurs in the 
Y ddishdhndmah and the ' A^lamgirnd^ 
Tfiah, especially in reference to presents 
of stufls, as haft tuqicz pdrehah^ ‘a 
present of seven pieces of cloth,’ 

® Vide p. 60. 
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belonged. In tlie stateball tlie Amirs sat behind him to bis right and left aiTanged in 
form of a bow {Jcammmajv). 

When Tiighluq Timnr conferred this title upon an Amir,^ he pnt all financial 
matters {dM o sitad) ‘ as far as a Hazari’ (?) in his charge ; nor were his descendants, 
to the ninth generation, liable to be called to account; but should their crimes 
exceed the number nine, they were to be called to account. When a Tarkluin had to 
answer for blood shed by him {fdddsh i Mimi), he ^vas placed on a silver white horse 
two years old, and a white cloth was put below tlie feet of the animal. His statement 
was made' by a chief of the Barlas clan {vide p. 341, note), and the sentence was 
communicated to him by a chief of the ArHwat clan. His neck vein was 

then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his side, and watching over him till he was 
dead. The king was then led forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over 
him. 

Khizr Khwajah in making Mir Khudadad a TarTclmn^ added three new privi- 
leges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts ifm), when all grandees have to walk on 
foot, and only the yasdwal (chief mace hearer) of the king is on horseback to keep 
back the crowds, the Tarhhdn also proceeds on horseback. 2. When during the feast 
the cup is handed to the king from the right side, another cup is at the same time 
handed to the Tarkluin from the left. 3. The Tarkhan’s seal is put on ail orders ; 
hut the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his, 

Abulfazl, in concluding these remarks, says that tliese distinctions are extraordi- 
nary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant a virtuous man immunity 
for nine crimes ; but he thinks it absurd to extend the immunity to nine generations. 


48. Iskandar Klia'iij a descendant of the Uzhak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humayiin who on his return to India made him 
a Khan. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agrah. On Hemu s approach, 
he left Agrah, and joined Tardi Beg at BihlL Both opposed Hemu, Iskandar com- 
manding the left wing {jurmighdr). His wing defeated the right wing [htirnngJidr) 
and the van {licirdwal) of Hemu, and hotly pursued them, Iciiling many fugi- 
tives. The battle was almost decided in favor of the Imperialists, when Hemu with 
his whole force broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him. to flight. The victorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, fought under 
Khan Zaman (Ho. 13) against Hemii, and received after the battle for his bravery the 
title of Khan 'A'lam. 

As Khizr Khwajah Khan,^ the Governor of the Panjab, had retreated before 
Sikandar Khan Siir, and fortified himself in Labor, leaving the country to the Afghans, 
Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyallmt and assist Khizr Khwajah. 


^ The MSS. call him or 

with every variety of diacritical points, 

® Khizr had descended from the kings 
of Mughulistan ; but according to the Ih- 
haqdt from the kings of Kdskghar. 
He was a grandee of Hnmaydn, left him 
on his flight to Persia, and was with 
M. ’Askari in Qandahar, when Huma- 


yxin on his return besieged that town. 
Before the town surrendered, Khizr 
Khwajah threw himself down from the 
wall, managed to reach Humay tin’s tent, 
and implored forgiveness. He was restored 
to favor, was made Amir td Umard^ 
and mamed Guibadan Begum, H.’s 
sister. When Akbar marched against 
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Afterwards lie received Audh as bwynl. ' From want of occupation/ he rebelled 
in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (Ko, 74) to bring him to Court 
but Isk. joined Khan Zaman (Ko, 13). Together with Bahadur Khan (Ko. 22), he 
occupied Khairabad (Audh), and attacked Mir Muhzzulmulk (Ko. 61). Bahadur 
ultimately defeated the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and 
fled to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. in concert 
with them occupied Audh. He was attacked hy Muhammad Quli Khan Baiias (No. 
31), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard that Khan Zaman and Bahadar had 
been defeated and killed, he made proposals of peace, and managed during the nego- 
tiation to escape hy boat with his family to Gordk’hpiii-, which then beljpged to Sulai- 
man, king of Bengal He appeai-s to have attached himself to the Bengal Court, 
and accompanied, in 976, Bayazid, Sulaiman’s son, over Jharkand to Orisa. After 
Sulaiman s return from the conquest of Orisa,^ Isk.’s presence in Bengal was looked 
upon as dangerous, as Sulaiman wished at all hazards to he at peace with Akbar, and 
the Afghans waited fora favorable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in’ time, 
and applied to Mun’im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk’ 
was pardoned. He received the Sirkai- of Lak’hnau as tuyil, and died there i the 
following year (980). 

49. A'cafKHa'ii ’Abdul Maji'd (of Harat), a descendant of Shaikh 
Abu Bakr i Taibfidi. 

^His brother Yazir Kban has been mentioned above (Ko. 41). Sliaikli Zain- 
uddin Abu Bakri Taibadi^ was a saint Tcamdl) at the time of Timur. When 

Timur, in 782, set out for the conquest of Harat, which was iu the hands of Malik 
Ghiisuddin^ he sent, on his arrival at Taibad, a messenger to the Shaikh, to ask him 
why he had not paid his respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have I,^’ replied 
the Shaikh, “ to do with Timur?” Timur, struck with this answer, went himself to the 


Hemii. Khizr Khan was made Governor 
of the Pan j ah and ordered to operate 

a :axnst Sikandar Siir, who during 
umaydn’s lifetime had retreated to 
the Sawaliks. Leaving Haji Khan 
S.istani in Ldhor, Khizr Khan moved 
against Sikandar, whom he met near 
a place called in the MSS. 

Kh. selected two thousand horsemen to 
reconnoitre; but Sikandar was on the 
alert, fell upon the detachment, and de- 
feated the Imperialists. Kh. without 
further fighting retreated to Labor. Si- 
kandar used the respite, and collected a 
large army, till Akbar himself bad to 
move against him. Finding Akbar’s 
army too strong, Sikandar shut himself 
up in Mankot. After a siege of sk 
months, Sikandar bribed Shamsuddin 
Atgah (No. 15) and Pir Muhammad 
(No. 20), who prevailed upon Akbar 
to pardon him. Sikandar sent his son 


Abdurrahman with some elephants as 
^eshJcasJi,^ and was allowed by Akbar to 
occupy Bihar as tuyiil {vide p. 319, 
L 10 from below), Mankot surrendered 
on the 27th Eamazan 964. Sikandar 
died two years later. 

It is diflicult to say why Abulfazl has 
not entered Khizr Khan in the List of 
Grandees. His name is given in the 
Tahaqdt Similarly Khwajah Mu’az- 
zim and Mir Shah Abiiima’ali are left 
out. For Kh.’s son vide No. 153. 

^ On Sulaiman s return from Orisa, 
he appointed Khan Jalian LoclM,* his 
Amir ul JJmara, Governor of Orisa. 
Qutlu Khan, who subsequently made 
himself king of Orisa, was then Gover- 
nor of Piiri (Jaggarnath.) Bad, II., 
174. 

He died A. H. 791. His biography 
is given in Jami s Naflidt ul Um. Taibad 
belongs to Jam i Kliurasan. 


Shaikh, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik Ghias, “ I have indeed done so ’< 
^id the Shaikh, “hut he would not listen, and God has now appointed you over hbi 
However,^ I now advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God 
will appoint another over you.” Timur afterwai-ds said that he had seen many 
dervishes ;^evei 7 one of them had said something from selfish motives, but not so 
Shaikh Abii Bakr, who had said nothing with reference to himself. 

Khwdjah ’Abdul Majid was a Grandee of Humdyiln, whom’ he served as Diwdn. 

On Akbar s accession, he also performed military duties. When the Emperor moved 
to the Panjdb, to crush Bairam’s rebellion, ’Abdul Majid received the title of AWf 
KMn, regarding which mde the note alter this biographical notice. Subsequently Ac^ 
wa^ppointed Governor of DihM, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Commander 
J :ame Thousand. When Eattd, a servant of ’Adli, made overtures to surrender 
Fort Chanadh (Chunar), A., in concert with Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, took posses- 
sion of it, and was appointed Governor of Karah-Manikptii- on the Ganges. About 
the same time, Ghdzi Khdn Taiindri, an Afghdn noble who had for a time been in 
Akbar s services, fled to Bhat’hG’hord, and stirred up the Zaminddrs against Akbar 
A m the 7th year, sent a message to Edjah Edm Chandr, the ruler of Bhat’h to nav 
tribute to Allbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Edjah prepared for resistance. 
A. marched against the Edjah, defeated him, and executed Ghazi Khan. The Ediah 
after his defeat, shut himseH up in Bdudhii,^ but obtained Akbar’s pardon by timelv 
rabmission, chiefly through the influence of several Edjahs at Court. A. then left the 
ajah in peace ; but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
e had at his disposal {mde p. 241, 1. 18J made him desirous of further warfare and 
he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah,^ or Gondwdnah, south 
^Bhath, which was then governed by Durgdwati,*' the heroine of Central India 
Her heroic defence and suicide, and the death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of 
Chauragadh (about 70 miles west of Jabalpur), are wellknown. The immense snoils 
which A. earned ofl’, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khdn Zamdn (Ho. 13) in 
the 10th yeai-, rebeUed and besieged Majniin Khan Qaqshal (Ho. 60) in Manikniir 
A. came with 6,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself before Alibar, who had 
marched against Khan Zaman, and handed over the remainder of the Gadha spoils. 


^ Abulfazl, in the events of the 42nd 
year of the Akbarnamah, says that ’Ala- 
udKii-i-Khilji besieged Bandhti in vain. 

^ Gadha (Gurh, Gurbah, Gurrah) lies 
close to Jabalpur in Central India. Katan- 
gab is the name of two small places, one 
due south of Jabalpur below Lat. 22, as on 
;^e Map in Journal A. S, B., Been 1837, 
1 1 . LVII ; another apparently larger place 

ot the same name lies J^.W. of, and nearer 
to, Jabalpur and Gadha, about Lat. 23° 
3G as oixthe Map of Central India in Sir 
d . Malcolm s Malwa ; hut both are called 
wi the maps KatangL In Muhammadan 
Jlistories, the country is generally caHed 


Gadha-Katangah. AhuifazI savs, it had 
an extent of 150 hos by m'^hos, and 
mere were in ancient times 80000 Nour- 
ishing mties. The inhabitants, he says 

jahs._ Mandla Hes S. E. of Jabalpur, on 
therjghtsideoftheHarbaddah. 

r- V “ tis ‘Histoiy of the 

Gnrha Mandala Eijas,’ Journal^ A. S 
Bengal, Vol. VI., p. 627, speUs her name 
Durgkou^p He calls her son Bir iVd- 
rmn. Vide also Baddoni II, 66. 
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He thereby regained Alcbar's confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. 
At this j iincture, the imperial Muta^addis, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, re- 
ported from envy his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, and exaggerated 
his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this to A. ; and afraid of his personal safety, 
he fled to Gadha (pafar, 973). 

Ahbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, and appointed Mahdi Qasiin Khan 
(Ho. 36) to Gaijhix. A, then left Central India ‘with a sorrowful heaid/ and joined, 
together with his brother (Ho. 41), Khan Zaman at Jaunpur, But he soon saw that 
Khan Zaman only wanted his wealth and watched for a favorable moment to kill 
him. A. therefore made use of the first opportunity to escape. Khan Zaman had 
sent his brother Bahadur (Ho. 22) against the Afghans, and A. was to accompany him. 
Vazir Khan, whom Khan Zaman had detained, managed likewise to escape, and \vas 
on the road to Miinikpiir, which A. had appointed as place of rendez-vous. Ho soon- 
er had A. escaped than Bahadur followed him up, defeated his men, and took A. pii- 
vsoiior, Bahadur’s men immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly 
Vazir KIj an fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to Ivill A., who sat fetter- 
ed on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and nose, when Vazir in 
time saved his life, and carried him away. Both reached, in 973, Karah, and asked 
Muzaflar Kluin (Ho. 37) to intercede for them with the emperor. When Muzaflar, in 

974, was called hy the emperor to the Panjah, he took Vazir with him, and obtained 
full pardon for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Mnjnu.u Qaqshal at Karah- 
Manikpxir. His bravery in the last struggle with Khan Zaman induced Akhar, in 

975, to give him Piyag as inyul^ vice Haji Muhammad Sistani (Ho. 65), to enable 
him to recruit a contingent for the expedition against Ban a Udai Singh. A. was sent 
in advance (manqald)» In the middle of Eahi’ I, 975, Akbar left Agrah for Chitor. 
The E4na had commissioned Jai Mall, who had formerly been in Mirt’iia, to defend 
the fort, whilst he himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, 
which lasted four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on 
the 25th Sha’ban, 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Heither the Madstr, nor the Tahaqdt^ mentions the year of his death. He must 
have been dead in 981, because the title of A§af Khan was bestowed upon another 
noble.^ 

Note on the Title of ‘ A'gaf Klhdn' 

A'(;af was the name of the Vazir of Sulaiman (Solomon), who like his master 
is proverbial in the East for his -wisdom. During the reign of Akbar three grandees 
received this title. Badaoni, to avoid confusion, numbers them A^af Khan 1,, II., and 
III. They are — 

’Abdul Majid, A^af Kluin I., d, before 981. (Ho. 49). 

Khwajah MirzaGhiasuddin ’Ali, A^af Khan IL, d, 989. (Ho, 126). 

Mirza Jalar Beg, A^af Khan III., (Ho. 98). 


^ Ste-wart (History of Bengal, p. 120) 
says, ’Abdul Majid A^af Khan officiated 
in 1013 for Man Smgh in Bengal. This 
is as impossible as his statement on p. 


112, that Pariduddin i Bukhari [Ho. 99] 
is the author of the History of the Em- 
peror Jahangir. 
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The three A'^ais were Diwans or 
second, as the following tree will shew : 


Mir Bakshis. The third was nephew to the 


Agha Mulla Dawatdar. 


1. Ghiasucldm ’All, 
xfyif Klimi 11. 


Mirza IS[nruddin. 


2. Mirza. Badi’nzzaman. 


3. Mirza Ahmad Be" 


A daughter Mirza Ja’far Beg, 

I AgafKhmillL 

Mmiitnz Mahall, 

(Shabjahan’s wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of ' A^-af Khan (IV.) on Abul Hasan, elder brother of 
Kur Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, Shahjahan’s wife), whose 
mother was a daughter of A^af Khan II. Daring the reign of Shahjahan when titles 
containing the word Daulah^ were revived, A'gaf Khan was changed to A'gafud- 
daulahf and this title was conferred on A^afuddaulah Jumlatol Mulk Asadjang (Shah- 
jahan- Aurangzeb), a relation of A^af Khan IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, we find 
Agafuddaulah Amir ul Mamahk, whose name like that of his father, Mzam nl Mulk 
A^af-Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History. 




50. Majnu'n Kha'n i Qa'qsKa/l.^ 

He was a grandee of Humayiin, and held Karnaul as jdr/ir. When Humayun 
fied to Persia, Haji Khan besieged Karnaul, but allowed Maj nun Khan to march away 
unmolested, chiefly at the request of Eajah Bihari Mall, who, at that time, was with 
Haji Khan {vide p. 329). 

On Akbar’s accession, he w’-as made Jagirdar of Manikpur, then the east frontier of 
the Empire. He remained there till after the death of Khan Zaman (Ko. 13), bravely 
defending Akbar’s cause. In the 14th year, he besieged Kalinjar. This fort was in 
the hands of Rajah Ram Chand, ruler of Bhat’h, who during the Afghan troubles had 
bought it, for a heavy sum, from Bijli KKan, the adopted son of Pahar Khan. When, 
during the siege, the Rajah heard of the fall of Chitor and Rantanbhur, he surrendered 
Kalinjar to M. (29th pafar, 977). Akbar appointed M. Commander of the Port, in 
addition to his other duties. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Munlm Khan (Ho, 11) on his expedition 
to Gorak’hpdr. At the same time the Gujrati war had commenced, and as Baba Khan 
QaqshaP had words with Shahbaz Khan, (Ho, 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain 


^ They had been in nse among the 
Khalifahs and the Ghaznawis. Tims Ph- 
m{n nd-daulah which title Shahjahan 
bestowed on Abnl Hasan A^af Khan 
IV.), had also been the title of Mahmud 
of Ghazni when, prince. The kings of 
the Dak’hin occasionally conferred titles 
with JDaulah. This is very likely the 
reason why Akhar conferred the title of 
Azad ud~daiilah on Mir Pathnllah of 
Shiraz, who had come from the Dak’hin,. 

The title Mcdih^ so common among , 

47 


the Pat^hans, was never conferred by the 
Mughiil (Chaghtai) Kings of Delhi, 

Titles with Jang, as Mrtizjang, jSfug- 
vatjang, Sfc., came into fashion with 
Jahangir, 

® Hame of a Turkish clan. Like the 
Uzbaks, they were disliked hy Akbar, 
and rebelled. Maj min Khan was cer- 
tainly the best of them. 

® Bdhd Klidn Qdqshdl also was a gran- 
dee of Akbar, but Abulfazl has left him 
out in this list. Like Majmin he distia- 
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arrangeniOBts, Le was reproved by Akbar. But the rumour spread in Munliu s army 
that Baba "Khau, Jabari (Majiuin’s son), Mirza Muliammad, and other Qaqshais, had 
killed Sliahbtiz 'Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mirzas in Giijrat ; and that 
iVkbar had therefore ordered Mun*im to imprison Majnun. In consequence of these 
false rmnoiirs, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mun’im, who in vain tried to 
convince them of the absurdity of the nrmours ; but when M. soon after heard 
that Baba Khan and dahari had been rewarded by Akbar for their brave behaviour in 
the Gujrati war, he was ashamed of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun im who, in the 
meantime, had taken Gorak’hpur. 

M. accompanied Mun'im on his Bengal expedition. When, in 98*2, Baud retired 
to Orisa, and Kala Pahar,^ Sulaiman Mankli and Babii. Mankli had gone to 
G’horag’hat, Munhm sent M. against them. M. conquered the greater part of Nor- 
thern Bengal, and carried off immense spoils. On the death of Sulaiman Mankli, the 
acknowledged ruler of G’honigliat, a great number of the principal Afghan nobles 
wet'e caught, and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulai- 
man Mankli to liis son Jabari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his dan. But Babii Mankli and Kala Pahar had taken refuge in Kueh Biluir, and 
when Muii’im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of Jalaluddin Siir, and 
fell upon the Qaqshals. The latter, without fighting, cowardly returned to Taudah, 
and waited for IMunim, who, on his retiirn from Orisa, sent them with reinforcements 


to G’horag’hat. The Qaqshals re-occupied the district. Majnun died soon after at 
G'horag’hat. 

The TahaqcH says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand and had a contin- 
gent of 5,000 troopers. 

His son Jabarl^ distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. The enforcing 
of the Ddgli law led him and his clan into rebellion. Jahari then assumed the title of 
Khdn Jahdn. When the Qaqshals left Ma’^tim (p, 326), Jabari went to Court. 
Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned him in the 39th year. 


guished himself in the war ■with Khan 
Zaman and the Mirzas. During Mun- 
Tm*s expedition to Bengal, the Qaqshiils 
received extensive jagirs in G’horag’hat. 
Baba Khan was looked upon as the head 
of the clan after Majinin’s death. He 
rebelled with Ma ^um Khan i Kabuli, 
partly in consequence of Muzaffar Khan’s 
(No. 37} exactions, and assumed the title 
of Khan Khaiian. He died in the same 
year in which Maizafiar died, of cancer in 
the face (klmrak), which be said he had 
brought on himself by his faithlessness. 

^ The renowned conqueror of the tem- 
ple of JagannaPh at Puri in S. Orisa. 
Vide below Third Book, piihahs of Ben- 
gal and Onsa. A minute description of his 
conquest is given in the i Afi 

gMn% and by Stirling in his Account 
of Orissa,^- Asiatic Eesearches, YoL xv. 
But Stirling’s account, taken as they 
are from the Puri Yynsavali (a chronicle 


kept for the last six hundred years in the 
temple of Puri) differs considerably from 
the Akbarnamah. Kala Pabar was killed 
by a gun shot in one of the fights be- 
tween Ma’^tim and Qntlu of Orisa, and 
’Aziz Kokah {vide p. 326), which, in 990, 
took place between K’lialganw (Coigong) 
and GadM (near Eajmahall). 

Babii Mankli subsequently entered 
Akbar s service (inde No. 202). European 
Historians generally spell his name Babii 
Mangali, as if it came from the Hindi 
mangalf Tuesday. This may he correct ; 
for common people in India do still use 
such names. But m-emkU is perhaps pre- 
ferable. Two of Timur’s ancestors had 
the same name. The Turkish mankli 
means khdlddr^ spotted. 

^ The^ best MSS. of the Akbarnamah, 
Badaoni, and the Maasir have 

Stewart (p, 109) calls him Jehhahurdy (?), 




51. Slnija'’at Klia'nj Miiqi'm i ’Arab. 

He h the son of Tardi Beg*s sister (iJ^o. 12). Hiimayua made Muqmi a KJuhi., 
On tlie emperor s flight to Persia, he joined Mirza ’Askan. When liiimayim took 
Qandahar on his return, Mnqxm, lilce most old nobles, presented himself before the 
emperor with a sword hanging from his neck, and was for a short time confined. 
After his release, he remained with Mun’im Khan (ISTo, 11) in Ivabiil, and followed, 
him to India, when Akhar called Mun’im to take Bairam’s place. 

In the 9th year, Muqim distinguished himself in the pursuit of * Abdullah Klian 
Uzhak (Ko. 14), ‘the king of Mandii', and received the title of SJmjaat Khan, which 
Akhar had taken away from the rebellious ’Abdullah. 

In the beginning of the 15th year, Akhar honored him by being his guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march to Ahmadahad 
(p, 325). Once he slandered Mun’im, and Akhar sent him to the Ivban Khanan. to do 
witli him what he liked ; hut Mun’im generously forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor 
and Commander-in -Chief of Malwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Shuja’at Khan, at 
Akbar’s order, left Sarangpiir for Eathpur {Baddoni II, 284). At the first stage, 
Twaz Beg Barlas who complained of arrears of pay and harsh treatment of 
the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name Haji Shihab Kluin leader, fell 
upon Shuja’at’s tent, and killed his son Qawmi Khau.^ Shuja’at himself was mortally 
wounded. Some of his adherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, 
and led him off to Sarangpiir. Though Sh. had expired before they reached the town, 
they did not spread the news of his death, a.nd thus kept the greater part of the 
soldiers together, and joined Akhar in Sarangpiir. 

Akhar punished the rebels severely. According to p. 2S4, xlkbar once saved 
Sluija’at’s life in the jungles. 

Erom Badaoin (II, 284), we learn that Qawim Khan was a young man, renowned 
for his musical talents. 

Muiqim KJidn (ISTo. 386) is Shuja’at Khan’s second son. He was promoted under 
Akhar to a Commandership of seven hundred, 

ddim Khdn was the son of Muqmi Khan, Qaim’s son, ’Ahdiirrahim, was under 
Jahangir a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got the title of Tarhiyat Khan, 
and was made, in the 5th year, Eanjdar of Alwar. Qjiim’s daughter, Qdlihah Bdnu, was 
received (3rd year) by Jahangir in his harem, and went by the title oiFddkdidh IfalialL 
She adopted Miydn Jolt, son of the above ’Abdurrahim. Miyan Job was killed by Maha- 
bat Khan, when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken possession of Jahangir’s person. 

TTo. 52. Buda' gb Klia'n, a descendant of Uymaq® KM of Sa- 

marqand. 


"" So the Maa^ir and the Akbaniamah. 
Badaoni (II, 284) has Qwmi Khdn; but 
this is perhaps a mistake of the native 
editors of the Bibl. Indica. 

* There were two tribes of the Qara 
Turks called or ilpifhdq. 


They were renowned in India as horse- 
men. Hence as the word is gene- 

rally spelt by Mughnl Historians, means 
a kmd of s?ip€rior cavalry ; vide Tuzuk 
p. 147, 1. 17. How this Turkish word,^, 
lost its original meaning in India, may 
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Tlie Turkish JBudagh moans 'a branch of a tree.* He distinguished himself under 
Humayiin, and was made hy Akbar a Commander of Three Thousand. 

In the lOtii year, he accompanied Mir Mu*izzul Mulk (No. 61) against Bahadur 
JSfo. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh, fought bravely, and was 
captured. His son, *Abdul Matlab (Ho. 83), ran away. In the 12th year, B, Kh. went 
with Shib4buddm Ahmad (Ho. 26) against the Mlrzds in Mdlwah, received Sarangpxir 
fought under Aziz Kokah (Ho. 21) in the battle at Patau (18th Eamazdn 
980), and was for a long time G-dvernor of Mandti, where he died. The Tahaqdt says, 
he had the title of A7mrul Umard. He was alive in 984, when he met Akbar at 
Mohini. 

Inside Fort Mandd, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a building, 
to which he gave the name of Wilhmt'h, regai-ding the inscriptions on which the 
Maddr gives a few interesting particulars, 

ITo. 53. Husain Kha'n (Tukriyah), sister’s son of Mahdi Qasim 
Ehdn (No. 36). 

‘ He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign.' In h.\& jiUds he was 
sans feur, and in his private life sans reproche; he surpassed all grandees hy his faith- 
iulness and attachment to his masters, but his contingent was never in order ; he was 
always poor, though his servants in consequence of his liberality lived in Lffluence 
Hq slept on the ground, because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his 
motto m fight was ‘ death or victory and when people asked hhn, why he did not invert 
the order and say ‘victory or death,’ he would reply, ‘ 0 ! I do long to he with the 
saints that have gone before.* 

He was the patron of the Historian Baddonf,^ who served Husain as almoner to 
bis estate (Shamsabad and Patiali), 

Husain Kban 
Kban (Ho, 36). H 


only sisters son, but also son-in-law to Mabdi Qdsim 
5air4m*s service. In tbe second year, after the conquest 
I Governor of Labor, where be remained four months and 
pafc 965, marched to Dibii, be appointed H. Kh. 
■ig bis incumbency, be shewed himself a zealous Sunni. As* 
ws, be ordered trfe Hindus as unbelievers to wear a patch 
.ers, and thus got tbe nickname of Tiihriyali, ' Batcher.* 
ibram (Ho. 45), be stuck to Bainim to tbe last, and did 
but after Bairam bad been pardoned, be entered Akbar’s 
tn Kban, trom dislike to Gadba, went by way of tbe 
.. accompanied him a short distance on tbe road. On bis 
Malwab, when tbe rebellion of tbe Mirzds broke out, 


bo seen from p. 57, 1, 1, of tbe second 
volume of my Ain text, where Abulfazl 
applies^ the word to Eajput cavalry of 
the Esther clan. Tbe word is pro- 
nounced aimdq in India. 

The meaning of Miydn Edl is still 
.unclear to me. To judge from AbulfazFs 
phrase, it must be tbe name of the 


bead or founder of a clan. The ac 
frequent!’ 

fwo Miyan Halls may be found belo' 
^ong the list of learned men fOA 
^^^ussami) and the poets (Qasim 

^ Yiiemj Essay on Bad^oni and h 
WorksinJ.A. S.Benr3-fll. fnrlRflQ „ 


and in concert with MuqarTib Khan, the iuyAlddr of that place, he tried to fortify himself 
in Satwds. But Muqarrih lost heart and fled ; and H. Kh. was forced to leave the 
Kort, and asked Ibrahim Husain Mii-za for an interview. Though urged to join the 
Mirza, H. Kh. remained faithful to Akbar. 

In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Khan Zaman, H. Kh, was to 
take a command, but his contingent was not ready. In the 13th year his jagfr was 
transferred from Lak’hnau, where he and Badaoni had been for about a year, to Kant o 
Qolah.' His exacting behaviour towards Hindds and his religions expeditions a<minst 
their temples annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Empero^^vent 
to Bihdr, H. Kh. was again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the conquest of 
Hajipiir, he confiscated H.’s jdgir; but on satisfying himself of his harmlessness he 
pardoned him, restored his jdgir, and told him to get his contingent ready. His mania 
however, again overpowered Mm. He made an expedition against Basantpdr in 
Kamdon, which was proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder 
Akbar was almost convinced that he had gone into rebellion, and sent Oadiq Khdu 
(Ho. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. Kh. therefore left Garb Muktesar 
with the view of going to Mun’im Khan, through whose influence he hoped to obtain’ 
pardon. But he was caught at Bdrha, and was taken to Bathpiir Sikri where in thp 
same year (983) he died of his wounds. ’ “V 

The Tahaqdt says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand ; hut according to the 
Akbarnamali, lie bad since tbe 12tli year been a Commander of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Ivhdn, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the Dak’hin in 
the corps of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21), who, in the 5th year, had been sent with 10 000 
men to reinforce Prince Pm^viz, the Khdn Khandn, and Man Singh, because on account 
of the duphcity of the Khan Khandn {Tunuk p. 88) the imperialists were in thegreatest 
distress (riYe pp. 327 and 388), Yusufs son, ’Izzat Khdn, served under Shdljahdn, 
(Fadishalin. II, 121). ’ 

S4. Mui’a'd Kha'n, son of Amir Khdn Mughul Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murdd Khdn. In the 9th year, he served under 
Aqaf Khdn (No. 49) in Gadha Katangah. In the 12th year, he got a jd-ir in 
Malwah, and fought under Shihdbuddin Alimad against the Mirzds. After the 
Mirzas bad returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as ttiyuL 

In the 13th yeai-, the MIrzds invaded Mdlwah from Khandosh, and Murdd 
Khdn, together with Mix- ’Azizullah, the Diwdn of Malwah, having received the news 
two days before the anival of the enemies, shut themselves up in Uiiain determiupH 

to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent Qulij Khan (No. 42) to theii reli Jf, when the 
Mirzds retreated to Mandu. EoUowed up by Qnlij and Murdd, they retreated at Inst 
across tbe ISTarbaddab, 

In the 17th year, the Mirzas broke in Gujrdt, and the jdgirddrs of Mdlwah 
assembled under the command of M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). Murdd held a command 

m the left wing, and took part, though not very actively, in the confused battle near 

Patan (Eamazan, 980). 

^ Elliot (Index, p. 235, First Edition) 
has by mistake Lah'hnor (on the Ram- 
ganga) instead of Lak’hnau (in Audh), 


and he calls Hmsain Khdn a Kashmiri. 
In IS must be an oversight. 
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In 0S2, he was attached to Mun’im’s expedition to Bengal He conquered for 
Akbar the district of Fatha-bad, Sirkar Bogla (S. E. Bengal), and was made G-ovenior 
of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orisa, after Daiid had made peace with Mun’ini. 

When in 983, after Mmi’im’s death, Daiid fell upon TsTazar Bahadur, Akbar’s 
Governor of Bhadrak (Orisa), and treacherously killed him, Murad wisely retreated 
to Tandah/ 

Subsequently M* was again appointed to Fathahad, where he was when the 
Bengal rebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabad, Qiya Khan in Orisa, Mirza Kajat 
at Satganw, were almost the only officers of Akbar s Bengal corps, that did not take 
part in the great military revolt of 988. Qiya was killed by Qiithi (p, 343), and 
Murad died at Fathabad, immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, 

‘ before tlie veil of his loyalty was rent,’ 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindar of Fathabad, invited Murad s 
sons to a feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide-No.Sm, 

66. Ha'ji' Muhammad Kha'n of Sistan. 

He was in the service of Bairam, who was much attached to him. In 961, when 
Bairam held Qandahar, rumours of treason reached Humaynii. The Emperor went 
from Kabul to Qandahar, and personally investigated the matter, hut finding Bairam 
innocent, he went hacdi, taking Haji Muhammad ^vith him, who during the investiga- 
tion had been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion.^ 

After the conquest of Hindustian, H. M., at Bairani’s request, was made a Khan, 
and was rapidly promoted. 

In . the 1st year of Akbar’s reign, II. M. was ordered to accompany Khizr Khwa- 
jah ip. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Siir. Tardi Beg’s (Ko. 12) 
defeat by Hemii had a had efiect on the Emperor’s cause ; and Mulla ’Abdullah Makh- 
diim ulmulk who, though in Akbar s service, was said to be devoted to the 
interests of the Afghans, represented to Sikandar that he sliould use this favorable 
opx>ortunity and leave the Sawaliks. As related above, Khizr Khwajah moved against 
Sikandar, leaving H. M. in charge of Labor. Being convinced of Makhdiim’s treason, 
H. M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money which he had con- 
cealed. 

In 966, Bairam fell out with Pir Muhammad (Ko. 20), and deprived him of his 
office and emoluments which were given to H. M. When Bairam fell into disgrace, ho 
sent H. M. with several other Amirs to Dihli with, expressions of his humility and 
desire to he pardoned. But H. M. soon saw that all was lost. He did not receive 
pennission to go back to Bairam. After Bairam had been pardoned (p. 318), H. M. 


^ As Mun’irn left T’hanahdars in Bhad- 
rak and Jalesar, Band must have been 
restricted to Katak Proper.^ Mun’im s 
invasion of Orisa was certainly one of 
the most daring exploits performed dur- 

. - Having mentioned Katak, I may^ hem 
state that the name ‘ Atals’, (Attook, in the 


Panjah) was chosen by Akbar who built 
the town, because it rhymes with Katak. 
The two frontier towns of his empire 
were to have similar names. Akharnd- 
mall. 

® Haji Muhammad is the same to whom 
Erskine’s remark refers quoted by EI- 
phinstone (Filth Edition), p. 470, note. 
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and MiiKanimad Tarson Kliaii (No. 32) accompanied him on his waj to Hijaz as far as 
Nagm^ then the frontier oi the Empire. Once, on the road, Bairam charged 11. M, 
with faitldessness, when the latter gently reminded liim that he had at least nev^er 
drawn his sword against his master. 

H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to the post of 
8ili-7iam7'‘i. In the I2th year, when Akhar set out for the conquest of CMtor, he sent 
H. M. and Shibahiiddin Ahmad (No. 26) from Gagrun against the sons of Sultan Mu„ 
hammad Mlrza, who had fled from Sambhal and raised a revolt in Malwah. H. M. then 
received the Sirkar of Mandii asyayzV. 

In the 20th. year, H. M. accompanied Mnn’im Ivhan on his expedition to Bengal 
and Onsa,, and got wounded in the battle of Takaroi (20th Zi Qa’dah, 9S2). He then 
accompanied the Khan Khanan to Gaur, where soon after Mim’iin s death he, too, 
died of malaria (983). 

Note on the Battle of Takaroi^ or Muglmlmdn^ in Orud. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar’s generals. It 
crushed the Afghans, and decided the possession of Bengal and Upper Orxsa. The 
MSS. of ilxQ Akharndmah and the Madsir have Ta/caroM, and Takaroi. 

My copy of the Sawanih has the foraier spelling. A feAV copies of the Akbarnamah have 
NalcrohL In Baddoni and the Tahaqdt the battle of Takaroi is called the 
battle of {vide p. 318), which may he Bajho7^ali^ Bacliho7'alij Bajho7di, or 

Bachli07'h, Stewart’s account of Mun’im’s Orisa expedition (Yth Section), differs in 
many particidars from the Akbarnamah and the Tabaqat. He places the battle in the 
environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his *Biikhtore’ is a blunder for 
ha chittud, ‘ in Chittua,’ the final alif having assumed the shape of a j re, and the 
^ that of ^ . The Lucknow lithograph of the Akbarnamah, which challenges in 
corruptness the worst possible Indian MS., has ha cMtor, in Chitor ! 

The Akbarnamah, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. Todar 
Mall moved from Bardwan over Madaran^ into the Parganah of Ohittua 
where he was subsequently joined by Mun’im. Daiid had taken up a 
strong positiou at Harpiir or Haripur, “which lies intermediate 

between Bengal and Orisa.” The same phrase {barzakhe), in other passages of the 
Akbarnamah, is applied to Chittua itself. Baud’s object was to prevent the Imperialists 
from entering Onsa, into which led but few other roads ; hut Ilyas Khan Langah 
shewed the victorious army an easier road,” and Mun’im entered the country, 
and thus turned Dadd’s' position. The battle then takes place (20th Zi Qa’dah, 982, 
or A. D,, 3rd March, 1575). After the battle Todar Mall leads the pursuit, and reaches 
with his corps the town of Bhadrak, Not long after, he irites to Mun’im to come 
and join him, as Baud had collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army 


^ Madaran lies in Jahanabad, a Par- 
ganah of the Hiigli district, between 
Bardwan and Mednipxir (Midnapore). Be- . 
garding the importance and history of 


this town vide my ‘ Places of Historical 
Interest in the Hugli District,’ in the 
; April Proceedings of the As. Soc, of Ben- 
gi for 1870. 
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moves to Katak, where a peace was concluded, wbiclx confirmed Baud in the possession 
of Katak. 

Kow from the facts that the battle took place soon after the Imperialists had left 
Chittua, which lies a little E. E. of Mednipiir (Midnapore), and that after the 
victory Eajah Todar Mall, in a pursuit of several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, I 
Avas led to conclude that the battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and 
probably north of it, as Abulfazl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisa lately published, I 
found on the road from Mednipiir to Jalesar the village of Mogulmaree^ (Mughulmari, 
e,, MughuFs Eight), and about seven miles southwards, half ways between Mugliul- 
mari and Jalesar, and two miles from the left bank of the Soohanreeka river, the village 
of Tookaroe. 

According to the map the latitude of Mughulmari is 22°, and that of Tookaroe, 
21^ 53 nearly. 

There can he no doubt that this Tookaroe is the TaTcaroiy of the 

Akbarnamah. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Badaoni (II, p. 195, 1. 3) speaks of 
ihree^ four kos, i, e., about six miles, and thus the distance of Takaroi from Mughul- 
mari is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name by which the battle is 

called in the Tabaqat and Badaoni (II, 194, 1. 2). It looks as if the name contained 
the word chaicr which occurs so often in the names of Parganahs in the Jalesar and 
Balesar districts. 

In Badaoni (Edit. Bihl. Indica, p, 196), and the Tabaqat, it is said that Todar 
Mall in his pursuit reached KalJcalgJidti (?), not Bhadrak. 

List of Officers who died in 983, after their return from Orisd, at G-aur of 

malaria* 


1 . 

2 , 

B. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


MuiFini Khan, Khan Khanan, 
(18th Eajah). Vide p. 318. 
Haji Khan Sist^iin, (Ko. 55). 
Haidar Khan, (Ko. 66), 

Mirza Quli Khan, his brother. 
Ashraf Khan, (No. 74). * 

Mu’iiuiddin Ahmad, (No, 128). 

Lai Kh4n, (No, 209). 


8. Haji Yusuf Khan, (No. 224). 

9. Shah Tahir, (No. 236), 

10. Hashim Khan. 

11. MuhsinKhan, 

12. Qunduz Khan. 

13. Abul Husam. 

14. Shah Khalil. 


66, Afzal Hha^n, KKw^jali Sultan ’Ali^ i Turbati. 

Eegarding Turbati, vide No. 37. He was Miishrif (accountant) of Humayiin’s 
Treasury, and was, in 95^ promoted to the post of Mushrifi Biiyutdt (store accoun- 
,Yant). In 957, when Mirza Kamran took Kabul, he imprisoned A. Kh., and forced 


g ^ Another ‘ Mughulmari’ lies in the 
Bardwin ^ diskict, between Bard wan 
and Jahanabad (Hiigli District) on 
j the old high road from Bardw4n over 


Madaran to Mednipiir. 

® The word ’All has been omitted in 
my text edition on p. 224. 
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Mm to pay large sums of moimy. On Humayun's return to India, A. KIi. was made 
M£r BakhsM, and got an ’alam. He was togetber with Tardi Beg (No. 13) in DiliK, 
when Humayun died. In the battle with Hemii, he held a command in the centre {qol), 
and his detachment gave way during Ilemus charge. A, Kh,, together with Plr Muham- 
mad (No. 30) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the hattle-lield, partly from hatred 
towards Tardi Beg — the old hatred of Khurasanis towards llzbaks — , and retreated to 
Akbar and Bairam. As related abore, Tardi Beg was executed by Bairarn for tins retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Asliraf Kha.ii were convicted of malice and imprisoned. But both 
escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, when Bairam had lost 
his power, and were favorably received at Court. A, Kh. was made a Oominaiider of 
three thousand. 

^Nothing else is known of him,* Madsir. 

57? Sli 9 ,']ibeg Eliia'n, son of Ibrahim Beg Harik (?)^ 

He is sometimes called Beg RMii (p. 313V. He was an Argliilii ; hence his full 
name is Shah Beg Klidn Arghun. Under Jahangir he got the title of Khan BamAn, 
He was in the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar s brother, 
and was Governor of Pasliawar. When after the Prince’s death, Man Singh, in 993, 
crossed the Nilab (p. 340) for Kabul, Shah Beg took M. M, Hakim’s two sons, Kai 
Qubad and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and received a mangah. Sh. B. distinguished himself 
in the war with the Yiisufzais, and got Khtslidh y^^jagir. He then served under the 
Khan Khanan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 2500. 
In the 39tli year Akkar sent him to Qaudahar (p. 313), which Muzaffar Husain had 
ceded. During the time of his Governorship, Sh. B. succeeded iu keeping down the 
notorious Kakar ) tribe. In the 43nd year, he was made a Commander of 

3500. In the 47th year, Ghaznin was placed in his charge {vide No. 6‘)). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir, Husain Khan Sliamlii, the Persian 
Governor at Harat, thinking Akbar’s death would lead to disturbances, made war upon 
Sh. B. and besieged Qandabar, which he hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. 
gave every night feasts on the top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemie.s 
{Taznh, p. 33). One day, Husain Khan seat an ambassador into the Port, and Sh . 
B., though provisions had got low, had every availalde store of grain spread out in 
the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after, Husain Shah received a 
reprimand from Shah ’Abbas for having besieged Qandabar ‘without orders/ and 
Husain Khan, without having effected anyfliiiig, had to raise the siege. 

When Jahangir in 1016 (18th Caflir) visited Kabul, ^ Sh. B. paid his respects, was 
made a Commander of 50(^0, and received the title of Khan Daiimn. He was also made 
Governor of Kabul (in addition to Qandaliar), and was ordered to prepare a financial 
settlement for the whole of Afghanistan. After having held this otfice till the end of 1027, 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse-travelling and the 



" So the Madsir, My MSS. of the Ain 
have which may be Jlarik, Mar- 

mail, Marhak, <&c. Some MSS. read 
clearly Marmak. 
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® According to the Tiimk (p. 53), Sh, B. 
then held the Parganah of Shor as jdgfr, 
regarding which vide Elliot’s Index, first 
edition, p. 198. 


drizzly estate of tlip atmosphere of the country,^ paid in the beginning of 1028 his re« 
spects at Court [Ttiz,,^. 257) y and was appointed G-overnor of Tliat’iiah.^ Ho resigned, 
however, in the same year (Tm., p. 275) and got the revenue of the Parganah of 
Hhushab assigned as pension (75,000 EsJ. 

Before he went to T hat ’hah, he called on A 9 af Khan to take leave, and Aeaf recom» 
mended to him the brothers of Mulla Muhammad of T’hat’hah, who had been a friend of 
A^af. Slmhbeg had heard before that the Mulhi’s brothers, in consequence of leaf’s 
support, had never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence he said to A 9 af, 
Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible (sarkisdh); but 
if not, I shall ,|iay them/' A^af got much annoyed at this, opposed him in everything, 
and indirectly forced him to resign. 

Sh. B. was a frank Turk. When Akbar appointed him Governor of Qandahar, he 
conferred upon him an alam and a naqqdrah {p. 50) ; but on receiving the insfgiiia, he 
said to Parid (Ho. 99), “ What is all this trash for ? Would that His Majesty gave me 
an order regarding my mangah, and to enable me to got better troopers for bis 

service.” ^ On bis return, in 1028, from Kabul, lie paraded before Jahangir his con- 
tingent of 1000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses created much 
sensation. 

miich given to wine drinldiig. He drank, in fact, wine, eamahis, opium, 
and huhn&r, mixed together, and called his beverage of four ingredients CMr Buqhrd 
(j>. 60, 1. 13), which gave rise to his nickname Chdr Buglird Kliwr. 

Mis sons. 1. Mirzd Shah Muhammad, Ghaznin Khdn, a well educated man. 
Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 600 horse. 

2. Ya’qdh Meg, son-in-law to M£i-z4 Ja’far A'faf Klidn (III) (No. 98), a Com- 
mander of Seven Hundi’ed, 3S0 horse. The Maddr says, he was a fatalist {azalparast), 
and died obscure. 

3. Asad Beg {Tax. p. 275), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. The 
Madsir does not mention bim. 

The Tumh, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. This is 
perhaps the same as No. 860. 

Shahbeg Khan Arghun must not be confounded with No. 148. 

58. KKa'n ’Alam ChalmaK Beg,« son of Hamdam wlio was Mfea 
Kamrdn’s f^ter hrotlier. 

Chalmah B^ was Humdydn’s Safa>-cM, or table attendant. Mirza Kamran 
had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission to go to Makkah. 


^ The text has qatraJi, which is men- 
tioned as a peculiarity of Kabul. I do 
not know whether I have correctly trans- 
lated the temi. 

Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the 
T'uzuky (p. 266) makes him governor of 
JPatnah — a contusion of «Uj and. all, 

® for Chalmah, the MSs". of the Am 
have, at this place, JECalim. In Ho, 100, 
the same name occurs. The Maddr and 


^od MSS. of the AMarndmah have 
Chalmah, Turkish dictionaries give 
chalmah in the meaning of 

goafs dung, and clidlmah 

in that 

of dastdr, a turban. 

■ In the Edit. Bibl. Indica of Baddoni 
Khan ’Alam is wrongly called^l^lA 
instead of ’ 
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Before lie left, Huniayun, accompanied by some of his courtiers, paid him a visit, when 
the unfortunate prince, after greeting his brother, quoted the verse — 

‘ The fold of the poor man’s turban touches the heaven, when a king like thee casts 
his shadow upon his head/ 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse extempore— 

jt oi/o y 3^ 

^ Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness, be it the arrow of oppression or 
the dagger of cruelty/ . 

Iluinayrin felt uncomfortable and tried to console him. He gave next da^^ orders 
that any of Kamran’s old friends might accompany him free to Makkah ; but as no one 
came forward, he turned to Chalmah Beg, and said, “ Will 3^011 go with him, or sta 3 ’' 
with me?” Chalmah Beg, though he knew that Humayiin was much attached to 
him, replied that he thought he should accompany the Prince in the ‘gloom}’- days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude.’ The Emperor approved of his resolution, and 
made liberal xJi’Ovisions for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamrans death, Chalmah Beg returned to India, and was favorably 
received by Akbar, wbo made him a Commander of 3000, bestowing upon him the 
title of Khan ’Alam. He served under the emperor against the Mirzas in Gujrat, and 
was presesnt in the fight at Sanial (p. 330, ISTo. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akhar moved against Baud in Patna, Khan ’Alani 
commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards the mouth of the 
G’liandak, effected a landing, though continually exposed to the volle 3 's of the enemies. 
Akbar praised him much for his daring. In the same 3 ^ear he was attached to Mun’im’s 
corps. In the battle of Takaroi fj). 375), he commanded the hardival (van). He 
charged the Afghaus, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
hard pressed upon and gave wa}^ when Mun nn sent him an angiy order to fall back. 
But before his corps could be brought again into order, Giijar Khan, Baud’s best 
general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of elex:)hants, which he had rendered 
fierce looking by means of black qutcises (Yak tails) and skins of wild beasts attached to 
them. The horses of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, 
and their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. ’A. s horse got a sword cut, and reared, 
throwing him on the ground. He sprang up, and mounted it again, but was imme- 
diately thrown over by an elephant, and ' killed b}’' the Afghans who rushed from all 
sides upon him ( 20 th Zi Qa’dah, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, and begged of 
his friends not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh. ’A. w^as a poet and wrote under the Takhallug of Samdamx (in allusion to 
the name of his father), 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the Commanders 
of Three Hundred, where for in my Text edition, p. 229, read 

69. Qa'sini Kha'n, Mir Balir Chaman^'ai (?) iOmxMn." 


^ I "am doubtful regarding the true 
meaning of the odd title ehaman^irdi 


Khcrdsdn, ‘Euler of Khurasan.’ The 
Maasir, not knowing what to do with 


He is tlio son of MIrza Host’s sister, who was an old servant of the Tlmurides, 
When Mii'za Kamran was, in 964, besieged in Kabul, had occupied Mount 

Aq^abm, which lies opposite the Fort of Kabul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qasim 
Khan and his younger brother, Khwajagi Muhammad Husain (Ko. 241), threw theni» 
selves down from a turret between the Ahaiun Darwazah and the Qasim Barlas 
bastion, and went over to Humayun, who received them vrith distinction. 

Soon after Akbar’s accession, Q. Kh. was made a Cominandcu’ of Three ThoiisancL 
He superintended the building of the Fort of Agrah, which he completed “ after eight 
years at a cost of 7 Icrovs of tanhalis^ or 35 lacs of rupees. The Foi’t stands on the 
banks of the Jamnah river, E, of the town of Agrah, on the place of the old Fort, which 
had much decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 gaz. It is huilt of red sandstone, the stones being 
well joined together and fastened to eacli other by iron rings which pass through them* 
Hie foundation every where reaches water.”^ 

In the 23rcl year, Q. was made Commander of Agrah. In the beginning of 
^ha’btin 995 (32iid year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, ‘ a country which from 
its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings of Dihli.’ Though sis or seven 
roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are all so narrow, that a few' old men might repel 
a large army. The then ruler of Kashmir was Ya’qiib Khan, son of Yiisuf Khan Chak. 
He had foi-tified a pass f but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went over 
to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagtir, Thinking it more important to crush 
the revolt, Ya’qiib left his fortified position, and allowed Q. to enter the country. 
Ko longer able to oppose the Imperialists, he ivitlidrew to the mountains, and trust- 
ed to an active guerilla warfare; but disappointed even in this hope, he submit- 
ted and became ‘a servant of Akbar.’ The Kashmiris, however, are famous for 
love of mischief and viciousness, and not a day passed without disturhances break- 
ing out in some part of the country, Q. tired of the incessant petty annoyances, resign- 
ed his appointment [vide No. 35). In the 34th year he was made Governor of K4buL 
At that time a young man from Andajan {Farghanah) gave out that he was a son of 
Shahrukh.® He met with some success in Badakhshan, but was defeated by the Tiiran 

it, has left it out. Mir BaJtr means ‘ ad- 
miral.’ If chamandrdi Kh. be a genitive, 
the words mean, ‘ Admiral of the ruler 
of Khurasan,’ which fi’om his bit)graphy 
does not appear to be correct. His brother 
(No. 24d) is styled Mir Bar, an officer 
whose duties seem to have been confined to 
looking after arrangements during trips, 
hunting expeditions, &c. 

^ The old Fort of Agrah was called 
Badahjarh (Bad. I. 429). It suffered 
much' during the earthquake of 911 
(3rd QafVir), and was nearly destroyed 
during an explosion which happened in 

962 . 

The '^ortBddalgar not 

which Elliot (Index, First Edit., p. 229) 
identifies with the Fort of Agrah, cannot 
be the old Fort of Agrah, because Badaoai 


(I, 327) clearly says that it was a lofty 
structure at the foot of the Fort of Gwa- 
iiar, not “ one o{‘ the Forts dependent on 
Gwaliar.” 

For Udcmfgir, on the same page in 
Elliot, read Uni gar It was a 

Fort in the Sii'kar of Mandlair, on the 
left side of the OhambaL Our maps have 
Ootgir or Deogurh, 

^ Called in the M SS. LUi'. The 

word Icutal, means ^ a mountain,’ or ‘ a 
mountain pass.’ 

® In 1016 another false son of Mirza 
Sluihrukh (p. 313) created disturbances 
..and asked Jahangir for assistance against 
the Turanis. 

The fate of Mirza Shahrukh’s second 
son, Mirza Husain, is involved in obscu- 
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Shah. The pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazaralis, and when 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, he entered Akbar’s territory, giving out that 
he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. Bat Hashim Beg, Q/s son, who 
officiated during the absence of his father, sent a detachment after the pretender, who 
now threw hiinseffi on the Hazarahs. But Hashim Beg followed him, and toolc liira a 
prisoner to Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off, and even allowed him to 
enter his service. Tlie pretender in the meantime re-engaged his old men, and ivhen 
he had hve hundred together, he waited for an opportunity to fall on Q. At this junc- 
ture, Akhar ordered the pretender to repair to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he 
entered at noon Q.’s sleeping apartments, when only a few females were present, and 
murdered his benefactor (1002). Hashim Beg soon arrived, and ffied upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the the murderer was killed. 

For Qasim’s brother vide jSTo. 241, and for his son, Ko. 226. 

60. Ba'qi' (elder) brother of Adham Khan (No, 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anagah, mentioned on p. 323. From Badaoni 
[II, 340] we learii that Baqi Khan died in the 30th year as Governor of Gadha-Katan- 
gah.” This is all the says of him. ^ 

His full name is Muhammad Baqi Khan Kokah. From Badaoni II. 81, we see 
that Baqi Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Khan and Bahadur Khan 
(972-73), and fought under Mu’izzulmulk {No. 61) in the battle of Khairahad, in 
which Budagh Khan (No. 52) was captured. The battle was lost, chiefly because Baqi 
Khan, Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36), and Husain Khan Tukriyah (No. 53) had 
personal grievances — their Uzbak hatred — against Mu’izzul-Mulk and Eajah Todar 
Mall 

61. Mi’r Mu’izzul-Mulk i Musawi, of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Musawi Sayyids of Mashhad the Hoty , who trace their descent to 
’All Musa Eaza, the 8th Imam of the Shi’ahs. A branch of these Sayyids by a dihereiit 
mother is called iSaza-zm', 

In the lOfch year, Akbar moved to Jaunpiir to punish Khan Zaman (No. 13), 
who had despatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan Uzbak (No. 48) to the 
district of SaT'wdr.^ Against them Akbar sent a strong detachment [vide No. 60) under 
Mn’izzulmulk. Bahadur, on the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to nego- 
tiations, and asked for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. 

country. But the enemies pressed upon 
him, canght him, and exit off his head 
which was carried on a spear all over 
Badakhshan. Several false Mirzas have 
since been killed; but I really think their 
race will continue, as long* as a trace of 
Badakhslus remain on earth.” Tuzuh i 
Jakdngirif p. 57. 

^ Most MSS. have The Edit, 

BihL Indica of Badaoni, p,. 78, has 
Sarddr ; hut again on p. 83. 

There is no doubt that the district got 
its name from the 8arv) Eiver ( 5 


rity, “He ran away from Burhanpiir, 
went to sea and to Persia, from where 
he went to Badakhshan. People say 
that he is still alive [1010] ; but no one 
knows whether this new pretender is 
Sluilirukh s son or not. Shahrukh left 
Badakhshan about twenty-five years ago, 
and since then the Badakhshis have set 
up several false Mirzas, in order to shake 
off the yoke of the Uzbaks. This pre- 
tender collected a large number of 
Uymaqs (p. 371, note 2) and BadakhsM 
Mountaineers, who go by the name of 
G-harjaliii [^^i, whence Gr]iarjistdn\i 
and took from the Uzbaks a part of the 


M. M.5 Lowever, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he told 
him that his crimes could only he cleansed •wdth blood. But lie reported the matter 
to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khan (No. 90) and Rajah Todar Mall to him, to tell him 
that he might make peace with Bahadur, if he was satisfied of his good intentions. 
Blit here also the rancour of Khurasanis towards IJzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mali 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution/ Although a few days later the news arrived 
that Akbar had pardoned Khan Zamaii, because he sent his mother and his uncle Ibra- 
lum Khan (No. 64) to Court as guarantees of his loyalty, M. M, attacked Bahadur 
near Khairiibad. Muhammad Yar, son of Iskandar Khan’s brother, who commanded 
the van of the rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fied from the field. The Imperialists thinking that the battle was 
decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, who had been lying* in wait, 
fell upon M. M/s left wing and put it to flight. Not only was Budagh Khan (No. 62) 
taken prisoner, hut many soldiers went over to Bahadur. Blushed with victory, he 
attacked the centre, where the grandees either fled or would not fight from malice 
{vide No. 60). Todar Mali’s firmness was of no avail, and the day was lost. 

After the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got the Parganah of Arab (Arrah) as jdgir. 
In the 24th year, the nobles of' Bihar under Ma’^iim i Kabuli, tiiyulddr of Patna, 
rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger brother Mir ’AH Akbar (No. 62) ; 
but both soon left the rebels, and IVI. M. went to Jaunpur recruiting, evidently medi- 
tating revolt independently of the others. In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad 
Khan Turkman, jdginidr of Manikpiir, to hasten to Jaunpiir, and convey M. 1^1. ivith 
all his suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. M., and 
sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawah, however, the boat * foundered,’ and 
M. M. lost his life. 

62 . Mi’r ’Ali' Akbar, (younger) brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with his hrothex’, and held the same rank. In the 22nd year, 
he presented Akbar, according to the Tahaqdt, with a Ifauludndmali, or History of 
the birth of the Emperor. It was in the hand-writing of Qazi Ghiasiiddin i d ami, a man 
of learning, who had served under Humayun, and contained an account of the vision which 
Humayim had in the night Akbar was born. The Emperor saw in his dream the new 
born babe, and was told to call bis name Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar. This Mauliidna- 
mah Akbai* prized very much, and rewarded Mir ’AH Akbar with a Parganah® as in dm. 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M. ’A. A. was ordered to accompany him. 
He established himself at Zamaniyah, which lies 6 hos from Ghazipur” {mde p. 320), 


^ Badaoni says Todar Mali’s arrival 
was naflita on Mu’izzul Miilk’s fire.” 
Throughout his work, Badaoni shews 
himself an admirer of Khan Zamanand his 
brother Bahadur. With Mu’izz, a Shi’ah 
of the Shi alls, he has no patience. * Mu- 
’izz’s ideas, he says, were ‘ I and nobody 
else;’ he behaved as proud as Fir’aun 
and Shaddad ; for pride is the inheritance 
of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people 
say — ‘ Ahl i Mashhad, hqfm Imdm i 
shtimd, La*naiuUdJd har tmndm i 


^ 0 people of Mashhad, with the 
exception of your Inuim [Musa liaza], 
may God’s curse rest upon all of you ! 
And also, ‘ The surface of the earth re- 
joices in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad vanish- 
ed from the surface of the earth.’ 

® Called in the Madsir (though 

it cannot be Nuddea in Bengal) ; in my 
copy of the Sawdnih • but Nadi- 
nah in Sambhal appears to be meant. 
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and rebelled like bis brother in Jannpiu*. After the death of his brother^ Akbar 
ordered M. ’Aziz (No, 21), who had been appointed to Bihar, to send M. ’A. A. fettered 
to Court. iJTotwithstanding his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the 
Emperor who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Shari ’f Kha’Hj brother of Atgah Khan (ISTo. 15). 

He was born at Ghaznin. After Bairam’s fall, he held a tu^^U in the Paujab, 
and generally served with his elder brother Mh Muhammad Ivhan (No. 16). 

On the transfer of the Atgak Khail from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed to the 
Sirkar of Qannauj. In the 21st year, Vhen Akbar was at Mohini, he sent Sh., to^-ether 
with Qazi Khan i Badakhshi (No, .223), Mujahid Khan, Subhan QiiH Turk, against 
the Eana. He afterwards distinguished himself in the conquest of Konbhalmu*. 
In the 25th year, he was made atciliq to Prince Murad, and was in the same year 
sent to Mai wall as Governor, Shuja’at Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son 
Baz Babadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 28th year, 
he served against Muzalfar, and distinguished himself in the siege of Bahronch, which 
was held for Muzalfar by Chirkis i Eumi and Na 9 ira, brother of MuzafFar s wife. 
The former having been killed, Nadira escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through 
the trench held by Sharif, and the Port was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihabuddiu (No. 26) to the Dak’hin, to assist Mirza ’Aziz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year, he went from Malwah to Court, and was made in the 39th year 
Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long desired. There he remained 
till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57} was sent there. 

‘ Nothing else is known of him.’ Madsir, 

His son, Baz BahMm- (No. 188), held a.jdg{r in Gujriit, and was ti-an.sfeM-ed to 
Malwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and in the Ahmadnagar 
war. ^ In the 46th year, he was caught by the Talingahs, but was released, wLn 
Abulfazl made peace, and the prisoners were exchanged. 

IX,'— Commanders of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 

64. Ibra'hi'm Kha'n i Shaiba'ni' (unde of Khan Zaman, No. 13). 

He served under Humayiin. After the conquest of Hindustan, Humayun sent 

him with Shah Abul Ma’ali to Labor, to oppose Sikandar Sur, should he leave' the 
Sawaliks. After the M of Mankot, he received the Parganah of Sarhai-pur,’' near 
Jaunptir, as jdgir, and remained with Khan Zaman. Daring Khan Zaman’s first 
rebellion, Ibrabim Kban and Khan Zaman’s mother repaired at Mun’im Khan’s request 
to Court as hostages of his loyalty, Ibrahim appearing, as was customaiy, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the Emperor’s 
pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, KUn Zamdn again rebelled, and IbiAhim went with 
Iskandar (No, 48) to Andh. When the latter had gone to Bengal, Ibrahim, at 
Mun’im’s request, was pardoned, and remained with the Khan Khanan. 

In the Tahaqdt, Ibr. is called a Commander of Pour Thousand, 

* It is difficult to reconcile this state- 
ment with Badaoni II. 23, where Sar- 
harpiir, which “lies 18 kos from Jaun- 


pui, IS mentioned as the jdgzr of ’Abd 
wrahman,SifamdarSm-’s'sol who go 

it after the surrender of ^ 
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His son, Isma’il Klnin, held from Khan Zaman the town of Sandelali in Andh, 
In tlie 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultan Husain Khan Jalair. Ismii il opposed 
him with troops which he had got from Khdn Zamdn ; but he was defeated and MUed. 

66 . Kli-wa'jah Jala'luddi'n Mahmu'd Bujti'q, ofKlurfisan. 

^ The MSS. of the Am have Muhammad, instead of Mahmud, which other his- 
toiies have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which reads like and 

(3^ . This should be no doubt huju^, the scriptio defectiva of the Tui-kish 
6^- huj4q, ‘ having the nose out,’ as given in the copy of the Madsir. 

Jaldluddin was in the service of M. ’Askml He had sent him from Qandahdr 
to frarmsu-, to collect taxes, when Humdyiin passed through the district on his way to 
ersia. le Emperor called him, and Jalal presented him with whatever he had with 

t Humdyun oonfen-od on him the title of 
Mir^ Samau, which under the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Humd- 
yuiis retmm from Persia, Jaldl joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 059 to 
accoinpany the young Akbar to Ghaznin, the of the Prince. His devotion to’his 
master rendered him so confident of the Emperor’s protection, that he treated the 
nora^Iinode fi d'^"^ incessantly annoyed them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand Five Hundred and 
.PPO.M t. aup»i.. Hi. a. o„K,rt«„ii„.a ,.™d .p H..? 


Iviian, who owed Jalal an old grudge. 


Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznin so dis. 


agreeable, that he detennined to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely 
left Ghaznin,^ when Mun im called him to account. Though he had promised to spare 
his life, Mun im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. Jaldl’s 
mght, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated a flight to India 
Betore he reached the frontier, Muu’im’s men caught him and his son Jaldlnddiu 
Mas ud. Both were imprisoned and shortly afterwards murdered by Mun’im 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mun’im’s charactm-, and takes us the 
more by sui-prise, as on all other occasions he shewed himself generous and forbeaiino- 
towards his enemies, 

66. Haidar Muframmad Kha'n. Aklitah Begi. 

He was an old servant of Humiiyiin, and accompanied him to Persia. He -ave 
ae Emperor his horse, when in the defeat near Balkli Hiinuiyun’s homo had beer, lot 

On ae march against Kdmrdn who Imd left Kdbul for AfghAnistdn, the imperialists 
came to the Eiver Snrkhdh, Haidar, with several other faithful Amirs, leading the 
van. ey leached the river Siyah-ah, which flows near the Surkhab, before the 
pny could come up. Kamrdii suddenly attacked them by niglit; but Haidar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar and to India 
and was appointed to Baydnah (Bad. L, 463), which was held by Gh&i Khan Silr’ 

GM? f ''t w -- tiiL, 

M Humayun was annoyed at this 

breach of faith, and said he would not let Haidar do so again. 


He must not be confounded with 
the JaialuddinMaiS^udmentioned TmuJh, 


Itfu cheese out of 

the hands ot his mother.’ 
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After Akbar’s accessioiij H. was with Tardi Beg (JTo. 12) in Dilili, and fought 
under Khan Zamaii (No. 13) against Hemu. After the victory, he went for some 
reason to Kabul. At Muii’im s request, he assisted G-hanl Khan {vide p. 318) in 
Kabul. But they could not agree, and H. was called to India. He accompanied 
Munhrn, in the 8th year, on his expedition to Kabul and continued to serve under him 
in India. 

In the 17th year, U. served with Khan i Kalan (No. 16) in Gujrat. In the 19th 
year, he was, together with his brother Mirza Quli, attached to the Bengal army, under 
Mun’im, Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur {vide 376). 

A son of H. is mentioned below (No. 326.) 

3£irm QuU, or Mirza QuU Klimi^ Haidar s brother, distinguished himself under 
Ilumayiin during the expedition to Badakhshan. When Kainran, under the mask 
of friendship, suddenly attacked Humayun, M. Q. was wounded and thrown off his 
horse. His Most Mulmmmmd^ saved him in time. 

According to the Tabaqdi, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees i 

Mb dr), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the rank of Goniinanders of 
One Thousand. His name occurs also often in the Akbarnamah. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say why his name and that of his son have been left out hy AbulfazI in this 
list. 

67. rtima'd KKa'n, of Gxijrdt. 

He must not he confounded with No. 119. 

I’timad Khan was originally a Hindu servant of Sultan Mahmiid, king of Gujrat. 
lie was ‘ trusted' (i’tlmdd) by his master, who had allowed him to enter the harem, and 
had put him in charge of the women. It is said that, from gratitude, he used to eat 
camphor, and thus rendered himself impotent. He rose in the king's favor, and was 
at last made an Amir, In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 
hy a slave of the name of Burhan, who besides killed twelve nobles. I’tima,^ 
next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhan. Sulfcan Mahmud 
having died without issue, I’t. raised Baziul Mulk, under the title of Ahmad Shah, 
to the throne. Eazi was a son of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadahad ; but as 
he was very young, the affairs of the state were entirely in I’t.'s hands. Five years 
later, the young king left Ahmadahad, and fled to Sayyid Mubaiik of Bukhara,^ a prin* 
cipal courtier ; but I’t. followed him up, defeated him, and drove him away. Sultan 
Ahmad then thought it better to return to I’t., who now again reigned as before. On 
several occasions did the king try to get rid of his powerful minister; and I’t. at last felt 
so insecure, that ho resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. I’t. now raised, 
a child of the name of Nat’hii to the throne, ‘‘ who did not belong to the 

line of kings but on introducing him to the grandees, I’t. swore upon the 
Qoran, that Natliii was a son of Sultan Mahmtid : his mother when pregnant 
had been handed over to him by SulfAn Mahmud, to make her miscarry ; hut the 
child had been five months old, and he had not carried out the order. The Amirs 


^ Kegarding this distinguished Gujrati j S^ Hamid, (No. 78). 
noble, vide the biography of his grandson, j ^ Some MSS. read NaJitu, 

49 ♦ 
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had fe. believe the story, and Wat’hd was raised to the throne under the title of 
bultaii Muzaffar. 

This is the origin of SuMn Muzaffar, who subsequently caused Akbar’s o-enerals 

so much trouble (aide pp. 326, 334, 335). " " 

It. was thus again at the head of the government; but the Amirs parcelled out 
le country among themselves, so that each was almost independent. The consequence 
was, that incessant feuds broke out among them. I’t. himself was involved in a war 

w.a CMngi. KM.. riiniM m.li. . lurkUI. 

that Sultan Muzaffai-, if genuine, should be the head of the state; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mirz4s, to whom he had afforded protection against 
Akbar, rt. saw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultdn, and went to Diingarpm- 
Two nobles, Ahf Ehan and Jhujhar Eldn, took Sultdn Muzaffar to him, went to 
mgw in Mmaddbad, and killed him (Chingiz) soon after. The MlrzILs seein<i’ 
how distracted the country was, took possession of Bahronch and Sffrat. The general 
confusion only increased, when Sultan Muzaffar fled one day to Sher Khdn FulL and 

infoming Sher Kh4n that WatM was no prince at 
® attnbuted this to I’t.’s malice, and besieged him in Ahmad 
abad. 1 1 then fled to the MlrzIs, and soon after to Akbar, whose attention he drew 
to tile wretciiea, state of Gujrat, 

men Akbar, in the 17th year-, marched to Patau, Sher Khdn’s party had broken 
up ^ ^eMirzas stiff held Bahronch ; and Sultin Muzaffar, who had left Sher Khdn, 
fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers (i^e.No. 362). I’timdd and other Gujr&ti nobles 
had m the mwntime proclaimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and 
Struck coins m his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Barodah, Champdnir 
an Surat were given to I’t. as tuy4l ; the other Amirs were confirmed, and all charo-ed 
themselves with the duty of driving away the Mirzds. But they delayed and did 

rf AktTk 1?'“’ r 

to Akbar, took It. and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently ohai-^ino. 

handed over to Shahbdz Khdn 

{JNo. «{)) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year I’t. was released, and charged with the superintendence of the 
Impenal jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, he was peimitted to join the paity 

In &e 28th year, on the removal of Shihdbuddin Ahmad (Fo. 26), hhwas nnt in 

iw hadf’’''^*’ by several distinguished nobles, though 

mai had been warned; for people remembered I’t.’s former inability to allay the £ 

tmnsinGiijrat Nosooner had ShMb handed over duties than his serLtsrebd^^^^^ 

alleging that Shihdb was responsible for his men ; but as Sultan Muzaffar 

had been successful in Kat’biwdr, I’t. left Abmaddbad, and went to ^ i 

his way to Court had reached Zari, 20 from M^ff In" 

oppo^ni^ and took AhmaddbM, SbMb’s men joining bis sta^dm-d. ‘ 

Sbihab and 1 1 then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to withdraw 
f om Gujiat, when they received some auidliaries, chiefly in a nartv of Pni 't' i 

u« .0 1., Ik.. 1,^ 
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sent them under the command of his son, Sher Khan, against Sher Khan FiilacM, who 
was repulsed. In the meantime M. *Ahdurrah£m (No. 29) arrived. Leaving I't. 
at Patan, he marched with Shihdb against Muzaffar. 

Ihimad died at Patan in 995. The Tabaqdt i^nts him among the Commanders of 
Pour Thousand. 

In Ahulhizl’s opinion, Gujratis are made up of cowardice, deceit, several good 
qualities, and meanness ; and I’timad was the very type of a Gujrati. 

No. 68. Pa'yandahL Kha'ii, Miighul, son of Haji Muhainmad Khan 
Kohl’s brother. 

Haji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, his brother, had been killed by Huma- 
yun for treason on his return from Persia. Haji Muhammad was a man of great dar- 
ing, and his value, when he was faithful, was often acknowledged by the Emperor, 

Payandah, in the 5th year of Akbar’s reign came with Mun mifroin Kabul, and was 
ordered to accompany Adham Khan (No. 19) to Malwah. In the 19th year, he accom- 
panied Miin’im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, he served under Bhagwan Das against 
Eana Partiib. In the Gujrat war, he commanded M. Ahdurrahim s (No. 29) /lardwaL 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghorag’hat as jagir, whither he went. 

Tliis is all the Madsir says regarding Payandah. 

His full name was Muhammad Payandah. He had a son Wall Beg who is 
mentioned below (No. 359). 

Prom the Tiizulc^ p. 144, we see that Payandah died in 1024 A. H. Jaliangir, in 
1017, had pensioned him off, as he was too old. Tii%.y p. 68. 

Ho. 69. Jagannat’Ii, son of Kajah Bihari Mall (No. 23). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17 ; vide p. 329). 
After some time he regained his freedom and was well received by Akbar. He gene- 
rally served with Man Singh. In the 21st year, when Raiia Partab of Maiwar op- 
posed the Imperialists, J agannat’h during an engagement when other officers had 
given way, held his ground, and killed with his own hands the renowned champion 
Earn Das, son of Jai Mall, In the 23rd year, he received a jagir in the Pan jab, and 
was, in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjah. In the 29th year, he again served 
against the Eana. Later he accompanied Mirza Yiisuf Khan (No. 36) to Kashmir. In 
the 34th year, he served under Prince Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 
36th year, to Malwah, of which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 43rd 
year, after several years’ service in the Dak’hin, he left Murad without orders, and was 
for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar’s return from the Dak’hin, J. met the 
emperor at Eantanbhiir, his jagir, and was then again sent to the Dak’hin. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir, he served under Prince Parwiz against the Eana, 
and was in charge of the whole army, when the empex’or, about the time Khusrau 
had been captured, called Parwiz to Court {Tumlc, p. 33). In the same year, J. sup- 
pressed disturbances which Dalpat (p. 359) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Dive Thousand, with 3000 horse. 

Mdm Chanel^ his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two Thousand, 
1500 horse. 

I The Tuzuk, p, 74, calls him Karm Chaud. Tide also Tddishdhidmah, I., 5., 318. 
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Mdjali a son of Ram Oband. He aeeompatiied Prince Shalijahclii on 

bis rebellion, and got on bis accession a Command of Three Thousand, with 3000 horse. 
He died in the 4th3^ear of Shahjahan, He had a son Qo])dl Smgh, 

70. Maklasu 's Kha (younger) brother of Sa’id Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Mnltan. In the 23rd year, he served under 
Shahhaz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later, he accompanied Prince 
Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, who had gone thitlier and 
pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, Makhqii^ served under Prince Salim. In the 49th year, he was a 
Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir s reign. The author of the ilil? 
has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Maq^ud who did not get on well with his father, for which reason 
Jahangir would not give him a mangah. 

71. Tbe autbor of the AT'n, Abulfazl, son of Sliaik Mubarik of Nugor. 

AbulfazTs biography will be found elsewhere. 

X, Cormnamlers of Two Thousand, 

72. Isma HI Kha'n Duldai. 

Duldai, or Ddldal, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan [nule p. 
341, note). 

The Madsir calls him Isma’il Quli Beg Duldai. A similar difference w^as observed 
in the name of Husain Quli Khan (No. 24), and we may conclude that Beg^ at least 
in India, was considered a lower title than Khan, just as Beglar Begi was considered 
inferior to Klimi Khdndn, 

Isma’il Quli was a grandee of Babar and Humayun, distinguished in the field and 
in council. When Humayun besieged Qandahar, and the Grandees one after the 
other left M. 'Askari, Ism. also joined the Emperor, and was appointed, after the con- 
quest of Qandahar, Governor of Dawar. When Kabul was besieged, Ism. and Khizr 
Khwajah {vide p. 36o, note 2) attacked Sher ’All, an officer of Mirza Kamran, who 
at the prince’s order had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan {qdfdah i 
wildcat) on its way to Charikan hut as the roads were occupied by the Imperialists, 
Sher ’All could not reach Kabul, and marched towards Ghaznin, when he was over- 
taken and defeated. Ism, and Khizr spoiled the plunderer, and went again to PIu- 
mayiin. A short time after, Ism. and several other grandees left the emperor, be- 
cause they resented the elevation of Qarachah Khan, and followed Mirza Kiimran to 
Badakhshan. Humayun followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at Miin’im’s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, after the 
capture of Bihli, together with Shah Abul Ma’ali to Labor. 

** Nothing else is known of him.” Madsir, 

* So the Madsir. Our maps have centre of a large caravan trade. Istalif 
ChariTcar{'Lt\.i.Zo°. Long. 69), which lies or uftAUl.w 5 }) li^s halfway be- 

north of Kabul, and has always been the tween Kabul and Charikar. 
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73. Mi^r Babus (?)/the 

The Iglinrs are a well Imown CKaglitai tribe. The correct name of this grandee 
is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a diiSerent lectio ; vide my Text edition, p. 224, 
note 6. The Ifadsir has left out the name of this grandee ; nor do I find it in the 
List of the Tabaqat, 

74. Asliraf Kha'iiMfrMunsM', Muhammad A^ghar of Sabzwar (?). 

He was a Husain! Sayyid of Mashhad {Madsir, Mir-dt uV Alam), The author of 

the Tahaqdt SQ.JS, he belonged to the 'ArabsJiahi Sayyids ; ‘but people rarely make 
such fine distinctions.’ Abulfazl says, he was of Sabzwar ; but in the opinion of the 
Maasir, this is an error of the coj)yists. 

Ashraf Khan was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned calligrapher, 
perhaps the first of his age in wi'iting the TAUq and NastAUq characters (p. 101, 1. 

14). He also understoody^^ti'/", or witchcraft. 

Ashraf was in Humaydn’s service, and had received from him the post and title 
of Mir Miinshi. After the conquest of Hindustan, he was made 2Iir 'Arz and Mir 
MdL At Akbars accession, he was in Dihli and took part in the battle with Hemii 
(p. 365, Ho. 48). He was imprisoned by Bairam, but escaped and went to Makkah. He 
returned in 968, when Akbar was at Machhiwarah on his way to the Siwaliks where 
Bairam was. He was well received and gotamanpad. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwah, he bestowed upon him the title of Asliraf Khan. 

In the 19th year, he went %vith Mun’im to Bengal, was present in the battle of 
Takaioi, and died in the twentieth year (983)^ at Gaur (vide p, 376). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abul Muzaifar (Ho. 240) held a Command of 500. In the 38th year, | 

he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf s grandsons, Husaiin and Burhani, held inferior commands under Shahjahan. 

76. Sayyid Mahmu'd of Ba'rha, [Kundliwal]. 

‘ Sayyid Mahmud w^as the first of the Barba Sayyids that held office under the 
Tinnirides.’ He was with Sikandar Siir (JBaddoni II, 17) in Mankot, but seeing that 
the cause of the Afghans was hopeless, he left Sikandar and went over to Akhar. He 
was a friend of Bairam, and served in the first year under ’All Qul! Khan Zaman 
(Ho, 13) against Hemii. In the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
Haji Khan in Ajmir (vide Hos. 40, 45). In the 3rd year, he conquered with Shah 
Quli Mahram (Ho. 45) Fort Jaitaran,® and served in the same year under Adhain Ko- 
kah against the Bhadauriyalis of Hatkant’h (vide p. 323, last line). 

After Bairam’s fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jagir near Dihli. In the 7th year, he 
brought Miin’ini Khan to Court (vide ip. 318). In the 17th year, he served under the 
Khan i Kahin (Ho. 16) and the emperor in Guj rat, was present in the battle of Sarniil, 
and followed up Mirza Ibrahim Husain. On every occasion he fought with much 
bravery. Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of Barha, 
and Sayyid Muhammad of Amrohah (Ho. 140) against Eajah Madhukar, who had 



^Theilfir-aifsays in the tenth year(973), ® The best MSS. have The 

stilted on p 101 note 6- This is cle^ly name is doubtful. Akbar passed it on one of 

a mistake oi the author ol the Mtr-ai. Us. marches from Ajmir over PdU to Jdlor, 
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invaded tlie territory between Sironj and Gwaliar. S. Malimud drove Min away, and 
died soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmud was a man of rustic habits, and great personal courage and 
generosity. Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuckled at his booiishness and 
unadorned language ; but he stood in high favor with the emperor. Once on his 
return from the "war with Madhukar, he gave in the State hall a verbal account of his 
expedition, in which his “ T’ occurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assem- 
bled Amirs. You have gained the victory,” interrupted A^af Khan, in order 
to give him a gentle hint, “ because His Majesty's good hiimiQ {ighdl i pddisJidJii) 
accompanied you.” Mistaking tbe word ‘ Iqbal' for the name of a courtier, “ Why do 
you tell an untruth.?” replied Mahmiid, “ Iqbal i PadishaM did not accompany me : 
I was there, and my brothers : we licked them with our sabres.'* The emperor smiled, 
and bestowed upon him praise and more substantial favors. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs regarding his claim to he a 
Sayyid of pui’e blood, Jsdxmgh: {TuzuJc, x>* also says that people doubt the 

claim of the Barba family to be Sayyids. Once Mahmud was asked how many genera- 
tions backwards the Sayyids of Barba traced their descent. Accidentally a fire was 
burning on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he 
exclaimed, “ If I am a Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me ; if I am no Sayyid, I shall 
get burnt.” He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. His velvet-slippers shewed, indeed, no trace of being 
singed.” 

Por Sayyid Mahmud's brother and sons, Kos. 91, 105, and 143. 


Ifoie 071 the So/yyids of Bdrlia (Sadat i BarBa). 

In MSS. we find the spelling harha^ and ijb hdT'ah, The lexicographist Ba- 
har i 'Ajam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled Jawdhir tol Ilurilf, says 
that the names of Indian towns ending in js form adjectives in as Tattah or 
^3^1^ Bhafha, forms an adjective ; hut of no adjective is formed, and 

you say sdddt i hdrhaf instead of sdddt i harliawz. 

The name Bdrha has been differently explained. Whether the derivation from 
the Hindi numeral hdi^ah, 12, he correct or not, there is no doubt that the etymology 
was believed to be correct in tbe times of Akbar and Jahangir; for both the Tahaqdt 
and the TuzuJc derive the name from 12 villages in the Duah (Muzaffarnagar District), 
which the Sayyids held. ^ 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgram, the Barba family trace their origin to one Sayyid 
Abut Parah of Wasit;^ hut their nasabmdmah, or genealogical tree, was sneered at, and 
even Jahangir, in the above quoted passage from the Timilc, says that the personal 
courage of the Sayyids of Barha—hut nothing else — was the best proof that they were 
Sayyids. But they clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed 


^ Prom him are descended the most 
renowned Musalman families in Horth- 
ern India, tbe Barba and Belgram Syuds, 
and in Khyrabad, PuttehporeHuswa, and 


many other places, branches of the same 
stem are found.” (7, A. MUott, The 
Clwoiiioles of O7iao, Allahabad, 1862, p. 
93. 
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the title of Sayyid before the titles which they receired^^ Miighul emperors, as 

Sayyid Ivlian Jahan (Sayyid Abul Miizaffar), and several others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their bravery and 
valour had become a by- word. Their pls-ce in battle was the van {liarawal) ; they 
claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every emperor from the times of Akbar glad- 
ly availed himself of the prestige of their name. They delighted in looking upon them- 
selves as Hindustanis (vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the 
background the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpur, the Khanzadaljs of 
Mewat, and even families of royal blood as the pafawis. 

The Sa 3 "yids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are — 1. Tihan- 
puri; 2. Ohathamlri, OT ChdtrmiH %. Rundliwal ; 4z. Jagneri, The chief town of 
the first branch was Jansath ; of the second, Samhalharah ; of the third, Ma-jharah; 
of the fourth Bidauli on the Jamnah. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, 
perhaps accidentally, only mention i\wo, viz.y the Knndlkodl to which 

Sayyid Mahmud (Ho. 75) belonged; and the TlJicmpuri of which Sayjdd 

Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids of 
Barha before the times of Akbar; but they must have held posts of some importance 
under the Siirs, because the arrival of Saj'yid Mahnmd in Akbar ’s camp (p. 389) 
is recorded by all Historians as an event of importance. He and other Sa^^yids were, 
moreover, at once appointed to high manuals. The family boasts also traditionally 
of services rendered to Humaydn ; but this is at variance with Abulfazls statement 
that Sayjdd Mahmud was the first that served under a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of Muhammad, 
Shah (1131 to 1161), who deposed the brothers Sayyid ’Abdullah Khan and Sayyid 
Husain ’AH Khan, in whom the family reached the greatest height of theii* power. 
What a difference between the rustic and lojral Sayyid Mahmud under Akbar, and the 
above two brothers, who made four Timnrides emperors, dethroned and killed two, and 
blinded and imprisoned three !“ 

The Saj^yids of Barha are even now-a-clays numerous and ‘ form the characteristic 
element in the i>opnlation of the Mtizaffarnagar district’ (Leeds’ Beport). 

Ahulfazl mentions nine Sayjdds in this List of grandees, viz,— 

1. Sayyid Mahimid (Ko. 75). 6. Sayyid JamMuddin (Ho. 217), son 

2. Sayyid Ahmad, his brother, (Ho. 91). of 2. 

3. Sayyid Qasim (Ho, 105). > 7. Sayyid Jhajhii (Ho. 221). 

4. Sa^^id Hashim (Ho. 143). J 8. Sayjdd Bayazid(Ho. 295). 

5. Sa^^yid Raj a (Ho. 165). 9. Sajyid Lad (Ho, 409), 

Muzaffarnagar District (Glossary, p. 297j 
ff.), Sir H. Hlliot has Chantraudi, 

2 They made Farnikh Siyar, Raff- 
uddarajat, Rafi’uddatiiah, and Mnham- 
mad Shah, emperors ; they dethroned and 
killed Jahandar Shah and B\rrukh Siyar, 
whom ^they had moreover blinded ; and 
they^blinded and imprisoned Princes A’azz- 
uddin, ’AH Tabar, and Humaydn Bakht. 


^ Vide Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary (Beames’ 
Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 297. On p. 12 
of the Glossary read Sayyid Mahmud 
twice for Sayyid Muhammad ; Sayyid 
Agghar for Sayyid 'AU Xsaf ; 
Dilw Khan for DeM Khan. Instead of 
Cliathanuri (or Chdtrauri). which Mr. 
R. J. Leeds, C. S. gives in his valuable 
Report on the Castes- and Races of the 


Tile Akbarnamali mentions several other Sayykis without indicating to what 
family they belong. Thus S. Tamaluddin, o. grandson of S, Mahiinid {vide under 91) ; 
B. Salim ; S. Fath Khdn, (Bad. II., 180) ; &e. 

The following trees are compiled from the JPddishdhndmahj mid. 3£adsir> 

{a.} Sayyid Mahmud of Barha, Kundliwal— — Sayyid Alimadj 

. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ liis brother. ^ 

1. S. Qasim. 2. S. Hashim. 3. S, ’All A^ghar, 4. Sayyid Jahangir, (No. 91). 


(No. 105.) (No. 143.) 


l.S.Adam, 

80. 

2.S.Snlaiinaii, 

Pddl,5.320. 


Saif Khan. 
d, 1025. 


(Fad, I, 439.) 


S. Baya'/id. 
(No. 295, ?) 


S. Niirul S. J a’far Shuja’at Kham 
’lyan. d. 1052. 

Fad, ilJdB, i 


S. Jamaluddm, 
-.(No. 217.) 


S. Sultan, palabat 
Khan, alias Ikhti- 
9 a 9 Khan. 


1 . S. Muza;ffar,Himmat Khan, Fad. 11,735. 

2. S. Qiitb. Fad. II, 746. 

3. S. Najabat. II, 749. 


(5.) Sa^’-yid Dilir Khan (’Abdul Wahhab), d. 1042. 


1. S. Hasan, Fad. 1, h., 328. 

(c.) Sayjdd Hizabr Khan, d, 1047.- 

S. Zabardast, 


2. S. Khaiilullah, Fad. I, 5., 323. 


-Sayyid ’Alam, his brother. 
Perished with Prince 
Shuja’, in Eakhang 
(Arraean). 


(d.) Sayyid Khan Jahan i Shahjaham, Tihanpuri.- 
’ S. Abul Muzaffar Khan), d. 1055. 


“A brother. 


1. S. MaUijur, 2. S. Sher Zaman, 3. S. Munawwar,Lashkar Khan. 1. S. ’AH. Fad. II, 
S. Muzaffar | 748. 

Khan, S. Wajihuddin Khan. 2, S. Firilz, Ikhti^a^ 

Khan, d. 1077, 


The FddisMlmdmah (I., b., 312, 319 ; 11., p. 73*3, 734, 735, 741, 752) mentions 
also S. Mak’han, d. 9th j^ear of Sh4hjahan ; S. Sikhaii ; S. ’Abdullah ; S. Muhammad, 
son of S. Afzal; S. Khadim ; S. Salar; S. Shihab. 


(e.) Sayyid Qasim, Shahamat Khan [Chatraun]- 
(was alive in the 24th year of 
Aurangzlb). 


-a brother 


1, S. Nuerat Yar Khan 
(under Muhammad Shah). 


{/!) Savyid Husain Khan, d. 1120. 

A ^ 


1. S. Abu Sa ’id Khan. 


2. Orhairat Khan. 


3. Hasan Khan. 


(g.) Sayyid ’Abdullah Khan, [Tihanpiiri]. 
Sayyid Miyan (under Shah ’Alam I.) 




1. S. Hasan ’AH Khan ; title, Quthul** 
mulk S. ’Abdullah Khan. 

3, S. Saifuddiu Husain ’All Khan» 


2, Amirul Mamalik S. Husain ’AH. Khan- 
(killed by Muhammad Shah). 

4. Si Najmuddin ’AH Kham 
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For tlie following notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. S., Mirzapove, who 
kindly sent mo two Urdu MSS. containing a short family liistory of tlio Sdcldt i 
Bdrha^ composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds 
has submitted together with his Report ‘ a detailed account in English of the history 
of the Sayyids/ the following extracts from the Urdii. MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abul Farah from Wasit is 
doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish (Altamsh), and trace the emigra- 
tion to troubles arising from HulagiVs invasion of Baghdad and the overthrow of the 
empire of tlie Khalifahs ; while the sons of Abul Farah are said to have been in the 
service of Shihabuddin Ghori — two palpable anachronisms. 

Abul Farah* is said to have arrived in India wuth his twelve sons, of whom four 
remained in India on his return to his country. These four brothers are the ancestors 
of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their names are — 

1. Sayyid Dand, who settled in the mauza- of Tihayiptir, 

2. Sayyid Abulfazl, who settled in the qaghali of Chliaibanurci 

3. Sayyid Abulfizail, wlio settled in the mauzcd of Kundli. 

4. Sayyid Uajmuddm Husain, who settled in the maw/M of Jimjar, 

These four places are said to lie near Patiala in the Panjah, and have given rise 
to the names of the four branches. Instead of Oliliathmvdri, the name of the second 
branch, the MSS. have also Clihairaudi, or Q'Od Jagnm 

instead of Jhujari, although no explanation is given of these 

alterations. 

From Patiala, the four brothers went to the Buab between the Ganges and Jam- 
nah, from where a branch was established at Bilgram in Audh. 

The etymology of Idrlia is stated to he uncertain. Some derive it frrm hdld}% 
outside, because the Sayyids excamped outside the imperial camp ; some from hdrali 
imam, the twelve Imams of the SM’ahs, as the Sayyids were Shiahs ; some derive it 
from twelve {bar ah) villages which the family held, just as the district of Baland- 
shahr, Tahcil Amipshahr, is said to contain a hdrlia of Patlians, i. <?. 12 villages be- 
longing to a Pathau family ; and others, lastly, make it to he a corruption of the 
Arabic ahrdr, pious. 

The descendants of S. Baud settled at JDhdsiri; and form the Tlliamjmrz hYmch, 
those of S. Abulfazl at Samhalliarah, and form the Chhathanuri or Chhatrauri brandj ; 
those of S.AhuUazall went to Majharah, and are the Kundlhvals ; and those of S. 
Uajmuddin occupied Bidauli, and form the Jhujari, or Jagnen, branch. 

A. The Tihanptlns* 

The eighth descendant of S. Baiid was S. Khan Qir (?) He had four 

sons — 


^ The word occurs also in the lists 
of Pathan nobles in the Tdrihli i Fi~ 
rdzsJidhi, The title qirbak, which 

is mentioned in the same work,^ appears 
to ho the same as the later or 

50 # 


qiirhegi, the officer in charge 
of the (^iir (p, 116). But the name 
KUn Qir is perhaps wrong ; the MS. 
calls him or Kkwdn 

Mr or KJmdn Qir (.^). 
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1. Safpd 'Unuir Shahid, •^vho settled in Jansatli, a village tlien inlialdted by 
Jats and Brabmiiis. To bis descendants belong the renowned brothers mentioned on 
p. 392, {g). 

The occurrence of the msme 'Umar shews that be, at any rate, was no Sbi’ab. 

2. Ba.gyid who settled at Cbatorab in the Parganali of 

Joli-Jansatb. To bis descendants belongs S. Jalal, who during the reign of ShabjahaiP 
is said to have founded K’barwab Jalalpiir in Tlaqab Sirdbanab, district Mirat’h. 
His son S. Shams left the imperial service ; hence the family declined. He bad two 
sons, Asad "AH and ’All A^gbar, whose descendants still exist in Cbatorab and Jalal- 
pnr respectively. They are very j)oor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined 
family dwelbngs in Cbatorab for Es. 10,000 to the Government for the construction 
of works of irrigation. The buildings in Cbatorab are ascribed to S. Muhammad 
palab Khan, who served in Audb, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Jlimd He settled at Bibari, Muzaffarnagar. He bad six sons — 

J. Sayyid Quth^ whose descendants occupy the village of Bilaspiir in the Mu- 
zaffarnagar District. Prom this branch come the Eatlieri Sayy ids. 

11. S. Sultan, whose descendants bold Sirdbaoll 

HI. 8. Y'imcf, whose posterity is to be found in Bibari and Dbalnab (one MS. 
reads Dulalnah). 

IV, and F. S. Jmi and S, bad no offspring. 

VI. S, Napirtiddm, To bis descendants belongs S. Khan Jaban i Sbabjabani, 
p. 392 (cZ.). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second founder of their 
family. His first son, S. Mangur built Man^iirpur, and bis descendant bold now- 
a-days Man^urpiir and ICbatauli ; bis second son Muzaffar Klidn [Sber Zaman] built 
Muzaffarnagar, where bis descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad, He settled at in Joli-Jansatb, where bis descend- 
ants still are. The MSS. mention Tatar If ban, and Diwan Yar Muhammad Khan 
as having distinguished themselves in the reign of Aurangzib. 

JB. The Chhathanuri, or Ckhdirmiri, Clan. 

One of the descendants of S. Abulfazl is called S. Hasan Pakbrucldin who is said 
to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalbarab, the rajahs of which place were 
on friendly terms with the family. His son, S. Nadbab, is said to have bad four sons— 

J. Sayykl 'AU. 

II, Sai/yid Ahmad, a descendant of whom, S. Rausban ’All Khan, served under 
Muhammad Shah. 

III, S, Tdjiiddhi, whose son, S. ’Umaij settled at KakrauH. 

IV, S. Sdldr (perhaps the same on p. 392, 1. 11 from below), who bad two sons 
B. Haidar Khan, and S. Muhammad Eban. The descendants of the former settled at 
5Iiranpur, which was founded by Hawab B. Sbabamat Ifban, evidently the same as 
on p. 392, {1. 10). S. Muhammad Khan settled at KTatoraii (“ a village so called be- 


^ The Fddishdhndmah, though very mi- died of bis wounds received in the fight 
nute, does not mention S. J alal and S. Shams, at Bhaironwal {vide No. 99). ^ , 

A 8. Jaldl is mentioned Tuz,, p. 30. He j * 
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cause it was at first inliabited by KaitW’). Among bis descendants are S. Nuf rat 
Yar Khan, (p. 392), and Ruknnddaulah. 

O. The Kwidli'wdls. 

S. Abul Fazail settled at Majbarab^ wliicli is said to have been so called, because the 
site was formerly a jungle oimunj grass. The MSS. say that many Sayyids of the 
branch are Tnafqud-idlcliahar, i. e., it is not known what became of them. The 
Klin dll wals which now exist, are said to be most uneducated and live as common 
labourers, the condition of Majharah being altogether deplorable. 

The Kundliwals are now scattered over Majharah, Hashimpur, Tang,^ Tan- 
derah, &c. 

D. The Jagneris^ 

The son of S. Kajmuddm, S. Qamaruddin, settled at Bidauli. A descendant of his, S. 
Fakhruddin left BidauH and settled at in Joli-Jansath, and had also zamindarls 
in Chandanri Chandaurah, Ttilsipur, and K’hari. How-a-daj^s many of this branch are 
ill Bidauli, Tlaqah P4nlpat, and Dihli. 

The chief places where the Sayyids of Barha still exist are — Miranpur, K’hatauli, 
Muzaffarnagar, Joli, Tas-ha, Bak’herah, Majharah, Ohataurah, Samhalharah, Tang, 
Bilasinir, Mornah, Sirdhaoli, Kilaodah, Jansath. 

After the overthrow of the Tihanpiiri brothers [p. 392, (y. ) ], many emigrated. 
Sayyids of Barha exist also in Lak’hnau, Bareli, ’Anwlah, in Audh ; also in iSTaginah, 
Maiman, and Chandpur in the Bijnor district. A branch of the Joli Sayyids is 
said to exist in Purniah (Bengal), and the descendants of the saint ’Abdullah Kirmani 
of Birbhum claim likewise to be related to tbe Barha Sayyids. 

During the reign of Aurangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed Sunni 
tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat i Barha under Muhammad Shah {vide Elphin- 
stone, Yth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous light at Bhasi 
which lies on the K’hatauli road, where the Sayyids were defeated by the Imperialists, 
and robbed of the jewels and gold vessels which their ancestors during their palmy 
days had collected. 


^ As this place is said to have been 
founded by Hizabr Kliaii [p. 392, (c.)] 
it would seem as if this Sayykl also was 
a KundKwaL His brother, S. ’Alam 
perished with Prince Shuja’ in Arracan ; 
and it is noticeable that of the 22 com- 
panions of the unfortunate jj^dnce, ten 
were Barha Sayyids, the remaining 
twelve being Mughnls. 

The value of the above-mentioned two 
Urdu MSS. lies in their geographical 
details and traditional information. A 
more exhaustive History of the Sadat 


i Barha, based upon, the Muhammadan 
Historians of India, — now so accessible 
— and completed from inscriptions and 
sanads and other documents still in the 
possession of the clan, would be a most 
welcome contribution to Indian History, 
and none are better suited for such a 
task than the Sayyids themselves. 

There is no doubt that the Sayyids 
owe their renown and success under 'the 
Timurides to the lumdiiwals, who are 
the very opposite of mafqikl-idkhcdMr. 
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78. ’AtadixUaliKha'nMugliiil. 

I cannot find the name of tliis grandee in the 3fadsir or the TahttfjcU. lie has 
been mentioned above, p. 309, 1. 21. Akbar s marriage with his daughter displeased 
Bairam, becairse ’Abdullah’s sister was married to Kamran, of whose party Bairam 
believed him to be. When Bairam, during his rebellion (p. 317 ), marched from Bjpalpur 
to J alindhar, he passed over Tiharah, where ’Ahdullah defeated a party of his friends 
under Wall Beg (p. 329, !No. 24). 

’Abdullah Khan Mughil must not be confounded with ’Abdullah Khan Uzbalc 
(Ko. 14). 

77. SKaikh Muhammad i Bukhari, 

He was a distinguished Hindustani Sayyid, and maternal uncle {tugJidi) to 
Shaikh Farid i Bukhari (Ko. 99j. Akbar liked him for his wisdom and faithfulness. 
Fattu Khaoah Khali Afghan handed over the Fort of Chanar to Akbar, through the 
mediation of Shaikh Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gave him a in Ajmir, and ordered him to take 
charge of Shaikh Mu’in i Chishtfs tomb, as the Icliddims were generally at feud about 
the emoluments and distribution of vows presented by pilgrims. Kor had the efiicacy 
of their prayers been proved, though they claimed to possess sufficient infiueiice with 
God to promise ofispriug to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaikh M. was attached to the corps under Mirza ’Aziz {Ko. 
21), Avhom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadahad. After the Emperor’s victory at 
Sarnal, Ibrahim Mirza joined Husain Mirza, Shah Mirza, and ’Aqil Mirza, at Patan 
(Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled with them, he left them, and invaded the District of 
Agrah. The other three Mirzas remained in Patan, and entered into a league with 
the Fuladi party {mde Ko. 67). Mirza ’Aziz had been re-inforced by the MMwah 
contingent under Qntbuddin (No. 28), Shah Budagh (No. 52), and Matlah Khan 
(No. 83). His army was further increased by the contingent of Shaikh M., whom 
Akbar had ordered to move from Dholqah to Surat. Mirza ’Aziz Kokah left Sayyid 
Hamid (No. 78) in AhmadabM, and moved against the Mirzas in Patan, The Mirzas 
and Shei* Khan Fdladi, however, wished to delay the fight, as their reinforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Khan sent proposals of peace through Shaikh M. to M. ’Aziz. 
Shah Budagh advised M. ’Aziz not to listen to them, as the enemies only wished to 
gain time, and ’Aziz drew up his army. Ho himself, Shah Budagh, MuTnuddiii i 
Farankhudi (No. 128), Ma’^iim Khan and his son, and Matlab Khdn (No. 83J stood in 
the centre {qoV ) ; Qutbuddin (No. 28), and Jamaluddiu Inju (No. 104), on the right 
wing ; Shaikh Muhammad, Murad Khan (No. 54), Shah Muhammad (No. 95), Shah 
Fakhruddfn (No. 88), Muzaifar Mughul, Payandah (No. 68), Ilaji Khan Afghan, 
and the son of Khawa 9 Khan, on the left wing ; Dastam Khan (No. 79), Naurang 
Khan [vide p. 334), Muhammad Quii Toqbai (No. 129), and Mihr ’All Sildoz (No. 
130), led the van {hardwal); Baz Bahadur (No. ISS) occupied the Altimasli (between 
the van and the commander) ; and Mirza Muqim and Chirgis Khan formed the reserve 
behind the centre. The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khan Fuladi and 
Junaid i Kararani ; the right wing by the three Mirzas ; the left wung by IMuhammad 
Khan (Sher Khan’s eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; and their van was led by Badr Khan, 
younger son of Sher Khan. The battle then commenced in the neighbourhood of 
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Patan, IStli .Ramazan, 980 (22nd January, 1573}.^ The left win^ of the Imperialitsts 
was defeated by the Mirzas. Murad Khan (Ko. 54) preferred to look on. Shiili 
Muhammad (Ko. 96) was wounded, and carried off by his men to Ahmadabad. Shaikh 
Muhammad himself was killed with several of his relations, as the son of Sayyid Baha- 
uddin, and Sayyid Ja’hir, brother of Shaikh Band (Ko. 99). The Mirzas also fell upon 
Shah Pakhruddiii and repulsed him. Qiitbuddin even was hard pressed, when M. 'Aziz 
by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to flight. As usual, the soldiers 
of the enemies had too early commenced to plunder. 

Slier Khan fled to Jiinagadh, and the Mirzas to the Bakliiii. 

78. Sayyid Ha'inid i Bukliari. 

Sayyid Hamid was the son of S. Mmin, son of S. Mnbarik. Sa3yid Muharik 
was a G-iijrati Courtier {vide p. 385, note) who, it is said, arrived from Bukliara with 
hut a horse. One day he was attacked by a mast elephant, when he discharged an 
arrow that ’entered the forehead of the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow 
was visible. From this event, the ]ieople of Gujrat swore by S. Mubarik’s ari'ow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When I’timad Khan (Ho. 67) raised Kat’hu to the 
throne, under the title of Muzaflar Shah, S. Muharik got several Mahalls of the Patan, 
Dholqah, and Dandoqah (W. of the Peninsula) Districts. After his death, Dholqah 
and Dandoqah were given to his son, Sayyid Miran, and after him to his grandson 
Sayyid Hamid. 

When Akhar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on 1st Bajab, 089, at Patau, 
Sayyid Hamid iveiit over to him, and was favorably received. During the war of 
MIrza ’Aziz Kokah with the Mirzas { 3 )ide Ko. 77), S. H. was put in charge of Ahmad- 
abad. In the 18th year, Dholqah and Dandoqah were again given hmi as tiiynh 
Subsequent^, he served under Qutbiuldin in Kambbait. 

In the 22iid ^■'ear, he was appointed to Multan, and served in the end of the same 
year with M. Yiisuf Kban i Razawl (Ho. 35), against the Baluchis. In the 25th year, 
w’hen M. Muhammad Hakim invaded Lahoj-, S. H. with the other of tlie 

Panjiih assembled and joined the army of Prince Murad, S. H. commanding the left 
wing. He also served under Akbar in Kabul. On tbe Emperor s return, he was 
]iermitted to go from Sirhind to hisydy/r. 

In the 30th year, he served under Man Singh in Kabul. On his arrival at 
Pashawar, his jagir, S. H. sent most of his men to Hindustan, and lived securely in 
Bigram (on our hlaps, BegJiram), leaving his affairs in the hands of a man of the name 
of Musa. This man oppressed the Mahmand and Gharbah (r) Khail tribes, Svho have 
ten thousand homes near Pashawar. The oppressed Afghans, instead of complaining 
to Akbar, chose Jahilah i Tariki as leader, and attacked S. H. He first resolved to 
shut himself up in Bigram ; but having received an erroneous report regarding the 
strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was defeated and killed (31st year). 
The Madslr says, he was killed in 993. In this fight, forty of his relations and clients 
also perished. The Afghans then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kanuil, son 
of S. H. Ho held it till he was relieved. 

8. KamM, during Akbar ’s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven Hundred, 
and, on the accession of Jahangir, to a Hazariship. He was made Governor of Dillu, 
vice Shaikh 'Abdul Wahhab, also a Bukhari Sayyid {Tuz. p, 35, 1. 8 from below). 
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Kamal served under Farid i Buklferi (ITo. 99) in tlie expedition against Prince Jvhus- 
rail, and commanded tlie left wing in the light near Bhairouwalj rendering timely 
assistance to the Sayyids of Barha who, as was customary, led the van. 

Saijptl Yaqilh, son of S. Xarnal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1000 
liorse, and died in the third year of Shahjahaii s reign. The Madslr sa 3 ’'s, in the 
2 nd year. 

The two lists of ShahjahiWs grandees given in the P ddishcihndmalt (I, h., 
822 ; II, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name of Sa^^yid Baqir, 
who held a Command of Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

79. Bastam Hiia'ia, son of Hustam i Turkistani. 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastam a very unusual name, though 

most MSS. of the and many of the Akharnamah give Rustam, The 

Madsir correctly places his name under the letter D. 

His father's name w^as Eustam. His mother— her name is not clearly written in 
the MSS. of the Madsir and Ahharndniah^ which I have seen, either Isajihah or 
'Bakliyali — w“as a friend of Mahiim Anagah (y/ifeHo. 19), and had free access to the 
Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play -fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam Khan, in the 9th year, served under Mu’izzul Mulk (Ko. 61) against 
'Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), In the 17th year, he served under Mlrza ’Aziz 
Kokah in the battle of Patan {^ide No. 77), distinguished himself in the war with 
Muhammad Husain JM-irza, and got a flag. In the 22 nd year, he was appointed to 
the piihah of Ajmir, and got Eantaiibhiir as tuyul. His administration was praise- 
worthy : he kept down the rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In the 25th year, TJchla, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sur Das, Tiluksi, sons of 
Eajah Bihari Mall’s brother, came mthout permission from the Panjab to Lxmi (?), their 
native town, and caused disturbances. Dastam, from a wish not to be too hard on 
Kachhwaliahs, advised them to returu to obedience ; hut his leniency only rendered 
the rebels more audacious. Akbar then ordered D. to hold out threats, and if this 
was not sufiicient, to proceed against them, D. had at last to do so ; but he did 
it hastily, without collecting a sufficient number of troops. In the fight, ^ the three 


^ The geographical details given in the 
Akbarnamaii are unsatisfactory^. 

Abuliixzl mentions the Qa^baJi (small 
town) of Liini (^^ 5 ^!) a.s the birth-place 

of the Kachhwahah rebels ; the fight, he 
says, took place in a village (mauzcd) of 
the name of Thori^ and Dastam 

died at Sherpiir, which is also called a 
Qa(fiah, But the Akbarnamaii . leaves 
the reader to find out where these three 
places are. The Tahaqdt^ in its list of 
grandees, fortunately says that Dastam 
Khan 'was lulled in the neighbourhood of 
Eantanhhxir, The only places near Kan- 
tanbhur which resemble the above three, 
are Bonnlee, Tobra, and Shergarh, as 
given on the Trig. Map of the Jodhpur 
Territory for 1850. The road from Sher- 


garh (about 4 miles S. E. of Eantanbhiir 
to Boimlee is bisected by the Banas 
Eiver. Itantanbhur lies in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Chambal 
and tlie Banas, and Boiinlee lies about 80 
miles N. W. of it. There are two villa- 
ges of the names of Toltra^ one about 3 
miles S, W. of Bounlee, and the other S. 
of it, on the right bank of the Banas. 
Boimlee^ or Baiinli, would be or 

which will be found below as the 
head of a Parganah in Sirkar Eantan- 


bhiir, and the change of 




to 




is very simple. The greatest difference 
lies in Sherpur and ShercjarJi. 

The Akbarnamaii says, the fight took 
place on the 10 th Aban of the 25th year. 
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nephewR of tliG Ilajali were Idlled. Dastam received a wound from llelila, wlic? hna 
attacked him from an ambush. Wounded as he was, lie attacked ITchla, and killed 
him. Immediately afterwards he fainted and fell from his horse. His men put him 
again 03 i horseback — a usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The 
rebels wore totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpiir. x\khar said that even 
mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he did, because I)., with the 
exception of three years, had never been away from him. 

The Maasir says, he -was a Commander of Three Thousand. Eantanbhur w-as 
then given to Mirza ’Abdurrahim (Ho. 29) as jagir. 

A son of Dastam is mentioned below (Ho. 362). 

80 . Shahba'z Hlia'n i Ivambii. 

Eegarding tbe tribe called Kcmilnl, vide Bcames’ Edition of Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary, 
I, 304. The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Hacaj ) — 

‘ The Afghans are the first, the Kainbiis the second, and the Kashmiris tbe third, 
set of scoundrels’ must be very modern ; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, 
it was certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shahbaz was Haji Ismail, a disciple of the renowned saint 
Bahauddin Zakariya of Multan. Once a beggar asked the saint to give him an ash-* 
raft, or goldmuhr, for the name of every prophet he would mention ; hut as Bahauddin 
could not pay the money, Haji Ismail took the beggar to his house, and gave him an 
Aslirafi for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
Isma il acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was defective, where- 
upon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the Kambiis are proverbial in 
Hindiistan for sagacity and quickness of apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, as bps an- 
cestors had done ; but the excellent way in which he performed the duties of hotivdl 
drew Akbar’s attention to him, and he was made an Amir and appointed 3£ir Tozah 
(quarter master). 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Khan (Ho. 90) fell into disgrace, Sh. was ap- 
pointed Mir BakhsM. In the 21st year, he was sent against the rebels in Jodhpur, 
especially against Kallah, son of Eai Earn, and grandson of Eai Maldeo, and was 
ordered to take Port Siwanali. Shahbaz first took Port Daigiir (r)^, -where a large niini- 
of Eathor rebels were killed ; after this he took Dunarah, from where he ] 3 a.ssed on 
to Siwanah, w^hich on his arrival capitulated (984), 

In the same year, Shahbaz was sent against Eajah Gajpati.^ This Eajah was the 


^ The MSS. have which I can- 

not find on the maps. There are many 
places of a similar name, 8. W. of 
Jodhpur, near which it must lie. Du- 
ncirak (most MSS. have ) lies on 
the right bank of the Luni, S. W. of 
Jodhpiir. Here vShahbaz crossed (’«5wr) 
and went to Bkodnah, which lies H. W. 


S. of Dunarah, about 10 miles from tlif 
left barxk of tbe Liini. 

^ So according to the best MSS 
Stewart^calls him GitjeU/, the Lak’hnai 
Akbarnamah (III,, *140) Kaji, and th< 
Edit. Bibl. Indica of Badaoni, Kacldii 
(p. 179, 284, 285,) and Kahili (p. 237) 
which forms are also found in the 
Lak’hnaii edition of the Akbaimamah. 
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greatest Zamindar in Bihar, and had rendered good services during Miiirim s expedition 
to Bengal. But when Diiud, king of Or isa, invaded Bengal after Mun’im’s death atGaur 
in 983, Gajpati rebelled and plundered several towns in Bihar, Farhat Klian (hTo. 145) 
tuyuldwr of Arab, his son Farhang Khan, and Qarataq Khan, opposed the Eajah, but 
perished in the fight. When Shahbaz approached, Gajpati fled ; hut Sh. follow^ed him 
up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last Jagdespiir, where the w^hole family 
of the Rajah was captured. Sh. then conquered Shergadh, which -was lield by Sii 
Ram, Gajpati’s son. About the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtas. Its 
Afghan commander, Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of 
Junaid i Kararani, had been hard pressed by Muzafiar (Ko. 37} ; he therefore fled to 
Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then repaii’ed to court, 
where ho received every distinction due to his eminent services. 

In the 23rd year (986), Sh. marched against the proud Rana Partah, and be- 
sieged the renowned Fort of Konbhalmir (called on our maps Komalnair, on the 
frontier between Udaipiir and Jodhpur, Lat. 25° 10'). The Rana, unable to defend it, 
escaped in the disguise of a Samidsi, when the Fort was taken. Gogandah and Udaipur 
submitted likewise. Sh. erected no less than 50 t’haiiahs in the hills and 35 in the 
plains, from Udaipur to Piir Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dauda, 
son of Rai Surjan Hada (Ko. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. After this, Sh. 
was sent to Ajmir, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

When the military revolt of Bengal broke out, Sh.' was ordered to go to Bihar ; 
but he did not agree with M. ’Aziz Kokah — ^for Sh. could not bear to he second or third 
— and carried on the war independently of him, defeated Arab Bahadur, and marched 
to Jagdespiir. At that time the report reached him that Ma ^lim Khan Farankhudi 
(No. 157) had rebelled, and Arab Bahadur and Niyahat Khan had joined him, Sh. 
therefore marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultanpiir Bilkari, 25 hos from 
Awadh (Faizabiid). Ma’^um, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. to flight, and followed 
him up, Sh. fighting all the way to J aunpur, a distance of 30 Jeos, Accidentally a 
rumour spread in the army of the enemies, that Ma’^um had been killed, which caused 
some disorder. At this moment, Sh.’s right wing attacked the enemies, Ma’ciim got 
wounded, and withdrew to Awadh (Faizahad). Sh. now pursued him, and seven miles 
from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma’^um could not hold himself 
in Awadh, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. went again to Court, where he was received by the emperor on 
his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gave offence by his pride ; and -when 
once, at a parade, the Bakhshxs had placed the young Mirza Khan (No. 29) above 
him, he gave openly vent to his anger, was arrested, and put under the charge of Rai 
Sal Barbari (No. 106). 

But an officer of Sh.’’s usefulness could ill be spared, and when M. ’Aziz in the 
28th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh, with other Amirs was sent there. 
He followed up Ma’^iim Khan Kabuli to G’horag’hat, and defeated him. He then 
followed him to Bhati (p. 342), plundered Baktarapiir, the residence of ’Isa, took 
Sunnargiinw, and encamped on the, Brahmaputra. ’Isa afforded Ma’^um means and 
shelter ; but being hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace : an 
Imperial officer was to reside as Sunnarganw j ,Ma’ 9 um was to go to Makkah ; and 
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Sli. was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river expecting the 
terms would bo carried out. But the enemies did nothing ; and when Sh. prepared 
to return, his officers showed the greatest insubordination, so that he had to retreat to 
Tandah, all advantages being thus lost. He reported matters to Court, and the 
of Bihar ivere ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed 
up Ma’<?iim. In the 30th year, he and ^adiq Khan {vuh No. 43) quarrelled. Sub- 
sequently, Sh. marched again to Bhati, and even sent a detachment ‘ to Kokrah^^j^S'j.j')^ 
which lies between Orisa and the Dak’hin.* Modhii Singh, the Zamindar of the 
district, ivas plundered, and had to pay tribute. In the 32nd year, when Said (No. 25) 
was made Governor of Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. 
returned to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Kotwal of the ai'iny. He was then 
sent against the Afghans of Sawad ; but he left his duties without order, and was again 
imprisoned. 

After two j-ears he was released, was made ataliq^ to M. Shahriikh, who had been 
appointed to Mai wall and ivas on bis way to Prince Murad in the Dak’hin. During 
the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of Shahr i Nau, Svhicli is called Biirhdndhdd^^ 
asked the Imperialists for protection; hut as they were mostly Sin ahs, Sh., in his 
bigotry, fell upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Xangar i 
J)imd%daJi Imam, the very name of which must have stunk in Sh. s nostrils. The 
inhabitants ‘ seeing that they could not rely on the word of the Mugliuls,’ emigrated. 
The Prince was irritated ; and when Cadiq Khan (No. 43) was appointed his atdUg, 
Sh. left without permission for Mai wall. Akhar gave his jagir to Shahrukh, and trans- 
ferred Shalihaz. 

In the 43rd year, Sh. w’-as sent to Ajmir as Commander of the manqald of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir), whom Akbar lias asked to go from Ilahabad against the Buna. 
But SIi. was now above seventy years old, and as he had been in the habit of eating 
quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from pain in his hands and wrists. He got well 
again, but had in Ajmir another attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th 
year (1008). Salim took quickly possession of Sh.’s treasures, went back to Ilahabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude towards his 
father. ■■■ • • ■ 

Shahhaz had expressed a dying wish to he buried in Ajmir within the hallowed 
enclosure of Mum i Chishti. But the custodians of the sacred shrine refused to com])ly, 
and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, the saint appeared in the dreams of 
the custodians, and told them that Shahhaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero 
was buried inside, north of the dome. 

Shahhaz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. His op- 
position to Akbar 's " Divine Faith' has been mentioned above (p. 188). He would 
neither remove his beard to idease the emperor, nor j>ut the word murid (disciple) 
on his signet. His Simni zeal, no doubt, retarded his promotion as much as his 
arrogance ; for other loss deserving officers held higher commands. He observed 
with great strictness the five daily prayers, and was never seen without the rosary in 
his hand. One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fathimr and seized 
Shahhaz’s hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the or afternoon 
prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun, not to miss the proper 
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tune. Hakim Abul Fath (No. 112) saw it from a distance, and said to Hakim ’Ali 
wko stood near him, “ I shall indeed oall Shahbaz a pious man, if be insists on saying 
tiro prayer, alone as he is with the emperor;” (for the prayer had been abolished by 
Akbar at Court). ‘When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the em- 
peroi.. ^Oh, implied Akbar, “you can pray another time, and make amends for this 
omission. But Sh. drew away his hand from the grasp of the emperor, spi'cad his 
dupattah shawl on the ground, and said not only his prayer, hut also his vinl (vokm- 
tary daily rehgious exercise), Akhar slapping all the while his head, sajdng, ‘ Get up T 
Ahnl Fath stepped up, and interceded for Shahbaz, whose persistency he admired. 

Ahulfazl says that Shahbaz was an excellent and faithful servant ; hut ho 
blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, and people whis. 
pored that he found the Pdras stone {vide Book III, piihah of Malwah). His mili- 
tary contingent was always complete, and in good order during his fights near the 
Brahmaputi'he had 9000 horse. Every Thursday evening, he distributed 100 Ashrufis 
totbe memory of tbe renowned Gbausussiqlain (’Abdul Qticlir i Jilani). To Kam- 
bds be gai'e so much, that no Kambii in India was in had circumstances. 

During ^ the time he was Mir Bakhshi, he introduced the JDcujh law, the most 
important military reform of Akbar 's reign {vide pp. 242, 255, 256), 

Shahhaz’s brother, Kai-amullah, was likewise pious. He died in 1002 at Saronj 
{Macmr).^ The Madnr mentions a son of Shahbaz, Ilhamullah. He was Wdqi'ahnawis 
(p. 258) of the Sirkiir of Baglanah, where he died. 

The Tusmk (p. 248) mentions another son of his, Eanhaz Khan, who during the 
mgn of Shdhjahdn was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. He was, in the 
3th year, BahlisM and Wdsi’a&nams of the coiqis which was sent to Bangash. He 
held the same rank in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign.* 

81 . Darwi'sB MtOiainmad. Uzbak. 

The Maasir says nothing about this grandee ; the MSS. of the Tahaqat merely 
say that he was dead in 1001. • i J 

„. (Lucknow Edition, II, p, 137) we see that he was a 

triend of Bairam. He was sent by Bair&n together with Muzaffax ’Ali (No. 37, and 
p. 317, 1. 3) to Sher Muhammad Diwdnah, who despatched both fettered to Com-t 

His name occm-s again in the AhUmdmah (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 2.50, -where 
lor JDarwish Uzlak iLlmdjali, read Barwuh Uzbak o Muzaffar Klm&jal). From 

the fact that Abnlfazl has given his name in this list, it is evident that Akbm- pardoned 
Jnm oa Bairani s sabmission. 

82. Shaikh Ibra'bi'm, sou of Sbaiklx M4sa, elder brother of Shaikh 

balm of Fatlipur Sikri. 


Ranbaz Ivban is wrongly called 
Khikn m tbe Ed. Eibl ladica of the l^iidi- 
sbabn. I, b., p. 314; but in II, p. 740, of 
me same work, Mcmhdii K%dn. as in tbe 
Tnzuk. 

Sayyid Abmad’s edition of tbe Tm%k, 
p. 159y says that Eanbiisss name was 


hlmhullali ; but this is a most extra- 
ordinary name, and therefore likely to he 
wiong It should perhaps be Ilahibidlah, 
in the bjt of Akbar’s grandees in the 
present (in 

1001) febahbaii is Mir Bakhshi of Mai- 
wan. 
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His ilitlier, Shnikli Miis/i, lived a retii^d life in Sikn. As Akbar Lad at first 
310 cMldren, be asked the Sikn Shaikhs to pray for kim, which they did; and as at 
that time one of Akbar’s wives became pregnant (with Salim), Akbar looked upon 
the Shaikhs with particular favor. To this lucky circumstance, the Sikri family owes 
its elevation. 

Shaikh Ibrahim lived at first at Oourt, chiefly in the service of the princes. 
In the 22nd year, he was made T’hanahdar of Ladhii, and suppressed the disturbances. 
In the 23rd year, he was made Governor of Fathpur Sxkri. In the 28th year, he 
served with distinction under M. 'Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and was 
with Yazir Khan (No. 41) in his expedition against Qutiu of Orisa. When Akbar, 
in the 30th year w^ent to Kabul, be was made Governor of Agrah, which post he 
seems to have held till his death in 999 (B6th year). 

According to the Tabaqdt, he was not only the brother, but also the son-in-law 
of Shaikh Salim i Sikriwal. 

83. ’AbdiH Matlab Kha'n., son of SMh Bud^li KMn (No. 52). 

The Madsir makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five Hundred. 

'Abdul Matlab accompanied Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17) on his expedition to 
Mirt’ha. In the lOth year, he served together with his father under Mn'izzulmulk 
(No. 61) against Iskandar and BahMur Khan, and fled from the battle-field of 
Khairabad (pp. 372, 382). In the 12th year, he served under Muhammad Qiili Khan 
Barlas (No. 31) against Iskandar Khan in Audh, He then retired to his ttiydl 
in Malwah, 

In the 17th year, he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. 'Aziz Kokah and was pre- 
sent in the battle of Patan (p. 396). In the 23rd year, when Qutbuddin’s men (No. 
28) brought Muzaftar Husain Mirza from the Dakliin to Court, 'Abdul Matlab at- 
tached himself as convoy, and saw the Mirza safely to Court. In the 25th year, ho 
accompanied Isma il Qiili Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against Niyahat Khan 
'Arab, In tbe following year, be received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Daulat, son of 'Ali Dost. He ivas, however, subsequently pardoned, aad was put in 
command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. In tbe 27th year, 
Akbar honored him by being his guest in Kalpi, his jagir. 

In the Both year, he accompanied M. 'Aziz Kokah to the Dak’hin, and was sent, 
two years later, against Jalalah Tariki, the Afghan rebed. One day, Jalalah fell upon 
the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded by Beg Niirin Khan (No. 212), 
Salim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroyah Khan (No. 168). They -were in time assisted 
by Muhammad Quli Beg, and routed Jalalah, ivho escaped to the mountains. 'Abdiil- 
matlab had not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take paid in the 
fight." He seems to have taken this to heart; for when the victorious army returned 
to Bangasli, he had an attack of madness and was sent to Court. He died soon after. 

His son, Sherzad, was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 200 
horse. 

84. rtiba'r Kha'n, the Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was 'Amhar. He was one of Babar's 
Eunuchs, When Humayiiii left Qandahar for 'Iraq, he despatched I'tibar and others 
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to eonduet Mavyara Makmii (Ikbar s mother) to his camp. In 952, he left Kahn! 
and joined the emperor, who attached him to Prince Akbar s suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar's reign, he accompanied Akbar s mother and the other 
Begums from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed him Governor of Dihli, where he died. 

He must not he confounded with No. 86. 

85. Ba'jah Bi'r Bal [Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesh Das {Mctdsir ; the Ed. Bihl. Indica 
of Baddoni, II. p. 161, calls him Brahman JDds), and was a Bhdt, or minstrel, a class of 
men whom the Persians call hddfarosh, ‘ dealers in encomiums.’ He was very poor, 
hut clear-headed, and remarkable for his power of apprehension. According to Bada- 
oni, he came soon after Akhar’s accession from Kalpi to Court, where his homnots in 
a short time mado him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kah Bd% or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,^ and had him 
constantly near himself. 

In the 18th year, Eajah Jai Cliaud of Nagarkot, who was at Court, happened to 
displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nagarkot was given to Kab Eai as jagir. 
He also received the title of Eajah Bir Bar. But Jai Chand’s son, Budh Chand (or 
Budhi Ch., or Badi Ch., — the MSS, differ) shut himself up in Nagarkot, and Husain 
Quli Khan (No. 24) was ordered to conquer it. The invasion of Ibrahim Husain 
Mfrza, as related above, forced Husain Quli to raise the siege, and Bir Bar, in all 
probability, did not get his jagir. He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to 
Patau and Ahmadabad, 24th Eabf II, 981. (Vide note to No. 101.) 

He was often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year, he was sent with Eai 
Lon Karan to Diingarpiir, the Eai of which town was anxious to send his daughter to 
Akbar’s Harem, In the 28th year, again, B. B. and Zain Kokah (No. 34) conducted 
Eajah Earn Chand (No. 89) to Court. 

Bir Bar spent his time chiefly at Coiii't. In the 34tli year, Zain Khan Kokah 
marched against the Yusufzais in Bijor^ and Sawad ; and as he had to ask fbi* 
reinforcenieuts, Bir Bar was sent there together with Hakim Ahul Path (No. 112). 
It is said that Akhar determined by lot whether Ahulfazl or Bir Bar should go, and 
the lot fell on the latter, much against Akhar’s wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 204, 344J. Bir Bar and 
nearly 8000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat — the severest defeat which 
Akhar’s army ever suffered.^ 

How Akbar felt Bir Ear’s loss, has been mentioned on p. 205. There is also a 
letter on this subject in Abiilfazl’s Malctubdt. 

The following passages from Badaoiu (Ed. Bibh Ind., pp. 357, 358) are of interest — 

“Among the silly lies— they border on absurdities— which during this year 


^ Just as Jqtlh Rdli the (Hindu) 
Court Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet 
Laureate [Paizi] had the title of Malika 
mh^'hu\ird, or ‘ King of Poets.’ 

® On p. 344, read Bljor for Waijtir^ 

® A similar catastrophe befell Aurang- 


zib, when several thousand soldiers of 
, the army commanded by Ainm Khaii 
were killed in the Khaibar Pass, on the 
3rd MuhaiTam, 1083, or 21st April, 1672. 
Madsir i ^ A' Imngirt, p. 117. Vide Jour- 
nal A. B. Bengal, for 1862, p. 261. 
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(995) were spread over tlie country, was tlie rumour that Bir Bar, the accursed, was 
still alive, tliough in reality lie had then for some time been burning in the seventh 
hell. The Hindus by whom His Majesty is sarrounded, saw how sad and sorry he 
was for Bir Bar’s loss, and invented the story that BirBar had been seen in the hills 
of Hagarkot, walking about with Jogis and Sannasis. His Majesty believed the ru- 
mour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account of the defeat 
wdiich he had suffered at the hands of the Yusufzais ; and it was, besides, quite pro- 
bable that he should have been seen with Jogis, inasmuch as he had never cared for 
the wwld. An Ahadi was therefore sent toHagarkot, to enquire into the truth of 
the rumour, when it was proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

“ Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been seen at Kalin- 
jar (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector of the district stated that a 
barber had recognized him by certain marks on his body, which the man had distinctly 
seen, when one day Bir Bar had engaged him to rub his body with oil ; from that time, 
however, Bfr Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to court ; and the Hindi! Krori (collector) got hold of some poor innocent 
traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in concealment, giving out 
that he was Bfr Bar. The Krori could, of course, send no barber to Court; he 
Iherefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid detection, and reported that it was Bir 
Bar in reality, but he had since died. His Majesty went actually through a second 
mourning ; but he ordered the Krori and several others to come to Court. They were | 

for some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty before, 
and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical skill and 
poetical talent. His short verses, hon-mots, and jokes, are still in the mouths of the 
people of Hindiistaih 

The hatred which Badaom, Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), and other pious Muslims 
shewed towards Bir Bar {vide pp. 183, 188, 192, 199, 204) arose from the belief that 
Bir Bar had influenced Akhar to abjure Islam, 

Bir Bar’s eldest son, Ldlali^ is mentioned below among the commanders of Two 
Hundred (No. 387). He was a spendthrift ; and as he got no promotion, and his 
property was squandered away, he resigned court life, and turned in order to 
live free and independent (end of 46 th year). 

86. IkMa's Kha'n I’tibar, the Eunuch. 

The Madsir does not give his name. The list of Akhar s grandees in. the 
Tahaqdt has the short remark that Ikhla^ Khan was a Eunuch, and held the rank 
of a Commander of One ThousamL 

87 . Balia'r Khan'll, (Muhammad) Aqghar, a servant of Humayun. 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read BaJiddicr 

Khan. The Madsvr does not give Ms name. The Hst of the Tabaqat mentions a 
* Bahar Khan, a Kha^ah Khail Afghan|pho held a command of Two Thousand.’ Bahar 
Khan Khaqah Khail is also mentioned in several places in the Akbarnamah. He 
is therefore most probably the same as given by.Abulfazl in this list. Perhaps we 
have to read Bahar Khdn, instead of Bahar Khan ; vide No. 407. The notice in the 
Tabaqat implies that he was dead in 1001, 
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88. Slia'li Faklimddfn, son of Mir Q‘Mm, aMiisawf Sayyid of Ma,sli]iad, 

Sliali Faldiriiddin came, in 961, with Humayun to India.. In the 9th year ol' 

Akbar’s reign, he served in the army which was sent against 'Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
(No. 14), InthelOthyear, he was in manqala^ or advance corps, commanded 
by Khan i Kalan (No. 16). When Akbar arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F. and 
Hakim ’Ainulmulk to Mir Abu Tnrab and I’timad Khan (No. 67). On the road he 
foil in with the former, and went to I’timad whom he likewise induced to pay his 
respects to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of M, 'Aziz Kokah (No. 21) and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). He was also among the grandees who 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march to G-ujrat (p. 325, note, where according to 
the we have to read 24 !#/a II., for 4^7* I). After this, he 

was made Governor of Ujjain, and received the title of Naq^abat KJicm^ In the 
end of the 24th year, he was made Governor of Patan (Gujrat), vice Tarson 
Muhammad Khan (No. 32), where he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, 
died (986, TahaqcU), 

89, Ea'jah Ea'm Chand Baghelah. 

A few MSS. read Bhagelali, which form Tod says is the correct one. Baglielah, 
however, is the usual spelling. 

Earn Chand was Eajah of Bhat’h (or BJiattahi as the Madsir spells it). Among 
the tlii'ec great Eajahs of Hindustan, whom Babar mentions in his Memoirs, tlie 
Eajahs of Bhat'h are the third. 

Earn Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer Tansm, regard- 
ing whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this book. His fame had reached 
Akbar ; and in the 7th year, the emperor sent Jalaluddin Qurchi (No. 213) to Bhath, 
to induce Tansin to come to Agrah. Earn Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse 
Akbar s request, sent his favorite with his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agrah, and the first time that Tansin performed at court, the Emperor made him a 
present of two lak’hs of Eupees. Tansin remained with Akbar. Most of his composi- 
tions are written in Akbar s name, and his melodies are even now-a-days everywhere 
repeated by the jieoplo of Hindustan. 

When A9af Khan (I.) led his expedition to Gadha (p. 367),® he came in con- 
tact with Earn Chand ; but by timely submission the Eajah became * a servant’ of 
Akbar. In the 14th year, Earn Chand lost Fort Kalinjar, as related on p. 369. He 
sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, hut from distrust would not pay his respects person- 
ally. In the 28th year, therefore, when Akbar was at Shahabad, he ordered a corps 
to march to Bhat’h ; but Bir Bhadr, through the influence of several courtiers, pre- 
vailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to Ms father and convey him to court. 
Eajah Bir Bar and Zain Kokah were selected for this office, and Earn Chand came at 
last to court, where he was well received. 

E, Ch. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of Eajah. But 
on his way from court to Bhat’h, he fell from his palanquin, and died soon after, in the 
^ 

^ The Lucknow Edition of the Alchar- ^ On p. 3G7, Bdtn Chanel is by mis- 
ndmali (HI., p, 222) calls him lihaqih- take called Mam Ohandr, 

, KMn (?). 
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38th jQBi' (1001; p. 358). His suddeti death led to disturhancos in Bandhii ot 
which Bikramajitj a young relation of Bam Ghand, had taken possession. Akhar 
therefore sent Eajah Patrchis (No. 196) with troops to Bandhu, and the Mughnls^ 
according to custom, erected throughout the district military stations {flutnalis). At 
the request of the inhabitants, Akhar sent Ismail Quli IChan (No. 46) to Bandhii, to 
convey Bikramajit to court (41st year), their intention being to prevent Baudhii from 
being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; he dismissed Bikramajit, and after a 
siege of eight months and several days, Bandhu was conquered (42nd year). 

In the 47th year, Durjodhan, a grandson of Bam Chand, was made Bajah of Ban- 
dlni. In the 21st year of Jahangir s reign, Amr Singh, another grandson of Biiin Chand, 
acknowledged himself a vassal of DihH. In the Sth year of Shahjahan, when "Abdul- 
lah Khan Bahadur marched against the refraetoxy zamindar of Eataiipiir, Amr Singh 
brought about a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Aiuip 
Singh. In the 24th year, when Bajah Bahar Singh Bandelah, Jagirdar of Chauragadh, 
attacked Aimp, because he had afforded shelter to Dairtim, a zamindar of Chauragadh, 
Anixp Singh, with his whole family, -withdrew ftom Bewa (which after the destruc- 
tion of Bandhu had been the family seat) to the hills. In the 30th year, how- 
ever, Sayyid palahat Khan, Governor of Ilahabad (vide p. 392) condimted him 
to Court, where Aniip turned Muhammadan. He was made a Commander of Three 
Thousand, 2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhu and the surrounding districts. 

90. LasBkar Xha'iij Muliammad Husain of Khurasan. 

He was Mir JBakshi and Mir ^Arz. In the 11th year, Muzaffar Khan (Ko. 37 ) 
had him deposed. In the 16th year, he came one day drunk to the Darhar, and 
challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished him by tying him to the tail 
of a horse, and then put him into prison. 

He was subsequently released, and attached to Mun im’s Bengal corps. In the 
battle of Takaroi (p. 375), he was severely wounded. Though his wounds commenced 
to heal, he did not take sufficient care of his health, and died, a few days after the 
battle, in Orisa. 

He is mentioned as having had a contingent of 2,000 troopers {Madsirf 1,000). 

The Madsir has a long note in justification of the extraordiuaiy Y>unishinent, 
which Akhar indicted on him. 

The title of Lashkar Khan was conferred by Jahangir on Abul Hasan Mash- 
hadi, and by Shahjahan on Jdn Kisar Khan Yadgar Beg. 

81 . Sayyid Ahiuad of Barlia. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid Mahmiid (p. 392). In the 17th year, he 
served in the manqcdd, which, under the command of Khan i Kalan (Ko. 16) was sent 
to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, he was ordered with other Amirs to 
j)ursue the sons of Sher Khan Buladi (p. 396), who had removed their families and 
property from Patan to Idar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of the 
Imperialists. When Akbar afterwards^ encamped at Patan, he gave the town to 
Mirza "Abdurrahim (No. 29), but appointed S, A. as Governor. In the same year, 
Muhammad Husain Mirza, Shah Mirza, and Sher Khan Puladi, besieged Patan; 
but they dispersed on the ai)proach ofM. "Aziz. 

In the 20th year, S. A. and his nephews S. Qasim and S, Hashim quelled the 
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disturbances in which Jalaluddin Qurcbi (Ko. 213) had lost his life. In 984, he 
served under Shahhaz Khan (Ko. 80) in the expedition to Si wan ah. According to 
the Tahaqdt, which calls him a Commander of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

Abulfazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 289, 1. 4 from below. 

Sayjid Ahmad’s son, S* Jamdluddm, was killed by the untimely explosion of a 
mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 368), 

This S. Jamaluddm must not be confounded with the notorious S, Jaraaluddin 
who was executed in 993 II, 345). He was a grandson of S. Mahmud 

(No, 75), S. Qasim being called his nncle. 

92. Ka'kar ’ All' XbLa'n i Ohishti 

He came with Humayiin to Hindustan. In the 11th year (973), he was sent 
together with Shah QuK Naranji (No. 231) to G-adha-Katangah, because Mahdi 
Qasim Khan (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. Kakar served also under 
Mu’izzul-Mulk (No. 61), and was present in the battle of ’Khairabad, He took part 
in the bloody fight at Sarnal (middle of Sha’ban, 980; mde p. 333j. He was then 
attached to Mun’iin’s corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during* which he and 
his son were killed (end of 981 ; Iffadstr, 980). 

93. Ka'i Kalya Mall, Zammdar of Bikanir. 

He is the father of Bai Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned above, p. 357, 

94. Ta'hir Klia'n, Mir Karagliat, son of Mir Kliurd, who was (ddluq 
to Prince Hindiil. 

His name is not given in the Madsir* Tha Tahaqdt merely says that he was 
a grandee of Humayun, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the rank of a Com- 
mander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, he had a son Bdqi Khan, 
who likewise served under Akbar. 

Prom the Akharndmah (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 274) we see that he was one of 
Akbar s companions. Together with Pastam Khan (No. 79), Qutiuq Qadam Khan 
(No, 123), Peshrau Khan (No. 280), Hakim ul Mulk, Muqhil Klian, Sbimal Kluin 
(No. 154), be assisted in tbo capture of tbe wild and mad Kbwajab Mu’azzam, 
brother of Akhar’s mother. 

95. Shall Muhammad Kha'n of Qalat. 

As Qalat belongs to Qandaliar, be is often called Sbah Muhammad Khan i 
Qandahan. The Madsvr says, that the name of the town of Qahit is generally spelt 
with a (3*9 Hazarahs pronounce Kaldt, with a K. 

Shah Muhammad Khan was a friend of Bairam, and was with him in Qandaliar, 
which Humayun had given Bairam as jdgvr, Bairam, however, left it entirely in 
S. M.’s hands. Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was then Covernor of Dawar, and had 
bribed several grandees to hand over Qaiidahar to him ; hut S, M. discovered the plot 
and killed the conspirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandaliar. S. M. Icnew 
that he could expect no assistance from Humayun, and wrote to Shah Tahnuisp oi‘ Per- 
sia that it was Huinayun’s intention to cede Qandaluir ; he should therefore send troopH, 
defeat Bahadur, and take possession of the town. Tahmasp sent 3000 Turkman 
troopers furnished by the jdgirddrs of Sxshin, Parah, and Garmsir. Their leader, 
’AH Yar, surprised Bahadur and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could noi; 
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even keep Dtiwar. He iherefove iledto India. S. M. iiad tliuw got vul of one danger ; 
lie treated the Persian Commander witli all submissivenoss, but would not band over the 
town. Shah Tahmasp then ordered his nephew, Sultan Husain Mirza, son of Bahrani 
Mirzti {vide Ho. 8, p. 313), Wall Khalifah Shamlii, and others, to besiege Qandahar* 
The siege had lasted for some time, when Sultan Husain Mirza felt disgusted and 
withdrew. Tahmasp felt annoyed, and sent again Sultan Husain Mirza witli 'AH 
Sultan, Governor of Shiraz, to Qaudahar with positive orders to take the town. *Ali 
Sultan was shot during the siege, and Sultan Husain Mirza remained encamped be- 
fore the town without doing anything. At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime 
had succeeded to the throne, ordered S. M. to hand over Qaudahar to the Persians, 
according to Humayun’s promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahar, observes the author of the Madsir, 
differs from Munshi Sikandar's version in his great work entitled'^ lam dr di Bil'andavi, 
According to that history, Tahmasp, at the very first request of Shah Muhammad, 
sent Sultan Husain Mirza with WaK Khalifah and other nobles to Qandaluir. They 
defeated Bahadur ; but as S, M. would not hand over Qandahar, Tahmasp sent 'AH 
Sultan with a stronger army, and appointed Sultan Husain Elirza governor of Dawar 
and Qandahar. Shah Muhammad held out for six months ; hut as he got no assistance 
from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindiistan. 

Be this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akhar s reign in 
India, was made a Khan, and gradually rose to the rank of a Commander of Two 
Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968), he led the van in the battle near 
Sarangpur, in which Baz Bahadur lost Malwah, and served, in the 9th year, in the 
war against 'Abdullah Khan Uzhak (No. 14), In the 12th year, he was made 
governor of Kot’ha. In the 17tli year, he was among the auxiliaries of Mirza 'Aziz 
Kokah, and was woimde^d in the battle of Patan (p. 396). 

Eegarding ’Adil Khan, S. M. s son, vide below, No. 125. 

96. Ba'i Snrjan Hacla. 

He is often merely called Eai Hada. The Hadas are a branch of the Chauhans. 
The Sirkar of Eantanbhur is called after them JEEddauti, 

Em Suijan was at first in the service of the Eana, and defied the Mughuls, be- 
cause he thought himself safe in Eantanbhur, Akhar, after the conquest of Chitor 
(p. 368), besieged in the end of the 13th year, Eantanbhur, and E. S., despairing of 
holding out longer—the siege having lasted about a month— sent his sons Dauda and 
Bhoj (No. 175) to Akbar’s camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dress of honor. When they were taken behind the tent enclosure to put on 
tlie garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, rushed sword in hand towards the 
audience tent, and Idlled several people, among them Shaikh Bahauddin Majzuh of 
Badaon, but was cut down by one of Muzaffar Khan’s men. As E. S.s sons were 
entirely innocent, the accident did not change AkbaPs goodwill towards them ; and 
he sent them hack to their father. At E. S.’s request, Husain QuH Khan (No. 
24) was then sent to, the Fort and escorted E. S, to the Emperor. ‘ Eantanbhur was 
annexed (Shawwal, 976, or beginning of tbe 14th year), 

E. S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katangah from where, in the 20th year, he 
was transferred to Fort Chanadh (Chunar). 

52 
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Soon iiTlof, DauJa fled and created distarbaiioes iu Bund!. Zain Khiin Kokaii 
(A'o. 34), R. S. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent to Buiuli, which was cou 
nueredm the beginning of 985. After the conqnost, E. S. was made a commander of 

submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shahbaz Khdn 
ip. 400].^ Not long after, Dandg, fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

R. S. served in the 25th year, after Muzaflar’s (No. 37) death, in Bih'ir The 
Madslr does not mention the year of his death. Prom the Tabaqat, it is clear, that 
lie iiaa been dead for some time in 1001. 

For E>. S. s son, Itai Blioj, vide below, No. 175. 

07, Shaliam Kha'n Jaluir. 

Jaldir is tlie name of a Cliaglitai tribe. 

Shabam’s father was Bdba Beg. who had been under Hnnidyiin governor of 

Jaunpur Baba Beg took also part in the battle of Chausa, in which Hnmayun was 

defeated by Sher bhah. The Emperor fled to A'grab, and ordered Baba Beg and other 

S Til I" to rescue the ladies 

Afglian near the imperial tent, 
bhahain Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year- (966), he sensed together with the two 
itTsSlT 'fn 7: n ^^hdn i Sistdni (No. 55), Chahnah 

No. 13) in the Jaunpur District against the Afghans. The war continued till 
madn fifr\r /t hf Khdn, after Bairdm’s death. 

In the 19th yeai-, he served under Mun’im in the Beno-al sud n../..', 

present in « of Takaroi and pnrsued with Todar m: 11 tirlf "hZ: 

(p. 37oj. After Munims death at Gaur (p. 376), the oTandee^ in • 

L; r "? “*'**“' mm (p. S31). I„ 11, 2111 i„ „ 

T wt ?T” '’“I*)- ■“» a,.n (So. 3!) in «88 b.f«» 

TM M W Wvd, h.d.lb.WWlilws.lliEMh ii,.., i 

made Governor of Gadha, and soon after, of Dihli ll the end of H 
accompaniod Sultdn Murad, who conducted M. Sulaimdn (Jo 5 ) to Z ""u th7 

iSr?i"LS“' ““ 

_ ■ In the 43rd year, after a stay of foui-teen years in the Panjdb, Akbar made Dihli 

l. It .. p„w M 21 , 1,, J ^ Ml. 
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inaiKlcd. Two years later, lie served in the A^slr war, and died during tbe siege </; i iuii 
ibrt, ZI Ilajjah, 1009. 

The TcchaqcU says that Shaham Khan was in 1001, a Comni-tmder o[‘ Two 
Thousand. 

The mentions two other Jalair Grrandees--- 

1. Siiltdn Utmki Klum Jaldir. He was mentioned above, p. 3S1, I 2. 

2. Mithamiiiacl Khan Jaldir. The says of him, Mie is an old Amir, 

and is at present (1001) mad.’ He served under Khan Zamaii in the war with Henuh 
In the beginning of the 4th year, all three Jalairs served under Khan Zamau against 
the Afghans in the Jaunpur District. 

98. A'saf Kha'ii (III.), [Mirza Qiwtouddin] Ja’far Beg^ Ba- 

cli’iizzaman of Qazwiii. 

His father Mirza Badi’uzzaman was the son of Agha Mulla Dawatdar of Qazwin 
(mcle p. 369). M. Badi’, during the reign of Shah Talunasp, had been vazir oi' 
Kashan, and Ja’far had also been introduced at the Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akhar’s reign (985), Ja’far Beg came to India, and was pre- 
sented to Akbar by his uncle M. Ghiasuddin ’All A^af Khan II. (Ko. 126), on his 
return from the Idar expedition. The new Ddgli law having then been introduced 
{vide p. 242), Akbar made Ja’far a Commander of Twenty (BisU) and attached him 
to the Bdhhilis (_p. 232) of his uncle. According to Baddoni (HI., 216) people 
attributed this minimum of royal favour to the malice of Ja’far s uncle.' The post 
was so low, that Ja’far threw it up in disgust, and went to Bengal, to which province 
Muzatfar Khan (No. 37) had just hfien appointed governor. He was with him, when 
the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with Shamsuddiii i Khati 
(No. 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja’far and Shams found means to escape, the 
former chiefly through his winning manners. On arriving at Eathpur, Ja’far met 
with a better reception than before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two 
Thousand, and got the title of digaf Klidn. He was also ap)pointed Mir Baklishi, vice 
Qazi ’All. In his first expedition, against the Bana of Udaipiir, A^af was successful. 

In the 32nd year, he was appointed T’hanahdar of Sawad (Swat), vice Isma'li (^uli 
Khan, who had been reprimanded (p. 361, where for Waijur read Bijor), In the 
37th year, Jalalah Baushani fled to ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak, king of Tiiraii ; but 
finding no support, he returned to Terah, and stirred up the AMdi and U'rakzai 
Afghans. Acaf was sent against him, and with the assistance of Zain Khan Kokah, 
defeated Jahilah. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists; his 
women were given to Wahdat ’All, who was said to be Jalalah ’s brother, while the 
other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year, Aeaf was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) having 
been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the J agir holders, of whom Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli (No. 19 i), Muhammad Quli Afsha-r, and Hasan ’Arab, were the most import- 
ant. The cultivation of Zafardn (saffron, wide p. 84) and hunting were declared 
monopolies, and the revenue wuis fixed according to the assessment of Qazi ’All, i. e., 
at one lac of Miavimrs, at 24 dduns each imde^. 346). Acaf only stayed three days 
in Kashmir, and returned to Labor. In the 42nd year, when Kashmir had become ail 
but desolated through the oppressions of the Jagir holders, A^af was made Governor of 
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tlie province. In the 44tL yeai-, (hymning of 100, S), he was appointed Diwchi I kul 
mce Patr Dds (No. 196). ’ 

In 1013, Prince SaKm (Jahdngfo) rebelled against Akhar ; but a reconciliation 
was eflected by Akbar’s mother, and Salim was placed for twelve days under suiweil- 
lanc^ :^er this, he received Gujrdt as tuyul, and gave up the Oilbahs of Ildhabiid 
4 ? P ^ ° during his rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to 

A^al who, moreover, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahangirs accession, A^af was called to court, and appointed atdliq to Prince 
Parwlz, who had taken the command against the Band. The expedition was, however, 
interrupted by the rebelHon of Prince Khusrau. In the 2nd year, lOlS, Jahangir, after 
suppressmgKhusrau’s revolt, left Ldhorfor Kabul, and as Sharif Khdn Amir ul Umard 
remained dangerously ill in India, A^af was made Vakil and Commander of Five 
Thousand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels.^ But he never trusted 
Jahangir, as the Emperor himseK found out after A 9 afs death {Tuzuk, p. 109). 

1 the kings=oftheDak’hinhadbeen restless, 

Md Malik Ambar had seized upon several places in the Bdldg’hdt District. The 
an Khanan, (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done nothing to recover the loss, 
and Jahangir sent Prince Parwlz to the Dak’hin, with Afaf Khdn as atdUq, and the 
most renowned grandees of the Com-t, as Rfijah Man Singh (No. 30), Kbdu Jahdn 
lodi, Khdn i A’zam, (No. 21), 'Abdullah Khdn, “each in himself sufficient for 
the conquest of a country." But incessant drinking on the part of the Prince, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amli-s, spoiled everything, and the 
Mughuls suffered a check and lost their prestige, (p. 326). Not long after, in 1021 
A^af died at Burliaripiir. The TdrihJi of his death is — 

ujlAuLcT 3 uua. iVo. A hundred times Alas ! for A^af Khdn 1 

The Thmi-k (p. 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Agaf Khdn is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was an able 
maneier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been sufficient for him to 
know the contents of a page. He was a great horticulturist, planting and lopping 
off branches with his own hands in his gardens ; and he often transacted business with 
a garden spade in his hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of 
Akhar s disciples (p. 209). He was one of the best poets of Akbar’s ago, an a-o 
most Anitful in great poets. His Masnawl, entitled Ntimdmali, ranks after Nizam’s 
S/itrm Khim'au. Vide below among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

Afaf kept a great number of women, and had a lai-ge family. 

Susans. 1 . Mirea Zain uV Bidm. He was a commander of Eifitoen Hundred. 
500 horse, and died in the second year of Shdhjahdn’s n-ign. He had a son Mirzd 

grandfather was a poet, writing under the same takkalluf (Ja’far), 
He, Zahid Khan Kokah, and M. ShM (Paiffs/id/iaffojffi/j,. Saqi, JfacwV-), son of Saif 


^ It was customary under the Miighul 
Ooveniment to confer a pen-hox or a gol- 
den ^inkstand, or both, as insignia, on 
Biwansv When such officers were de- 
posed, they generally returned the pre- 
seut.s. 


^ Mughul Historians do not like to 
^11 the rulers of the Dak’hin Jcmqs, 
ine word which they generally use,* is 
dimgadar, which is a meaningless title. I 
have not found this title used in histories 
written before the AJkharndmah^ 
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Khan, were such intimate friends, that Shahjahan dubbed them sUi ijib\ Hhe three 
friends/ He later resigned the service, and lived in Agrali on the pension which Shall** 
jahaii granted and Aiirangzib increased. He died in 1094 

2. Sitlirdh KJitm. He was under Shahjahan a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,200 horse, and died in the 13th jear of Shahjahan. 

3. Mirm 'Ali Aggliar. He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle his tongue. 
In the Parendah expedition, he created dissensions between Shah ShujtV and hlaliabat 
Khan. He served in the war against Jujhar Bandelah, and perished at the explosion 
of a tower in Fort Dhamuni, as related in the JPddislidhimiah. He had just been 
married to the daughter of Mu’tamid Khan Bakhshi (author of Iqh din amah 1 
Jahdngiri) ; but as no cohabitation had taken place, Shahjahan married her to 
Khan Dauran. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. MirrA "AnharL He was in the 20th year of Shahjahan a Commander of 500, 

100 horse, • 

The lists of grandees in the ‘Bddislidlmdmali mention two relations of ~ 
1. Muhammad Qdlih, son of Mirza Shahi, brother or ne^ihew of A 9 af. He was a 
Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the second year of Shahjahan’s 
reign. 2. a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

XI. Commanders of One Thousand and Five Htmdred. 

99. Sliaikli Hari'd i BukKa'rf. r 

The Iqhdlndmahi according to the Madsir, says, he belonged to the Musaioi 
Sayyids ; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukhari Sayyid’s trace their descent to 
Sayyid Jalal i Bukhari, seventh descendant of Imam ’Ali Kaqi Alhadi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaikh Farid was Shaikh ’Abdulghaffar of Dihli, who when 
dying desired his family to give up depending on Sayurghal tenures, but rather to 
enter the military service of the kings. This they seem to have done. 

Shaikh Farid was born as Dihli 68). He entered Akhar’s service early. 

In the 28th year, when M. ’Aziz (No. 21) resigned from iU-health the command of the 
Bihar army, S. F. accompanied Yazir Khan (No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bard- 
wan, where Qutld of Orisa had collected his Afghans. Qutlu having made proposals 
of peace, S. F, was ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through 
Qutlu s treachery {vide Stewart s Bengal) . In the 30th year, he was made a Com- 
mander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to a command of 1500. He was 
also appointed Mir Bakhshi, and had also for some time the Fufiar i Tan in his 
charge, i, e., he had to settle all matters relating to the grants of Jagir holders. 

His elevation under Jahangir, was due to the decided support he gave J ahan- 
gir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he obtained over Prince 
Khusrau at Bhaironwal. When Prince Salim occupied Ilalnibad during his rebellion 
against his father, appointing his servants to mangahs and giving them jagirs, Akbar 
favoured Prince Khusrau so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor. Soon 
after, a sort of reconciliation was effected, and Salim s men were sent to Gujrat. When 
Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay outside the Fort of Agrah ; and 
M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) and Eajah Man Singh, who from family considerations 
favoured Khusraii’s succession, placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and 
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asked Sliaikli Earid to take tke command. But Sli. F. did not care for tkeir arrange* 
incuts and went over to Prince SaKm outside, and declared liim emperor, before Akbar ' 
bad closed liis eyes. On the actual accession, S. F. was made a commander of 5000, 
rcctdved tbe title of ^dliihussay' and was appointed Wvr JBahltsM, 

A short time after, on tbe 8tb Zi Hajj all , 1014, Prince Kluisrau suddenly left 
Agrali, and went plundering and recruiting to Labor. Sb. F., with other Bukliarf 
and many Barba Sayyids, was sent after him, whilst Jabangir liimself followed 
soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan Amir ul Umara, and Maliabat Ivlian, who 
were hostile to Sh. F., and took every possible opportunity of slaiicleriiig him. 
Suit an Khusrau had gone to Labor, and besieged the town, when he heard of 
Sh. F.’s arrival with 12000 horse at the Ah i Stdtcmpur. He raised the siege, and 
aiTived at the Biah, which Sh, F. had just crossed. Khusrau was immediately 
attacked. The fight was unusually severe. The Barha and Bukhari Sayyids had 
tc^ bear the brunt of the fight, the former in the van under the command of 
Saif‘ Khan, son of Sayyid Mahmud Khan Kundliwal, (p. 392) and Sayyid Jalal, 
There were about 50 or 00 of the Barha Say^dds opposed to 1500 Badaklishi troopers, 
and had not S. Kamal(p. 397) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of 'Fctdislidh salamdt, the Barha Sayyids would have been cut down to a 
man. Sayyid Saif Khan got seventeen wounds, and S. Jalal died a few days after 
the battle. About four hundred of Khusrau s troopers were killed, and the rest dis- 
persed. Khusrau s jewel-box fell into the hands of the Imperialists. The fight took 
place in the neighbourhood of Bhaironwal.^ In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced 
S. F., and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Parganah of 
the name of Fathabad, and was given Sh. F. as a present. He received, besides, 
the title of Mhirtazd KJuin, and was appointed governor of the pubah of G-ujrat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. j)i‘Gseiitcd Jahangir an immense ruby made into a ring, 
which weighed 1 misqdl, 15 swrklis, and was valued at 25000 Es. As the relations 
of the Shaikh oppressed the people iii Gujrat, he was recalled from Ahmadabtid (Tuztik, 
p. 73), In the 5th year, he was made governor of the Panjab. In 1021, he made 
preparations to invade Kangrah. Ho died at PaPhan in 1025, and was buried at 

^ This title we also find in old inscrip- 
tions, c. (j, in those of Tribeiu and Sat- 
ganw, Hngli District. It means Lord 
of the sword and the pen. 

^ Bliahouwal, on our maps JBhpwwal, 
lies on the road from tlalmdhar to Ani- 
ritsir, on the right bank of the Biah. 

After the defeat, Khusrau lied north- 
wards with the view of reaching Rahtas 
bt‘y 01 ui the right bank of the Jlielmu, 

He had therefore to cross the Hawi, the 
Chanab, and the Jheiam. On coming 
to the Chanab, at a place called Shah- 
pur {'cl very common name in the Panjab), 
he could not get boats. He therefore 
went to Sodharah, which is also men- 
tioned as a place for crossing in the 
Tahaqdt i Ndqiri, — on our maps Sodra, 

K. E. of Vazfrabad — and induced some 


boatmen to take him over. But they 
left him in the lurch, landed him on an 
island in the middle of the Chanab, and 
swam back. This came to the ears of 
the Ciuiudn of iSodharah, and a report 
was sent to Abiil Qasiin TamMn (No. 
199), one of Jalianglr s officers stMtioried. 
at G ujrat (at some distance irorn the right 
hank of the Ciiamib, opposite to Yazii’a- 
bad). He came, took Khusrau irom the 
island, and kept him confined in Gujrat. 
The news of the capture n^ached Jahan- 
gir at Labor on the last Muharram LU15, 
e. 52 days after Khusvau's flight from 
Agrah. On the 3rd pafar, Klmsrau, 
Hasan Beg i Badaklislu"* (No. 107), and 
*AbduiTahim Khai*, were brought to 
Jahangir in the Bagli i Mirza Kamvan. 
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Bibli (Tuz. p. 159). At the time of Ms deatli, lie was a CuiTraiamli*? ufSix Tlioiisaiitl, 
5000 liorse. 

Sa,yyid Alimad, in Ms woilv on tlie antkpiities of Dihli, entitlssi 
AM. 77, says tliat tlie iianie of S. F/s 'Mlier was Sayyid Aliinad i Bukhari. OrFarsd^ 
tomb, he says, nothing is left Init an ai\>ade But he wrongly plaees the 

doatli of the Shaikh hi the Wi i/eap or 1033 A. JI., instead of Id ihe vlrvcaih mtn\ 
OP 1025. Sayyid Ahmad also mentions a AVemi built by Shaikh Farid in i>ihl]k whielt 
has since been, repaired by the English CTOverinnent, andis now used as a jail 
jel Mtmiali). 

xiecording to the Tuzuhi p. 65, Saluugadh (Dihli) belonged to S. Farid. It 
had been built by Salim Khan the Afghan dui-ing his reign in the midst {dav ^uujjdii) 
of tlie Jamnah. Ak])ar had given it to Farid.^ 

When Shaikh Farid died, only 1000 Ashrafis were found in his house, w'hich very 
likely gave rise to the Tarikli of his death — 

dad, hlmrd Inml (1025, A. H.). 

* He gave, and left (carried off) little.* 

Shaikh Farid was indeed a man of the greatest liberality. He always gave with 
his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one day, and recei?ed 
money ; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid gave him again money, but 
told him not to tell others ; else they might take the money from him. He gave 
widows a great deal, and his jagir lands were given as free land tenures to the children 
of his servants or soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujrat, he had a list made 
of all Bukhari Sayyids in the province,^ and paid for every marriage feast and out- 
fit ; he even gave pregnant v/oinen of his clan money for the same pm-pose for the 
benefit of their yet unborn children. He never assisted singers, musicians, or liatterers. 

He built many saroAs. .The one in Dihli has been mentioned above. In Ah- 
madahad, a maltallah was adorned by him and received as a memorial of him the name 
of Bukhara. In the same town he built the Masjid and Tomb of Shah Wajihuddia 
{died 988 ; Baddoni III, 43). He also built Fariddhdd near Dihli, the greater part 
of the old parganah of Tilpat being included in the parganah of Faridabiid (Elliot *s 
Glossary, Beames* Edition, II, p. 123). In Labor also, a Mahallah was built by him, 
a large hath, and a ehauh, or bazar. The Government officers under him received 
annually three khiVats ; to his footmen he gave annually a blanket, and his sweepers 
got shoes. He never made alterations in his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3000 ]3icked troopers. Neither in the reign of Alcbar, 
nor that of Jahangir, did he build a palace for himself. He always lived as if on the 
march. He paid his contingent personally, little caring for the noise and tumult 
incident to such offices. One of his best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher 
Khan, had taken leave in Gujrat, and rejoined after an absence of six years, wfien Sh. 


^ The family must have had large pos- 
sessions in Dihli ; for when Akbar, in the 
22nd year, visited Dihli, he stayed in 
Sh. Farid s mansion, and Abulfazl (Ak’^ 
harndmah III, p. 196) speaks of his 


extensive possessions along the Jamnah. 

® In Dihli, Ahinadahad, and many 
other places in Gujrat, do we find Bu« 
khM Sayyids. Vide Nos. 77, 78. 
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Farid was in KaUinnr on liis march to Kangrali. The Shaikh ortlereci Dwarka Bas 
his Bakhshi, to pay the man his wages, and the BakhsM wrote out the Descriptive 
Eoll, and gave the man one day’s pay. But Farid got angry, and said, “ He is an 
old servant, and though he comes rather late, my affairs have not hired ill on account 
of his absence ; give him his whole pay.” The man got 7000 Es., his whole pay for 
six years. 

‘‘Hight and day,” exclaims the author of the Madsir, change as Before, and the 
stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, hut India has no longer such men. Per- 
haps they have left for some other country 1” 

Shaikh Farid had no son. His daughter also died childless. He had adopted 
two young men, Muhammad SaTd and Mfr Ivhan. They lived in great pomp, and 
did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, they would noisily pass the 
palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance of the Emperor, their boats Being lighted 
up with torches and coloured lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabat 
Khan, whom Jaluingir had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. 
Sh. F. demanded of the emperor Mahabat ’s blood ; but Mahabat got together several 
‘ respectable’ witnesses who maintained before the emperor that Mir Khan had been 
killed by Muhammad Sa’id, and Shaikh F. had to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Sa’id was alive in the 20th year of Shahjahau, and was a Commander 
of Seven Hundred, 300 horse II, 743), 

Sayyid Jafar, Sh. F.’s brother, was also in Akbar’s service. He was killed in 
the battle of Patan (p. 397, 1. 5). 

The 'Fdtlislidlindmali (I, h., 316, 313 ; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid Badr^ mn 
of Shaikh Farid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse ; and Sayyid Bhalcar, son of 
Sh. F.’s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 300 horse. 

100. Sama'nji' Kha'xi^ son of Ohalmah. Beg. 

For Samdnji we often find in MSS. Samdji. The Turkish samdn means Jiay, 
so that Samdnjz, or SamdncM wovldi mem one who looJes after the hay. 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the Madsir, nor the Tahaqdt Nor 
have I come across his name m the AMarndmak, It remains, therefore, doubtful 
whether be is the son of Ho. 58. 

Another Samfoyi Khan will be found below, Ho, 147, 

101. TardP Kha'n, son of Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 344. The Tahaqdt says that, in 1001, he 
wms governoi* of Patan (Guirat).* 


^ Tardi Khan is also mentioned in 
Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tm%k, p. 
19, 1. 15. But this a mistake. It should 
be Tar Klidn, not Tanli Khan, The 
word toqndi, 1. c., also is a mistake, and 
should be Toqhdi. Pages 18, 19 of the 
Ttizuk treat of Akbar’s forced march to 
Patan in Gujrat {vide p. 325, note, and 
,p. 406, i. 10). The Madsir (MS. 77 of 
the Library As. Soc. Bengal, p, 163, 5.) 
mentions the 4th Eabi’ I. as the day when 


Akbar left Agrah ; but from tlie Akbarmi- 
mab (Lucknow Edition, III, 18 ff) it is 
clear that Akbar left Agrah on the 24th 
Eabi’ II, 981, and engaged the enemies on 
the 9th day after his departure, i, e., on 
the 5th. Jumada I., 981. Hence the date 
5th Jumada I, 980, which Sayyid Ah^ 
mad gives, Ticmk, p. 18, 1. 16, shoiiE 
be corrected to 5th Jumada I, 981. 

The comparison of the several sources 
for a history of Ak])ar’s reign, and the 



102, MiMar AnisiiddiHj a servant of Hnmajiin. 

Tlio Yvord Ttvlldar, pr. a prince, occurs very often in tlie names of Hinmlyuii's 
servants. Tlius in tlio Akharndmah (Lucknow Edition, Yol. I. p. 2G9,-“a very 
interesting page, wliieli gives tlie names of the grandees, ifcc., who accoinpauied tlm 
emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Kiian v'as the title of Aids (-uddin). He was Humayitns treasurer 
on his fligiit'to Persia, and returned udth the emperor. 

In the 14th year, when Eantanbhilr had been conquered {vide Ho. 96), the iort 
was put in his charge. In the beginning of the 21st year (begiinung of 984], he 
accompanied Man Singh on his expedition against Eana Partab of Maiwiir, and dis- 
tinguished himself as leader of the CJianddimd (rear). In the 25th year, he held a 
jdgir in Audh, and distinguished himself in the final pursuit of Ma'giini Khan Paran- 
khildi (Ho. 157). 

Anis was gradually ] 3 romoted. He was at the time of Akbar’s death a Commander 
of Three Thousand. According to the Ttihaq^dd^ ho vais in 1001 a Commander of 2500. 

Ho died in the 3rd year of Jahangir s reign, 1017, eighty-four years old. If I 
read tlie MSS. of the Madur correctly, he was a Katf, and looked upon his tribe with 
much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. It is said that he paid his con- 
tingent monthly. 

Munis Khan, his son, vras during the reign of Jahangir a Commander of Pi ve 
Hundred, 130 horse. Ahii Tdlib, son of Munis Khan, was employed as treasiuer 
{KhizdncM) of the Ciibah of Bengal. 

103. Ha i Durga/ Sisodiali. 

Rai Hurga is generally called in the Alcharndmah, Eai Durga Chandrawat 
( ), The home of the family was the Parganali of Eampiir, also called 

Isldmpur, near Chitor. 

In the 26th year of Akbar’s reign, Eai Durga accompanied Prince Murad on his 
expedition against Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. In the- 28th year, he was 
attached to MiTza Khan’s (Ho. 29) corps, and distinguished himself in the Giijrat war. 
In the 30th year, he was with M. 'Aziz Kokah (Ho. 21) in the Dak’hin. In the 36th 
year, he followed Prince Murad to Malwah, and later to the Dak’hin. 

In the 45th year, Akbar sent him after MuzafFar Husain H^Iirza. He then ac- 
companied AbiiUiizl to Hasik, and went afteiwards home on leave. He returned, but 
after six weeks went again home, apparently without permission. 

He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir s reign. 

According to the Timih (p. 63), he had served Akbar for upwards of forty years. 
Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Eana Hdai Singh, and reached, 
during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of a Commander of Pour Thousand. He is 
said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tahaqdt says that he was in lOOl a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Madsiv continues the history of his descendants, from which the following 
tree has been taken. 

correction of the M8S,, is a truly her- printed historical editions has very much 

ctdean labour, which the want of critical increased* Yid^ Ho, 104, 

acumen on the part of the editors of our • 
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Genealogy of the 'Rdos of Mdmp4r {Isldmpilr). Chitor-c 

1. Eai Durga Sisodiali 

(C]iandrawat) 

2. Eao Cbanda (J aliangfr) 

(c!!-.) A son— — (5.) Edp Miilvund 

3. Eao Daiida (Sliahjahan) 

4. Eao Hatt J Singli (Do.)^ 

[died chiidiess] 

5. {a.) EaoEdpSingli 6. (5.) Eao Amr Singh 

[died childless j (Aurangzjb) 

7. Eao Mulikam Singh 

8. Eao Gopal Singh 

9. Eao Eatan Singh 

■Eao Eatan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Mkislim Khan 
(Aurangzib- J ahandar Shah). 

104. Ma 'dhu^ Singh, son of Eajah Bhagwan Das (Mo. 27). 

'He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 333), In the beginning of the 21st 
year (Muharram, 984) he served under Man Singh against Edna Kika, and distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Gogandah (21st Eabf I., 984).^ In the 30th 
year, he accompanied Mirza Sha.hrukh (No. -7) on his expedition to Kashmir. In the 
3-lstyear, after the death of Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Eajah 
Bhagwan from T’hanah Langar, where he was stationed, to *Ali Masjid, where Man 
Singh was. 

In the 48th year, he was made a Commander of Three Tliousand, 2000 horse. 
According to the Tahagdt, he had been, in 1001, a Commander of 2000. 

His son. Chair Sal, or Satr Sal, was at the end of J ahangir’s reign a Commander 
of Eifteen Hundred, 1000 horse. He was killed together with his two sons, Bhim Singh 
and Anand Singh, in the Bakhin, in the 3rd year of Shahjalidrfs reign. His third 
son, Ugar Sen, was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse {vide Padishiilin* 
I., p, 294 ; I., h., pp. 305, 314:) 

^ There is some confusion in the MSS. 
and printed editions regarding his name. 

Thus in the Fddisltdhnmnah, Ed. Bibl. 

Indka, I, b,, 305, he is called Mat'M 
Singh ,* but Haiti Singh in the same 
woih, Yol. II, p. 730, and HatM, on 
p, 374. 

® It was said above, p. 339, 1. L, that 
the battle of Gogandah was fought in 
985. This is the statement of the Taha~ 
at, which the Madsir follows in its 
iographical note of Eajah Miin Singh. 

But from the Akharndrnah and the His- 
tory of Badaoia^ who was present in the 


battle, and lu-ouglit Akbar Man Singh's 
report, it is clear that Man Singh set out 
on the 2nd Mnluirram, 984, and that the 
battle took place on the 21st Eabi’ I., of 
the same year. 

It has been remarked above (p. 356, 
notel),that the chronology of the Tabaqdt 
is erroneous. Badaoni ascribes the errors 
to the omission of the intercalaiy days, 
and a confusion of solar and lunar years. 
Historians should bear this in mind. The 
Akbarnamah is the only source for a 
history of Akbar’s reign, and the SmnU 
mh should he the guide of Historians, 
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105,. Sayyid Qa^simrancI M3. SayyM'Ha^sMm^.soiisof Sayyid Mat* 

mikl Illiaii of Barta, Kiindliwal (No. 75). 

In the i7tli year, S. Qasim served under Elian *Alani (Eo. 68), in tlie 
of Muiiaramad Husain Mirza, who after bis defeat by M. Aziz Eokab (No. 21) bad 
withdrawn to the Dak’hin. 

S. Hfisliim served, in tlio 21st year, with Eai Eai Singh (No. 44) against Sultan 
Beorah, ruler of SaroM, and' distinguished himself in the conquest of that place. 

In the 22iid year, both brothers served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against the 
Sana. In the 25th year, when Chandr Sen, son of Makleo, raised disturbances;, both 
brothers, who had in Ajmir, were ordered to march against him. Both again 

distinguished themselves in the 28th year,- and served in the Jiarcmal of Mirza Khan 
(No. 29) in the Guj rat war. 

S. Hasliiin was idllcd in the battle of Sarldch, near- Aiimadabad. S. Q'asim was 
wounded. He was subsequently appointed T’lianahdar of Patan, When Mirza Khan 
went to Court, leaving Qulij Kluiii as Governor of Ahmadabad, Qiisim was again 
a])pointed to a command and operated successfully against Muzatfar, Jam (zamindar 
of Little Kachh), and Eliangar (zamindar of Great Kachhj. 

On tlie transfer of Mirza Khan, Khan i A’zamfNo. 21) was appointed Governor 
of Gujrat. Qasim continued to serve in Gujrat, and distinguished himself especially 
in the 37th year. Later, he conimauded the. left wing of Sultan Murad's Dakliin corps. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007). He was at his death a Commander of 1500. 

Ecgardiug their sons, ‘DuIg p. 392. 

XIL Commanders of Twelve Hundred and Fifty. 

106. Ha'i Sal Darba'ri", Shaikhuwat. 

He is also called Eajah Eai Sal Darbari, and is the son of Eai Eai Mfill Shaikha- 
wat, in whose service Hasan Khan Siir (father of Slier Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (p. 328, No. 23), the Kachhwalialis arc divided into Eajawats 
and Sliaikliaivats. To the latter branch belong Eajalis Lon Karan, Ibii Sal, &c. ; the 
former contains Man Singh’s posterity (the present rulers of Jaipur). 

The term ShaiJclidwat, or SheMidwati as it is generally pronounced, is explained 
as foiloWvS. One of the ancestors of this branch liad no sons. A Muliauiinadaii 
Shaikh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for liiin till he got a son. Prom motives 
of gratitude, the boy was called Shaikh^ Hence his descendants are called the Shaikh- 
awat Branch. 

Eai Sal was employed at Court, as his title of Farhdri indicates. He ivas in 
charge of the Harem, During the reign of Jahangir, he was promoted, , and served in 
the Dak’hin. He died there at an advanced age. He had twenty-one sons,, each of 
whom had a numerous' posterity. 

M/hilst Eai Sal was in the Dak’hin,, Madhti Singh and other grandchildren of his, 
collected a lot of niflians, and occupied Eai Sal’s paternal possessions.® But Mat’luira 

^ He is the .same as the BJuxikhji of twelfth descendant of Dhola Eai (p, 320). 
Jaipur genealogies.. Shaikhji. is said to ® Called in the JLzdw Khan- 

have been a grandson of ' U daikaran, dar or Ghandar, * near Ambcr.^ ; 
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Das^. a EeiigaH, wlio was Rai Sal’s Mtmshi and Vakil, recovered a portion of bis iunyter’s 
lands. 

After Sai SaFs death, his sons and grandsons lirccl, according to the custoiu of 
the Zaraindars of the age, in feud with their neighhoiirs and with each other. Eajah 
Girdhar, Eai SaFs son, is almost the only one that distiiiguisiied liimself at Court. 

From the Akharnamah we see that Eai Sdl entered earl^" Akbar’s service ; for lie 
was present in the battle of Khairahad (p. 382), in the %ht at Saniiil (p. 333), and 
accompanied the Emperor on his forced inarch to Patau and Ahmaclabad (p. ddO, note). 

The I^ddislidhimiaJi (I., b., p. 314) mentions another son of Eai SaFs, Bhoj Eaj, 
who was a Commander of Bight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The Tahaq^dt says that Eai Sal was, in 1001, a Commander of Two Thousand. 
Ahulfazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This ramcah is uiuisTial, 
and Eai 'Sal stands alone in this class. It does not occur in the lists of Grandees 
ill the PddlsJidhndmcth. Prom other histories also it is clear that the next higlicu’ 
Mam^ah after the JSamH was the Hamr o pdiigadi^ or Commander of Pifteeii 
Ifundred. 

XIII. Commanders of One Thousand. 

107- MuMbb ’Ali' Kha'n, son of Mir Kiialifali. 

Tliis grandee must not he confounded with Muliihh HU Khan Bahtdsi (p. 432). 

i5Iuhibh 'All Ivhan is the son of Mir Nizamuddxn 'All Khalifah, the “pillar of Babar s 
government." He had no faith in Humayiin, and was opposed to his accession. He 
therefore favoured Mahdi Khwajah, Babai''s sondn-law. Mahdi, a short time before 
Babar s death, assumed a royal deportment. One day, I^Iir Khalifah happened to be in 
Malidfs tent ; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand to his 
beard, and exclaimed, “ Thou shalt by and b}’’ tbllow me." He had scarcely uttered these 
words, when he observed Muqim i HarawP in the corner of the tent. Mutiim reported 
these words to Mir Khalifah, and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir 
Khalifah thereupon changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on 
Bahar’s death, Ilumayiin to the throne. 

His son Miihibb ’Ali Khan distinguished himself under Bubar and Humayiin. 
His wife was Kahid Begum, daughter of Qasim Kokah. Qasim had sacriiiced himself 
for Babar. Bahar had fallen into the hands of 'Abdullah Kluiii Uzhak, when Qasim 
stepped forward and said that he was Bahar. He was cut to pieces, and Babar 
escaped. In 975, Kahid Begum went to T’hat’hah, to see her mother, Ilaji Begum 
(daughter of Mirza. Murjim, son of Mirza Zul-iiun). After Qasim Kokah s death, Haji 
Begum married Mirza Hasan, and after him, Mirza ’ika Tarkhan, king of Sindh (p. 302). 
Before Kahid Begum reached T'hat’hah, Mirza Tisa died. His successor, Mirza Baqi 
ill-treated Hail Begum and her daughter. Haji Begum tliereforo collected a fe^v 
desperate men and watched for an opportunity to get hold of M. Batpi’s person. The 
plot was, however, discovered, and Haji Begum was put into prison. Kalnd Begum 
escaped and went to Ehakkar, where she was well received by Sultiin Mahniiid, ruler 
of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband Miilubb 'AH 

^ Father of the Historian Niziimuddin I Muqim was then Dkodn i BuyutdL 
Ahmad, author of the Tabaqdt 1 Akhari, | 
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to Bbiikkai* ; a.iul lie would give him an army, if he liked to attack Tliatliah. iSralud 
IVgum did so oil coirung to court, and Akhar, in the IGth year (d78), culled for 
Muliibb, who had then retired from court-life, and ordered him to proceed to 
Bhakkar, 

Muhihl) set out, accompanied by Mujdldcl KJum, a son of his daughter. Sa'id 
Khun (Xo. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to assist Miihibb ; but 
at Sultan hlalimud's request, Muhibb came alone, accompanied by only a few liiindred 
troopers. When lie arrived at Bbakkar, Sultan Mabmtid said that he had clianged his 
mind : he might go and attack T’hat’hah without his assistance ; hut he should do so 
from Jaisalmir, and not from Bhakkar, Muhibb, thougb he had oxilj 200 troopers? 
resolved to punish Sultan Mahmiid for his treachery, and prepared himself to attack 
Bbakkar. MahiiukI had iOOOO horse assembled near Fort Math ilah Muhibb 

attacked them, dispersed tliem, and took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out 
a larger corps, and moved to Bbakkar, where he again defeated Mahmud. The con- 
sequence of this victory was, that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmud’s vaztr, left his 
master and w’ent with 1500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak’s son, Beg OgbM, 
■was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine of Sukan Mahmud, 
Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghlu. Mubarak, who had not expected this, now tried 
to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money 
which fell into his hands, to complete his preparations for the siege of Bbakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the inhabi- 
tants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district, decimated the 
people ; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 228), the best remedy for it, could only 
be had for gold. Sultan Mahnuid, at last, sent a message to Akbav, and offered the 
fort as a present to Prince Salim, if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent 
in his stead, who vms to take him (Mahmud) to court ; for he said, he could not trust 
iMuhibb. Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesii, Bakawal-begi, to Bbakkar.^ 
Before Mir Gesii arrived, Sultan Mahmiid had died. New complications arose on his 
arrival. Mujtihid Khan just besieged Port Ganjabali,® and his mother Sami ah 
Begum (Muhibb’s daughter) who felt offended at Akbar’s proceedings, despatched a few 
ships against Mir Gesii, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqim i Harawi 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against M?r Gesii. The latter now 
entered Bbakkar (981), and the inhabitants handed the keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujiibid felt inclined to leave for the Court, though their 
stay was fraught with danger. Muhibb therefore entered into an agreement with 
Mir Gesii, according to which Mujahid should be allowed to go to T’hat’hah, and that he 
himself with his whole family should be accommodated in Lohari. The arrangejnent 
had been partialty carried out, when Mir Gesii despatched a liotilla after Mujahid. 
Muhibb upon this withdrew to Mat’hilah. Sami’ah Begum fortified the environs, 
and when attacked by Gesii’s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day aud one 

^ The conquest of Bbakkar is minute- Abulfazl’s account contains a few intei*- 
ly related in the Tdrikh i Magimi [mde esting particulars and dillercuces. For 

No. 329), iroin wiiich l^vof. Dowson in , Bowsou’s Mir Kisii, we have to read 
his edition of Elliot’s History of India His biography is given in the 

(I, p. 2d0 ff.) has given extracts* But Maasir. ^ Generaily called G-anJdwaL 


niglit. Next day, j^Iujaliid arrived in forced marclies, defeated tlie enemy/ and occii« 
pied the land east of tlie river. 

In tlic meantime, Akbar had sent Muhammad Tarson Khan (Ko. 32) as governor 
to Bhakkar, and Muhibb thought it now wise to go to Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a sort of ’Ar-z. 
As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 23rd year, allowed him to clioose one 
of four appointments, the office of Mir 'Arz, the guard of the Harem, the governorship 
of a distant province, or the governorship of Dihli. Muhibb chose the last, and entered 
at once npon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihli in 989. 

Mnhibb is placed in the Tahaqdt among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 

Eegarding the town of Bhakkar, Ahulfazl says that it is called in old books Man^-- 
Surali, Six rivers united pass by it in several branches ; two branches lie to the south, 
one to the north. The town at tho latter branch, is called Bhakkar. On the second 
branch another town lies, called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shah Husain Arghuii, king of T’hat’hah, had Bhakkar fortified, and. 
appointed as Commander his foster-brother Sultan Mahmud. After Shah Husain s 
death, Sultan Mahmud declared himself independent at Bhakkar,. and Mirza ’Isa Tar- 
khan (p. 3G2) at T’hat’hah. Both were often at war with each other. Sultan Mah- 
mud is said to have been a cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before T’hat’hah, it was attached to the 
piihah of Multan. 

[Muhibb ’Ali' Kha^n Eahta'si']. 

Like Muhibb ’All Khan, son of Mir Khalifah, Muhibb All Khan Eahtasi is pulj 
in the Tahaqdt among the Commanders of Four Thousand. It is impossible to say 
why Abnlfazl has not mentioned him in this list. His name, however, occurs fre- 
quently in the Ahharndmali and other histories. As ho was a long time Governor of 
Eahtas in S. Bihar, he is generally called Ralitdsi. This renowned Fort had passed,, 
.in 945, into the hands of Sher Shah. During his reign, as also that of Salim Sluili, 
Fath Khan Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into the haiids of 
Sulaiman and Juuaid i Kararani, The latter appointed Sayyid Muhammad com- 
mander. As related above (p. 400), he handed it over to Shahbaz Kiuin (Ho. SO), 
at the time of the war with Gajpati and his son Srt Earn (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb All Khan governor of Eahtas, and 
Shahbaz Khan made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military Eevolt. His son 
also, Habib ’All Kluin Ko. 133), distinguished himself by his bravery, but was 
killed in a fight with one Yiisixf Mitti,- who had collected a band oi* Afghans and ra- 
vaged S. Bihar. His death affected his father so much, that he Ijccame temporarily 
insane. 


If Prof‘ Dowson’s MSS. agree with [ ndmah, Mujahid Khan is again men- 
his version (I, p. 24.1), the TurikJi i j tioned, L c., p. 282. 

Magtmi would contradict the Ahhar- j 
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In tlie 31st year, two officers liaving been appomted to eacb Cnbah, Muliibb was 
ordered to join Yazir Klian (Ho. 41), Governor of Ben gal. In tlio 33rd year, Bihar 
was given to the Ivaohliwahahs as and Akbar called Mnliibb to Court, intending 
to make him governor of Multan. But as the emperor was just about to leave for 
Ivashnur (997), Muhibb accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhihh took ill, and died, on the emperor’s return, 
nenx the Koli i Bulaimdn, Akbar went to bis sick-bed and saw him the moment 
he died. 

In the ATcbarndmali (III, p. 245) a place MuJiihh 'AU^nlr^ is mentioned, which 
Muhihh founded near Eaht as. 

108 . Sulta'n Kliwa'jahj ’Abdul ’Aziin, son of Khwajali Ehawand 
Dost. 

He is also called Sultan Khwaj ah Naqslihcmdi,^ His father Khawand Dost was 
a pupil of Khwajah ’Abdiishshahid, fifth son of Khwajah ’Abdullah (generally called 
lOiwajagan Khwajah ; mV/e Ho. 17, p. 322), son of the renowned saint Khwajah 
Haciriiddm Ahrar (born 806, died 29th Eabi’ I, 895). 

When ’Ahdushshahid came from Samarkand to India, he was well received by 
Akbar, and got as present the Parganah Chamari, He remained there some time, 
but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two years later. 

Saltan Khwajah, though neither learned in the sciences nor in tagmmotif 
cism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. He possessed in a high degree 
the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984, he was made Mir Hajj^ 
and as such commanded a numerous party of courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah* 
Never before had so influential a party left for Arabia : Sultan Khwajah was to 
distiihute six lacs of rupees and 12000 hliiVats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year), he w^as made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and appointed (^aclr of the realm (p. 273). He held that office till his death, which 
took place in the 2.9th year (992). He was buried outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the 
noi*th. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30tb year, was married to Prince Danyal. 

His son, Mir Khwajah, was in the 46 th year a Commander of 500. 

According to Badaoni and Abulfazl, Sultan Khwajah belonged to the elect of the 
Divine Faith’ {mcle^. 204). 

109. Ehwa'jali ’Abdullah, son of Khwajah ’Ahdiillatif. 

His name is not given in the Macisir and the Tahaqdt. The Ahharndmali 
mentions a Khwajah ’Abdullah who served in the war against ’Abdullah Kluin Uzbak 
(Ho. 14), iriMalwab (971-72), during the last rebellion of Khan Zaman (Ho. 13), and in 
the fight at Sarnal (middle Sha’han, 980 ; mde p. 333). He also accompanied the 
emperor on his forced inarch to Patan and Ahmadahad. Tide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Ahharndmuili, II, 285, 287, 367 ; III, 24. 

^ Hot given on the maps, 791. He was called naqsJihaml^ because 

^ NaqsJiband was the e|)ithet of the according to his own words, he and his 

renowned saint Khwajah Bahauddin of parents used to weave hamhhdbs adorn- 

Bukhara, horn 728, died 3rd Eabi I., ed with figures {mqsh). 




110. Kliwa'jali Jalia'n, Aminu of Harat, 

His full name is Khwajalx Ammuddm Maliinud of Karat. The form Aniiiui is 
niodeni ITiuiij which likes to add a long to names. 

Amiii was an excellent aceoimtant and a distinguished calligrapher. He accom- 
panied Humayiin on his flight to Persia. On the return of the emperor, he was made 
Bakhshi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar *s accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, and re- 
ceived the title of He was generally employed in financial workj 

and kept the great seal. In the 11th year, he was accused by Huzaflar Ivban {Ho. 
S7) of want of loyalty shewn in the rebellion of Khan Zam an. Amin was reprimauded, 
tbe great seal vras taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-82), Akbar besieged Huji- 
pur; but Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain behind at Jaunynir. Wlien 
the emperor returned from Happuiv over Jaunpxir to Agrali, Aniin followed him. 
On the march, he was once charged by a 77iast elephant : his foot got entangled in a 
tent rope, and he fell to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, 
convalescent as be was. He died near LakTinaii, in the beginning of Slia ban, 982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabaqdt, his death took place in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mirza Beg. He was a poet 
and wrote under the iaklialluQ of ShalirL He withdrew from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred the title of Khwajah Jahan on the officer (Dost Muham- 
mad of Kabul) who had served him as Bakhshi while Prince. 

111. Ta'ta'r Klia'ii, of IQiiirasaii. ^ 

His name is Khwajah Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year, lie accompanied 

Bhdh Buclagh Khan (Ho. 52) and Eiimi Khan (Ho. 146), and pursued Mir Shah ’Abui 
Ma’ali, who withdrew from Hi 9 ar Firuzah to Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The Tabaqdt says, he was for some time Vazir, and died in 985. 

Eegarding his enmity with Muiia Huruddin Tarkhan, mde Baclaonf III, 199, 

112. HakPm Abulfath, son of Mnlla ^Ahdnrrazzaq of Gilan. 

His name is Masihuddm Abulfath. Maulana ’Ahdurrazzaq, his father, was a 
learned and talented man, and held for a long time the post of ^ddr of Giian. Yvlien 
Gilan, in 974, came into the possession of 'I'ahmasp, Ahmad Khan, ruler of the couutry 
was imprisoned, and 'Abdurrazzaq was tortmed to death. Hakim Abulfath, with 
his distinguished brothers Hakim Humam (Ho. 205) and Hakim Hdruddiu,^ Icit the 
country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 175). Tliey went to Court and 
were well received. Abulfath, in the 24th year, was made Cadr and Amvi of Bengal. 
At the outbreak of the military revolt, he was captured with several other officers 
(vide Hos. 98 and 159) ; but he escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He rose 
higher and higher in Akbar’s favour, and possessed an immense influence in state matters 


' ^ He is mentioned below among the 
Poets of Akbar s reign. His takkallug 
is ‘ Qar4ri.’ Their fourth brother, Ha- 
kim LntMlah, came later from Iran to 


India, and received through Abul Path s 
influence a Command of Two Hundred 
(Ho. 354). He did not live long. 
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and on tlic emperor lilmseif. Thongli only a commander of Ono Thousand, ho is said 
to have had the power of a VaktL 

As related above (p. 344), he Accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition against the 
Yiisiifzais ill Sawad and Bijor. On his return, he was reprimanded ; for the emperor, 
correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous issue of the campaign to Abulfath’s in- 
subordinate conduct towards Zain Kokah (E'o. 34). 

In the 34th year, (997), he went with the emperor to Kashmir, and from there 
to Zabulistan. On the march he fell sick, and died. According to Akbar s. order, 

Khwajah Shamsuddin (No. 159) took his body to Hasan Abdal, and buried him in a 
vault which the Khwajah had made for himself (Ticzukj p, 48). On his return, the 
emperor said a prayer at Abulfatli’s tomb. 

The great ])oet *Urfi of Shiraz {vide below, among the poets) is Abul 'Fath s 
encomiast. Faizf also has composed a fine 7nardaJi, or elegy, on his death. 

Ahulfazl and Badaoni speak of the vast attainments of Ahulfath. A rare cox>y 
of his Mimsliidf- is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. Bengal (No. 780). He 
had a profound contempt for old Persian poets : thus he called Anwari diminutively 
Amvariak ; and of Khaqanf be said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to 
come to him, to rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abulfazl, who 
would give liim another box, and both would then show him how to correct his verses 
(Badaoni III, 167). 

Badaoni mentions Ahulfiith’s influence as one of the chief reasons why Akhar 
abjured Ishim (p. 175). # 

1*^ Abiilfath had a son, Fatliullah. He was killed by Jahangir, as he was an ac- 
complice of Khusrau {Tiizuk, p. 58). 

A grandosii of Ahulfath is mentioned in the JPddislidJmmmli (II, p. 739). His 
name is Path Zia ; be was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 150 horse. 

113 . Shaikh. Jamal, son of Muhammad Bakhtjcir. 

His full name is Shaikh Jamal Bakhtyar, son of Sliaikh Muhammad Bakhtjar. 

The Bakhtyar clan had possessions in Jalesar, pubah of x%rab. 

Shaikh Jamdrs sister held the post of superintendent in Akbaifs harem, and pro- , 

cured for her brother a command of One Thousand. Jaindrs elevation excited much 
envy. One day, after taking some water, he felt suddenly ill. Eiip also, one of Akbar’s 
servants, who had drunk of the same water, took immediately ill, Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

Ill the 25th year, he accompanied Isma il Quli ’Khan (No. 46) on his expedition 
against the rebel Niyabat Khan. Niyahat Khan was- the son of Mir Hashim of 
Nishaxmr; his name was ’Arab. Before his rebellion, he held Jhosi and Arail (Jalah 
abas) as jagir. In the fight, which took place near ‘ Kan tit, a dependency of Pannah/® 

Shaikh Jamal was nearly killed, Niyahat Khan having pulled him from his horse. 

.. Indica edition of Baddowl 
jBj the fight took place at 
^ dependcncij cf iP at-- 

but this is a mistake of the 





^ His Mmishidt contain interesting ® The Eibl 

letters addressed by Abulfath to his (II, 289) sa^ 

brother Hakim. Humam, the Khan Gaskt f oJi 

Khanan (No. 29), Khwajah Shams (No. , . . 

159), and others. nah 
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In the 20tli yen-r. he marched with Prince MiirM against Mirza Muhammad 
Haldm of Kabul. 

Shaikh JamM drank a great deal of wine. ^ One day, he brought such a smell of 
wine to the audience hail, that Akbar felt offended, and excluded him from Court. 
Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things he had with him, and assumed 
the garh oisijogL This annoyed the emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. 
Soon after, he was pardoned ; hut he continued his old vice, and brought delirium 
tremens on himself. In the 3Uth year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, Shaikh 
Jamal had to‘ remain sick in Ludhianah. He died there in the same year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 191. 

114. Ja’far Kha'n, son of Qazaq XMn. 

He is generally called in the histories Ja'far KJidn TahlUf Taklii being the 
name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Miihammad Khan Sharafuddin Oghhi. Taklu, was at the tim<^ 
of Hmnayuu s flight governor of Harat and lallali} to Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 
eldest son of Shah Tahmasp i pafawi. At the Shah’s order, he entertained Humayuu 
in the most hospitable manner. When he died, he was succeeded in office by his sou 
Qazaq Khan. But Qazaq shewed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent Ma’- 
9 um Beg i ^afawi against him. Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians came to Harat, 
ho died. Ma ^um seized all his property. 

Ja’far thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, and was 
well received by Akbar. He distinguished himseK in the war with Khan Zaman, and 
was made a Khan and a commander of One Thousand. Prom Baddoni (II, p. lOlf) 
we see that he bad dijdgir in the Panjah, and served under Husain Quli Khan (No. 
24) in the expedition to Nagarkot. 

According to the Tabaqdt, JaTar’s father did not die a natural death, but was 
killed by the Persians. 

Ja’far had been dead for some time in 1001. 

115. Sha'liPana'i', son of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tahaqdt. Prom the Akharndmah 
^Lucknow Edition, IX;' itO, 172) we see that he served in the conquest of Malwali 
and took part in the battle near Sarangpur (beginning of the 6th year; mde No. 
120 ). 

The poet Mindi who is mentioned m Baddoni (III, 296), the Tahaqdt, and 
the Mir-dt ul "A'lam, appears to he the same. He travelled a good deal, was 
in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in war. Akbar con- 


editors, Sir H. Elliot (Beames’ Glossary 
II, 166) has drawn attention to the fre- 
quent mistakes which MSS. make in the 
name of BannaJi (‘^)j to which Kan- 
tit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
above, on p. 122, 1, 4 and L 9 from below, 
we have likewise to read Bannah^ which 
was famous for its wild elephants. 

^ The word lallah is not in our dic- 


tionaries, though it occurs frequently in 
Persian Historians, as the Memoirs of 
Tahmdsp, the Alamdrd, &g. I have 
never seen it used by Indian Historians. 
Prom the passages where it occurs, it is 
plain that it has the same meaning as 
aidliqt which so often occurs in Indian 
Histories. Vide p. 357, note. 
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ferred on him the title of Khan. He was a Chaglitai Turk of noble descent. Once 
he saidj in Akbar’s presence, that no one surpassed him in the three 0 V.-^chess, combat, 
composition, when the emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, mz. conceit. 
For some reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty, it wms found that he had 
become mad. He ran into the Asi^derness, and was no more heard of. 

116 . Asadullah Hha'n, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tahaqdt, An Asadullah Khan is 
mentioned in the Akbarnamah (end of the 12th year). He served under Khan Za- 
man (Ko. 13), and commanded the town of Zamdnid (p. 320, 1. 4 from below). After 
Khan Zaman's death, he wished to make over the town to Sulaiman, king of Bengal. 
But Mun’im (Ko, 11) sent a man to him to convince him of his foolishness, and took 
quickly possession of the town, so that the Afghans under theii* leader, Khan Khanan 
Lodi, had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghans into contact 
with Mun ’im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting was arranged, which 
took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This meeting was of importance, inas- 
much as Klmn Khanan Lodi, on the part of Sulaiman, promised to read the Kliutbah^ 
and to strike coins in Akbar s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of 
Sulaiman in 980^. 

The Akharndmah mentions another officer of a similar name, Asadullah Turhndn. 
He was mentioned above on p. 382. 

117. Sa’a'dat ’AlP Kha'n, of Badakshan. 

From the Akbarnamah (III, 295) we see that he was killed in 988 in a light with 
the rebel Arab Bahadur. Shahbaz Khan had sent Sa’adat to a Fort® near Eahtas, 
where he was surprised by ’Arab, defeated and slain. It is said that ’Arab drank 
some of his blood. 

118. Ru'psF Baira'gi', brotber of Eajali Bibari Mall (No. 23). 

The Madsh'* says that Eiipsi w-as the son of Eajah Bihail Mail’s brother. He 
was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tahaqdt, he was a commander of Fifteon Hundred. 

Jaimallj Riipsi s son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar (p. 329), He 
served some time under Sharafuddm (No, 17), jagirdar of Ajmir, and was Tbanah- 
djir of Mirt’ha. Wlien Sharaf rebelled, Jaimall went to Court. In the 17th year, 
he served in Afanqalct of Khan Kalaii (Vide No. 129), and accompanied the 
emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 416, note). In the 21st 
year, he served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Etii Surjaii (No. 96), and the 
conquest of Bundi (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent by Akbar on a 
mission to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching Chaiisa, he suddenly died. 


^ According to the Akharndmah, JBa^ 
ddoni, and the Tahaqd% Sulaiman died 
in 980. In Prinsep’s Tables, Stewart’s 
Bengal, &c,, 981 is mentioned as the year 
of his death. The Miydz> ussaldtin^ 
upon which Stewart’s work is based, has 
also 981 ; but as this History is quite 


modern and compiled from the Akharnd- 
maJi and the Tahaqd% 981 may be looked 
upon as a mistake. This corrects also 
note 1, p. 171. 

®The MSS. call the Port 

&c. It is said to be a 
dependency faz mti^dfdt) of Eahtas, 
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, -1 ^ ? '''If'’ *° “t the funeral 

.lie; birt Ldu. Singh, Jaimall’s son. wished to force her to become a SuUeo. Akbar 

P- J^^gnat’K (JTo. 69) 

and Lai Sal (Ko. 106) got hold of ITdai Singh, and took him to Akbar, who 
imprisoned him. ’ 

The story of the heavy annonr which Jaimall wwe in the light with Muhammad 
nsam Mirza after Akbar’s forced inarch to Patan and Ahmadabitd, is known from 
Elphinstone s History (Fifth Edition, p. 609, note). Eiipsi was offended, because the 
emperor ordered Karan (a grandson of MMdeo) to put on Jaimah’s armour, and angrily 
emandedit hack. Akbar then put off his own armour. Bhagwan Das, however, 
tliouglit it necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Eiipsi s rudeness. 

U9. I’tima'd Kha'n, Klwajahsara. 

He has been mentioned above p. 13, note. His appointment to Bhakkar was 
made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adi (vide No. 140) had died. 

Maq^iid ’Ah^ who kiUed I’timad, is said to have been blind on one eye. When 
ho explained to I’timad his miserable condition, his master insulted him by sayino' 
aat some one should put urine into his Mind eye. Maq^ud stabbed him on the spot 

‘wcount, I’timfidwas murdered by Maqgiid, whilst getting up 

built mm.&clp4r, 6 los from A'grah. He had there a viUa and a large 
tank. He also lies buried tliere.^ 

120. Ba'z Baha'd-ur, son of Sliajawal Kb^n [Sur]. 

Abnlfad says below (Third Book, pibah of Malwab) that his real name was 
Bayand, 

B4z Bdhadfrr’s father was Shujd’at Khdn Siii-, who is generally called in histories 
^ 3 &wal, or Sajawal, Mdn. The large town Shajawalpur, or Sajawalpm-, in 
Malwah bears bis name ;® its original name, S/mJd’atp4r, which Abulfazl gives 
below under Sirkdr Sdrangpur, Mdlwah, appears to be no longer in use 

. fr°“^MaM(QddirKhdn),Shnjd’atKhdnwas 

in Sher Shahs service, and was made by him governor of the conquered province. 

In Salim s reign, he returned to Court ; but feeling dissatisfied with the kino-, he 
returned to Mdlwah. Salim despatched a corps after him, and Shuja’at fled to° the 

Edjah of Dungarpdr. Some time after, he sun-endered to Salim and remained ivith 

him, Malwah being divided among the courtiers. Under ’Adli, he was a-ain an- 

pointed to Malwah. After a short time, he prepared himself to assume tlie ro^l 
purple, but died (962). ^ 

m He defeated several opponents, and declared him- 

self,m9G3, king of Mdlwah. His expedition to Gadha was not successful, Ediii 

^ The Trigonometrical maps have a 
village of the name of Ttimddpur Man- 
dra about 9 miles E. of Agrah, in the 
Parganah of Eathabad, near Samiigar, 
where Aui'angzib defeated Dara Shikoh. 

A few MSS. have SJiiijd* KMnfov 
Mujaat Mdn, just as one MS. read 


SImjapur fov S/mja atpnr, Elphinstone 
also has Skujcd (p. 501, note 1), The 
word Shiijaaf should he spelled ^ Bha^ 
jaat,' whilst is pronounced 

but the former also is pronounced with 
a u ail over India. 
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Durg4wati (p. 367) having repulsed him. He now gave himself up to a lid? of Ga>sc and 
luxury: his singei's and dancing women were soon famous throughout Hindustan, 
especially the heautifiil EupnaU, who is even now-a-days remembered. 

In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbars reign, Adhara Kokah (Ho. 10) 
was ordered to conquer Maiwah. ^Pir Muhammad Khan {Ho. 20), Abdullah Khan 
ITzbak (Ho. 14), Qiya Khan Gung (Ho. 33), Shah Muhammad Khan of Qandalnir 
(Ho. 95) and his son ’Adil Khan (Ho. 125), padiq Khan (Ho. 43), Habib AH Khan 
(Ho. 133), Haidar Muhammad Khan (Ho. 66), Muhammad Quli Toqbai (Ho. 129), 
Qiya Khan (Ho. 184), Mirak Bahadur (Ho. 208), Samanji Khtin (Ho. 147), Payandah 
Muhammad Mughul (Ho. 68), Mihr AH Sildoz (Ho. 180), Shah Panai (Ho. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three ho$ from Sarangpui* 
and defeated him (middle of 968).^ Baz Bahadur fled to the jungles on the Khandesh 
frontier. He collected a new army, but was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had 
succeeded Adliamv He then iled to Miran Shah of Khandesh, who assisted him with 
troops. Pir Muhammad in the mean time conquered Bijagadh, threw himself sud- 
denly upon Burhanpiir, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate slaughter 
of the inhabitants. B. B, marched against him, and defeated him. As related above, 
Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the Harbadda. The imperialists thereupon 
got discouraged, and the 3 agirdiirs left for Agrah, so that Baz Bahadur without op- 
position re-occupied Maiwah. 

In the 7th year, Akhar sent Abdullah Khan. IJzbak to Maiwah. Before he ar- 
rived, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to the hills. He lived 
for some time with Bharji, Zammdar of Baglanab, and tried to obtain assistance from 
Chingiz Khan and Sher Khan of Gnjrat, and lastly even from the Hizam ul 
Mulk. Meeting nowhere with support, B, B. went to Eana Fdai Singh. He then 
appears to have thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity ; for in the 15th year, Akhar 
ordered Hasan Khan Khizanchi® to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. He now 
entered the emperors service, and was made on his aiiival a commander of One 
Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a mangah of Two Thousand. He 
had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Baz Bahadur and his Eupmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands in the 
middle, of a tank in Ujjain. Vide Ho. 188. 

121. U'dai Singh, Mot’h Ha^ah, son of Eai Maldeo. 

The Tahaqdt says that he was in 1001 a commander of Fifteen Hundred and 
ruler of J odhpur. 

Akhar, in 994, married Hdai Singh’s daughter to Jahangir. On p. 8 of the 
Tmuk, Jahangir says that her name was Jagat GosdinL She was the mother of 
Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) ; mde p. 310, 1. 19, 


^ The 6th year of Akhar ’s reign com- 
mences on the 24th Jnmada II, 968, and 
the battle of Sarangpur took place in the 
very beginning of the 6th. year. 

® This officer was often employed on 
missions, In the beginning of Akbar s 
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reign, he was sent to Mukund Deo, the 
last Gajpati of Orisa. 

In 981, he was at Kambhait, which 
he left on the approach of Muhammad 
Husain Mirza, and withdrew to Ahmada- 
bad to M. Aziz Kokah (Ho. 21). 




Mirza Hadi in liis prelace to Jahangir’s Memoirs (tlie Tiiznik i Jaluingfri) lias the 
following remark (p. 6) : ‘Elijah Udai Sing is the son of Eajali Maldeo, who was so 
powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. Although Eiiua Siiiika, who fought 
with Eirdaus-maktuu (Babar) possessed much power, Maldeo was superior to him in 
tlie number of soldiers and the extent of territory ; hence he was always victorious.’ 

From the Akharndmah (Lucknow Edition, III. p. 183) we see that Mot’h Eajah 
accompanied in the 22ud year padiq Khan (Ko. 43), Eajah Askarau, and Ulugh Khan 
Habshi (No, 135) on the expedition against Madhukar (26th Eabf I, 985). In the 
2Sth year, he served in the Gujrat war with Muzaffar [AMarndmali^ III, 422). 

Another daughter of Mot’h Eajah was married to Jaimali, son of Eupsi (Ko. 
118). 

122. Khwajah Sha^h. Mancu'r, of Skiraz. 

Man 9 ur was at first accountant) of the Khushhu Khdnali (Perfume De- 

partment). Dilferences which he had with Muzaffar Khan (Ko. 37) induced Sh. Man- 
^lir to go to J aunpiir, where Khan Zaman made him his Dmdii^ Subsequently he 
served Mun’ini Khan Khanan in the same capacity. After Mun’im’s deatli, he worked 
for a short time with Todar Mall in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was 
appointed hy the emperor Vmir, He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was to depend 
on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax ; but this method was now 
found inconvenient, because the empire had become greater ; for . at different places 
the assessment differed, and peoj>le and soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, 
the Khwaj ah, in the 24th year, prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding 
Dahsdlah roll, and upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself which 
did not then include Orisa, T’hatliah, Kashmir, and the Dakdiin, was divided into 
12 parts, called i^uhahs ; and to each ^dbah a si^alisdlm* (Military Governor), a 
Diwdnt a i?a^7^6V^^(Milital’y Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir' Adi, a (^adr, a Kotwdl, 
Mir Balir, and a Wdqi'ak (p. 258) were to be appointed. The strictness 

which the Khwaj ah displayed towards jfigxr^holders led to serious results. In the 25th 
year, he lowered the value of the jagfrs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their 
former value, and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces in Eastern and 
Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier of Bengal, Mancurs 
rigour was impolitic ; for Akbar’s officers looked upon the old jagir emoluments as 
very moderate rewards for their readiness to fight the Afghans, Akbar some time 
before, in consideration of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious 
climate of Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
60 per cent, the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Man 9 iir cut down : he allowed 
Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase of only 20 per cent. Pie 
then wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrangements. But the dissatisfaction was 
also increased by the innovations of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference 
with Sayurghal tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holdei*s in Jaunpiir, 
Bihax‘, and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of tliis 
Military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen irom the fact that 
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not a single IlinM was on tlie side of the rebels.^ Todar Mall tried to prevent tlic 
ontbrealc by reporting Maneur and charging him with unnecessary "harshness shown 
especially towards Ma’^nin Khan i Farankhndi (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarson 
(No. 32). Akhar deposed Man^nr and appointed temporarily Shah Quli Mahram 
(No. 45); but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mansur s demands, he reinstated 
him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirza Muhammad Haliim, at Ma 911 m Khan i Kabuli’s instiga- 
tion, threatened to invade the Panjah, and Akhar prepared to leave for the north, 
Mangnr’s enemies charged him with want of loyalty, and shewed Akbar letters in the 
hand- writing of Mirza M. Hakim’s Munshi, addressed to Mancnr. Accidentally 
Malik Sani, Hakim’s Diwan, who had the title of Vazzr Khan^ left his master, and 
paid his respects to Akhar at Sonpat. As he put np with Man^iir, new suspicions got 
afloat. Several words which MaiiQur was said to have uttered, were construed into 
treason, and letters which he was said to have wiitten to M. M. Hakim were sent to 
Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, his collector, was likewise handed to the 
emperor, in which it was said that Paridiin Khan (maternal uncle to M. M. Hakim) 
had presented the Beg to the Mirza. Akhar, though still doubtful, at the urgent 
solicitations of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Man 9 im : he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand hail for him ; hut as none dared to come 
forward, they ordered the Khidmat Eai (p. 252) to hang Man’ cur on a tree near Sarai 
Kot K’hachwah (beginning of 989).^ 


^ The chief rebel was M a’ 9 ii m K h a n 
i Kabuli, who has been frequently 
mentioned above (pp. 189, 342, 351, 400, 
&c.). He was a Turhati Sayyid {vide 
p. 348, No. 37). His uncle, Mirza ’Aziz, 
had been Vazir under Humayiin, and 
himself was the foster-brother 
{Rokali) of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. Having been involved 
in quarrels with Khwajah Hasan Naqsh- 
bandi (p. 322, 1. 11) who had married 
the widow of Mir Shah Abul Ma’aK, 
Ma’^um, in the 20th year, went to Akbar 
and was made a commander of Five 
Hundred. He distinguished himself in 
the war with the Afghans, and was 
wounded in a fight with Kala Pahar. 
For his bravery, he was made a com- 
mander of One Thousand. In the 24tli 
year, he received Orisa as tuyul, when 
Man’ciir and Muzafiar’s strictness drove 
him into rebellion. Historians often call 
him Ma'gum Khan i 'Agi, 'Ma’^um 
Khan, the rebel.’ His fights with Mu- 
zaftar and Shahbaz have been mentioned 
above. He was at last driven to JBhdti 
(p. 342, note), where he died in the' 
44th year (1007). 

His son Shuja i Kabuli was under 
Jahangir T’hanahdar of Ghaznin, and 
a commander of Fifteen Hundred under 


Shahjahan, who bestowed upon him the 
title of Asad Khan. He died in the 12th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son, 
Qicbddf was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editors of the F ddishdhnmnali, 
Ed. Bihl. Indica, have entered Shuja s 
name twice, I, A, p. 304 and p. 308. As 
he was a Commander of Fifteen Hun- 
dred, the second entry is wrong. 

' So the Ahharudmah^ 

Kot K’hachwah is a village on the 
* road from Kai'nal to Liidhiyanah, Lat. 30^ 
17' ; Long. 76^ 53'. In the Ed. Bihl. Indica 
, of Badaoni (II, p. 294, 293) the place is 
called kajh Icot^ probably by 

mistake. Sharaf Beg, moreover, is called 
MtfshaTraf Beg, and a few lines lower, 
again Sharaf * Beg. Badaoni says 
nothing of Todar Mall’s intrigues. Man- 
sur was hanged in the very beginning 
of 989, i e. the end of the 25th 
year. The 26th year of Akbai-’s reign 
commences on the 5th pafar 989 (the 
Lncknow Edition, III, 325, has wrong 
990); and the 27th year commences 
I5th Cafar 990, which in the Bihl. Indica 
Edit* of Badaoni (II, p. 300, 1. 2 . from 
.below) is wrongly called the 28th year., 




i 
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Tins foil! murder gave tlie nobles tbc greatest satisfaction. But when Akbar 
came to Kabul (lOtb Kajab 989), be examined into Mansur s treasonable correspondence. 
It was tbeii found, to the sorrow of Akbax% that every letter wbicb bad been sbewn to 
bini bad been a forgery, and that Mangiir was not guilty of even one of the malicious 
charges preferred against bim. 

It is said, tbougb at tbe time it was perhaps not proved, that Karamullab, brother 
of Sbabbaz Khan i Kambu (p. 402, 1. 19) bad written tbe letters, chiefly at tbe in- 
stigation of Eajab Todar Mall. 

Man^iir bad been Vazir for four years. 

123. Qutliigh Qadam Klia'n, Aklitali-begi.^ 

Tbe Turkish word qutlugJi means mubdrah^ and qpbdam i muhdraJcy is the name 
given to stones bearing tbe imimession of tbe foot of the Prophet. The Tahaqdt 
calls bim Qutlu, instead of Quilugh, which confirms tbe conjecture in note 2, p. 356. 

Qutlugb Qadam Khan was at first in tbe service of Mirza Kamran, and then 
went over to Humayiin, 

In tbe 9tb year of Akbar ’s reign, be assisted in the capture of Khwajab Mu’az* 
zam, and served in tbe same year in Malwab against ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak (Ko. 14). 
In the battle of Kbairabad, be held a command in the van. 

In tbe 19tb year, be was attached to Mun’im’s Bengal corps, and was present in 
the battle of Takaroi (p. 375). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, served under Prince Murad in the Dak ’bin, and was 
killed by a cannon ball before Danlatabad. 

124. ’AH' QulP Kha% Indarabi. 

Iiidarab is a town of Southern Qunduz. Tbe straight line drawn from Kabul 
north -wards to Talikban passes nearly through it. 

"AH Quli bad risen under Humayiin. When tbe Emperor left Kabul for Qanda- 
bar to enquire into the rumours regarding Bairam’s rebellion, be appointed ’AH QuH 
governor of Kabul. Later, be went with Humayiin to India. 

In tbe first year of Akbar’s reign, be served under ’AH QuH Kluiii Zaman (No. 
13) in tbe war with Hemii, and accompanied afterwards Khizr Khwajab (p. 365, 
note 2) on bis unsuccessful expedition against Sikandar Siir. 

In the fifth year, be served under Atgab Khan (No. 15), and commanded the van 
in tbe fight in winch Bairain was defeated. 

Tbe Tahaqdt says that be was commander of Two Thousand, and was dead 
in 1001. 

125. ’A'dil Klia'n, son of SMH MnHammad i Qalati (No. 95). 

He served under Adbain Khan (No. 19) in Malwab, and took a part in tbe 
pursuit of ’Abdullah Khan TJzbak. Later, be assisted Muliammad QuH Khan 
Balias (No. 31) on bis expedition against Iskandar TJzbak, and was present at the 
siege of CMtor (p. 368). In tbe beginning of the IStb year (Eamazan, 975), Akbar 
was on a tiger-bunt between Ajrair and Alwar. ’Adil, who was at that time mwdtah. 


^ A^'klitah means ‘ a gelding,’ and 
dlcMah-hegi^ tbe officer in charge of tbe 
geldings [vide No. 66 This title is not 


to be confounded with tbe much higher 
title AHhegi, from the Turkish dt^ a 
horse j vide p, 137, Ain 53, 
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i. e., under reprimand and not allowed to attend the Darbars, bad followed the 
party. A tiger suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, wlien 'Adii rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his left hand 
into its mouth, and stabbing with the dagger in his right at the animals face. 
The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when others came up and killed the 
brute with swords. In the struggle, ’A'dil received accidentally a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds after sufTering for four naonths. In relating his end, 
Abulfazl says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He had been in love (taaMuq 
i JcMtir) with the wife of his fathers Diwan; but he was not successful in his 
advances. His father remonstrated with him, and 'Adil in his anger struck at him 
with a sword. 

Q;lyam KMn, brother of ’Adil Khan. Jahangir made him a Khan, He served 
the Emperor as Qardwalhegi (officer in charge of the drivers). 

126 . Kliwa^jah G-hia'suddi [’All Khan, A^af Khan II.] of Qazwin. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Ghiasuddhi *Ali Khan (No. 16.1). For his 
genealogy, vide p. 368. The family traced its descent to the renowned saint Shaikh 
Shihabuddin Suhrawardi,^ a descendant of Abu Bakr, tbe Khalifah. 

Khwajab Ghias was a man of learning. On his arrival from Persia in India, he 
was made a BahhsM by Alvbar. In 981, be distinguished himself in the Gujrati war, 
and received the title of Aiiaf Khan. He was also made Bakhshi of Gujrat, and 
served as such under M. 'Aziz Kokah (No, 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to 
go with several other Amirs to Idar, ‘ to clear this dependency of Gujrat of the rubbish 
of rebellion.* Tbe expedition was directed against the Zamindar Narain Bas Rat'hor. 
In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave way, and Muqim i 
Kaqshbandi, the leader, was killed. The day was almost lost, when A^af, with the 
troops of the wings, pressed forward and routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent bim to Malwali and Gujrat, to arrange with Shihab 
K&i (No, 26) regarding the introduction of tbe JDdgh (pp. 242, 256). 

He died in Gujrat in 989. 

Mirzd NuriukUn, his son. After tbe capture of Khusrau, (p, 414) Jahangir 
made A^af Khan III. (No. 98), NuruddiAs uncle, responsible for his safety. Niir- 
uddin who was an adherent of the Prince, found thus means to visit Khusrau, and 
told him that at the first opportunity he would let him escape. But soon after, 
Khusrau was placed under the charge of I’tibar Khan, one of Jahangir s eunuchs, 
and Nuruddin liad to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who had access to Khusrau, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees as favoured his cause. In four 
or six mouths, the number bad increased to about 400, and arrangements were made to 
murder d'abangir on tbe road. But it happened that one of the conspirators got 
ofiended, and revealed the plot to Khwajah Waisi, Diwan of Prince Khurram, who 
at once reported matters to his august father. Nuruddin and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of I’timaduddaiilah, and several others were impaled. The paper containing the list 


^ Author of the 'Awdrlf id MaArif. 
He died at Baghdad in 632. His uncle 
Abul-najib (died 563) was also a famous 


saint. Wustenfeld*s Jacut, III., p. 203 
NafhdM Uns, pp. 478, 544 Bafinat-- 
(Lahore Edition), pp. 681, 683l 



of onxiies was al'^o ‘brought up ; hut Jahangir, at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi, threw 
it into the tire without having read it ; ‘‘ else many others would liave been killed.” 

127. Farrukli Husain Kha^n, son of Qasim Husain lOian. Hi>s 
father was an Uzhak of Khwarazm ; Ms mother was a sister of Sultan 
Husain Mirza. 

The and the say nothing about him. A brother of his is men- 

tioned in the Akbarnamah (II., p. 385). 

128. Mu’i'nuddi'n [Ahmad] Kha'n i Farankhudi.^ 

Mu’in joined Hiiniayun^s army when the Emperor left Kabul for Hiiidustiin. In 
the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of Agrah during the absence of 
the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In the 7th year, when 'Abdullah Khan ITzbak 
was ordered to re-conquer Malwah, Mu'in was made a Kban. After the conquest, he 
divided the province into and jagir lands, and performed this delicate office 

to xikbar s satisfiiction. In the 18th year, Mu in was attached to Munlm s Bihar 
corps. He then accompanied the Khan Khanan to Bengal, was present in the battle 
of Takaroi, and died of fever at Gaur {vide p. 376). 

The Tabaqat merely says of him that he had been for some time Mir Sdmdn, 

For his son vide No. 157. 

Badaoni : III., p. 157) mentions a Jami’ Masjid built by Mum at Agrah. 

129. Muhammad Quli' Toqbal. 

Toqhdi is the name of a Chaghtai clan. 

Muhammad QuK served under Adham Kh4n (No. 19) in the conquest of Malwah 
(end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the pursuit of Mirza Sharafud- 
din (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the I7th year (980), he served in the Mimqald of 
Khan i Kalan (No. 16)^. In the 20th year, he was attached to Mun'im's corps, and 
was present in the battle of Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Afghans to Bhadrak (p. 375), 


^ Many MSS, have Mf-ranjdd'L The 
Mujam mentions a place jTh- 

ranlcadi which is said to be near Samar- 
qand. 

® Akhar left Eathplir Sikri for Gujrat, 
on the 20th ^^afar 980 {17th year), passed 
over Sanganir (8 miles south of Jaipur), 
and arrived on the 15th Eabf I. at 
Ajmir. On the 2nd llabf II., 980, he 
ordered Khan i Kalan (No. 16) to march 
in advance {Mmtqald)^ and left Ajmir 
on the 22nd Bahi’ II. Shortly before 
his arrival at Nagor, on the 9th J umada 

I., Akbar heard that Prince Danyal had 
been born at Ajmir on the 2nd J umada 

I., 980. He reached Patau on the Ist 
Bajab, 980, and Ahmadabad on the 14th 
of the same month. In the middle of 
Bhahan, 980, the fight at Sarnai took 
place with Ibrahim Husain Mxrza. On 
; the 25th Sha’ban, Akbar reached Barodah, 
and arrived at Siirat, on the 7th Eama- 
z4n, 980. ' On the 18th Eamazan, 980, 


Mirza 'Aziz defeated Muhammad Hu- 
sain Mirza and the Eiiiadls at Patan, 
Surat surrendered on the 23rd ShawwaL 

There are serious discrepancies in the 
MSS. regarding the day and year of 
Prince Danyai's birth. The Tijut>uh 
(Saj^yid Ahmad’s edition, p. 15) has the 
10th Jumada I., 979, which has been 
given above on p. 309. Baddoui (II,, 
p, 139) has the 2nd Jumada I., 080. 
The Alcharmmah has the 2nd Jumada 

I., and relates the event as having taken 
place in 980. The MSS. of the Sawdnik 
also place the event in 980, but say that 
Danyal was bom on the 2ud Jumada 
I, 979. 

On the 6th Z1 Qa’dah, 980, the 18th 
year of Akbar’s reign commences. Aftei" 
the Td i Qurbau (10th Z1 Haj^jah, 980) 
Akbar returned over Patan and Jalor to 
Agrah, which he reached on the 2nd 
yafar, 981. After this, Muhammad Hu- 
sain Mirza invaded Gujrat, and took Bah" 
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leO. Milir ’Ali^ Kha 'n Sildoz. 

Sildoz is tlie name of a Chaglitai clan. According to the Tahaqat, he was at first 
in Baii'am’s service. In the end of the 966, Ahhar sent him to Fort Chanadh (Ohuiiar), 
which Jamal Khan, the Afghan Commander, wished to hand over to the Imperialists 
for a consideration (-vide Badaoni II., 32). Akbar offered him five parganahs near Jaun- 
piir, but Jamal did not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr *Ali 
with vain promises. Mihr 'All at last left suddenly for Agrah, 

On his journey to Chanadh, he had been accompanied by the Historian Badaoni, 
then a young man, whom he had given lodging in his house at Agrah. On his return 
from the Fort, Badaoni nearly lost his life during a sudden storm whilst on the river. 
Badaoni calls him Mihr 'AK and says that he was later made a Khan and 
Governor of Cliitor. 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 10) in Malwah, and in the Giijrat wars oi’ 
980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near Hi^ar, and 
honored him by being his guest. In the following j^ear, he attended. Sakinah Band 
Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise his brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim. 
In the 2oth year, he served under Todar Mall against the rebel 'Arab. 

The Tahaqat makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says that he was 
dead in 1001. 

131. Khwa^ali Ibra^M^m i BadakhsM'. 

He is not mentioned in the Maasir and the Tabaqat. From the Akbarnamah 
(II., p. 207) we see that he was Jagirdar of Sakit (in the Mainpdri District). Hear 
this town there were eight villages inhabited by robbers. In consequence of numerous 
complaints, Akbar resolved to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed, and 
aboirt one thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified them- 
selves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers : no less than seven arrows stuck 
in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot into a grain pit, which threw the officer 
who was seated behind him with much force upon him. The fight chiefiy took place 
in a village called in the MSS. or 

The Tahaqat mentions a Sultan Ibrahim of Aubah (near Harat) among Akbar's 
grandees. His name is not given in the Axn. He was the maternal uncle of 


ronch and Kamhhait, but was defeated 
by Qulij Khiin and S. Hamid (Ko. 78j. 
Ikhtijiirul Mulk also appeared and 
marched upon Ahmadabad. Muhammad 
Husain Mirza joined him. Both besieged 
Ahmadabad. Akbar now resolved again 
to go to Gujrat. This is the famous nine 
days’ march (24th Ilabi' II., 981 to 4th 
Jumadal., 981) ; vide p. 416, note. Mu- 
hammad Husain Mirza was captured and^ 
killed, apparently without the order of 
the Emperor. Ikhtiyar was also killed. 
Akbar then returns, and arrives, after 
an absence of forty ’'H it ee days, atFath- 
pur Sikri, 8th Jiimada II., 981. 

It has been above remarked (p. 376) 


that the Lucknow Edition of the Akhar^ 
ndmah, is not a trustworthy edition. 
An extraordinary error occurs in the 
events of the 17th year. The editors 
have divided the work into three, instead 
of tioo parts — the Ain i Akbar! is the 
third part, — and have ended their second 
volume with the birth of Danyai (2ud 
Jumada I., 980). Their third volume 
opens with the beginning of the 18tli 
year (6th Zi Qa’dah, 980). Hence they 
have omitted the important events which 
took place between those two days, 
the conquest of Gujrat and the first 
defeat of the Mirzas. 


m 
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NizarauddiB Ahmad, autlior of the Tabaqat. He conquered Kaniaoii and tlie Daman 
1 Koli. 

132. Salfm Ellia'n Ka'kar. 

Several MSS. of the Ain call Hni Salim Jlhdn KdMr ^ All, Tbe Akbarnamali 
calls bim Salim Khan Kdkar, or merely Salim Kban, or Salim Klidn Sirmur. Tlie 
Tabaqat bas Salim Khan Sirmiir Afghan. 

He served in tbe beginning of the 6tb year in tbe conquest of Malwab, and later 
under Mubzzulmulk (No. 61) in Audb, and was present in tbe battle of Kbairabad. 
In 980, be took a part in tbe figbt of Sarnab He then served in Bengal, and 
was jagirdar of Tajpiir. In tbe 28tb year, be accompanied Sbabbaz Kban (No. 80) 
to Bbati. As there were no garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Yazir Ivban having gone 
to tbe frontier of Orisa, Jabari {viAe p. 370, note 2) made an inroad from Iviicb 
Bihar into G’bora ghat, and took Tajpur from Salim’s men, and Purniab from the 
relations of Tarsoii Kban (No. 32). Jabari moved as far as Tandab. Tbe Kotwal, 
Hasan ’Ali, was sick, and Shaikh Allah Baksb paclr fled in precipitate baste. For- 
tunately, Shaikh Farid arrived, and Jabari withdrew to Tajpur. In the 32nd year, 
Salim served under Matlab Khan (No. 83) against tbe Tarikis, and shortly after, in tbe 
33nd year, under ^adiq Kban against tbe same Afghan rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

183. Habi'b ’AIF Kkak. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib ’Ali Kban mentioned on p. 422. 

Habib was at flvsfc in tbe service of Bairam Kban. In tbe third year, when 
Akbar bad marched to Agrab, be ordered Habib to assist Qiya Kban (No. 33) in tbe 
conquest. Towards tbe end of tbe fourth year, Akbar sent bim against Eantanbbur. 
This fort bad formerly been in tbe possession of tbe Afgbans, and Salim Sbab bad 
appointed Jbujbar Kban governor. On Akbar’s accession, Jb. saw that he would not 
be able to bold it against tbe Imperialists, and banded it over to Eai Surjan (No. 96), 
wb<5 was then in tbe service of Edna Hdai Singb. But Habib bad to raise tbe siege. 
Abulfazl attributes this want of success partly to fate, partly to tbe confusion which 
Bairam’s fail j>roduced. 

In tbe 6tb year (968), be served under Adbam (No. 19) in Malwab. According 
tbe be died in 970. 

134. Jagmal, younger brother of Baj ah Bibari Mall (No. 23). 

He must not he confounded with No. 218. Jagmai was mentioned on p. 329. 
In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mirt’ba. In the 18th year, when Akbar 
marched to Patau and Ahmadabad, he was put in command of tbe great camp. 

Mis son Kangdr, He generally lived with bis uncle Eajab Bibari Mall at Comb. 
When Ibrahim Husain Mirzd threatened to invade tbe A’grab District, be was ordered 
by tbe Eajab to go to Dibli. In tbe 18tb year, be joined Akbar at Patan. In tbe 
21st year, be eiccompanied Man Singh’s expedition against Edna Partab. Later, be 
served in Bengal, chiefly under Sbabbaz Kban (No. SO). When Sbabbaz returned 
' unsuccessfully from Bbati (p. 401), Kangdr, Sayyid ’Abdullah Kbaa (No. 189), Eajah 
. ^ Gopal, Mirzddab ’AH (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels and mistook them 
for their own men. Though surprised, tbe Imperialists held their ground and killed 
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Naiiruz Beg Qaqslial, the leader. They thea joined Shalihaz^ and arrived after a 
march of eight days at Sherpur Miircha. 

According to the the Tahaqat, Kangar was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. implies that he was no longer alive in 1001. 

135. Ulugh Xha'n Habshi', formeidy a slave of Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat, 

TJliigli Klicm is Turkish for the Persian Klidn i Kaldn (the great Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmud of Grujrat. The word Hahsh% for which MSS. 
often have Badahlisli% implies that he was of Abyssinian extraction, or a eniuich. In the 
i7th year, when Akbar entered for the first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first 
Gujrati nobles that joined the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under ^adiq (ISTo. 43) against Eajah 
Madhukar Bandelah, Zamindar of Uhdchah. In the 24th year, he followed ^acliq, 
who had been ordered to assist Eajah Todar Mall on his expedition against the rebel 
'Arab (Kiyabat Khan) in Bihar. He commanded the left wing in the fight in which 
Khabitah (p. 356, note 1) was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 

136. Maqcu'd *Ali' Hor. 

The Tahaqat says that Maqqud was at first in Bairdm Khan's service. He had 
been dead for a long time in 1001. 

Prom the Akbarnamah (II., 96) we see that he served under Qiya Khan (Ho. 33) 
in the conquest of Gwahar. 

137. Qabul Kha'n, 

From the Akbairndmali (II., p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akhar's reign) 
we see that Qabiii Khan had conquered the District of Bhambar on the Kashmir frontier. 
One of the Zamindars of the District, named Jamal, made his submission, and obtained 
by flattery a great power over Qabul, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal 
not only managed on various pretexts to send away Qahul’s troops, but also his son Yadgar 
Husain (Ho. 338), to Haushahrah., The Zamindars of the latter place opposed Yadgar, 
and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted and wounded as he was, Yadgar managed to 
escape and took refuge with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected 
his men and tell over Qabui, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Eamazan, 978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the rebellious 
Zamindars were devastated and summary revenge was taken on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husain recovered from- his wounds. ^ He is mentioned below among the 
commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarnamah mentions another Qabiii Khan among the officers who served 
in the Afghan war in Bengal under Mun’im Khan Khanan. He was present in the 
battle of Takaroi and pursued the Afghans under Todar Mall to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

H either of the two Qabiii Khans is mentioned in the Tahaqat and the Maasir, 
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Commanders of Nme Hundreds 

138. Ku'chak ’Ali' Khu'n, i Kola^bi'. 

Koldh is the name of a town and a district in Badakhshan, Long. 70®, Lat. 38®. The 
District of Kolah lies north of Badakhshan Proper, from which it is separated by the 
Amu (Qxns) ; but it was looked upon as part of the kingdom of Badakhshan. Hence 
Kuchak Air is often called in the Akbarnamah Iviichak 'AK Khan i Badakhshi. * 

He served under Munlm Khan against Khan Zaman, and was present at the 
reconciliation at Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun’im Khan in Bengal, and held a command in the battle 
of Takaroi (p. 375). 

His sons are mentioned below, Ho. 148, and Ho. 380. 

139, Sabdal Klia^n, Sumhul, a slave of Humayun. 

MO. Sayyid Mixlianimad, Mir ’Adi, a Sayyid of Amroliah. 

Amrohah, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs to Sirkar 
Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute throughout India. 
Mxr Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and law under the best teacliers of 
the age. The father of the Historian Badaoni was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid 
Muhammad Mir ’Adi. When the learned were banished from Court [ikJird/j i 
*ulamd), he was made governor of Bhakkar.^ He died there two years later in 
985 or 986. 

From the Akbarnamah we see that S. Muhammad with other Amrohah Sayyids 
served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmud of Barba in the expedition against Bajah 
Madhnkar. 

He advised the Historian Badaoni to enter the military service of the emperor, 
instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad i Ma’dsh teimres, an advice 
resembling that^of 'Abdnlghaffar [mde Ho. 99, p. 413). S. Muhammad s sons were 
certainly all in the army ; mde Ho. 251, 297, 363. 

Ml. Hazawi' Kha'n, Mirza Mirak, a Eazawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (Ho. 13). In the 10th year, he went to 
the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. When in the 12th year 
Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mirza Mirak was placed under the charge of Khan 
Baqi Khan (Ho. 60), hut lied from his custody (at DiliH, Baddoni II, 100). After 
Khan Zaman s death, he was captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown 
before a mast elephant ; hut the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the intercession of the cour- 
tiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards, he received a man^ab and the title of 
Mazawi Khdn. In the 19th year, he was made Diwan of Jaunpiir, and in the 24th 
year, Bakhshi of Bengal in addition to his former duties. 


^ Hot all MSS, of the Ain have these 
words ; they count the officers from Ho. 
138 to 175 to the Hazaris. But the 
best MSS. have this manqah. In the 
lists of grandees in the Bddishdlmmmh 


also the mangah of Hine Hundred occurs. 

^ In 983, the 20th year, {Akbar ^ 
ndmah III, 138), Baddoni (III. p. 75), 
has 984. 


At tiae outbreak of tlie Bengal Military Revolt (25th 3"ear), be was with Muzaffiir 
Kban (No. 37). His barsb behaviour towards the dissatisfied grandees is mentioned 
in the histories as one of the causes of the revolt. When the rebels had seceded 
{9th Zl Ilajjah, 987) and gone from Tandah to Gaur, Muzatfar sent Razawi Khaiij 
Rai Patr Dtis (No. 196), and Mir Ahmad Munshi to them to try to bring them back 
to obedience. Things took indeed a good turn and eveiything might hafe ended 
peacefull}’, wlien some of Rai Patr Pas’s Rdipiits said that the opportunity should not 
he thrown awa^?' to kill the whole lot. Rai Patr Pas mentioned this to Razawi 
Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels beard of it. They took up arms and 
caught Rai Patr Pas. Razawi Khan and Mir Ahmad Munshi sun*endered them- 
selves. . . , ■ ■ 

The Madsir says that nothing else is known of Razawi Khan. The Xa>baqat says 
that he was a Commander of Two Thousand and was dead in 1001. 

Mirza Mirak is not to he confounded with Mirak Khan, ‘ au old grandee, who 
died in 975’ (Tahaqdt) ; or with MiraJc Bahadur (208). 

Shaiijahan conferred the title of Bamwi Khan on Sajyid ’AK, son of padru^- 
9ndur Miran S, Jaial of Bukhara. 

142. MPrza' Naja't Kha'n, brotlier of Sayyid Barkah., and 

149. Mi'rza' Husain Kha'n, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tahaqat, were dead in 1001. Their names are 
often wrongly given in MlSS,, which call them Najdbat, instead of Najdt, and Kamn 
instead of JBLusedn. 

Prom the Ahharndmah (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied Huina- 
ydn on his march to India. 

Mirza Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zamiin {No. 13). In the 
end of the 21st j^ear, he was attached to the corps which under Shihah Khan (No 26) 
moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Rajah ’AH Khan, had shewn signs of dis- 
affection. Later, he served in Bengal. Wlien the Military Revolt broke out, Baba 
Khan Qaqshai {vide p, 369, note 3), Jabari (p. 370), Vazir Jamil (No. 200), Sa’id i 
Toqbai, and other grandees, inarched on the 9th Zi Hajjah, 987, from Tandah to Ganr 
across the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself ; and 
when Muzaffar sent his grandees [Mir Jamaluddin Husain Injii (No. 164), Razam 
Khan (No. 141), Timur Khan (No. 216), Rai Patr Pas (No. 196), Mir Adham, Husain 
Beg, Hakim Ahulfath (No. 112), Khwajah Shamsuddin (No. 159), Ja’far Beg (No. 
98), Muhammad QiiH Turkman (No. 203), Qasim Khan i Sistani, ’Iwaz Bahadur, 
Zulf ’Ail Yazdi, Sayyid Abu Is-haq i ^afawi (No. 384), Muzaffar Beg, <fec,] to the 
banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, Mir Najat stayed with 
Vazir Jamil, although Muzaffar, who was Najat’s father-in-iaw, fully expected him 
to join. He must have soon after left the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal ; for 
ill the end of the 25th year he was at Satganw (Hugh). Ahulfazl mentions him to- 
gether with Murad Khan at Pathahad (No. 54), and Qiya Khan in Orisa (No. 33), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal (Ahharn. Ill, 291). But 
these three were too powerless to check the rebels. Murad died, and Qiya was soon 
after killed by the Afghans under Qutlu, who looked upon the revolt as his opportu- 
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nity. Mir Kajat also was attacked by Qutlu and defeated near Salim abad {Sulaim:iii« 
4bad), S. of Bard wan. He fled to the Portuguese governor of Hiiglf.^ Baba Kliau 
Qaqshal sent one of his officers to get hold of Hajat ; but the officer hearing of Qutlii’s 
victory, attacked the Afghans near Mangalkot, E. of Bardwan. Qutlu, however, 
was again victorious. 

14S, Sayyid Ha'shim, son of Sayyid Mahmud of Barha. Vide Jfo. 
105, p. 419. 

144. Gha'zi' Elha'n i BadakihsM^. 

In MSS. G-liazi is often altered to and JBadakhsM to BakJisM, and as 
Ghazi Khan’s first title was Qdzi Khd% his name is often confounded with Ho. 223, 
Other GMd Khans have been mentioned above, on pp. 367, 384. 

Ghazi Khan’s name was Qaz'i Hizam. He had studied law and Hadis under 
MuUa ’l 9 amuddin Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the most learned of the 
age. He was also the 7miT%d of Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm, a renowned ydfi. 
His acquirements procured him access to the court of Sulaiman, king of Badakhshan 
(Ho, o), who conferred upon him the title of Qdzi Khan, At the death of Hum%im, 
Sulaiman wishing to profit hy the distracted state of the country, moved to Kabul 
and besieged Mun’im (Ho. 11). After the siege had lasted for some time, Sulaiman 
sent Qazi Khan to Mun’im to prevail on him to surrender. But Mun’im detained 
him for several days, and treated him ‘ to the most sumptuous fare, such as Badakh- 
shis cannot enjoy even in peaceful times/ The good dinners made such an impression 
on Qazi Khan, that he advised Sulaiman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of 
provisions in the fort. Sulaiman thereupon returned to Badakhshan. 

Subsequently, Qazi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khanpiir, he 
was introduced to the emperor ou his return from Jaunpur {Akharn. HI, 85). He 
received several presents, and was appointed Farivanchi writer (p. 263). Akbar soon 
discovered in him a man of great insight, and made him a commander of One Thou- 
sand. He also bestowed upon bim the title of (xhdzi Khan, alter he had distinguished 
himself in several expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh’s corps 
in the war with the Eana. Though his wing gave way, he returned with the troops 
and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received Awadh as tuq;iU, and 
distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about the same 
time that Sultan Khwajah died (Ho. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works {vide Badaoni III, 153). 

The sijdah, or prostration, which formed so important a part in the ceremonies 
of the court, was his invention {vide p. 159, note). 

His son Kusd^nuddin, Akbar made him a commander of One Thousand, and 
sent him with the Khan Klianan (Ho. 29} to the Dak’hin. Suddenly a change came 
over Husam, and though a young man, he expressed to the commander his wish to 
resign the service and live at the tomb of Hizamuddin Aulia in Dihli. The 


The MSS. of the AJcharndmah call him Bartah Bar Kiringi, or Bartdh Kiringv 
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Khan Khanaii persuaded hlni in vain to give up this mad idea; hut Husain next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body over with clay and mud, and wandered about 
in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resignation. Hiisam lived for tliirty 
3’'ears as an ascetic in Hihli. Khwajah Baqx Billah (born at Kabul and buried at 
Dihli) conferred on him power of fgiiiding travellers on the road of piety.' He died 
in 1034 His wife was Ah ulfazis sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Barwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12000 Eupees as allowance for 
the cell of her husband. Tiizuk, p. 80. 

145. Earhat Klia'nj Miiitar Sakai, a slave of Hiimayiiii. 

The MSS. have Sakai and SaJedM. Barhat Khan is first mentioned in the war 
between Humayun arid Mirza Kamran, when many grandees joined the latter. In 
a fight. Beg Baba of Kolab lifted up his sword to strike Hiima^mn from behind. 
He missed and wa-s at once attacked by Farhat and put to flight. When Humayiin 
left Labor on his march to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed 
Sliiqddr of LahoiA Subsequently, Mir Shah Abul Ma’ali was appointed Governor of 
Labor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. Farhat therefore 
joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 

After Akbar’s accession, Farhat was made Ttiyulddr of Korrah. He distinguish- 
ed himself in the war with Muhammad Husain Mirza near Ahmadabad. When the 
Mirza was brought in a prisonei*, Farhat refused him a drink of water which he 
had asked for ; but Akbar gave bim some of his own -water, and remonstrated with 
Farhat for his cruelty. In the 19th year, he served in Bihar and was made jdgirddr 
of Arab. In the 21st year (984), Gajpati (p. 400) devastated the district. Farhang 
Khan, Farhat’s son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain, Farhat then 
ino-^nd against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met with the same fate 
[vide Ho. 80). 

146. Bii'mP Kha'n, Ustad Jalahi (?), of Bum. 

He is not mentioned in the Tahaqdt and the Madsip, and but rarely in the 
Akharndmali. In the 20th year, he and Baq£ Khan (Ho. 60) and 'Abdurrahman 
Beg (Ho. 185) accompanied a party of Begums from Court on their road to Makkah. 
The party consisted of Gulbadan Begum, Salimah Sultan Begum, Haji Begum, Gul- 
'azar Begum, Sultan Begum (wife of Mirza 'Askari), Umm Kulsiirn Begum (grand- 
daughter of Gulbadan Begum), Gujnar Agha (one of Babar's wives), Bibi pafljmh, 
Bibi Sarw i Sabi and Shaham Agha (wives of Humayiin), and Salimah Khanum 
(daughter of Khizr Khwajah). They left in Eajah, 983. ‘ 

Eiimi Khan has also been mentioned above (Ho, HI). 

147 * Saraa'njf Kha'n QurghWji'. Fide No. 1 00. 

He was a grandee of Humayun. During the reign of Akbar, he reached the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tahaqdt says, he was, in 1001, a 
Commander of 2000. In the same -work, he is called a MugJiul. 


^ Akharndmah I, 416. At the .same 
time, Mir Babiis (Ho. 73) was appointed 
iFauJddr of the Paiijab, Mirza Shah 
Sultan was made Amin, and Mihtar 
Jauhar, treasurer. 
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Humayun was on the 29th Mnbarram, 
962, at Bigram, mussed the Indus on 
theSthpafar, when Bairam arrived from 
Kabul, was at Labor on ihe 2nd Eabf 
H, and at Sarhind, on the 7tli Eajab, 
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In tlu? beginning of the 6tli year {middle of 968), he served in Mahvali niuler 
Adham Ivluin (Ho* 19) and was present in the battle of Sarangpiir, In the 9th year, 
he accompanied Muhammad Qasim Khan i Mshapnri (Ho* 40) and pursued ’Abdullah 
Khan TJzbak (Ho. 14). In the 13th year, he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khan 
Mir Munshi (Ho. 74), to go to Rantanbhiir and suppress the disturbances created by 
Mirza Muliammad Husain in Malwah. Later, he held a in Arah.^ He joined at 
first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, he went 
back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few years later. 
His sons received employments in the army. 

Krom the Akharndmah (III, 156) we see that he also served- in the 21st year 
under Khan Jahan (Ho. 24), and was present in the battle of Ag Mahall. In the 
30th year, he was in Malwah and vras ordered to join the Dak’hin corps. Two years 
later, he served under Sliihah Khan (Ho. 26) against Elijah Madlmkar. 

148. Shalibeg Kha'ii, son of Huclxak ’AIj Khan of Badaklishan (No. 

138). 

Ilis name is not given in the Madsir and the Tahaqdt. Amir Beg, a Pangadi 
under Shahjahan, appears to be his son. 

149. Mi'rza' Husain Kba'n, brother of Mirza Najat Khan {vide No, 

.. V ■ I42)v^: 

150* HaM'm Eanbil, brother of Mirzd Muhammad Tabib of Sabzwar. 

ZanhU means * a basket.’ In the list of the x^hysicians of the Court, lower down, 
he is called Hakim Zanbil Beg. Badaoui says, he was a Qnuqarrih, or personal 
attendant on the emperor.® 

S 151. Kbuda'wand Kha^n i Dak’Mni'. 

Khudawand Khan was a Hizamshahi Grandee. As his father was bora at Mash- 
had, Kh. is often called MashhadL He was of course a Shi’ah. 

He was a man of imposing stature, and well-known for his personal courage. 
When Khwajah Mirak of I<;fahan, who had the title of Chingiz Khan, was the Yakil 
of Murtazfi Hiziim Shah, Kh. rose to dignity. He held several districts in Banir as 
jagir. The Masjid of Eohank’herah® was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murtaza of Sahzwar (Ho. 162) commanded the army of Barar, 
and was no longer able to withstand palabat Khan Chirgis in the Dak’hin, Kh. ac- 
companied M. Murtaza to Hindustan. Both were well received by Akbar, and Kh* 
was made a Commander of One Thousand, He received Fatan in Gujrat as ttiyul. 

He was married to Abulfazl’s sister, and died in the end of the 34th year, before 
the middle of 998 (JBaddom II, 372, where in the Tdrikh of his death the word 
Da¥Jiini must he written without a Ji), 

bad MSS., and Sahmmri is often altered to 
Other bad MSS. have lianbaL 
® Eohank’herah lies in West Barar, in 
the district of Biildanah. In Abulfazi’s 
list of parganahs in Sirkar Talinganah, 
there is one called Qlrudt i Kkuddwand 
Khm* 


' The Madsir has Atvadli, At the 
outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, 
he was Jagirdar of the Arab District 
{Ahhurn. HI, 244). 

® The Edit. Bibl.Indica of Baddoni 
(III, 164) calls him wrongly HaMm 
Ziml BMrdzi. Ziual is the reading of 
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Once Akilfiizlliad invited t^everal grandees, Klmdawand among them. TJie dishes 
placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and different hinds of vegetables, whilst 
the other guests had roast meat. He remarked it, took offence, and went awa.y. 
Although Akbar assured him that Abulfazl had treated him to fowls and game accoi-d- 
ing to a Hindiistani custom, Kh. disliked Abulfa/d, and never went again to his house. 

* Hence Dak’hinis are notorious in Hindustan for stupidity.’ 

The Tahaqat puts Kh. among the Commanders of fifteen Hundred, and says that 
he died in 995. The Maasir has 997. 

152. Mi'rza'dali ’Ali ' Kha'n, son of Muhtarim Beg.i 

He served in the 9th year in Mai wah during the expedition against ’Abdullah 
Khan IJzhak (Ko. 14). In the 17th year*, he served in the Gujrat war under the 
Khan i Kalan (Ho. 16). Two years later, he commanded an expedition against Qasim 
Khan Kasu, who with a corps of Afghans ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 
23rd year, he accompanied Shahbaz Khan in the war with Eana Partab.^ He then 
served in Bihar under Khan i Azam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Khan 
{vide No. 134, p. 436). In the 3Gth year (993), he was present in the fight with Qut- 
lii near Mangalkot (Bard wan). In the 31st year, he was ordered to join Qasim Khan 
(No. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Not long after, in 995 (32nd year), he was 
killed in a fight with the Kashmiris who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid 
’Abdullah Khan (No. 189). 

Badaoin (III. p 326) says, he was a poet. He places his death in 996, 

153. Sa’a'dat Mi'rza', son of Hhizr Kliwajaii Khan (p. 365, note 2), 

154. Shimal Khan Chelah. 

Chela Ji moans ‘ a slave.’ The Tahaqat says he was a Qurclu, or armour-bearer 
of the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a Kazdri, and was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwajah Mu’azzam. In the 20th 
yeai*, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which Jalal Khan (No. 213) 
had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. 80) 
in the expedition to Siwanah. 

155. Sha'h G-ha'zi^ Eha'n, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tahaqat calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. He served, 
in the 19th year with Mirzadali ’AK Khan (No. 152) against Qasim Khan Kasii. 

lie may be the Shah Ghazi Khan mentioned below under No. 161. 

156. Fa'zil Kha'n, son of Khan i Kalan (No. 16). .. 

He was mentioned above, on p. 322. 

157. Ma’cu^m KHa'ii, son of MuTn nddin Ahmad Farankhudi (No. 128), 

He is not to be confounded with Ma’^um Khan i Kabuli (p. 431, note). 

Ma’ciim was made a Sazdri on the death of his father, and received Gbazipxir 

as tiiyuL He joined Todar Mall in Bihar, though anxious to go over to the rebels (p. 351). 


^ He is also called Mirzdd ’All Khan,^ 
My text edition has wrong Mirzd ’AH 
Khdn, For JMnkla.rim many MSS. read 
wrongly M.akvam, 


His father, Muhtarim Beg, was a 
grandee of Humayiin’s Court. 

v* Generally called in the Histories 
Md%a Kihd. 


Kot long afterwards, Mirza Muiiammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened to invade 
the Panjab, and as the emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma’gum 
thought it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpiir and drove away Tar son Khan's 
men (Ko. 32), As Akbar had known him from a child, he was inclined to pardon 
him, provided he left Jaunpiir and accepted Awadh as tuyuL This M. did; but he 
continued to recruit, and when Shah Quli Mahr am and Rajah Bir Bar had failed to 
bring him to his senses, Shahbaz Khan, on hearing of his conduct, determined to punish 
him. The events of the expedition have been related on p. 400. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town ; but as several 
rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his family with him. 
He applied to two Zamindars for assistance ; but the fet robbed him of his 
valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it not been for a bribe, M. would not 
have escaped. About this time one of his friends of the name of Maq^ud joined him 
and supplied him with funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the 
town of Bahraich. Yazir Khan (Ko. 41) and others moved from Hajipiir against him ; 
but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Mubammadabad, be resolved to 
surprise Jaunpiir, when the tuyiildars of the district marched against him. Being 
hard pressed, he applied to M. 'Aziz Kokah (Ko. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again 
pardoned him, and gave him the Parganah Mihsi, Sirkar Cbarnparan, as tuijul. But 
M. continued in a rebellious attitude, and when M. 'Aziz prepared to punish him, he 
applied for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agrah, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar 's mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darhiir, he was killed on the road. 
An enquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and people believed that Akbar 
had connived at the murder. Compare with this the bite of Kos. 61 and 62, two 
other Bihar rebels. 

158. TolaK Kha'n Q-a'chi"]!. 

Tolak commenced to serve under Babar. He joined Humayiin on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Kamran came near the 
town under the mask of friendship, many of Humaymi’s grandees went over to him, 
and the emperor was obliged to retreat northwards to Zahak ( ) and Bamiyan, 

■where he hoped to find faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others 
to Kabul, to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his faith- 
fulness he was made Qurhegi. 

Tolak, accompanied Humayun to India. After the emperor s death he belonged 
to those who supported the young Akbar, and was instrumental in the capture at a din- 
ner party of Mir 8hah Ahul Maali. Afterwards, T. went to Kabul, where he remained 
for along time. In the 7th year of Akbar s reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the 
young and hasty Ghani Khan, son of Muii'im Khan (Ko. 11), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatun, his jagfr, collecting 
men to take revenge on Ghani. A favourable opportunity presented itself, when Ghani 
one day had left Kabul for a place called Khwajah Sayyaran ( to 

waylay a caravan from Balkh. He was just feasting with his companions, when 
Tolak Khan fell upon them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched 
to Khwajah Awash ( a place two kos distatit from Kabul. But he 
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was opposed by Fazil Beg* (Mun’im’s brother) and his son Abuliatli (called wrongly 
Ahdul Fathi on p. 818), and thought it advisable to let Ghaiu go. Gliani immediately 
collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared himself to go to Hindustan. Ghani 
overtook him near the Ab i Ghorband, and killed Baba Quchm and several other 
relations and friends of Tolak. Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyar managed to cut 
their way through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak a jagh* 
in Malwah, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under the Khan Khanan (Ho. 29) in Malwali and 
Gujnit, and defeated Sayyid Daulat in Kamhhait. He distinguished himself in the 
fights with Muzaffar, and served under Qulij Khan (Ho. 42) in the conquest of Bahronch. 
Ill the 30th year, he was attached to the corps which under M. "Aziz Kokah was to he 
sent to the Dak’hin. Having indulged in slander during the disagreement hetween 
M. "Aziz Kokah and Shihabuddin, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent 
to Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Han Singh against the Afghans. 

He died ill the heginning of the 41st year (1004). 

159. Kkwa'jah Sliamsuddi'n KkawaTf . 

KJicmcifi means * coming from Khawaf," which is a district and town in Khu- 
rasan. Our maps have ‘ Khaff’ or ‘ Khaf," due west of Harat, hetween Lat. 60° and 61®. 
According to the Midjamulhulcldn, ‘VKhawaf is a large town belonging ’[at the time 
the author wrote] to the revenue district of Mshapiir. Hear it lies on one side 
Biishanj which belongs to the district of Harat, and on the other Zuzan. Khawaf con- 
tains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjan, Siniwand, and Kharjard).” Amin 
Bazi in his excellent Faft Igl/tm says that the district of Khawaf is famous for the 
kings, ministers, and learned men it has produced. The dynasty called, A1 i Muzaffar, 
of whom seven kings ruled for 59 years over Earis and Shiraz,^ were Khawafis. The 
author of the Zahldraiiilhliatcdnin says that the people of Khawaf were known to he 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shah "Abbas i pafawi, in the beginning of bis reign, came to 
Khawaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary with Shi’ahs, the com- 
panions of the Prophet {sethh i gihdbah) ; hut as the people refused to do so, he had 
seventy of the princijial men thiwn down from a Masjid. Although then no one 


^ They siiccumhed to Timur. The 
Histories disagree regarding the length 
of their reign, some give 57 years, from 
A. H. 741 to 798. ^ 

Amin Bazi mentions also several learn- 
ed men and vazirs besides those men- 
tioned in the and relates some 

anecdotes illustrating the proverbial saga- 
city and quick-wittedness of the inhabi- 
tants of Khawaf. 

The number of Khawafis in the service 
of the Miighul emperors was consider- 
able. One is mentioned below, ISTo. 347. 
The Maasir has notes on the following, — 
Hirza "Izzat (under Jahangir) ; Mirza 
Ahmad, and Mu’tamid Khan Muhammad 
palih (under Shabjahan) ; Sayyid Amir 
Khan, Shaikh Mir, Khwajah Mir Kha- 


wafi palahat Khan, "I nay at Khan, and 
Mustafa Khan (under Aurangzfb). The 
lists of grandees in the FadUfidhidmah 
mention several other Khaivafis. In later 
times we have the name of "Abdurrazzaq 
pim^am uddaulah Aurangabadi, who was 
murdered in 1171. His ancestor, Mir 
Kainaluddin Khawafi, had served under 
Akbar. 

For liliawdfU some MSS, have Klidfi. 
The H istorian Muiiammad Hasbim 
Khaff Khan has also been supposed to 
be a Khawafi, though it must be observed 
that geographical titles are rare. There are 
a few, as Rwmi Klidn^ Ghamin Khan, 
MahsM Khan. The authors of the Pa- 
dishahnamah and the Maasir never use 
the form A ^4/^. 
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was converted, the Khiiwatis are now as stanch Shi ahs as they were foniierly bigoted 
Sunnis. 

Khw’^ajah Shamsuddin was the son of Khwajah * Ala iiddin, who was a man much 
respected in Khawaf. Shams accompanied Muzaifar Khan (IsTo. 37), his countryman, 
to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Eevolt, he was caught by the 
rebels, and i Kabuli had him tortured with a view of getting money out of 

him. Shams was half dead, when at the request of ’Arab Bahadur he was let oh* and 
placed under ’Arab’s charge, who lay under obligations to him. But Shams eluded 
his vigilance, and fled to Singram, Eajah of K’harakpur (Bihar).^ As the roads were 
all held by the rebels, Shams could not make his way to the Imperial army. He collected 
men, attacked the rebels, and carried off some of their cattle ; and when some time 
after dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. Akbar 
received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the same year (2Cth), to 
superintend the building of Fort Atak on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp 
then was.^ 

After this, Shams was for some time Blwan of Kabul. In the 39th year, when 
Qulij Khan (Ko. 42) after the death of QuHini Khan (No. 59) was made piibahdar 
of Kabul, Shams was made Hi wan of the empire (Diwabi wee Qulij.® ‘When 
Akbar, in the 43rd year, after a residence of fourteen years in the Panjah, moved to 
Agrah, to proceed to the Dak’hin, the Begums with Prince Khurram (Shahjaluin) were 
left in Labor, and Shams was put in charge of the Panjab, in which office he con- 
tinued, after Akhar’s mother had returned, in the 44fch year, with the Begums to Agrah. 

Shams died at Labor in the 45 th year (1008). The family vault which he had 
built near Baba Hasan Abdal having been used for other purposes (p. 425), he was 
buried in Labor in that quarter of the town which he had built, and which to his honour 
was called KlimodfipuraJi, 

December, 1870. 

^ The authoi,f of the Madsir repeats 
Abnlfazl’s etymblogy of the name ' Atak,’ 
which was given on p. 374v note. He 
also says that some derive it from the 
Hindi prevention, a bar, “because 
Hiiidtis will not go heyonji the Indus,” 
But there is no instance oU* record that 
Hiixdds ever did object to cross the In- 
dus. Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, and 
others, were governors of Kabul and 
2abiilistan, and had their Itajputs there ; 
and during the reign of Siiahjahan, the 
IlajpiUs distinguished theniselvx^s in the 
conquevst of Baikh and the siege of Qan- 
daliar. 

Abulfazl’s etymology is also doubtful ; 
for in the Akbarnamah (II, 302) he men- 
tions the name ‘'Atak’ long before the 
building of the Fort (III, 33*5). 

® The twelve Diwans, who in 1003 
had deen appointed to the 12 piibahs, 
were under his orders. Diwetn % Kul is 
the same as Vazir i Kul^ or Vazir i 
Mutlarj, or merely Vazir, 


^ Singram later fought with Shahbaz 
Khan (No. 80), and ceded Fort Mahda. 
Though he never went to Court, he re- 
mained in submission to the Imperial 
governors of Biliar and Bengal. In the 
first year of Jahangir’s reign, Jahangir 
QuU Khan Lalah Beg, governor of Bihai', 
sent a corps against Singram, who was 
killed in a fight. His son turned Muham- 
madan, and received the name ‘ Bajah 
Boz-afzun,’ was confirmed in his zamiii- 
daris, and reached under Jahangir the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred. Under Shahjahan, he served 
with Maliabat Khan^^in Baikh, against 
Jliujar Singh Bundelah, in the siege of 
Parendah, and was at his death in 1044 
a Commander of Two Thousand. His 
son, ltd j ah Bihrdz served in Qandahar, 
in the war between Aiirangzib and Shah 
Shuja’, and distinguished himself in the 
second conquest of Palamaii (4th year of 
Aurangzib). Bajah Bihruz died in the 
8th year, of Aurangzib’s reign,. Vide 
Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, tor 


He is said to liave been a jiiaii of simple manners, lioncst and fiiitlifulj and practical 
in transacting business. 

Like Sbaikb Farid i Bnbbari (Ho. 99), whom be in many respects resembles, be 
died cliiidless. 

His brother, Kbwajab Mdmin Hbawaff, was made, on bis death, Diwan of the 
Panjab. Miiiniu’s son, ’Abdul Khaliq, was a favourite of A^af Ivhan IV. (p. 369), 
He was killed bj" Mahabat Khan, when A^af bad been removed by Mahabat from Fort 
Atak and imprisoned. 

100. Jagat Singh, eldest of Eajah Man Sing (Ho. 30). 

Kunwar Jagat Singb served in the 42nd year under MIrza Ja’far A^af Khan 
(Ho. 9S) against Ejijali Bas’d, zamindar of Man and Pat’ban (Hurpiir, H. E., Panjab). 
In the 44tb year (1008), wbeii Akbar moved to Malwab, and Prince Salim (Jabangir) 
was ordered to move against Edna Amr Singb, Man Singb was called from Bengal, and 
Jagat Singb was ordered to go to Bengal as ndib of bis father. While still at Agrah, 
he died from excessive drinking. Eegarding J. S.’s daughter, vide p. 310 and Ho. 175. 

Maha Sing, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His youth and in- 
experience inclined the Afghans under ’Usman and Shujawal Khan to attack him. 
They defeated him and Partab Singb, son of Eajab Bbagwan Das, (Ho. 336), near 
Bhadrak in Orisa (45tb year). Man Singb hastened to Bengal, and after defeating 
in 1009 the Afghans near Sherpiir ’Atai, between Shiuri (Sooree) in Birbhiim and 
Murshidabdd, recovered Lower Bengal and Orisa. 

Maha Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

161. Haqi^b Kha'n, son of Mir ’Abdnllatif of Qazwin. 

Naqih Khan is the title of Mir Ghiasuddin ’All. His family belongs to the 
Saifi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Iran for their Sunni tendencies. His 
grandfather Mir Yahya was ‘ a well known theologian and philosopher, who had 
acquired such extraordinary proficiency in the knowledge of history, that he was ac- 
quainted with the date of every event which had occurred from the establishment of the 
Muhammadan religion to his own time.’ 

‘Ill the opening of his career, Mir Yahya was patronized by Shah Tahmasp 
i pafawi, who called him Yahya Ma’^iim,^ and was treated by the king with such 
distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poison his pat- 
ron’s mind against him, by representing that he and his son, Mir ’Abdullatlf, were the 
leading men among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he w'-as on the borders of Azarbaijan, to order Mir Yahya and his son, 
together with their families, to *Se imprisoned at Icfahan. At that time, his second 
son, ’Ala-ucldaulah was in Azarhaijan, and sent off a special messenger to convey this 
intelligence to his father. Mir Yahya being too old and infirm to ff.y, accompanied 
the king’s messenger to Isfahan, and died there, after one year and nine months, in 
A. H. 962, at the age of 77 years.’^ 


^ L e. exempt, xirobahly from losing 
life and property for his attachment to 
Sunnism. 

^ Mir Yahya is the author of a his- , 


torical compendium, called Luhhtdtated- 
rjhh, composed in 1541, Vide Elliot s 
Bibl. Index to the Historians of India, 
p. 129. His second son ’Alauddaukh 
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‘Mil' ’Abdullatif, however, immediately on receipt of his brothers communication, 
lied to and afterwards at the invitation of the emperor niiinayun went to Hin- 

dustan, and arrived at Court with his family just after Akbar had ascended the throne, 
liini he was received with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the 
second year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not liow to rea,d 
and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes of Hatlx. The Mir 
was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposition, and so moderate in his re- 
ligious sentiments,® that each party used to revile him for his indifference. ’ 

‘ When Bairam Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor and had left 
Agrah and proceeded to Alwar, with the intention, as it was supposed, of exciting a 
rebellion in the Panjah, the emperor sent the Mir to him, to dissuade him from such an 
open breach of fidelity to Ins sovereign.’ Z- c, 

Mir ’Abdullatif died at Sikri on the 5th Eajab, 981,® and was buried at Ajmir 
near the Dargfih of Mir Sayyid Husain Khing-Suwar. 

'’Abdullatif had several sons. The following are mentioned — 1. Haqib Khan ; 
2. Qamar Khan ; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed in 984 at Fathpiir by 
a fall from his horse while playing hockey with the emperor (Bad. II., 230). For 
Qamar Khan, Ho. 243. 

Haqib Khan arrived with his father in India, when Akbar after his accession was 
still in the Fanjdb {Akharn. IL, 23), and soon became a personal friend of the emper- 
or (II., 281). Ill the 10th year, he conveyed Akbar s pardon to Khan Zanuin, for 
whom Mun’im Khan had interceded {II., 281), In the 18th year, H. accompanied 
the emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 435, note), and in the 
following year to Patna. In the end of the 21st jmar, he took part in the expedi- 
tion to Idar (III., 165), and was sent in the following year to Malwah or Griijrat, after 
tlie appointment of Shihab to the latter province. After the outbreak of the Military 
Eevolt in Bengal, K. with his brother Qamar Khan served under Todar Mali and 
padiq Khan in Bihar against Ma’^dm i Kabuli (III., 273). In the 20th year, he 
received the title of jS'aqib Khan.* Though during the reign of Akbar, he did not 


wrote under the political name of Kmi% 
and is the author of the Nafdis ul Ma- 
dsir, a ‘ tazkimh,' or work on literature, 
Badaoni (III., 97) says he composed a 
Qa9ldah in which, according to the man- 
ner of SM ahs, he abused the companions 
of the Prophet and the Sunnis, and 
among the latter his father and elder 
brother (Abdullutif), whom he used to 
call Mazrat i Aqd, as he had been bis 
teacher. But tlie verse in which he cursed 
his relations is ambiguously worded. 

Some fix the date of Mir Yahya’s death 
two years earlier. 

^ The MSS. of the Madsir have 
JU:^ ; so also Badaoni, L <?. 

® He was the first that taught Ak- 
bar the principle of ^wlh i kid, ‘ peace 
with all,’ the Persian term which Abul- 
fazl so often uses to describe Akbar’s 
policy of toleration. Abulfazl {Ahharnn 


II., 23) says tliat ’Abdullatif was accu.sed 
in Persia of being a Sunni and in Hin- 
dustan of being a Shi’ah. 

® Elliot has by mistake 971. The 
Tdrikh of his death in the ISladsir and 
Badaoni (III., p. 99) is fakhr i dl i 
Yd-Siii, ‘ the pride of the descendants of 
Yasiii (tlie Prophet}’=98i, if the long 
alifm dl be not counted 2, but 1, 

* Kewal Earn, according to Elliot, 
says in the Tazhirat ul Umard that the 
title was conferred on Haqib Khan in the 
25th year for his gallant conduct in 
repelling a night attack made by Ma’^iim 
Khan i Kabuli on the Imperialists under 
Todar Mall and padiq Kluin. This night 
attack is related in the Akharndmah 
{III., 293). The fight took place in the 
25 th year, near Gy a ; but Abulfazl say.s 
nothing of Haqfb’s ‘ gallant conduct he 
does not even mention his name. 


rise above the raiik of a he possessed great influence at Court. He was 

Akbar’s, reader, and superintended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, men- 
tioned on p. 104. Several portions of the TdriJchi Alfi also (p. 106) are written 
by him. 

Haqib had an uncle of the name of Qazf Tsa, who had come from Iran to Akbar’s 
Court, w^here he died in 980. His son was Shah Gliazi Khan {^vide Ho. 155). Akbar 
married the latter to Sakinah Banii Begum, sister of Mirza Muhammad Hakim (Akbar s 
half-brother) ; and as Haqib Khan, in the 38tb j^ear, reported that Qazi Iba had ex- 
pressed a d 3 dug wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. Thus 
two of Haqib’s cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1500 [Tiizitk, p. 12). 
He died in the 9th year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) at Ajmir, and was buried at 
the side of his wife within the enclosure of Mu’in i Chishti’s tomb {Tnzwk^ p. 129). His 
wife was a daughter of Mir Mahnnid, who had been for twenty- 

five years in Akbar’s service (Badaoni III., 321). 

Haqib*s son, ’Abdullatif, was distinguished for his acquirements. He was married 
to a daughter of M. Yrisuf Khan (Ho. 35), and died insane. 

Haqib Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that he knew 
the seven volumes of the by heart. Jahangir, in his Memoirs, praises 

him for his remarkable memory, and Badaoni, who was Haqib’s schoolfellow and friend, 
says that no man in Arabia or Persia was as proficient in histmy as Haqib. Once on 
being asked how many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he 
responded instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162 . MPr Miirtaza' Klia'n, a Sabzwari Sayyid. 

Mir Murtaza Khan was at first in the service of ’Adil Shah of Bijapur. Murtaza 
Hizam Shah called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military Governor of Barar, 
and later Amirul Umara. He successfully invaded, at Hizam Shah’s order, ’Adil 
Shah’s dominions. But Hizam Shah suffered from insanity, and the government was 
left in the hands of his Yakil, Shah Quli Calabat Khan; and as he reigned absolutely, 
several of the nobles, especially the tuyulildrs of Barar, were dissatisfied, f alabat Khan 
heing bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza, Khudawaiid Khan (Ho. 151), Jamshed 
Khan i SMrazi, and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. 

Shahzadah Miran Husain surprised them and routed them. Mir Murtaza lost all his 
property, and unable to resist palabat Khan, he went with Khudawaiid Khan to Ak- 
bar, who made him a Commander of One Thousand, 

M. M, distinguished himself under Shah Murad in the Dak’hin invasion. When 
the Prince left Ahmadnagar, ^^diq Khan (Ho. 43) remained in Mahkar (South Barar), 
and M. M, in Ilichpiir, to guard the conquered districts. Daring his stay there, 
he managed to take possession of Port Gawil, near Ilichpur (43rd year, 1007), 
persuading the commanders Wajihnddin and Biswas Rao, to enter Akbar ’s service. 
Later, M. M. distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar under Prince 
Danyal, and received a higher Mangab^ as also a flag and a naqqdrah, 

Mir Murtaza is not to be confounded with the learned Mir Murtaza Sharif 
i SMrazi {Badaoni III,, 320), or the Mir Murtaza mentioned by Badaoni, 
III., 279, 
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163. Sliamsf, sou of KMn i A’zam Mirza Kokah (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp. 827 and 828. At the end of Akbai;’s reign, 

ShamsP was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the title of Jahangir Qiili Khan, 
vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan Lalah Beg, Oovernor of Bihar, and was 
sent to Gnjrat as iidih of bis father. Mirza ’Aziz had been nominally appointed Gover- 
nor of that (i^ubah ; but as he had given the emperor offence, he was detained at 
Court. Subsequently Sham si was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Gover- 
nor of Jaunnur. Whilst there. Prince Shahjahan had taken pos.seSvsion of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to .march on Patna, sending ’Abdullah Khan Biriiz-Ja,ng and Ejijah 
BMm in advance towards Haliabad. On their arrival at Cb ansa, Sham si left Jaiin- 

' 4 , 

piir, and joined Mirza Eustam (No. 9), Governor of the pubah of Ilahabad. 

On Sbuhjahan’s accession, Shanisl was deposed, hut allowed to retain his Man^ah. 

A short time after, he was appointed to Surat and Junagadh, vice Beglar Khan. 

He died there in the oth year of Shahjahan’s reign (104d). 

Shamsi’s son, Bahrain, was made h}^ Shahjahan a Commander of 1000, 500 horse 
[TdditsJidhi, L, h., 309), and appointed to succeed his father. Whilst in Gujrat, he 
built a place called after him Balirdmpurah. He died in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s 

{Bddislidhii. II., p. 738). 

164. Mi^r tJamaliiddrii Husain, an Tiijii Sayyid. 

Prom a remark in the TVciggdf it appears that a part of Shiraz was called Inj4 » 

Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1868, p. 67 top. 69. 

Mir Jamaliiddin Inju belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, who trace their descent 
to Qasini arrasi ibn i Hasan ibn i Ibrahim Tabatiba i Husaini. Mir Shah Mahmild 
and Mir Shah Abii Turah, two later members of this renowned family, were appointed 
during the reign of Shah Tahnuisp i pafawi, at the request of the Chief J iiatice of Persia, 

Mir Shamsuddin Asadullah of Shushtar, the first as Shaikhul Islam of Persia, and 
the second as Qazi-lquzat. Mir Jamaluddin is one of their cousins. 

Mir Jamaluddin went to the Bak’hin, the kings of which had frequently intei*- 
married vrith the Injiis. He aftervrards entered Akbar’s service, took part in the 
Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). Later he was sent to 
Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Eevolt, he was with Muzaffar [Alcharndmali, 

III, p. 255). In the 30th year (993), he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A’zam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition to Gadha and 
Eaisin III., 472). In the 30th year, he had a jagir in Malwah, and served 

under A’zam Khan in the Dak’hin. His promotion to the rank of aHazari took place 
in the 40tli year. "When in the 451h y^ear the fort of Asir had been conquered, ’Adil 
Shah, king of Bijapiir wished to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akhar, and 
offered his daughter to Prince Danyal. To settle matters, Akhar despatched the Mir in 
1009 {Alharn, III., 846) to the Dak’hin. But the marriage only took place in 1013, 
near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Pirishtah, he went to Agrah, 
in order to lay before the emperor ‘ such presents and tribute, as had never before come 
from the Dak’hin.’ 

* Shamsi is an abbreviation for Shamsuddin, 
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At the end of Akhar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three Thousand. Hav- 
ing been a favorite of Prince Salim, he was promoted after the Prince’s accession to 
the post of a Chahar-Hazari, and received a and a flag. When Khasran 

rebelled, the Mir received the order to effect an understanding by offering Khusrau the ■ 
kingdom of Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, Ak- 
bar’s brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent ; and when he was 
subsequently made a prisoner (p. 414) and brought before his father, Hasan Beg 
(Ho. 167), Khusraus principal agent, told Jahangir that all Amirs of the Court 
were implicated in the rebellion; Jamaluddhi had only a short time ago asked him 
(Hasan Beg) to promise him an appointment as TanjKazari. The Mir got pale 
and confused, when Mlrza. ’Aziz Ivokah (Ho. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to 
such absurdities ; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer death and 
therefore tried to involve others ; he himself (’Aziz) was the chief conspirator, and 
ready as such to undergo any punishment, Jahangir consoled the Mir, and appointed 
him afterwards Governor of Bihar. In the 11th year, Mir Jamal received the title of 
' Azaduddaulah. On this occasion, he presented the emperor a dagger, inlaid with 
precious stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at Bijapur, 
At the top of the handle, he had a yellow ydqui fixed, perfectly pure, of the shape of 
half an egg, and had it surrounded by other ydqiits and emei'alds. The value was 
estimated at 50,000 Hiipees. 

Ill 1621, Jahangir pensioned him off, because he was too old, allowing him four 
thousand rupees The highest rank that he had reached, was that of 

a brevet Panjhazari with an actual command of Three Thousand and Five Hundred. 
In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary of Jahangir’s accession, he presented the em- 
peror a copy of the great Persian Dictionary, entitled FarJiang i Jahd'ngiri, of which 
he was the compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017.^ 

After having lived for some time in Baliraich, Mir Jamal returned to Agrah, 
where he died. 

Mir Jamaluddin had two sons. 1. Mir Amiiiuddm. He served with his father, 
and married a daughter of ’Abdurrahim Khan Khanaii (Ho. 29). He died when young. 

2. ilif/" Musamiiddin. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, brother’s 
son of Ibrahim Khan Patli-Jang (Hur Jahan’s brother). Jahangir made him Gover- 
nor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince Shahjahan during his rebellion. On 
Sbahjalian’s accession, he was made a Commander of 4001), with 301)0 horse, received 
a present of 50,000 Rupees, and the title of Murtazd Klidn. He was also made 
Governor of T’hat’hah, where he died in the second year (1039), 

Mir Husain’s sons — 1. ^imgdmuddaulah. He was made Diwan of Shah Shuja’ 
in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor of Orisa with a 
command of 1500, and 500 horse. He died in the end ofthe same year. 2. Nurullah. 
He is mentioned in the P ddishdhidmah (I,, b., p. 312) as a Commander of Hine 
Hundred, 300 horse. 


^ Regardingthei^<7r7^a^iy 1868, pp. 12 to 15, and 65 to 69. 

vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
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165. SayyM Ba^ii of 

Historians do not say to wHch of tiie four divisions {mde p. 391) of tlie Barlia 
clan Eajn belongs. 

He served in tlie 2M year, under Man Singb, and in fcbe 28tli year, under 
Jagannatb (Ho. 69), against tbe Kana. Wliile serving under tbe latter, Eaiii 
commanded tbe Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and successfully conducted an 
expedition against a detachment of tbe Eana’s troops. In tbe 30tb jj'ear, Jagannatb 
and Eajti attacked tbe Eana in bis residence ; but be escaped. 

Later, Eajn served under Prince Murad, Governor of Malwab, wbom, in tbe 36tb 
year, be accompanied in tbe war with Eajab Madbukar ; but as tbe Prince was 
ordered by Akbar to return to Malwab, Eajd bad to lead tbe expedition. In tbe 
40tb year, be served in tbe siege of Abmadnagar, Once tbe enemies surprised tbe 
Imperialists, and did mucb damage to tbeir cattle. Ea}ii attacked tbem, but was killed 
in tbe %bt together with several of bis relations (1003 A. H. ). 

166. Mfr SharPf i A^midib 

His antecedents and arrival in India bave been mentioned above on p. 176. In 
tbe 30tb year, (993) Prince Mirza Mubammad Hakim of Kabul died, and tbe country 
■was annexed to India. Mir Sbarif was appointed Amin and padr of tbe new pro- 
vince. In tbe following year, be served under Man Singb in Kabul. In tbe 36tliyear,^ 
be was appointed in tbe same capacity, tbougb with more extensive powers, to Bihar 
and Bengal. In tbe 43rd year, be received Ajmlr as aqtd\ and tbe Parganab of 
Mohan near Lak’bnau as Utyul, During the siege of Asir, be joined tbe Imperial 
camp with bis contingent, and was well received by tbe emperor. 

He is said to bave risen to tbe rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. He 
was bnried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers were found ; 
bis list of soldiers contained tbe names of bis friends and clients, who bad to refund 
him six months' wages ^er annum, 

Jahangir in bis memoirs {Tuzuk, p. 22) praises him very mucb. 

The Tahaqdt says, ‘ Mir Sbarif belongs to tbe heretics of tbe age. He is well 
acquainted with ^Msm, and is at present (1001) in Bibar.' 

Note on tbe Nnq^tawiab Sect 

It was mentioned above (p. 177) that Mir Sbarif spread in India doctrines which 
resembled those of Mahmud of Basakbwan.^ The curious sect which Mabinnd founded, 
goes by the name oi Mahmudiyah^ or Wdhidiyah, qt Nuqtatoiyahi or Mabmiid 


^ The Lucknow edition of tbe Ahhar- 1 
ndmali (HI., p. 629) says be was made 
at tbe same time a Commander of Pour 
Thousand. This must be a mistake, be- 
cause Mir Sbarif was at J abangir's ac- 
cession a Commander of 2500 \Tuzuk, 

p.22). 

® Badaoni (Ed. Bibl. Indica) has 
JBasakktvdn ; tbe MSS. of tbe Maasir 
JBasdkhtodn (with a long penultima) 
and on other places Basdlchmii without 
a to / tbe Calcutta edition of tbe 


Dabistan (p, 374) and Shea and Trover's 
Translation have Masajwdn—a sbiiting 
of the diacritical points. 

® Tbe name nuqtmvi evidently 
used by Badaoni, though tbe MSS. 
from which the Bibi. Indica edition was 
printed, bave IS'cibaH, wbicb was given 
on p. 176. Por Tjmand. Shea’s transla- 
tion of the Dabistan has Imand ; but ILof 
(imcmd) is, no doubt, tbe plural of 
amin. 
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called himself SIiaMig i Wahid, or ^ the individual,’ and professed to be the Imam 
Mahdi, whose appearance on earth ushers in the end of the world. According 
to the Calcutta edition of the Dabistau and Shea’s Translation, he lived about 600 A. H. ; 
but the MSS. of the Maasir have A. H. 800, which also agrees with Badaonfs 
statement that Mahmud lived at the time of Timur. The sect found numerous adhe- 
rents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah ’Abbas i Mazr,^ who killed them or 
drove them into exile. 

Mahmiid had forced into his service a passage from the Qoran (Sur. XYII., 81), 
^asd an ya¥ arnica rahhiilca maqdman malimudan, ‘ Peradventure thy Lord will raise 
thee to an honorable {mahmud) station.’ He maintained that the human body 
) had since its creation been advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a 
higher degree of perfection, ‘ Mahmud’ would arise, as indicated in the passage from 
the Qoran, and with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an 
end. He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of every thing 
was the nuqtah i hhdh, or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, and from these the 
animals, arose. The term nuqtah i Tchdh has given rise to their name Nuqtaiois. 
For other of Mahmud’s tenets, vide Shea’s translation of the Bahistan, vol. III., pp. 
12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmud’s doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, whose leanings 
towards the ‘ man of the millennium,’ transmigration of souls, &c., have been men- 
tioned above, and Mir Sharif i Amnli could not have done better than propounding the 
same doctrine at Court, and pointing to Akhar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the ’Alam A'rai Sikandari, as the Maasir sa^^s, mentions Mir Sha- 
rif i Amiili under the following circumstances. In 1002, the 7th year of Shah ’Abbas 
i Mazi’s reign, the astrologers of the age predicted, in consequence of certain very 
inauspicious conjunctions, the death of a great king, and as this jjrecliction was uni- 
versally referred to Shah ’Abbas, Jalaluddin Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon 
as the greatest astronomer of the period, proposed that Shah ’Abbas should lay aside 
royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction was expected to last, and 
that a criminal who had been sentenced to death, should sit on the throne. This ex- 
traordinary expedient was everywhere approved of; the criminals threw lots, and 
Yiisnf the quiver-maker, who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwish Khusrau 
of Qazwiii, was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then 
killed. Soon after, Darwish Khnsrau was hanged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough never to speak of 
his Wtiqtawi'j/ah belief, he was known as one of the sect, and was accordingly killed. 
So also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Kashan, whom ’Abbas killed with his own sword. 
Among his papers treatises were found on the doctrine, and also a letter 

addressed to him by Ahulfazl in Akhar’s name. Mtr Sharif i A^muU, a good 2 :>oet a.nd 
the head of iJie sect, heard of these persecutions, and fled from Astrdhdd to JELindusidn, 
Eegarding the last sentence, the author of the Maasir remarks that it involves 
an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when Akbar was at Dipalpur in 
Malwah ; and besides, Sharif i Amnli was mentioned in no Tazkirah as a poet. 

^ Mdzi ( i* e., who passed a- I give to Shah ’Abbas I. of Persia, the 

way, is the ’’epithet which Historians 1 contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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167. Hasaa Beg [Kha'n i BadakhsM'] Skaikli ’Umari'.' 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. lu the 34th year, Akbar, after his stay in Kash- 
mir, marched to Zabnlistan, and passed throngli the district of .Fak’hali, ' which is 35 
kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. In Pak’haii, Sultan Husain Khan 
i Pak’haliwal (Ho. 301) paid his respects. This Zamindar belonged to the descend- 
ants of the Qarlyghs ( )? whom Timur on his return from India to Tiirau 

had left in Pak’haii as garrison. After following Akbav’s Court for a few days, 
Sultan Husain Khan withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pak’haii {Akharndmak III, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the district. In 
the 35th year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at Court, Sultan Husain Khan 
again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan Ha^iruddin, and drove away Hasan Beg’s 
men. But soon after, he had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan 
was made a Commander of Two Thousand and Pive Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akhar’s reign, in charge of Kabul, receiving 
Port Eohtas^ (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was called from Kabul to Court. On his 
way, at Mat’hura (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Kliusrau, who had fled from 
Agrah on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hajjah, 1014.® Prom distrust as to the motives of the 
emperor which led to his recall from Kabul, or from the innate wickedness of Badakh- 
shis,” he joined the Prince with his three hundred Baclakhshi troopers, received the 
title of Khan Baba, and got the management of all affliirs. Another officer who attached 
himself to ^Khusrau, was ’Abdurralum, Diwan of Labor. After the defeat near 
Bhaironwal on the Biah,"^ the Afghans who were with the Prince, advised him to 
retreat to the Eastern provinces of the empire ; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to 
Kabul, which, he said, had always been the starting-place of the conquerors of India ; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Eohtas, which were at the Prince’s 
service. Plasan Beg’s counsel was ultimately adopted. But before he could reach Rohtas, 
Khusrau was captured on the Chanab. On the 3rd y afar 1015, the Prince, Hasan 
Beg, and ’Abdurrahim, were taken before Jahangir in the Bagh i Mirza Kamran, a 
villa near Labor, Khusrau himself, according to Chingiz’s law {batorali i Qhinghi)^ 
withihis hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a useless attempt 
to incriminate others (p. 451), was put into a cow-hide, and ’Abdurrahim into a don- 
key’s skin, and in this state they were tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. 


25, if. ; Fddishdlin. I, p. 306 ; Akharn^ 
III, 598. 

^ Generally spelt The fort in 

Bihar is spelt without wJw, ^jj-lLfej^thougli 
both are identical. 

® So the Tiimk, The Aladsir has the 
20th, instead of the 8th. MSS. continu- 
ally confound and But 

Jahangir on his pursuit reached Hodal 
on the 10th Zi Hajjah, and the Tumk 
is correct. 

^ Vide p. 414, note. There is another 
Bhaironwal between WazirabM and Sxal- 
kot, south of the Chanab. 


^ BadakJisM is the adjective formed 
from Badaksluin, as Kashi from Adsli- 
dn. The words Shaikh ’ Uniari are to 
be taken as an adjective formed like 
AMarsIidhi, Jahdngiri^ &c., wLich we 
find after tbe names' of several grandees. 
Thus Shaikh ’Umari would mean ‘ be- 
longing to the servants of Shaikh ’Umar,’ 
and this explanation is rendered more 
probable by the statement of historians 
that Hasan Beg belonged to the Baba- 
ridfif or ‘ nobles of Babar’s Court,’ 

Hasan Beg is often wrongly called 
Bhusain Beg, Thus in the ^Tumh^ p. 
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‘'As cow-Iiiclos got sooner dry than donkey-sldns,’ Hasan died after a few hours from 
sulFocation ; but ’Abdurraliiin was after 24 hours still alive, and received, at the 
request of several courtiers, free j^ardon/ The other accomplices and the troopers of 
Khusrau were impaled ; their corpses were arranged in a double row along the road 
^vhich leads from the Bagh i Mirza Kamran to the Fort of Labor, and Khiisrau, 
seated on a sorry elephant, was led along that way. People had been posted at sliort 
intervals, and pointing to the corpses, kept calling out to Ivhusrau, Beliold, your 
friends, your servants, do you homage,” 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 346. His son Isfandij/dp KIicUi, was 
under Shahjahan, a commander of 1500. He served in Bengal, and died in the 16tli 
year of Shahjahan ’s reign {Fcldishdlm, I., 476 ; I., b., 304) The Arif Beg 1 Shaikh 
'’Umaii mentioned in the FdidishdJi7i» (I., b,, 319) appears to he a relation of his. 

168. Sheroyab. Klia A, son of Sher Afkan Khan, 

Sher Afkan Khan was the son of Queh Beg. Qilch Beg served under Humayiin, 
and -was killed in the successful attempt made by several grandees to save Maryam 
Makanl, Akbar's mother, after the fatal battle of Chausa Ivlde Ko. 96, p. 410). When 
Humfiyun fled to Persia, Sher Afkan remained with Mirza Kamran in Kabul ; but 
he joined the emperor on his return from Tran, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zahak-Bainiyau as j%ir, but went agaiu over to Kamran. Humayuu, soon 
after, captured and killed liim. 

Sberoyah Khan served at first under Mun im (Ko. 11) in Bengal and OvisL 
In the 26th year, ho w’-as appointed to accompany Prince Murad to Kabul. In the 
28th year, ho served under Abdurrahim (No. 29) in Griijrat, and was present in the 
battle of Sarkich {Aldbamdniali III., 408, 422). In the 30th year, he served under 
Matlab Khan (ISTo. 83) against Jalalah Tarild (p. 403), In the 39th year, he ^vas 
made a Khan, and was appointed to Ajmir. According to the Tahaqdt, he was a 
Hazari in 1001, 

169. Ha 2 sar Be Usbak. 

The Akharnaraah (III., p. 500) says, ‘ On the same day^ Nazar Be, and his sons 
Qanbar Be, Shadi Be (No. 367), and Baqi Be (No. 368), were presented at Court, and 
were favourably received by the emperor.’ 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Kban (No. 83) 
against the Tarikls. He may be the Shadi Khan Sbadl Beg, mentioned in the 
Pddishdhndmah (I., h., 808) as a commander of One Thousand. Be is the abbrevia- 
tion of Beff, Nazar Be is not to be confounded with Nazar Beg (No. 247). 

170. Jalal Klia'n, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, the 
Gakk’har. 

171. Miiba-'rak: Kha'n, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakk’har. 

The G-akk’hars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Mccdsir^ the hilly districts 


In Zii Hajjah, 1018, he got an ap- 
pointment as a Yiizbashl, or commander of 
100, and was sent to p. 

79). In the Tumie, he is called 'Ahdur- 
ralmn Khar, ’Abdurralum ^ the Ass.’ 

^ When the news was brought to Akhar 


that Man Singh, soon after the defeat of 
the Imperialists and the death of Bir 
Bar in the Khaibar Pass, had defeated 
the Tarikls at ’Ali Masjid (end of the 
30th year, or beginning of Kabi’ I., 994). 
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between tlio Baluit and the ludus.^ At the time of ZtiiniilYtbidin, king of Ivnslunir, 
a Ghaznin noble of tlie name of Malik Kid ( or who was a relation of the 

then ruler of Kabul, took away these districts from the Ivashnuris, and gradually 
extended liis power over the region between the iSTilab (Indus) and the Sawaliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir.® Malik Kid was succeeded by his son Malik Kalau, and 
Malik Kalan by Malik Bir. After Bir, the head of the tribe was Sultan Tatar, who rendered 
Babar valuable service, especially in the war with R4ua Sank a.. Sultan Tatar had two 
sons, Sultan Saraiig, aud Sultan Adam, Sarang fought a great deal wdtli Sher Shah and 
Salim Shah, capturing and selling a large number of Afghans. The Fort Eohtas was 
commenced by Sher Shah with the special object of keeping the Gakkhars in check. Sher 
Shah in the end captured Sultan Sarang and killed him, and confined his son Kainul 
Khan in Gwaliar, without, however, subjugating the tribe. Sultan Adam was now 
looked upon as the head of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghans. Once 
Salim Shah gave the order to blow up a portion of the G waliar Fort, where the state 
prisoners ivere kept. Kama! Khan, who was still confined, had a miraculous escape 
and was in consequence i)ardoned. Kamal went to his kinsfolk; hut as Sultun 
Adam had usurped all power, he lived obscurely with liis brother Said Khan, 
avoiding to come in conflict with ^ his uncle. Immediately after Akhar’s acces- 
sion, however, Kamal paid his respects to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, 
and distinguished himself in the war wdth Hemu, and during the siege of 
Mankot. In the 8rd year, he ivas sent against the Miyanah Afghans, who had 
revolted near Saronj (Malwah), and was made on his return jaglrdar of Karali and 
Fathpiir Hiiswah. In the^Gth year, he served imdcr Khan Zaman (Ho. 18) against 
the Afghans tnder the son of Muhariz Khan ’Adli (p. 320). In the 8th year (970), 
he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, Kamal Khan begged the 
emperor to put him in possession of the Gakkliar district, which was still in the hands 


^ Mr. J. E. Delmerick informs me that 
the Gakkdiars inhabited the hilly parts 
of the Bawul Findi and Jhelam distxdcts 
from Khaupur on the borders of the Ha- 
zarab district along the lower range of 
hills skirting the Tah^lls of Bawul Pindi, 
Kuhuta, and Gujar Khan, as far as D*o- 
meli in the Jhelarn district. Tlieir ancient 
strongholds were Pharwalah, Siiltan- 
piir, and Baiigali. They declare that 
they are descended from the Kaianian 
kings of Iran. Their ancestor Kid 
invaded Tibet, where he and his descend- 
ants reigned for ten generations. His 
tenth descendant Kab conquered Kash- 
mir, aud took possession of half of it. 
The Gakkliars then reigned for 16 gene- 
rations after Kab in Kashmir. The"l6th 
descendant-, Zain Shah fled to Afghani- 
stan, where he died. His son, Gakk’har 
Shah, came to the i^anjab with Mahnmd 
of Ghazni, and was made lord of the Sind 
S%ar Buab. Malik Bir is said to have 
been the grandfather of Tatar, whose 
father was Malik Pilii. Tide Mr. Del- 


merick’s History of the Gakk’hars, 
Journal, A. S. B., 1871. 

® The Madslr say s, he subjected the 
tribes called^I^^.S' ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ and Mr. 

Delmerick says, the Khatars inhabit the 
western parts of tbe Bawiil Pindi district. 
The second tribe is that of the Jcaiji'da/i , 9 
who inhabit the Salt Bango. The third. 
Aw cm ( ), are found in the southern 

parts of the Bawul Pindi aud the Jhelam 
districts; their tract is called Awchtkdri 
to this day. The fourth, he says, may, 
he the ), a grkt clan 

about Pindi Gheh. The fifth, he believes 
is intended for the KoMuirdn 
a tribe of some importance in Pind Dadaii 
Khan. The sixth and the eighth are the 
Okibk and Mangaral 

large tribes in Jamimi. The seventh he 
supposes to he a mistake for paM- 

tiali or hill tribes, which were the f)hunds 
, ( ) and Sattis ( J . 
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of liis usurping uncle. Akbar ordered tlie ICh an i Kalan (No, 16) and otber Panjabi, 
grandees, to divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kanuil 
Kban; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should occupy the 
country and punish Sultan Adam. The latter alternative was rendered necessary by 
the resistance of Saltan Adam. The Panjab army, therefore, and Kamal Khan entered 
the Gakk’har district, and defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near 
the * Qacbah of Hilan.’^ Sultan Adam and his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kama! Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Khan killed Lashkari, 
and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after died. {Akbarndmah, II, 24jOJ[i‘.) 

It is stated in the Tahaqdt that Kamal Khan was a commander of Pive 
Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.^ 

Mubarak Khan and Jalal Khan served in the 30th year under Mirza Shahrukh, 
Bhag wan Das, and Shah Quli Mahram, in Kashmir {Ahharndmahy III, 48o), The 
Tabaqat calls both, as also Sa’id Khan, commanders of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter 
of Sa’id Khan was married to Prince Salim ; Me No. 225, note. 

^ 172. Ta'sh Beg Kha'n Mughul, [Tdj Khan]. 

Tash Beg served at fii^st under Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul, and 
. entered, after the death of his master, Akbar’s service. He received a jagir in the 
Panjab, According to the Akharndmah (III, 489 J, he went with Bir Bar (No. 85J to 
Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished himself under ’Abdul Matlah (No. 83) against the 
Tarikis (III, 541), 

In the 40th year, he operated against the ’Isa Khail Afghans, though with little 
success. Two years later, he served under A^af Khan (No. 98) in the conquest of 
Hail, and received the title of Taj Khan. When Eajah Bas'd again rebelled (47th 
year), Khwdjah Sulaiman, Bakhshi of the Panjab, was ordered to march against him 
with the contingents of Qnlij Khan (No. 42), Husain Begi Shaikh ’Dmari (No. 167), 
Ahmad Beg i Kabuli (No. 191), and Taj Kban. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pa'thari. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kh.’s son, received 
news of Basd’s approach. He hastily attacked him, and was killed with fifty men of 
his father s contingent. 

Jahangir on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3000. In the second 
year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kabul till the arrival of Shah Beg Kha-n 
(No. 57). He was afterwards appointed governor of T’hat’hah, where he died in the 
ninth year (1023). 

173. Shaikh. ^Abdullah, son of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus [of Gwaliar], 

Shaikh ’Abdullah at first lived a retired and saintly life, but entered subsequently the 
Emperor’s service. He distinguished himself, and is said to have risen to the dignity 
of a commander of Three Thousand, He died when young. 

His brother Zumllali lived as Paqir, and studied during the lifetime of his 


^ Not Hailan ( ), south of Chili- 
anwala between the Jhelam and the 
Chanab ; but Hilan, or Hil, which Mr. 
Deimerick says, is a feny on the^Jhelam 
near Dan gall, Sultau Adam’s strong- 
hold. 

^ So in my MSS. of the Tabaqdt 


The author of the Madsir found 970 in 
his MS., which would be the same year 
in which Kamal Khan was restored to 
his paternal inheritance ; hence he adds a 
He was certainly alive in the 
middle of 972 {Akharndmah^ II, p, 
302) 
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fatbar under the rencAvned saint Wajlbuddiu in Gnjrat> wiioiiimseli* was a i^upil of 
Miiliammad Gliaus, 

Biograpbies of Muiiammad Ghaiis (died 970 at Agrab, buried in Gwaliar) will be 
found in tbe Madsir^ Bculdoni (III., p. 4), and the KJiazi'nafullagfid (p. 909). He 
was disliked Baimm Khan, Shaikh Gadai, and Shaikh Mubarak, Abulhizl’s hither. 
Vide Madau* i ’ jL*Jamg{riy gi. 

174. Kajah. Ba'jsiBgB, son of Bajali Askaran, tlie Kaclih-wMiali. 

Eajali Askaran is a brother of Kajah Bihan Mall (ISfo. 23). He served in the 22ucl 
year with ^adiq Khan (No, 43-) against Eajah Madhukar of Undchah,^ and in the 25th 
year under Todar Mall in Bihar, In the 30th year, he was made a commander of One 
Thousand, and served in the same year under Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the Hak’hin. In 
the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two officers to each giibah, Askaran and Shaikh 
Ihriihim (No. 82) were appointed to x^Lgrah. In the 33rd year, he served a second time 
against Hajah Madhukar under Shihab Khan (No. 26), and died soon after. 

Ahulfazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The Tahaqat says ho 
was a commander of Three Thousand. 

Raj Sincj, his son, received the title of Rajah after the death of his father. He served 
for along time in the Dak’hin, was called in the 44th year to Court, and was appointed 
commandant of Gwaliar. In the 45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under 
Akbar besieged Fort i^sir. In the 47th year, he pursued, together with l^ai Rayau 
Fatr Das (No. 196), the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundelah, who at Jahangir’s insti- 
gation had murdered Ahulfazl. For his distinguished services in the operations against 
the Bundelah clan, he wai promoted, and held, in the 5()th year, the rank of a com- 
mander of 4000, 3000 horse. In the 3rd year, of Jahangir’s reign, he served in the 
Dak’hin, where he died in 1024 (10th year). 

Rdm I)d», his son, was a Commander of 1000, 400 horse. He received, in the 
12th year, the title of Rajah, and was made, in the same year, a commander of 1500', 
700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned Muhammadan in the 6th year 
ofShahjahan’sreign, and received the name (£'IhddatrMind.^ 

176. Baa Blioj,, son of Bai Suijan Hacia (No. 96). 

When Bundi, in the 22nd year, was taken from Dauchi, elder brother of Rai Bhoj, 
the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under Man Singh against the 
Afghans of Opsa, and under Shaikh Ahulfazl in the Dak’hin {Akharn, III., 851, 855), 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 160). 

In the first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to many Jagat Singh’s; 
daughter. Rai Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and Jaluingir 
resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Rai Bhoj, in the end of 1016, 
committed suicide. The marriage, however, took place on the 4th Rahi’ I., 101 7, 
(TumJCi pp. 68, 69). 


^ Vhdehah is generally spelt on our 
maps OoroJia. It lies near Jlidnsi on the 
left hank of the Betwah. The name of 
the river * Dasthara,’ mentioned on p. 
356, is differently spelled in the MSB. In 


one place the 3£adnr has SatdaMrd, 
Regarding the Kachhwahahs see my 
article in^ tbe Calcutta Review, for April, 
187 1, entitled * A Chapter from Mubam- 
: madan History.” 
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It is said tliat Ba’tLor and Kacbliwahali princesses entered the imperial Harem ; 
but no Hada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 

XIV. Go7nm0nders of MgM SmiireL 

176. Sher Khwajah. 

He belonged to the Sayyids of Itawah (^Gj His mother was a NaqsJi- 

hancU (p. 423, note 2). Sher Kh.’s name was ' Padishah Khwajah,’ but Akbar called 
him on account of his bravery and courage Sher Klmdjali. 

In the 30th year, Sh.Kh. served under Said Khan Chaghtai (Ko. 25) against the 
Yusufzais, and afterwards under Sultan Murad in the Bak’hin. In the 40th year, the 
Prince sent him with a corps to Patau, where he distinguished himself against Ikhla^ 
Khan. He continued to serve in the Dakhin under AbulfazL In the engagement 
near Bir he was wounded. He entered the town victoriously, but was besieged. 
From want of provisions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence 
of the swelling of the Ganga (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the north, 
he resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when Abulfazl arrived and raised the siege, 
Abullazl proposed to leave his own son ’Abdurrahman at Bir ; but Sh, Kh. refused 
to quit his post. In the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 

Sh. Kh. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. He was with the 
emperor when Mahabat Khan near the Bahathad taken possession of JahiingiVs person. 
After Jahangir s death, he served with A^af Khan against Shahryar in Labor. 

In the 1st year of Shahjahan s reign, he was made a commander of 4000, with 
1000 horse, and received the title of KJmdjah JBdqi Khun, Ho was also appointed 
governor of T’hat’hah, vice Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan (p. 363). He died on his way to his 
province in 1037. Fddishdlm., I., 181, 200. 

His son KModjah Kdshim was made a commander of hi)0 {Pddishdhndmahi 
I., h., 327). Another son, Asadidlah, is mentioned as a commander of 900, 300 horse, 
{JPddishdhn, II., 73B). 

177. hli'rza' Khurram, son of Khan i A’zam Mirza ' iLziz Kokah (ISTo. 21), 

He has been mentioned above, p. 328. 

XV, Co'imnanders of Seven llundred, 

178. Q-uraish Sulta'n, son of ’Ahdurrashid Kliaiij king of Kaslighar. 

182. Siilta^n ’AbduUah^ brother (by another mother) of Ciuraisk 

Sultan. 

810. Ska'll Mukammad, son of Quraisli Sultan. 

Qiiraish Snltan is a descendant of Chingiz Klian.^ His genealogical tree is given 
in the Akbarnamah (III., 584) and the TdrikJi i Kmhidt as follows ; — 

1. Cbingiz Khan. 

2. Chaghtai Khan, 

3. Mawatlain (second son of Chaghtai Khan). 


^ Chingiz Khan, in the histories, is ■ | often called Qddu i Buzurg, 
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4 . 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


(tlie MSS. give various readings). 

Yaraq Kluin (called after liis conversion Sultan Gliiasuddin). 

Dawa Khan.^ 

. , . I 

Alsiiuiqa, or Alsanuqa, Khan. 

i 

Tughluq Timur Khan. 

Khizr Khwajah Khan® (father-in-law of Timur). 

{a.) Muliammad Kh4n...,(S.) Sham’ Jahau Khdn....(c.) Ifaqsh Jahan Khai] 

(a.) Sher Muhammad Khan, {b,} Slier ’Ali Ughlan. 

rj" ^ — — ^ 

XJwais Khan, son of Sher 'AH Ughlan. 

Yii-nas Khan, father of Babar’s mother. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan, known as Aldnchali KMn. 

Sultan Abu Said Khan. 

'Abdurrashid Khan. 


17. (1) 'Abdul Karim Khan. 


(2) Quraish Sultan 
(No. 178). ‘ 


(1) Shah Muhammad (iSTo. 310). 
(2( Khudabandah. 


(3) Sultan 'Abdullah 
{No. 178). 


After the death of 'Abdun^ashid Khan (16.), 'Abdulkarim Khan, elder brother of 
Quraish Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Kashghar. He treated his relations well, 
partly in fulfilment of his father's wish, partly from natural benevolence. But Khuda- 
bandah, son of Quraish Sultdn, quarrelled with Muhammad Khan, his uncle, and Khuda- 
bandah occupied the town of Tarfan. 'Abdulkarim, doubting the loyalty of his 
relations, ordered Quraish Sultan to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family to 
Badakhshan and Balkh, and lastly, with the permission of 'Abdullah Khau of Tiiran, 
to Hindustan. He met Akbar, in the 31th year, at Shihabuddinpur, when the em- 
peror was just returning from Kashmii*, was well received, and appointed to a com- 

mand of Seven Hundred. 

Quraisli died in the 37tli year, (1000) at Hajipur. 

179. Qaia' BaHa'dur, sou of Mirzi Mahmud, who is the paternal uncle 
of Mirza Haidar [Gurgani J, 

Bahddur belonged to the royal family of KAshgbar. 
Mu-.a Haidms atber, Muhammad Husain, was the son of Bdbar-’s maternal aunt! 
Mu-za Haidar,* during his stay in Kashghai-, had accompanied the son of Sultan 


^ Dawa iiivaded India during the reign 
of 'Alauddin ; vzde Journal, As. Soc. 
Bengal, for 1869, p, 194, and 1870, p. 44. 

® His daughter is called Tukul Klian- 
um It is said that Timur, 

after the marriage received the title of 


Gurgan the Mughul term for 

tte Persian ddmdd, a son-in-law. Hence 
ximurides are often called Q-wvcjd/nis^ 
Mirza Haidar was a historian and 
poet. He wrote in 951 the Tarikh i 
AbdurrasUdi, in honor of Abdurrashid, 


Abii Said on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus acquired some knowledge 
of the people and the state of that province. He subsequently went over Badakhshan 
to India, and arrived at Labor, whore Mirza Kamran made him his naih during his 
absence on an expedition to Qandahar, which the Shah of Persia had taken from 
Kliwajah Kaldn Beg, M. Haidar afterwards accompanied Kaniran to Agrah, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humayan, to take possession of Kashmir, 
When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah retreated to Labor, lie gave 
M. Haidar a small corps and sent him to Kashmir. The country being in a distracted 
state, M. H. took possession of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for 


ten years. But afterwards he ordered the kJmthah to be read, and coins to be struck, 
in Humay tin’s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmirfs. 

The father of Qara Bahadur was Mirza Mahmiid ; hence Q. B. was M. Haidar’s 
cousin. As he had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 6th year, ordered 
him to re-con quer the province, and gave him a large corps. But Q. B. delayed his 
march, and when he arrived in the hot season at Eajor, he found the passes fortified. 
Soon afterwards, he was attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khan, who had usurped the 
throne of Kashmir. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to Malwah, and was appointed, on 
Akbar ’s return, governor of Mandii. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qara Bahadur, Ho. 183. 

180 . Muzaffar Husain Mi'rza% son of Ibrahim Husain Mirza, [son 
of Muhammad Sultan Mirza] . 

Muzattar Husain Mirza is a Timuride. His tree is as follows 

’Umar Shaikh Mirza (second son of Timur), 

Mirza Baiqra. 

Mirza Manqur, 

M. Baiqra. 

Wais Mirza, 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 


(1) Ulugh Mirza. (2) Shah Mirza. 


(1) Sikandar Mirza, 
sim Ulugh Mirza. 

(2) Mahmiid Sultan M., 
sive Shah Mirza. 


(3) Ibrahim Hu- 
sain M. 


■w 


(4) Muhammad Husain 

(5) Mas’ud Husain M, 

(6) ’Aqil Husain M, 


Mnzaffar Husain 
Mirza. (Ho. 180.) 


king of Kashghar. The villa known 
as jBdgh i ^afd was erected by him. 
Akharndmah 111., 685. 

The MS. of the Tarikh i Eashidi in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society (Persian 
MSS, Ho, 156, three parts, 19 lines per 
page) is a fair, though modern copy, and 
was brought by Capt, IL Strachey from 


Yarkand. 

The Tarikb commences mtb the reign 
of Tughluq Timur Khan, who -was con- 
verted to Islam by Maulana Arshadud- 
diu, and goes down to the reign of ’Abd- 
urrashid. The second daftar contains 
the Memoirs of Mirza Haidar. The stylo 
is elegant. 
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The mother of Muhammad Sultan MJrza was the daughter of the renowned 
Sultan Husain Mirza^ king of Khurasan, at whose court Miihaiuinad Sultan Mirza 
held a place of distinction. After Sultan Husain’s death, Muhammad Sultan Mirza 
went to Bahar, who treated him with every distinction. Humayiiu also favoured him, 
though on several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, IJlngli 
Mirza and Shah Mirza, who had given him repeatedly cause of dissatisfaction. Ulugh 
Mirza was killed in the expedition against the Hazarahs, and Shah Muhammad 
died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulugh Mirza bad two sons, Sikandar Mirza and Mahmud Sultan Mirzii ; but 
Hiimayun changed their names, and gave Sikandar the name of Ulugh Mirza, and 
Mahmud Sultan Mirza that of Shah Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza was old, Akhar excused him from attending at 
Oourt (talcUfi bar), and gave him the parganah of A’zampiir in Samhluil as a pension. 
He also bestowed several other places upon his grandsons Ulugh and Shah Mirza. , At 
A’zampiir, in his old age, Muhammad Sultan M. had four other sons horn to him — 
1. Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 2. Muhammad Husain ]\Iirza, 3, Mas’iid Husain Mirza, and 
4. ’Aqil Husain Mirza 

In tbe 11th year of Akbar’s reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul, 
invaded India and besieged Labor ; and when Akbar marched against him, Ulugh M. 
and Shah M. rebelled. They were joined in their revolt by their (younger) uncles 
Ibrahim Husain M. and Muhammad Husain M. The rebellious Mirzds went plunder- 
ing from Sambhal to Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Jauupur ; but as they could not agree 
with him, they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Mahvah, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31), was with tbe emperor. Tbe conse- 
quence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 
He died a short time after in his prison at Bianah. In tbe 12th year, when Akbar had 
defeated and killed Khan Zaman, and conquered Obitor, be made Sliibab Kban (No. 
26} governor of Malwab, and ordered him to punish tbe Mirzas. 

About this time Ulugh M. died. Tbe other Mirzas unable to withstand Sliihab 
Khan, fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 386), who then ruled over a portion of Gujrat. Chingiz 
Khan was at war with I’timad Khan (No. 67) of Ahmadabad; and as the Mirzas 
had rendered liim good service, he gave them Bahronch as jagir. But their behaviour 
in that town was so cruel, that Chingiz Khan bad to send a corps against them. 
Though the Mirzas defeated his troops, they withdrew to Kliaiiclesh, and re-entered 
Malwah. They were vigorously attacked by Asbraf Kiniii (No. 74), padiq Klian 
(No. 43), and others, who besieged Eantanbliiir (18th year), and were imrsued to the 
Narbada, where many soldiers of the Mirzas perished in crossing. In tbe meantime 
Chingiz Khan had been murdered by Jbujbar Khan, and as Gujrat was in a state of 
disorder, the Mirzas, with litte fighting, occupied Champanir, Bahronch, and Siirat. 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occiqned Ahmadabad. Dissensions 
having broken out among the Mirzas, Ibrahim Husain M. left Bahroiich, and arrived 
at a place 8 miles from Akbar’s camp. Most of Akbar’s Amirs had tbe day before been 
sent away towards Siirat in search of Muhammad Husain M. Hearing of Ibrahim 
Husain’s arrival, the emperor despatched Shahbiiz Khiin (No, 80) after the Amirs, 
whilst he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flows past the town of 


Sarnal. Akbar bad a.bout 40 men with, him, few of whom had armour; but when 
the Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal of attack was given, 
and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Husain M. was defeated. He fled towards Agrah, 
whilst his wife, Gulrukh Begum, a daughW of Mirza Kamrau, on hearing of his 
defeat, fled with Muzaffar Husain Mirza, from Siirat to the Dak’hin, 

Akbar now resolved to invest Surat, and left M. ’Aziz Kokah (Ho. 21) with a 
garrison in Ahmadabad, ordering at the same time Quthuddin (Ho. 28) to join 
’Aziz with the Malwah contingent. Muhammad Husain M. and Shah M. thereux)on 
united their troops with those of Slier Kliaii Biiladi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged 
Pa, tan. ’Aziz marcbed against them, and defeated them (p. 396). Muhammad Hu- 
sain M. then withdrew to the Dak’hin. 

Ibrahim Husain M. and his younger brother Mas’iid Husain M. having met with 
resistance at Hagor (p. 357), invaded the Panjtib. The governor, Husain QuH 
Khan (Ho. 24), at that time besieged Hagarkot, and hearing of the inroad of the 
Mirzas, made peace with the Eajah, attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured 
Mas’fLd. Ibrahim Husain fled towards Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
tjaptured by some Baluchis. He then fell into the hands of Said Khan (Ho. 25), and 
died of his wounds. 

After Akbar s return to Agrah, Muhammad Husain Mirza left the Hak’hin, 
invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was defeated at Kambhait 
by Haurang Khan (p. 334), and joined the party of Tkhti 3 mrulmulk and the sons of 
Sher Khan Piiladi. They then marched against Ahmadabad, and besieged M. ’Aziz 
Kokah. To relieve him, Akbar hastened in forced marches from Agrah to Patan, and 
arrived, on the 5th J umada I, 981 (p. 416), with about 1000 horse, at a place 3 Icos 
from Ahmadabad. Leaving Ikhtiyar to continue the siege, Muhammad Husain op- 
posed the emperor, but was defeated and wounded. In bis flight his horse fell over 
a bramble, when two troopers captured him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two 
men claimed the customary reward, and when Bir Bar, at Akbar s request, asked 
Muhammad Husain 'which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
the emperor has caught me ; for those two could not have done it.” Ikhtiyar on hear- 
ing of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husain, raised the siege, and fled with his 
5000 troopers. Akbar at once pursued him. Ikhtiyar got detached from liis men, 
and in jmnping over a shrub fell with his horse to the ground, when Suhrab Turkman 
who was after him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husain 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Eai Singh (Ho. 44), whom Akbar had put 
over him. 

Shall Mirza. had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, Muzaffar Husain Mfrza, whom his mother had taken to the 
Dak’hin, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. He was defeated by Eajah Todar 
Mall and Vazir Kliari (p. 353), and fled to Jiinagadh. When the Eajah had gone, 
Muzaffiir besieged Vazir in Ahmadabad. During the siege he managed to attach 
Vazir’s men to his cause, and was on the point of entering the town, when a cannon 
ball killed Mihr ’All Kolabi, who had led the young Muzaffar into rebellion. This so 
affected Muzaffar, that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew 
to Hazrbar. Soon after, he was captured by, Eajah ’Ali of Khandesh, and handed over 
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aV **'“® in prison; but as he showed himself loyal, 

^ IK*’ daughter, the 
-** ’."l r^t Qanauj as Uyul. Muzaffar, however, 

'!***. til* f fi , .** / Pleasures of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbar, he 

T^fT T- *^8““ imprisoned him. But ho soon after set him at liberty . 

t!p' ^rT Akbar besieged Asir, ho sent Muzaifar to besiege Port 

rrt. with Khwajah Pathullah, and one day, he decamped for 

1 ”'**'* ' i,.ti deserted him; and dressing himself in the garb of a fiiq'tr, 

m warn eic about between Siirat and Baglanah, when he was caught by Khwajah 
• awroiu n <o„ After having been imprisoned for soma time, 

he was let di m the 4Cth year. lie died, not long after, a natural death. 

r 1. was married to Prince Salim (vulc No. 225, note), 

u ru c i egum, Muzaffiir’s motlier, was still alive in 1023, when she was visited on 

her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmfr. 

^ Kha'n, brother of the well-known Bairam Oglilan. 

" ■'’"'’'"'"'‘'A (1., -Ill) mentions a Qunduq Sultan, who accompanied Huma- 
yuu on his marcli to India. ^ 

Por Quwh;.,^, some IISS. read QumUz. A grandee of this name served in Ben-al 
under Mun im, and died at Baur (p. 376). in^i^cn„al 

tan (wt ’^Ixiullah, brother (by another motlior) of Qiiraish Sul- 

17 ^ 183 . Mx'rza' ’Abdurrahma'n, son of Mirza Haidar’s brother {vid, No, 

^^^^^',^^®''»’SonofpdhibKhSn. 

n ® -■^’^aint and the Akbarnamah ho is generally called Uii, which 

ZZ tong vowd irf “■ ‘ 

A-i r MSS V-U of the 

prcsenrutirb!ttto?s'^’'“"'*^fv^^^^^ 

^ ^ ^a.riiiigpur (vide ISTo, 120). 

Darb4rs''iUH'lr ’f T 

was appointed to t^l .1 fv. -liT"^ ' 7 
war with Khan ZantS T 

in the lltl, ve-n- rl‘ t® 

Mu'in i Chishti in AiLr' iV**! *® of 

A'grah. ' ’ ®'i liis arrival at 

AccordioiT fa L;., t • . , , 

was buried in the m ! r ~:7. fhe disgust of the author of the ihadah-he 

.w,. i '“ “ “• “ 


IhuB jou aay 


for accursed lltilagu. 
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1S8. ^Abdurralima'n, son of Muayyid Ddldai. 

The name Diildai had been explained above on p. 388. ’Abdurrahman s great 
grandfather, Mir Shah Malik, had served under Timur, ’Abdurrahman was killed in 
a fight with the Eihar rebel Dalpat. Vide under his son Barkhurdar, llTo. 328, and 
undergo. 146. Another son is mentioned below, No. 349, 

187. Qa’sim Klia'n. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khan Zaman (No. 13), Qasirn 
’All Khan held Ghazipiir. In the 17th year, he served in the siege of Surat, and in 
the following year, with Khan ’Alam (No, 58) in the conquest of Patna under Mmi- 
’im. Por some reason he returned to Court, and took Shiija’at Khan (No. 51) a pri- 
soner to Mun’im, whom he had slandered. In the 22iid year, he served under ^adiq 
(No. 43) against Madhukar Bundelah, and in the 25th year, under ’Aziz Kokah (No. 
21} in Bibar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Haji Begum, 
daughter of the brother of Humayun’s mo\h.Qv {taghdi zddah i tedlidaJi i JamiaUdsthhiy 
who after her return from Makkah (p. 441) had been put in charge of Humayim’s tomb 
in Bihli, where she died. In the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
^dbah, Q. A. and Path Khan Tughluq were sent to Audh. He returned, in the 35th 
year, from Khairabad to Court, and soon after received Kalpi as jagir. ^Nothing 
also is known of him.* ^ Maanir. Por his bi’other, vide No. 390. 

188. Ba/ 2 S Baha^dur, son of Sharif Khan (No. 63). 

Vide above p. 383. 

189. Sayyid ’Abdullah Kha^n, son of Mir Khwauandah. 

Some MSS. have ‘ Khwand’ instead of ‘ Khwanaiidah.’ Sayyid ’Abdullah had been 
brought up at Court; In the 9th year, he served in the pursuit of ’Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak. In the I7th year, he was with the Khan i Kalan (No. 16) in the first 
Oujrat war. Later, he served under Mun’im in Bengal, and was with Khan ’Alam 
(No, 58) in the battle of Takaroi (p. 375). In 981, he brought the news of Baud’s 
defeat and death at Agmahall (p. 331) to Akbar. Baring the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mirza ’Aziz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), chieily 
against Ma’ 9 iimL i Parankhudi (No. 157). In the 31st year, Akbar sent him to Qasirn 
Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), he was one night surprised by a 
body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly three hundred Imperialists. 

190. Dlia^m5 sou of Eajah Todar Mall (No. 39). 

Vide above p. 352. 

191. Ahmad Beg i Ka'bulf. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir C-hidsiiddiu Tarkhan, a Cliaglitai noble who 
served under Timur. Like Shah Beg (No. 57), Taj Khan (No. 172), Abul Qasirn 
(No. 199), Ma’^iim Khan (p. 431, note 1), and Takhtah Beg (No. 195), A, B. entered, 
after M. Muhammad Hakim’s death, Akbar’s service. He was macle> a commander of 
700, and received, in 1003, on the removal of Yusuf Khan i Bazawi (No. 35), a jagir 
in Kashmir. He married the sister of Ja’far Beg A^af Khan (No. 98). 


^ Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tu- we have there to read Qdsim Be^ for 
zuk mentions a Qasirn ’All on p, 58, 1. 2 Qdsim ' AU. 
from below ; but according to the Mamn\ 

59 
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During the reign ofJaltangir, he rojse to tlie post of a coiiimancler of 3000, and 
received the title of lOum, and also a flag. He was for some time governor of Ivash- 
in ir. On his removal, he went to court, and died. 

From the Tuziih we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir, was made 
a commander of 2000, and held Pashawar as j%ir. In the second year, he was order- 
ed to punish the Afghan tribes in Bangash, and was for his services there promoted, 
in the 5th year, to a command of 2500. In the 9ih year, in consoqiienee of complaints 
made by Qulij Khan (Ko. 42J, he was called to court, and confined in Fort Bautan- 
bluir {Tuzu/c, p. 136). In the following year, he was released (/. e., p. 146), and sent 
to Kashmir {L c., p. 149). 

Ahmad Beg’s sons, especially his second eldest, wore all distinguished soldiers. 
They are — 

1. 3Ii{Iu'mma(l Mas'ud (eldest son). He was hilled in the -war with the Tavikis. 
His son, Ardsher, was a commander of 1000, 600 horse, and died in the 18th year 
of Shahj. s reign. 

2. Saitl Khun Baliddiir ZafuT'-jang (second son). He rose during the reign 
of Shahjaluin to the high dignity of a commander of 7tX30, and distinguished himself 
in every wai\ He was governor of Kabul, the Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 
2nd pafar, 1062. Of his twenty-two sons, the two eldest, Khanahzad Khan and 
Lutfullah, were hilled in the Balkh war, where Sa’id also was severely wounded. Two 
other sons, ’Abdullah and Fathiillah, rose to high commands. 

3. IIiilMUjiillali Khan, Iftikhdr Khan, lie rose under Shahjaluin to a com- 
mand of 2000, 1000 horse, and was Paujdar of Jammu {PddkJidhn, I., p. 258), and 
died in the 4tli year of Shahj.’s reign. 

4. Ahul JBatid. He was the younger brother (by the same mother) of Said, 
under whom he served. He was thanahdar of Lower Bfingash. In the 15fch year, 
after the Qandahiir expedition, he got the title of IfUkhdp Kluin, at the same time 
that his elder brother received that of Zufar-jamj, and was made a commander of 
1500, 1000 horse. 

192* HaM to ’ Ali% of Gilan, 

’Ail canio poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate enough to be- 
come in course of time a personal attendant {muidzim) and friend of Akbar. Once the 
emperor tried him by giving him several bottles of urine of sick and liealthy peO])le, 
and even of animals. To his satisfaction, All correctly distinguished the dillerent 
kinds. In 988, he was sent as ambassador to All ’iVklil Shah of Bljapiir, and was 
well received ; but before he could be sent back with presents for liis master, ’Adil 
Slulii suddenly cl led J 

In the 39th year, Hakim All constructed the wonderful I’cservoir {Iiatiz), which 
is so often mentioned by Mnghul historians. A staircase went to the bottom of tho 


^ Adil Shall was murdered in 988, by 
a young handsome eunuch, whom he at- 
' tempted to use for an immoral purpose. 
Idle king was known as much for his 
, justiod and goodwill towards his subjects, 
as for his mania for boys and unnatural 
He oWalned with some exertion 
two young and handsome eunuchs from 


Malik Barid ol’ Bedar, and was stabbed by 
the eider of the two at the first attempt of 
satisiying his inordinate desires. Mau- 
hiua Eaza of Mashhad, poetically styled 
Eazai, found the tdnkli of his death in 
the words Skdh i jahdn simd shahid 
(988), * The king of the world became a 
martyr.’ 


reservoir, from wliere a passage led to an adjoining small room, six ga% square, and 
capable of holding ton or twelve people. By some contrivance, the water of the reser- 
voir was prevented from flowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom 
of tbe reservoir and passed into the room, he found it lighted up, and funushed with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, 'AH was a commander of 700, and had the title of JdUims 
uzzanidnii ‘ the Galeiius of the age.’ His astringent mixtures enjoyed a great reput- 
ation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the Emperor died of 
dy sentry or acute diarrhcea, which no remedies could stop. ’All had at last recourse 
to a most powerful astringent, and when the dysentry was stopped, costive fever and 
strangury ensued. He therefore administered purgatives, which brought back the 
diarrhoea, of which Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and 
excitement on account of the behavionr of Prince Khusrau at an elephant fight. Salim 
(Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of (xird}ihd}% who was a match for every 
elephant of Akbar’s stables, but whose strength was supposed to be equal to that of 
Ahnip, one of Khusrau s elephants, Akbar therefore wished to see them fight for the 
championship, which was done. According to custom, a third elephant, Mantahnan, 
was selected as tahduehah, i. e,, he was to assist either of the two combatants when 
too severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram (Shah«» 
juhaii) sat at a window, whilst Salun and Khusrau were on horseback in the arena. 
Giranbar completely worsted Abriip, and as he mauled him too severely, the tabdnekah 
elephant was sent off to Abnip s assistance. But J ahaagir’s men, anxious to have 
no interference, pelted Bantabrnau with stones, and wounded the animal and tho 
driver. This annoyed Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Saliip. to tell him not to break 
the rules, as in tact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting of 
stones had nevei* had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with tlie explanation, tried 
to separate tlie elephants by means of firewmrks, but in vain. Unfortunately Eantah- 
man also got worsted by Giranbar, and the two injured elephants ran away, and 
threw themselves into the Jainnah. This annoyed Akbar more ; but his excitement 
was intensified, when at that moment Khusrau came up, and abused in unmeasured 
terms his father in the presence of the empepr. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for ’All, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khusrau s bad behaviour 
had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jahdngir also visited ’All’s reservoir, and made him a com- 
mander of 2000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and died on the 5th 
Muliarrani, 1018. Jahangir says of him {Tiimh, p. 74) that he excelled in Arabic, 
and composed a commentary to the Qdmui. “ But his subtlety was greater than his 
knowledge, his looks better than his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart; for 
in reality he was a bad and nnprmoij>led man.” Once Jahangir hinted that ’AH had 
killed Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 6000 Bupees on. 
medicines for the poor.^ 


^ Badaoni (HI., 166 ) says that ’Alx 
was the son ot the sister of Hakim ul 
Mulk of Gilan and learned medicine and 


science under Shah Pathullah of Shiraz. 
He was a rabid Slu ah, and a bad doctor 
who often killed his patients. Thus he 
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He bad a son, known TIahim ' Ahdidimlilidh. He held a ma;25!csf5. In tb© 
15th year of Jahangir’s reign^ he claimed from certain Sayyids in Labor the sum of 
80,000 Rs, which, he said, his father had lent them. He siipx^orted his claim by a 
certificate with the seal of a Qazi 5il it, and the statements of two witnesses. The 
Sayyids who denied all knowledge, seeing that the case went against them, appealed 
to the emperor. Jahangir ordered A^af Khan (No. 98) to investigate the case. 
’Abdiilwahhab got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and A^af by cross-questioning found 
that the claisn was entirely false. He therefore reported ’Abdulwahliab, and the 
emperor deprived him of his man^ab and jagir. He seems to have been afterwards 
restored to favor ; for in the JE^ddishdlmcwiali (I, 6., 328) he is mentioned as a 
commander of 500, 50 horse. 

193. Gu(jai' Hha^n., son of Qiitbiiddin Khan xitgali (No. 28). 

He was mentioned above on p. 334 

194. Sadr Jaha^a Mufti/. 

Miran ^adr Jalian was born in Pibani, a village near Qanauj.^ Through the in- 
fluence of Shaikh ’Abdunnabi he was made Mufti. When ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak, 
king of Turan, wrote to Akhar regarding his apostacy from Islam, Miran padr and 
Hakim Humtim (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. The answer which they 
took to 'Abdullah contained a few Arabic verses which 'Abdullah could construe into 
a denial of the alleged apostacy, — 

Si J-xii 

“ Of God people have said that He had a son ; of the Prophet some have said that 
he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Proi^het has escaped the slander of men — Then 
how should I ?" 

Mirdn returned in the 34th year, and was made Qaclr {vide p. 274). In the 
35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnetjsed a curious spectacle. The padr 
and ’Abdul Hai (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the empire, took part in a drinking 
feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing bis ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over 
their cups, that he quoted the well-known verse fi’om Hafiz, — 

Up to the 40bh year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 700; but 
later, he was made an Amir, and got a man9ab of 2000 [vide p. 208). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was promoted to 
a command of 4000, and received Qanauj as tiiyid. As padr under Jahaxigir he is 
said to have given away more lands in five years than under Akhar in fifty. He died 
in 1020, at the age, it is believed, of 120 yeans. His faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last. 

His position to Akbar s * Divine Faith,’ has been explained above (p. 208). There 
is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more for it than he, He also 


killed Fathullah b}'* prescribing Imrimh * So Badaoni. The Madsir says, Fi- 
{pide p. 33, note). haul lies near Lak'hnau. 
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composed poems, tliougli in tlie end of iiis life, like Badaoni, he repented and gave np 
poetry as against th.e spirit of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons : — 

1, Mir Badr i ' Alam. He lived a retiredlKfe. 

2. Bm/yid Nizam Murtazd Khan. His mother was a Brahman woman, of 
wliom his father had been so enamoured, that he married her ; hence Hizain was his 
favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at the death of his fxther, was 
made a commander of 2500, 2000 horse. In the first year of Shahjahan’s reign, he 
was a promoted to command of 3000, and received, on the death of Miirtaza Khan 
Inju (p, 451) the title of 3Iurtazd Khan, He served a long time in the Bak’hin. 
His iitydl was the Parganah of Balamau, where he on several occasions successfully 
quelled disturbances. He was also Paujdar of Lak’hnau. In the 24th year of 
Shahj.’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs of dams fer annum out of the 
revenue of Pihani, which was one kror. He enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his gi’andsons ’Abdul Muqtadir and 
’Abdullah were appointed to man^abs, and received as tiiyul the remaining portion of 
the revenue of Pihani. ’Abdul Muqtadir rose to a command of 1000, 600 horse, and 
was Paujdar of Khairabad. 

195. Takhtah. Beg i Kabuli [Sarddr Khdn]. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Hakim, and distinguished him- 
self in the wars with India ; but on the death of his master (30th yeai*), he ioined 
Akbar’s service. He served under Man Singh and Zain Kokah against the Yusuf- 
zais. As Thanahdar of Pashawar he punished on several occasions the Tarikfs. In 
the 49th year, he was made a Khan, 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made a commander of 2000, and received 
the title of Sarddr Khan, He was sent with Mirza Ghazi Tarkhan (p. 363), to relieve 
Shah Beg Khan (No. 67) in Qandahar. As Shah Beg was appointed governor of 
Kabul, Takhtah was made governor of Qandahar, where, in 1016, he died. 

Ho had a villa near Pashawar, called the Bdgh i Sarddr Khan, His two sons 
Hayat Khan and Hidayatnllah got low man^abs. 

196, Bai Patr Da's, [Rajah Bikramajit], a Khatri, 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbar’s reign accountant {'imishrifj of the 
elephant stables, and had the title of Bdi Ray an. He distinguished himself, in the 
12th year, during the siege of Chitor. In the 24th year, he and Mir Adham were 
made joint diwans of Bengal. At the outbreak of the Bengal military revolt, he was 
imprisoned by the rebels (p, 439), but got off and served for some time in Bengal* 
In the 30th year, he was made diwan of Bihar. In the 38th year, he was ordered 
to occupy Bandhti (p. 407), the capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 
surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made diwan of Kabul, but was 
in the following year again sent to Baudhu. In the 46th year, he was made a com- 
mander of 3000. When Abuffazl, in the 47th year, had been murdered by Bir Singh, 
Akbar ordered Patr Das to hunt down the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr 
defeated Bir Singh in several engagements, and shut him up in Irich. When the 
siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and with- 
drew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in the 48th year, called 
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y®*'’’ a oommanclei- of 5000, ami gave him the title 

o± Kajah jJi]a-ama .3 it. 

After Jahd,ngir’s accession, he was made Jffr A'ias7t, and was ordered to recruit 
and keep m readiness 60.000 artillery 0j,eM) with a train of 3000 gun-carts, the revenue 
O' eon parganahs being set aside for the maintenance of the corps {Tiimk, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzuffar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yatun Bahadui’ 
a een cdled. Pair was sent to Ahmad4bad with powers to appoint the officers of 
the robe s who submitted, up to commands of Yuzbashis, or recommend them, if they 
had hold higher commands, for appointments to the emperor. 

Jhe year of his death is not known.’ lladsir. 

The Edi Mohan Dds mentioned occasionally in the Alcharn&mal and the Tax.v,h 
p. oO) aj)pears to be bis son, 

107. SEaikE’AbdurraM/m, of Lak’hnau. 

He belongs to the Shaiklizadahs of Lak’linau, and was in the lOth year a com- 
mandm-ofiOU. He was a great friend of Jamal Bakbtyar (No; 113J, from whom 

In ho drank so hard, tliat he got frequently insane. 

In tin, doth year, when Akbai- was in the Panjali, ’Abdurrabim wounded himself in a 

himldf * AhuUath's dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound 

Ilis wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kishna. After the death of her 
husband, she spent liis money in laying out gardens and villas. In one of them her 
msband ^ was huned, and she entertained every one who passed by the tomb, from a 
panjhazari to a common soldier, according to his position in life. 

Abdurrabim was mentioned above on p. 338. 

198. Medni' Ra'i Chauha'ii. 

« . Akbanuimah we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd years in 

qaT ' w 

commLtof im> 

199. Mi'r Abul Qa'sim MTamaki'n, [Qasim Kluln] 

_ The MSS. have almost invariably TamkU ffi^teml of Namakh.. He 

IS not to bo confounded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abul Qdsim was a Sayyid of Harat. He was at first in the service of M?.., 1 

iterm Akbar s semce, he received Bhirah and Khushab in the Panjab as. jfmlr 
s his lands lay withm the Nanmksdr- or salt range, he once pre,seuted Akbar 
evidently m alias, ^ to faithful intentions (n^auak-kaUlQ with a plate a^ 

nct}7iaJcsd}% or Ralt-range^ says 
tbo Maaur, is a, district 20 kos ioiiL^ aiid 
beWs to tbe Bind Sagar l>uab, between 
the Babat and ibe Indus. People break 
Ibo salt rocks, and caiw 
tbm to the banks of tbe river, where the 
price IS divided between the miners and 
ttia earners, the former taking! and 


the latter ! of the amount realized. Mer- 
c lants buy the salt at a price vai-ying 
tonn halt a dam to two diiins (one riijieo 
— 4U dams) per man, and export it. The 
Government takes 1 Itupee for every 17 
ma7is. The salt is also often made into 
ornaments. 


a cup made of salt [namaldn), from wMcli circumstance lie received the nickname of 
Namakm, 

Abul Qdsim served in tlie war with Daiid of Bengal. In the 26tli year, he was 
in Kabul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, fimail Qul£ Khan (No.' 46)' on his 
expedition against the Baluchis, In the 3-2nd year, the Afghan chiefs of Sawad and 
Bajor, and Terah, waited with their families on Akbar, who made Abul Qasini Krori 
mid Paujdar of those di.stricts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back 
to Afghanistan. The chiefs thcmscdves were retained at Court. Eenewod fio-hts in 
the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing himself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a command of 700. In the 43rd year, he was appointed 
to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants 
accused him of oppressions, and he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with 
him at Court, and lodged a new complaint against him with ’Abdul Hai (No. 230), the 
Q'lH of the imperial camp {wdil). But Abul Qasim, tbongh smumonod, did not aqipear 
before the judge, and when the matter was reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied 
to tbe foot of an elephant, and paraded through the bazai-s. To avoid the disgrace, he 
came to an immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
ot Shaikh Ma rut, padr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to I’eturn the very day to 
their homes. The next day ho went to the emperor, and complained of the QAzf, 
stating that there wore no complainants, and ’Abdul Hai tried in vain to produce the 
oppressed parties. This case led to the order that Qazis should in future prepare 
descriptive rolls of conijilaiiiants, and present them to tlie emperor. 

Abul Qasim was, soon after, made a Klian, got a higher manqab, and received 
Gnjrdt in the Panjdb as fvytU. In the first year of Jahangir’s reign’ he was made a 
commander of 1500. The part which he played in the capture of Pri nee Klrnsrau has been 
mentioned above (p. 414, note 2, where TamUn is to be altered to A'ama7cm). For 
his services he was again, appointed to Bhakkar with the rank of a commander of 8000- 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious descendants were 
born there. On a hill near the toTO southwards towards Lohari, near the branch of 
the river called KaUrm&lri, ), he built a mausoleura, to which he gave 

the name i Qafd (the dais of purity). He and several of his descendants 

were buried .iii it. 

He is said to Lave been a most voracious man. He could eat — ^bistorians do not 
specify tbe time— 1000 mangoes, 1000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, each weighing a 
man, Tbe Madsir says, be bad 22 sons, and tbe Tuzuk (p. 13) says, be bad 30 sLs 
and more than lo daughters. 

Tbe following tree is compiled from several notes in the Madsir 
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Mh* Abul Qasim Namakin (settled at Bhakkar in 1015). 


1, Mir Abul Baqa 2. Mirza Kasb- 3. M. Husamiiddin, 
Amir Kban. miri, • 

(died 1057 A. H.) 


4. M, Zaidullab. 


i. M. "Abdurrazzaq, 2. Ziauddin Yusuf 3. Mir ’Abdiilkariin A daughter, married 
Kbau. Sindbi Amir Kban. in 1066 to Prince 

1 (under Aurangzib to Murad Bakbsb. 

Farrukb Siyar) 

A son. 


Abul Kbair Kban. 
(under Parriikb Siyar) 


M. Abul Wafd. 

(end of Aurang- 
zib s reign) 

Mir Ahid Baqd Amir Khan rose under Jahangir to a command of 2500, 1500 
horse. Tbrougb the influence of YaminiiddauUih bo was made governor of Multan, 
and in the 2nd year of Sbalijaban, be was made a commander of 3000, 2000 borse, and 
ajipointed to T’bat’bab, vice Murtaza i Injii deceased (p. 451). In tbe 9tb year, be 
was made Tuyuldar of Bir in tbe Dak’bin, and was sent, in tbc 14tb year, to Siwistari 
vice Qaraq Kban, In tbe following year, be was again appointed to T’bat’bab, where 
in 1057 (20tb year) be died. Ho was buried in tbe mausoleum built by bis father, 
Under Jahangir be was generally called Mir Kban. Sbalijaban gave him tbe title of 
Amir Kban. 

One of bis daugbtl'rs was married in 1066, after bis death, to Prince Murad 
Bakhsb, who bad no children by bis first wife, a daughter of Sbabnawaz Kban 
i paiawi,*’ Amir Kban bad a large family. His eldest son, Mir *Abdurrazzaq, 
was a commander of 900, and died in tbe 26tb year of Sbabjaban’s reign. His second 
son, Ziauddin Yusuf, was made a Kban, and hcdd under Sbabjaban a man^ab of 1000, 
600 borse. Zia’s grandson, Abul Wafa was in tbe end of Aurangzib’s reign in charge 
of bis ma>jesty s xirayer room {ddroghah i jd-namdz), Amir Khan’s youngest son, 
Mir ’Abdulkaiim, was a personal friend of Aurangzib. He received in succession the 
titles of Multafit Klnin, Khanabzad Kban (45tb year of Aurangzib), Mir Kbanabzad 
Kban, and Amfr Kban (48tb year,) and held a command of 3000, After Aurangzib’s 
death, be was with Muhammad A^zam Sbab ; but as he bad no contingent, be was left 
with tbe baggage (Imngdh) at Gwaliar. After tbe death of Muhammad A’zam 
in the battle of Sardi Jaju,® Babddur Sbab made him a commander of 3500. He was 
generally at Court, and continued so under Parrukb Siyar. After Parrukb’s death, 


* Sbabnawaz Kban i pafawi is tbe 
title of Mirza Badiuzzaraan, alias Mirza 
Uak’bini, son of Mirza Rustam (No. 9), 
One of bis daughters, Dilras Band Begum, 
was married, in tbe end of 1046, to Au- 
rangzib. Another was married, in 1052, 
to Prince Murad Bak^isb. Elpbinstone 
{History of India, 5tb edition, p. 607) 
calls Shabnawdz Kbdn by mistake tbe 


brother of Sbaistab Khan ; but Sbaistab 
is the son of Yaininuddaulab A^af Kban, 
odder brother of Niir Jaban. 

^ Sar/ii Jaju, near Dbolpur. Tbe 
battle was fought on tbe 18tb Eabf I., 
1119, and Muhammad A’zam was killed 
with bis two sons Bedar Bakbt and 
■Wali“jab. 
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the Barliabrotlu^rs made Annv Khan gadr of the empire. ITe died shortly after. 
His son, Abuikhair, was made a Khan by Farrukh Siyar ; the other sons held no mau- 
i^abs, but lived on their zammdans. ^ 

2. 3Iirzd Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Ivbiisran. As the 
associates were to be punished in an uniisual way {sidsat i gJutlr-’mukarrar, Tuzuk, 
p. 32), Jahangir ordered his penis to he cut off. 

3. 31irzd KitsdmiMin, Pie held a mamjah, but died young. 

4. ^Itrzd Zdidullah. Pie was in the service of Kliaii Jalian Lodi. 

200. WasPr Beg Jami'L* 

Wazir Jamil, as he is often called, served in the 0th year of Akhar’s reign 
agaiiist ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Zainari (Ko. 13). In the 
iyial battle, wlien Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was thrown off liis horse, W. J. instead of 
taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from him, and let him off. But Nazar Bahadur, 
a man in tlie service of Majnun Kha-ii (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur 
prisoner. Afterwards, he received a jagir in the Eastern I)i>stricts, and took part in 
the expeditions to Bengal and Orisa under Muii’im Khan. At the outbreak of 
the Beiigal military revolt, he^ joined the Qaqsluils ; hut when they separated from 
Ma’tpiui i Kabuli (p. 431, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. also was par- 
doned. In the 29tli year, he came to court, and served in the following year under 
Jagnafch (No. 09) against the Rami. PIo seems to have lived a long time. Jaluiugu* 
on his accession made him a commander of 3000 {Ttizuk, p. 8). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under No. 172. 

201. Ta'hir, [son of] Saifiil-imiluk. 

Tlio Tahaqdt says that Tahir was the son of Shah Hlvihammad vSaiM-iuuliik. 
His lather was governor of CTharjistan iii Khurasan, and was killed by Shah Talrmasp 
of I’ersia. Tahir went to India, was made an kraiv at Akbar’s Court, and served in 
Bengal, where he was when the author of the Tabarpit wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., pp. 211, 24-2. 

202. Ba'bii' Manklik 

Regarding the name ‘ ManklL,’ vide p. 370, note. The Tabaqat says that Bfibu 
AlankK was an Afghan, and a commander of 1000. 

He was at first in Daiid’s service, and occupied G’horag’bat at the time when 
Miin’im Kluin had invaded Orisa (p. 370). Soon after, he entered Akbar’s service, 
but continued to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th year, he suppressed disturbances 
at G’horag’hat (Akharn. III., 470), and took part, in the 35tli year, in the operations 
against Qutld Khan. Two years later, he accompanied Man Singh’s expedition to 
Orisa. 

Pie may have lived under Jahangir; for the Maiikli Khan mentioned in the 
Tuzah (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tumth (p. 12) mentions a son of his, 
Haiim. Another son, Mahmxid, appears to have been a commander of 500, 300 horse 
ntider Shahjahan {Fddishdhu, 1., b., p. 323), though the text edition of the Bibl. Iiidica 
calls him son of Ydhd Maikali for 

r- # — 

^ Janul is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely ever iised in Hindiistau. 

60 
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-X (Jommmiden of Six llmdrecl. 

203. Muhammad Quli' Kha'n Turkma'a [Afehar, p. 4 I i 'i 
Ih seiTed at hrat in Bengal. At the outbreak of the military revolt he trinl- f? 
Hide of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. In the 30 fch v> ^ 
™,a.d with M4. Si.sk l, Kim wk™l,. s,'«% 

»,,„ ,l...,Q.l,jKL 4 „ (Fo. 42) .pp.i.tea K 5 b.l, M.h.,„Ll Q.u 

1 %: ... . 1 ' 1 “ t"Lr 

k.i .» J*.„, Witt „„ r™- S!W. 

la the 2mlyear of Jahangir’s reign, M. Q. 1C was removed from ICislimir 

2 M BikhT T T "‘='’ " ‘>“ 000 . ' 

204. Bakhtyar Beg Gurd i Sha'h Mansu'r. 

Xhe Izdfat most likely means that he was the .son of Slr'ih Mmieil,- t ■ i 
case the word gurd (athlete) would bo Bakhtyar’s epithet Two Mst ' 

i^*W(sonj instead of ‘ i wo Mto. have the word 

(icoSwiS •' » •” «>i s.™- .* i,.™. 

205. Halum Huma'm/ son of Mir ’Abdurrassaq of Gilan 

Akbar often said tkat lie did ut)t onimr 1.;. i ^ ‘^s ambassador, 

returned to India, about a month after his brotLrs iLmiI 

on the 6 tk Kabf L, 1001 Badaonx (11 dOr’i f/ i yt-‘ar, 

Kamala (p. 264) also died and then- i-o" f T’ 

I. th. g.v„.„..h a.t i,„j w«. d«,tit.i. .r. d„..tL„, 

iiiimam bad two sons— 

1. mikirnMauq (<3il=^). He was born at Pathpiir Sikri, and was a youno- 
man when las father died. At Shaliial,5„-w. , • ‘‘•>‘'“”.-1 

i™, coo L„.. ..d 

He rose to a command of 3000 -f ‘ as ambassador. 

«a k. ,i„d .t :,sr: 

rupees amium, wliich in the 18 th 


* , Ihe MSS. have 4iit The Tuzuk men- 
tions ‘a Kashmm ofi-oyal blood,’ of the 
name of aH|. H e was kilh-d by Shcr Anmn 
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joAiv, wa« doubled. He died in the 31st year (1068).* He was a poet of some dis- 
tiuction, and wrote under the name of Mdziq. His vanity is said to have been very 
great. A copy of his diwan was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, and 
visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected to rise and make 
sahims ; else he got offended. 

2. IlLihini Khashhdl. He grew up with Prince Khurrain. Siuilijnhan, on his 
accession, made him a commander of 1000. He was for some time Bakhslu of the 
Ida k ’l l in. 

206. Mi'rza" Anwar ^ son of lOian i A’zam Mirza Kokah (No. 21). 

Ho was mentioned above oil p. 328. 

XVI L Commanders of Five Ilimdred, 

207. Baltu' Hlia^n of Turkistan. 

He was a grandee of Hiimayuii, and served in the Kabul war, and in the battles 
which led to H.’s restoration. 

208. MPrak Baha'dur Arghu'n. 

Tlie Tabaqat says, he reached a command of 2000, and died. From the Akbar- 
iiamah (II., 170, 248) we see that he served in the conquest of Mdlwah {vide No, 120), 
and in the pursuit of Sharafuddui Husain (No. 17). 

209. Hal Hha'n Kola'bP. 

Ho is also called Lai Klum Badalchshi {vide p.438), and served under Hiimayun 
in the war of the restoration {Akharri. I., 411). Ho distinguished himselfin the 
defeat of Hemu. Later, he served under Muii’im in Bengal and Orisa, and died of 
fever at Ganr (p. 370). 

210. Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh Salim. 

He is tbe second {mljjchii) son of Shaikh Salim of Fathpiir Sikiu. He served 
at court witli Sliailch Ibrahim (No. 82), and died in the 2iii;l year (985). 

211. Iskandar Beg i Badakhshi'. 

He is mentioned in the Akbarnamab (IL, 251), as having served in the pursuit 
of Ahul MaYiK (end of the 8th year), 

212. Beg ISru'ri^n Kha'ji Qu'chPn. 

Ho served under Mulzzul Mulk (No. 61) in the battle of Kliairaliad. In the 
82nd and 33rd years, he served under ’Abdul Matlab (No. 83) and 9adiq Khiiii 
(No. 43) against the Tarikfs. 

Tlie Tabaqat says he was a commander of lOOO, and was dead in 1301. 

213. Jalal Kha'n Qu'rchi'. 

Akbar was much attached to him. In the 5th year, he was sent to Bam Cliand 
Bhagelah (No. 89) with the request to allow Tausiii to go to court. In the lltli year, 
it came to the emperor’s ears that J. was passionately attached to a beautiful boy. 
Akbar had the boy removed ; but T. managed to get him again, and lied with him 
from Court. M. Yiisuf Razawi pursued and captured them. After some time, J, was 


* The Ifadsir says that the author of 
the Mlr-dl-id 'Adam mentions 1080 as 
tiie year of his death but xny MS* of 


i]ie 3iir-di (Chap|^u' on the poets of the 
period from Humayiin to Aurangzib) 
mentions no year. 
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roHlovul to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition to Siwjinah, and diwtin- 
guirilu‘d himself, in the 20th yeai', in the war with Riijah Oliandr Son of Marwar. 
During the expedition a Edjpiit introduced himself to him, who protended to ho Devi 
Das, who had been killed at Mlrt’ha, evidently with the view of obtaining through 
Inbii a,n introduction to Court. The stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had 
taken refuge with Ivallji, son of Ram 3ilai and brother’s son to Ch. S., and a detach- 
ment of imperialists wars sent to ICalhi s palace. Kalla now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and imliieed Shimal Kluni (Ko. 15d) to 
help him, Shinial therefore invited the stranger; hut though surrounded hy Sh.’s 
men, the pretender managed to escape. He collected a few men, and entered one night 
a tent which ho supposed to belong to vShimal But it liappenod to bo that of Jahil, 
who was cub down by the murderers (end of t)S3, Ahbarn. III., IfO). 

It was Jal.al wlm introduced the historian Badaonl at Court. 

214. Pa-rma'aaiid, the Kliatri. 

He is mentiunod in Dowson’s edition of Elliots Historians, I., p. 21d'. 

215. Timur Kha'ii Takkali. 

He served under Mim’iin (No. llj in Kabul, and, in the iOth y<‘ar, against Kliaii 
Zauuhi {Akharn., IL, 23G, 32G). 

The Timur i Badakhslii mentioned several times in the Akbarnanuih (111., Bio, 
174) appisars to bo another oflicer. Vide No. 142. 

216. Sa'nB Kha'xi of Harat. 

He was born at Harjit, and belonged to the Arkit clan. According to 

the Akbaruamah (I., 37ll), Maulana Saul, * who is now called Sdni KIidn\ was m the 
service of Mhvii Hiiidal; but after the Mir/aVs death (21st ZI Qa'diib, ik>8) he was 
taken on hy JImnayun. He served in the wars with Khan Zaman, 

Badaoni (IlL, 206) says that his real name was ’AH Akhar. He wms a fair 
poet, hut a heretic, and like Tashbihl of Kasiuin, wrote treatises oii^ tlie Man of the 
Millennium, according to the Nu(|tawl doctrines (p. 452). Hence lie must liave been 
alive in 090. 

217. Sayyid J-amaTuddi'n, son of Sayyid Ahuiad Darlui (No. 91). 

^ Tide above p. 4-08. He had also served in the iinal wav with Khan Zaman. 

218. Jagma"!, the Ihinwar. 

He served in the second C4ujrat war after Akbar s forced nuircli to Pateix and 
Ahnmdabad (p. 416, note), 

219. Husain Beg, brother of Husain Khan Bu^iirg. 

220. Hasan Batanit* 

Tho T;il)a<]at classes him among the cominaiulers of 1000. He was at first in iho 
service of the Bengal king KSuiaiman, and was present witli Sulaimau I\lankli (p. 370j 
and Kala Pahar at the interview between I\lunim and Khan Zamnn (No. 13} at 
Baksar (Buxar). Jkham,^ IL, 325. 

‘ Hasan was killed with BIr Bar hi the Khaibar Puss ; vide p. 201. MSS. often call 

‘-V', Mot wrongly Mumm instead of MasaH> 


' k the name of an Afghaii tribe, N. W. of Dera Ism Ail Khan, 
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221. Bayyid ChliapiTi',* of Barlxa. 

The TabaqtU says tliat S. Chlmjliix was a brotlier of S. Mabmucl (bTo. 75), and 
clistinguislied for bis courage and bravery. From tbe iamily goiiealogies of ibc Barba 
clan if appears that S. Cb, was a Kuudliwal. Ilis tomb still exists at IMnjberali, and 
according to the inscription be died in 967. 

222. Miinsif Kha'n, Sultan Muliammad of Ilarat. 

222. Qa'zi' Klia'ji BaklisM\ 

Some MSS. bavo Badaklislii instead of BakhsJd. Ylde No. 141. On p. 383, 
1. 10, we baveto read No, 144 for No. 223. 

224. Ha'jl Yu'suf Kha'n. 

He was at first in Kamran’s service. In tbe 12i]i year, be joined tbe corps of 
Qiya Kban (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yiisuf Khan, whom Kban Zamjin 
No. 13) besieged in Qananj, In tbe I7th year, be operated tinder Kban 'Alam (No. 58) 
against M. Ibxalnm Husain, and was present in tbe battle of Sarnal. In tbe 19th 
year, be wont with Mtm’iin to Bengal and Orisa, and died after bis return at Gaur 
(p. 376), 

225, Ba'wul BM'm of Jaisalmir. 


Tlie Tuztik says (p. 150),—* ‘ On the 9tli Kbtmbid (middlo of 1025), Kalyan of 
Jaisalrnir was introduced at court by Eajab Kislin Das, wLoin I bad sent to him. 
Kalyan 's elder broibor was Rdioul BMm, a man of rank and iirOucnce. When be 
died, be left a son two months old, who did not live long, Bhim’s daugliter bad been 


married to me when I tvas prince, and I bad given her the title ot Malikah iJakdn, 
This alliance tvas made, because her family bad always been faitbiiil to our bouse. I 
now called Bbiin’s brother to court, invested him with the itkdf and made liirn Eawur.^ 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226. In tbe 12tb year of Jahangir’s reign, be was 
matle a commander of 2000, 1000 horse (Tiiznk, p. 1G3). 

226. Ha'sliim Beg, son of Qasim KMn (No. 59), 

After tbe death of bis father (39tb year) and the arrival of Qulij Kban (No. 42), 
the new governor of Kabul, Hasbiin returned to court. In tbe 41sfc year, be seiwed 


^ Tbe spelling ‘ Cbbajbu’ is preferable 
to ‘ Jbajbu.’ 

® Tbe list of Jahangir’s wives on p. 
310, may be increased by ten other prin- 
cesses. (l)Malikah i Jab an, daughter 
of liawul Bilim of Jaisainilr. (2) The 
beautiful daughter of Zaiii Kokab, men- 
tioned on p. 345. There is a curious 
discrepancy between Tiizujc, p. 8, and 
Akharmlmah, 594 *• Jahangir says 
that Parwiz was bis sou by Zain Ivokab’s 
daughter, and Abulfazl says that Par- 
wiz’s mother was the daughter of Khwa- 
jali Hasan, Zain Khan’s uncle (vide also 
p. 344) ; but there is no doubt that Par- 
wiz was born in tbe 34tb j^eaiyon the 19th 
Aban, 997, whilst Jahangir, only in the 
41st year, fell in love with Zain Khan’s 
daughter (p. 345). It is therefore evi- 
dent, assuming that Sayyicl Ahmad’s text 


of Tu%iik, p. 8, he correct, that Jahangir 
had forgotten who among bis many wives 
was mother to his second son. (3) Nur- 
iiimisa Begum, sister of Mirza Muzaifar 
Husain, p. 464. (4) A daughter of the 

king of Kbandesb. This princess died 
in tbe 41sb year of Akbar’s reign. 
(5) ^^.'allbah Banu, daughter of Qann 
Kban, p. 37L (G) A daughter of Kliwajab 
Jabaii i Kabuli (Dost Muliammad). 
(7) A daughter of Sa id Kban Gakk’bar. 
Her daughter, Mifat Band, is mentioned, 
Akharnd7nak, III., 561. (8) The mo- 
ther of Daulat Nisa, Akhani, IIL, 597, 
The MSS. do not clearly give tbe name 
of tbe father of this princess. (9) A 
daughter of Mirza Sanjar, son of Kbizr 
Kban IlazaraliK Akbcvni.^ HI., 607. 
(10) A daughter of Earn Cband Bundelab, 
(No. 248), married in 1018 ; TuzuJe^ p, 77, 
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undw M. Riistain (No.^9) against Basil and otlioi- reliollious zamiiulars in tlio north- 
eastovn part of the Panjab, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Man. In the 
4dih year, he served under Farid i Bukhari (No. 99) before Asir. Later, he wont ^rith 
Saadiit Khun to Nasik.* After the conquest of Tiranbak, lie returned to court (4Gth 
year), and was appointed, in the following 3 'ea,r, to a command of 1600. 

In the iu'st j^ear of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a oomniander of 2000, 1500 
horse. In the 2nd year, hi.s inau^ab was increased to 3000, 2000 horse, and ho was 
nnule governor of Orisii. In the 5th year, ho was transferred to Kaslmrir, hw uncle 
V nvajagi Muhammad Husain (No. 241) ofSciatiug for him there till his arrival from 
Orisa. ^ Ills successor in Orisa was E,ajah Kalyan, brother of Bliim (No. 226). 

Hasbim’s son is the renowned Muhammad Q.asiin Khaii Mir A'tish. Ho was, in 
thelSthj-oarofShillijahan, a commander of 1000, 500 horse, Darogliah of the Top- 
khamih and Kotwal of the camp. Ho distingui.shod himscdf in^Balkh, Aiulkhild, 
received the title of Mu’lamid Khan, and was made, in the 21st year, a coramaiider of 
-000, lOOu horse, and Akhtah Begi. In the following year, he w.as promoted to a 
eonmmnd ol 3000, and also got the title of Qasim Khfoi. He then served under 
nrangzib m Qandahar, and was made, in the 28th year, a commander of 4000, 2300 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Santiir which the ruler of Sri- 

nagar had repaired. Later, ho was made by Dilni Shikoh a commander of 3000 6000 
sihaspal..duasp,d., present of a lac of rnpees. and was appointed governor 

ol Ahwadahad (tfujrat), whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Miilwah. 
Both wm-e ordered to unite their contingents near Hjjain, and keep Prince Murad 
a £ js ® tho Prince left Giijrat, the two commanders marched against 
hnn Banswarah; but when approaching K’bacl.rod, MuiAd suddenly retreated 
18 te, and joined, seven kos from Ujjaiii, tlie army of Aiirangzib. The two chiefs 
had reoeived no miormatiou of Aiirangrib’s march. They attacked him, however, 
but were totelly defeated (near Hjjain, 22nd Eiyab, 10(18). In the first battle between 
Aurangab and Dura, at Samogar,® Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after he 
made his mibrnissum, and received Sambh.al and MurudAbM as Uyil, as Rustam Khan 
-akhmx, the ionner jagu'dai-, had fallen at Samugar. Qasim was then charged with 
the capture oi SuLimmu Shikoh. In the 3rd year of Aiirangrib’s reign, ho was ap- 
^mted to Madura. On the way, ho was murdered by a brother oJ’ his, who is said 

227. Mirza' Hari'du'n. son of Mul.animad QuH Ivluiu Barife (No. 31) 

{Tu.S p'Tsi)!™ I’’"®*-' Uclaipilr in 1023 

228. Yu'snf Klia'a [Cliakj, king of Kaslimir. 

Yusuf B father was ^Ali Klulii €hak, king of Kaslinilr. Ho died from a hurt Iio 
rtuuved dunug a game at ahaugdn (p. 2J#7), lia.viiio- b(‘eu violinitlr i) 

P— .f .1,, J; or M S " 

throne {Akhanimiali, HI., 237) Ho first sum mini i ’ m 
> t«»t siiuomided the palace ol his undo Abdiil, 


lliis Saadat Khan had first been in 
he service ol the Dak’htn kings as com- 
lander ol the .Forts of Oaluah and Tirun. 


entered Akbar s service. 

1870, Society, Bengal, 


wlio aimed at tlie crown, and in the fight which ensued, Ahdal was shot. A hostile 
party, thereupon, raised one Sayyicl Muhtirak to the throne, and in a fight which 
took place on the inaidan of Srinagar, where the Td prayer is said, Yiisuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fied, and came, in the 24th yeai% 
to Akbar’s Court, where he was well received. During his stay at court, Sayyid Mu- 
barak had been forced to retire, and Lobar Chak, son of Yusufs uucle, had been made 
king. lu the 25th year, (Akbarn., III., 288), the emperor ordered several Panjab 
nobles to reinstate Yusuf. When the imperial army reached Pinjar, the Kaslnmris 
sued for mercy, and Yusuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without informing 
Akbar’s commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Lobar Chak without fighting, and 
commenced to reign. 

Some time after, ^alih Diwanah reported to the emperor how firmly and indepen- 
dently Yilsuf had established himself, and Akhar sent Shaikh Ya’quh i Kashiiim, a 
trusted servant, with his son Haidar to Kashmir, to remind Yiisuf of the obligations 
under which he lay to the emperor. In the 29th year, therefore, Yiisuf sent his sou 
Yakpil) with presents to Akhar, hut refused personally to pay his respects, although the 
court, ill the 30th year, had been transferred to the Panjab ; and Ya’qub, who had 
hitlierto been with the emperor, fled from anxiety for his safety. The emperor then 
sent Hakim ’Ah (No. 192) and Bahauddfii Kamhu to Yusuf, to persuade him to come, 
or, if he could not himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without 
result, Akhar ordered Shahrukh Mirza (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The imperial 
army marched over Pak’hli, and was not far from Bariili Miilah, when Yiisuf sub- 
mitted and surrendered himself {Akbarn, III., 492).^ Shahrukh was ou the point of 
returning, when he received the order to comifiete the conquest. Yusuf being kept 
a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised Aulad Husain, and, soon after, Yakiub, Yiisuf’s son, 
to the throne ; hut he was every where defeated. Information of Yusufs submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to court, and at Srinagar the hlmtbah was 
read, and coins were struck, in Akhar ’s name. The cultivation of za’faran (p. 84)^ and 
silk, and the right of hunting, were made imperial monopolies (p. 411). On the approach 
of the cold season, the army returned with Yiisuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at 
court. Todar Mall was made responsible for Yusuf’s person. 

As Ya’qub Khan and a large party of Kashmiris continued the struggle, Qasim 
(No. 50) was ordered to march into Kashmir, to put au end to the rebellion. Ya’qub 
was again on several occasions defeated. 

^In the 32nd year, Yusuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a jagir in Bihar 
(Akharn,,lll., 647), and was made a commauder of 500. He served in Bengal. In the 
37th year, he accompanied Man Singh, to Orisa, and commanded the detachment, which 
marched over Jluirkand and Kokrah® (ChutiaNagpiir) to Mcdnipiir {Akharn,, III., 641), 


^ The Akharndmali (III., 492) calls 
the pass near Earah Miilah, where Yusuf 
surrendered, The JJtfads/r has 

It is evidently the same pass 
which the Tuzuh (p. 292) calls 

Iios from Biirali Miilah, The 
TuziiJi) says that Biirah Mulah means 


I* * place of the hoar (bdrd)\ which is one of 
the avatars. 

^ ^ liegarding the cultivation of za’fa- 
ran (sailron) vide also Tuzuk, p. 45. 

® Kokrah was mentioned above on p. 
401. It is the qld name of Cluitia Niig- 
piir, one of the parganahs of which is 
still called Kokrah, or Khukra, as spelt 
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Ya’qub Kliau, soon ailer, submitted, and paid bis respects to Aicbar, wlien, in the 
S-ith year, the court bad gone to Kasbnnr (p. 380). 

Yxisiif Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. Qulij, soai of Altdn Qulij. 

Altiiih or allitn is Tiirkisb, and means ‘ gold.' 

Nilr Qulij was a relation of Qnlij Kban (No, 42). He served under bim in ilie 
expedition to Tdar, Avhicb Akbar bad ordered to be made when moving, in the 2lst 
year, from Ajivnr to Gogiindab. In tbe figbt witb tbc zamindtAr of Idar, N. Q. was 
wounded. In tbe 26tli year, be served under Sultan Murad against Mirza Mubara- 
mad Hakim. In tbe 30tb year, he again served iiiuler Qnlij Klian, who bad been 
made governor of G-njrat, He continued to serve there under tbe Kbankluinan (No. 29), 
and returned with bim, in tbe 32nd year, to court. 

230. MiY' ’Abdul Hai, Mir ’Adi. 

Tlio Tabaqat calls bim Khwdjah ’Abdul Hai, and says that tbe was an Amir. lie 
bad been mentioned above on pp. 468,471. 

231. Shamil Qulb Kha'ii INaY^anjiA 

Abulfazl says that Shah Quit was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He wuis an old 
servant ofHumayun. In tbe first year of Akbar’s reign, be served under Kbizr Khan 
(p. 365, note 2) in tbe Panjab. He was much attached to Bairam. In tbe lltb year, 
be was sent to Gaclba, when Mabcli Qasim Kbaii (No. 36) bad left that province with- 
out permission for Makkab. 

The Tabaqat calls bim a commander of 1000. 

His son, Padishah Quli, was a poet, and wrote under the name of eJrtisbf. A few 
verses of bis are given below in tbe list of x)oets. 

232. iParrukli Kilia'nj> son of Kban i KaHii (No. 16). 

Ho w’as mentioned on pp. 322 and 357. According to the Tabaqat, be served, in 
1001, in Bengal. 

233. Sba'dma'Ut son of Kbdn i A’zam Kokali (No. 21). 
above, p, 328. 

234. HakPm ’ Ainul Hulk, of Shiraz, 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim ul M’ulk ; vule below among tbe Physi- 
cians of tbe court. 

{Ahharnmmh, IIL, 64d). 

Kokrab is again mentioned in the 
Tuzulv i Jabaiigiri (pp. 154, 155), where 
it is cl elm ed as a billy district between 
south Bibar and tbe Dak’biii. It was 
run over, in tbe beginning of 1025, by 
Ibrahim Kluiii Patb-jung, governor of 
Bihar, who was dissatisfied with tbe few 
diamonds and elepiiauts which tbe 
liajabs sent him as tribute. Tbe then 
Ibijab is called Durjun 8al. He was 
captured with several of bis relations in 
a cave, and tbe district was annexed to 
Bihar. 

The Tuzuk has (Z. <?.) a few interesting 
notes on the diamonds of Kokrab. 


on tbe survey maps, Tbe Bnjab, Col. 
Dalton informs me, once resided in Kok- 
rab at a place in Lat. 23*’ 2o' and Long. 
88" 87^ nearly, where there is still an 
old fort. /7(/e also Vlb Heport (Madras 
edition, vol. L, p. 503 ; old edition, p, 
417). 

Tiie Rajah of Kokrab who, in tbe 
30th year, siujcumbed to ^babbaz Kban 
(p. 401) is called Madbii. In tbe 37tb 
year, Madhii and Lak’bmi llai of Kok- 
rab served in Yxisui* Khan s detachment, 
to which the contingents also of JSangram 
Singh Shabi of K’barakpur (p. 446, and 
IVocwedings, A. S, Bengal, for May, 1871), 
and Puran Mall of Uidlior belonged 


He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on his 
mother’s side, to the renowned logician Mnhaqqiq i Dawwani. The Historian Badaoni 
was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. In the 9th year, he was sent 
as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrat. In the 17th year, he brought I’timad 
Khan (No. G7) and Mir Abu Turab to the emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on 
his march to the eastern provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent 
to ’Adil Kban of Bijapiir, from where, in 985, be returned to court {Baddom^ II., 250). 
He was then made Baujdar of Sambbal. In the 26tb year, when ’Arab Bahadur 
and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, be fortified Bareli, and refusing all offers, 
held out till the arrival of an Imperial corps, when be defeated the rebels. In the 
same year, be was made ^adr of Bengal, and in the 31st year, Bakbsbi of the f xibah 
of Agrab. He was then attached to the Dak’bin corps of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21), 
and received Handiah as jilgir. When ’Aziz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
went without permission to court (35th year), but was at first refused audience. On 
entxuiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handiab on the 27th Zi Hajjab, 1003 (Badaoni II., 403). 

The Mirzai Masjid, also called Padisbabi Masjid, in Old Bareli, Mirzai Maballah, 
was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 (24tb year), when the 
Hakim was Panjdar of Sambbal, 

He was also a poet, and wrote under the takJiallug of DawaL 

236. Ja'iiish Balia'dur. 

Janisb Bahadur xvas mentioned on p. 345. He was at first in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. After the death, in the 30tb year, of his master, 
he came with bis sons to India. Soon after, be served under Zain Kokah (No. 34) 
against the Yusufzais, and saved Zaiii’s life in the Khaibar catastrophe. In the 35tli 
year, be served under the Kbaukbaiian in T’hat’hah, and returned with him, in the 
38tli year, to court. Later, he served in the Dak’hiii. He died in the 46fch year 
(1009). He xvas an excellent soldier. 

His son, Shujaat Khan Shddi Bog, He was made, in the 7tli year of Shah- 
jaluin’s reign, a commander of 1000, and received the title of Shad Khan. In the 12tb 
year, he was sent as ambassador to Nazi* Muhammad Khan of Balkb. On bis return, 
in the 14tb year, be vras made a commander of 1500, and was appointed governor of 
Bbakkar, vide Shah QuK Khan. Afterwards, on the death of G-bairat Khan, be was 
made governor of T’bat’bab, and a commander of 2000. In the 19tb year, lie was 
with Prince Murad Bakbsb in Balkb and Badakbsbaii. In the 21stb year, be was 
appointed governor of Kabul, vice Siwa Bam, and held, in the following year, an 
important command under Aurangzib in the Qandabtir expedition and the conquest 
of Bust. In the 23rd. year, be was made a commander of 3000, 2500 horse, and 
received the coveted distinction of a flag and a drum. Two years later, in the 25th 
year, be served again before Qandabar, and was made, on Shabjaban s arrival in 
Kabul, a commander of 3500, 3000 horse, with the title of Shujd'at Khd%. In the 
26tb year, be served under Dara Sbikob before Qandabar, and with Eustara Khan 
Bahadur at Bust. He died soon after. He bad a sou of the name of Muhammad 
Said, • ' 
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230. Mi^r Ta'Mr i Musawi. 

He is not to l:)e confoTinded with ISTos. 94, 111, and 201. According to the 
Tabaqat, MirTaliiris ‘the brotlierofMir 2 ;a Yusuf Razawi (JSTo. 37), and was distinguisli- 
ed for liis bravery.” It would thus appear that Abulfazl makes no difference between 
the terms Bazmiyi and Musawi {mde p. 381, under ISTo. 61). 

237. Mi'rza' ’All' Beg ^AlamsMlii. 

He is mentioned in the Akbarnamali among the grandees wlio accompanied Mun- 
'im to Bengal and Orisa, and took part in the battle of Takaroi (p. 375). After the 
outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a conspiracy made by Mir Zaki, 
"Abdi Kor, Shihab i Badakhshi, and Kiijak Yasawul, to go over to the rebels. The 
plot, however, was discovered; they were all im^misoned, but Mir Zald alone was 
executed. III., 262. 

His epithet ’A ^^/M67^d7^^is not clear to me. 

He mnst not he confounded with the more illustrious 

[MBrza' ’AIB Beg i AkbarsMM],' 

He was born in Badakhshan, and is said to have been a highly educated man. 
When he came to India, he received the title of AkhcvrsJidU. In the 30th year, he 
commanded the Ahadis on Shahrukh’s expedition to Kashmir (p. 479), 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in the Dak’hin. When the prince, after 
making peace, returned from Ahmadnagar, pddiq Klidn (Ho. 43) occupied Mahkar. 
But new disturbances broke out under the Dak’hin leaders Azhdar Khan and ’Ain Khan, 
against whom padiq sent a corps under M. ’All Beg. He suddenly fell over them, and 
routed them, carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls {zandn i aWMrah), 
In consequence of this defeat, Khudawand Khan and other Amirs of the Hizamshah 
marched against the imperialists with 10,000 horse, but pddiq and M. A. B. defeated 
them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took Port Rahiitarah near Daulatabad, 

after a siege of one month, occupied, in the same year, Patan on the Godavari, and 
took Port Lohgadh. “ Both forts,” says the author of the Madsir, have, from want of 
water, become uniuhabitahle {mlsmdr sJiudah), and are so to this day.” Later, M. A. B. 
served under Abulfazl, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag, and continued to serve, under the 
Khankhandn, in the Dak’hin. 

In the beginning of Jahdnglr’s reign, he was made a commander of 4000, jagirdar 
of Samhhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the pursuit of Khusrau (Tuzuk, 
p. 30), Later, he received a tuynl in Andh, When Jahangir went to Ajmir, he went 
to court. One day, he paid a visit to the tomb of Mu inuddin i Chishti. On sceim^ 
tbe tomb of Shabbaz Khan (p. 401), he stooped down, and embracing it, ex- 
claimed, “ Oh ! ho was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd Eahi’ I,, 1025). 

^ It IS said that he kept lew soldiers and servants, but paid them well. In his 
habits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon as a great patron of the learned. 
He died childless, at the age of seventy-five (Tuzuk, p, 163). 







^ 5'e WoDged j as he helongod to Badakhslann. Perhaos 
nlust Dthh, a very doubtful term, j we have to read i dvldai (p. 888)? 
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238. Ba^m Da's, tlie Kadiwaliah,. ^ 

His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat and li\^ecl at Liini (or 

Baunli, vide p. 398), Bam Das was at first in the service of Bai Sal Darhari (No. 106), 
raid was recommended by him to the emperor. His faithfulness was almost proverbial. 
In the 17th year, when Todar Mali was ordered to assist Mnn’im in Bihar, he was made 
his 7idib in the financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace in Agrah near Hatia- 
pul, he lived in the guard house, ‘ always watching with his 200 Rajputs, spear in 
■■hand.’ '■ 

Immediately before Akbar’s death, he put his men over the treasures of the 
palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, with whom he 
stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with ’Abdullah Khan to Gujrat and 
the Dak ’bin, and gave him the title of Rajah and a flag, Rautanbhur being assigned to 
him as jagir {TitzitJc, p. 98). It seems that he received the title of 
After the defeat of the Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the 
Amirs who had brought disgrace on the imperial ai’ms. He ordered their pictures 
to be drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused each 
Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das’s portrait, he said, ^^Now, when thou wert 
in Rai Sal’s service, thou hadst a taukah per diem ; hut my father took an interest in 
thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not Rajpiits think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas ! 
thy title, Rajah Karan, ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without 
the comforts of thy faith.'’ Ram Das was immediate!}^ sent to Bangash, where, 
in the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he said, 
My curse has come true ; for the Hindus believe that a man who dies beyond the 
Indus, will go straight to hell,” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Naman DdSj in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, left the court 
%vithout permission, and went home. At the re(iuest of his father, Shah Qiili Khan’s 
men were to bring him back to court by force. But Naman defied them ; a struggle 
ensued, and he was killed. Ram Das was so grieved, that Akhar paid him a visit of 
condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Dist had the same character as his father ; hut he died 
young. 

Ill the Timih (p. 312), a villa near aspring called Inch (^il between Banxmr and 
Kakapur in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akhar had given Ram Das. Vide also 
Tuzuk, p. 39, L 3. 

239. Miiliainmad Kha'ji Hiya'ai'. 

Abulfazl ranks him among the commanders of 500. Tinder Jahangir, he rose to 
a command of 2000. Like Mirza Rustam pafawl and Ahul Hasan Turbati, he refused 
a title; for he said that his name was Muhammad, than which no better name 
existed. 

He served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished himself 
in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was so anxious to retain 
his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per anmim. Later, he served under the 
Khanklianan in the conquest of T’hat’hah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirza Jani 
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Beg (No. 47) near Lak’bi,* where lie obtained a signal victory, though far outnum- 
bered by the enemies, From that time, the Khiinkhaiuin was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part in the Dak’hin wars, especially in the 
fights with Malik 'Ambar near Kharki, a famous battle field {vide note to No. 255), 
and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan. 

He died in 1037. The tdriJch of his death is ' Muhammad 

Hhfin, the saint, is dead/ He was a man of great piety. His day was carefully divided ; 
religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on the Qoran, conversing with holy 
men, sleexfing and eating, each had its fixed time. Nor did he ever depart ^‘om his 
routine except on the march. He never neglected the ablution {wuzu) prescribed by 
the law. People told many miraculous stories {Jchaiodri^ of him. 

During his long stay in the Dak’hin, he held Ashtf (in the Wardah district) as 
jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several mosques, houses, 
and gardens, At present,*’ says the author of the Madsi}\ there is only one of his 
hundred houses left, the store house whore his lamps were kept ; the whole town and 
the neighbourhood are deserted, and do not yield the tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man of worth 
{kase namdnd hih ruslide ddshtah hdsliad)^*^ 

He was buried in Ashti. People often xn’ay at his tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niyazi Afghans. If one of them died, 
he gave a month’s pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half a month’s pay to 
his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan Niyazi, was in the 20tli year of Shahjahan s reign a com- 
mander of 2500 {IPddishdhndmah, II,, 886, 725). 

240. Abul Mnzafifar, son of Asliraf Khan (No. 74). 

From the Akbarnamah (III., 248) we see that in the 24th year (987) he was 
stationed in Chanderi and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in suppressing the Bihar 


^ Tide Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s 
Historians, Yol. I.,p. 250. 

® *‘The empei'or Jahangir gave the 
Ashti, Ainner, Paunar, and Taliganw 
(Bar^r) par^anahs in jagir to Muhammad 
Khan Niyazi, He restored Ashti, and 
brought the country round under culti- 
vation. A handsome mausoleum was 
built over his grave in Mughul style. 
Muhammad Khan was succeeded by 
Ahmad Khan, who died in 1061. A 
similar mausoleum was erected over his 
tomb, but smaller and of inferior work- 
manship. The two stand side by side 
within an enclosure, and are the sights of 
Ashti. -They are indeed striking monu- 
ments of art to find in such a remote 
spot as this. After the death of Ahmad . 
Kh4n, tlie power of the Niyazxs gradu- 
ally declined ; in time Ashtutself passed 
j&rom their hands into the possession of 


the Marhatta officials, and now nothing 
remains to tliem save a few rent-free fields, 
sufficient merely for their subsistence. 
The tombs of their ancestors were already 
falling into disrepair owing to the poverty 
of the family, when they were taken in 
hand by the district authorities as worthy 
objects of local interest, and restored from 
municipal funds. Lately, in consideration 
of the past history of the family, and the 
local respect -which it commands, the 
Government conferred on Nawab Wahid 
Khan, oneofitsreiu'esentatives in Ashti, 
the powers of an honorary magistrate.” 

“ Karanjci^ A small octroi town in 
the Arvi tah^il of the Wardah district. It 
was founded some 260 years by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Niyazi of Ashti.” Ex- 
tracts from C. Grants Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces of India, second edition, 
1870, pp, 7 and 236. 
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rebels (III., *273). In the '28fcb year, he served in Giijrat (III., 423, and BacMoni 
II., (323). Vide also p. 389. 

241. Khwa'jagi' Muliainmad Husain, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qasim Khan (Ko. 59), and had the title of Mtr Barr, 
in contradistinction to that of his brother. He came in the 5th year with Mun’iin 
(Ko. 11) from Kabul to India, When dissensions broke out between Ghanl Khan, 
Mun’im’s son, and Haidar Muhammad Khau Akhtahbegi (No. 66), whom Man im had 
left as his ndihs in Kabul, Haidar was called to court, and Abul Kath,*- son of Mun- 
'ims brother, was sent there to assist Ghani, Muhammad Husain accompanied Abul 
Eath. He remained a long time in Kabul. After his return to India, he accompanied 
the emperor on his march to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality made him a 
favorite with the emperor, and he was appointed 3Izr BaJcdwal (master of the imperial 
Idtchen), and was also made a commander of 1000. 

In the 6th year of Jahangir, he ofEciated for Hashim (No. 226) as governor of 
Kashmir. On Hashim’s arrival he returned to court, and died in the end of the 7th 
year (1021 ; Buzuk, p. 114). 

He had no children. The Tuzuk says that he was quite bald, and had neither 
moustache nor heard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. Abul Qa'sim, brother of ’Abdul Qadir Akhuiid. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. Badaoni (II., 323) calls him 
a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar’s teacher (dkkmid). In 
991, Abul Qasim was made Diwaii of Gujrat. 

243. Qamar Kha"n, son of Mir ’Abdullatif of Qeizwin (No, 161). 

He served under Mun’ini (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the battle of 
Takaroi (p. 375). In the 22nd yeai*, he served under Shihab in Gujrat (AMarn,, 
III., 190), and in the 24th year, under Todar Mall in Bihar. In the 25th year, he 
took part in the battle near Sultanpur Bilhari (p. 400, and Ahhm^n,, III., 305). 

His son, Kaukab, fell under Jahangir for some fault into disgrace. He was 
fogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, mde Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjun Singli, 1 

245. Sabal Singh, > sons of Bajah. Man Singh (No. 30), 

256. Sakat Singh, ) 

Some MSS, have Burjan^ instead of AvjiLn. The name of Sakat Singh, moreover, 
recurs again at No. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter place we should read 
Mimmat Singli, though all MSS. have Salcat, 

Nor is it clear why Abulfazi hae not entered the name of Bhao Singh, who at Akbar’s 
death was a commander of 1000, and was gradually promoted, during Jahangir’s 
reign, to a man^ab of 5000. Like his elder brother Jagat Singh (No. 160), he died from 
excessive drinking (1030). His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 


^ Abul Eath, who on p. 318 has erro- 
neously been called Abdul Eath, was the 
son of Eazil Beg, Mun’ims brother. 
Baddoni II., 56 has JVasdil Beg, but 
the Akharndmah and the Maddr have 


The Lucknow edition of the Akbar- 
namah (III,, 642) has also Durban, and 
(by mistake) 8U for Sahal Singh. The 
Subhan Singh mentioned in the same 
passage, w^ould also appear to be a son 
of Mki Singh. 



Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year in the con- 
quest of Orisa. Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (989), haU served in Kabul. They died 
before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars with the 
Afghans. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in his JPolUical history of the State of Jey pore (Selections from 
the Eecords, Government of India, Poreign Department, Ko. LXV*1868) mentions six 
sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, Sakat, Bhim, and Kalyan Singh, The 
last two are not mentioned by Muhammadan historians ; nor are Bhao and Sabal 
mentioned by Brooke. Vide ‘ A Chapter from Miohammadan JSistorpi in the Calcutta 
Be view, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa/ Grhilzi'. 

A Sayyid Mu 9 tafa is mentioned in the Akbarnamah (IIL, 416). He served in 
the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near Maisanah, 18 kos S. E. 
of Patan, in which Sher Khan Euladi was defeated. 

247. Hazar Kha'n, son of Sa’id Khan, the Gakk’har. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, Ho. 332. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 

The Tabaqat calls him Nazar Beg, son of Sa’id Khan, and says that in 1001, he 
was a HazarL 

Mughul Historians give the following tree of the Gakk’har chiefs — 

Sultan Tatar, the Gakk’har. 

> — 

1. Sultan Sarang ...2. Sultan Adam 


1. KamM Khan 2. Sa id Khan 1. Lashkari 2, Muhammad Kh^n 

Mubarak Khan 1. Nazar Khdn Jalal Khan (No. 170) 

(No. 171) (No. 247) | 

2. Shah Muhammad Akbar Quli Sultan 

(No. 332) 1 

Murad Quli Sultan 

Allah Quli 

Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son Akbar Quli, 
who then served at K/ingrah, was made a commander of 1000, and sent to Bangash 
(Tuzuk, pp, 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusrau’s revolt passed on his way to Kabul 
through the Gakk’har district (Tuzuk, pp. 47,48). He left the Bahat (1st Muharram, 
1016) and came to Fort Rolitas, the cost of which he states to have been 161,000,000 
dams, 'which is equal to 4,025,000 rupees in Hindustani money, or 120,000 Persian 
tumans, or 1 irh^ 2,175,000 silver Halis of Turani money.’ After a march of 4f hos^ 
he came to Tilah, tilah in the Gakk’har dialect meaning ' a hill.’ He then came to 
Dih Bliakralab, hhahrd meaning ® forest.’ The way from Tilah to Bhakrd passes along 
the bed of the K4han river, the hanks of which are full kanir flowers. He then 
came to Hatia, which was built by a Gakk’har of the name of Hat'hi (mentioned in 
Mr. Delmerick’s History of the Gakk’hars, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1871), 
The district from Margalah to Hatia is called Pot’hwar ; and from liohtas to Hatia 
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dwell tlie Bhugials, a tribe related to tlie Gakk’bars. From lEatla, be niarcbed 4J 
hos and reached Falclcali , so called because it has a pzicca sarai. Four and a half /cos 
further on, he came to Kurar, which means in the Gakk’har dialect * rugged/ He then 
went to Eawalpindi, which is said to have been built by a Hindu of the name Rawal, 
^md'i meaning ‘ a village/ and gives a few curious iDartlculars regarding the river and 
the pool of the place. From Eawalpindi he went to Kharbuzah, where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (kharbuzah). The Gakk’hars used formerly 
to collect tolls there. He then came to the Kalapam, and to the Margalah pass, mdr 
meaning ‘ killing/ and ^alak ‘ a carawan/ Here ends the country of the Gakk’hars* 
They are a brntish race, always at feud with each other. I asked them to live in 
X:)eace ; hut they will not/'^ 

The FddislidJindmali (II., 240, 264, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several Gak- 
Fhar chiefs — 

1. Akhar Quli Sultan, a commander of 1500, 1500 horse, died in the 18th year 
of Shahjahan’s reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, was under Shahjahan a com- 
mander of 1600, 1000 horse {Fddishdlin. II., 410, 485, 612, 523, 565, 595, 665, 730). 

2. Jahhar Quli, (brother of Jalal Khan),® lOOO, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan, (son of Nazar Khan),® 800, 600 horse, died in the 12th year 
Shahj.'s reign. 

The Padishahnamah (I., p, 432) mentions GakkOiars* mules as famous. 

The Madsir { 'jVlcmcjin (p. 155) also mentions Murad Quli and his son Allah 
Quli. Allah Quit’s daughter was married to Prince Muhammad Akhar, fourth son 
of Aurangzib, on the 3rd Eajab, 1087. 

248. Ea/m Chand, son of Madhuikar [Bnndelah.]. 

He is also called Iddm Sdli, and was mentioned on p. 356. He was introduced 
at court by ffadiq. Khan (No. 43), when Akhar was in Kashmir (1000). In the first 
year of Jahangir’s reign, we find him in rebellion, evidently because his right of suc- 
cession was rendered doubtful by the predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh Beo, 
Earn Chand’s younger brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by ’Abdul- 
lah Khan, who moved from Kalpi, his jagir, to Undchah. On the 27th Zi Qa’dah 1015, 
Earn Chand was brought fettered to court ; but Jahangir had his fetters taken off, 
gave him a dress of honor, and handed him over to Eajah Basil of Bhameri. " He 
never thought that he would be treated so kindly’ (Tuznk, p. 42), But IJndchah was 
handed over to Bir Singh Beo as reward for the murder of AbiilfazL 


^ For the geographical details of this 
passage I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Bel- 
merick. The Timik has FilaJi of TilaJi ; 
Fhakrd for Bhakrdlah, and the Persian 
word kJidnah for Kalian ( )^ the 

name of the river near Bhakralah — a 
most extraordinary mistake ; kor for 
Knrar or Gztrdf a village near Manikya- 
lah ; 'Fo7iJmhdr hr FotJiwdr. Mr. Bel- 
merick also says that the river near 
Hatia, or Ild f hidf is called Kasi, and 
that near Eilwalpindi is the Labi, which 
forces a passage through low hills w^here 
there is a very deep pool, just before its 


junction with the Sohan. Sarai Khar- 
buzah is also called Sarai Madhil. 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahmad’s 
edition of the Tuzuk, we have to read 
KJiattar and Filali-%dk, for Khar and 
FilaJi-zdk. The Khattars occupy the 
district called Khatar, and the Bilah-zaks 
are found in the Ch’hach valley of the 
Indus. 

Pot’hwar is the country between the 
Jhelam and the Sohan ; but Jalianglr 
extends it to the Margalah pass from 
Hatia (30 miles from the Jhelam). 

® So according to Mr. Beimerick. , 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahangir married Earn Chaners daughter at 
the request of her father {vide Tuzuk, p. 77 ; and No, 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son Bharat Singh* 
Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan Historians give the following tree of the Undchah Bundolahs— 

Eajah Partab, founds Undchah in 1531, A. B. 

— — — ^ ^ ^ , 

1. Bharat Chand, 2, Madhukar Singh, 

(died childless), (dies 1000). 

. ^ ^ ; ^ 

1. Earn Chand, 2, Hodal Eao, 3. Bir Siugh Deo, tlie murderer 

(dies 1021). (killed,* p. 356). of Abulfazl (dies 1036). 

A , son. . : — A — — ^ 

I 1. Jhujhar Singh. 2, Pahar Singh. 3. Chandr Man. 

Bharat. | | 4. Beni Das. 

i Bikramaiit. Suhhan Singh. 5, Bhagwan Das. 

Debi Singh. I 

Prit’M Singh. 

Sanwal Singh. 

The Maci^lv contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide also 
Thornton’s Gazetteer, under Oorcha, 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were killed by a Enjput in the 13th year of Shah- 
jalian s reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1000, 600 horse, re- 
spectively. 

Ohandr Man was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 1500, 800 horse. 

Vide Padishahnamah I., 172 (where another Bundelah of the name of Suhk Dev 
is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425; II., 731, 734, 

The Maasir i ^Alawgiri mentions several Bundelahs, as Satr SM, Jaswant 
Singh, Indarman {died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat (A c., pp. 161, 163, 
109, 273, 424). Vide also under No. 249. 

Bir Singh Deo, the murderer of Abulfazl, in often called in bad MSS. Isoir Singh 
Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Tuzuk, the 1st volume of Padishah- 
namah, the ’Alamgirnainah, &c., and in Elphinstone*s History. The temples which 
he built in Mathura at a cost of 33 lacs of Eupees, were destroyed by Aurangzib in 
1080. {Madsir i 'Alamgiri^ p. 95),* 

249. Ba'jah Mukatman, the Bhadauriah. 

Bhadawar is the name of a district S. E. of Agrah ; its chief town is Hatkant’h 
(iJici'c p. 323, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhaclauriahs. They were known as 
daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they managed to maintain their 
independence till Akbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, when they 
submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a man^ab 
of 1000, In 992, he served in Gujrat {Akharndmah III., 423, 438). 


* The Dutch traveller DeLact has 
» intemtiiig passage regarding Abul- 
hizls death (i)e Im^pene Magtii 


Us, Le^'den, 1631, 209). He calls 

Bir 8ingh Jdadua Bertungh Bondel^. 
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Under Ja.lianglr, we find a chief of ; the name of Rajah Bikramajit, wlio served 
under ’AMnllali against the Rana, and later- in the Dak’hin. lie died iu the 
Ilth 3 'e;ir olMahaugLr and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. Sayyid Ahmad s edition of 
the Tnziik (p. 108) mentions a Bliadauriah chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served 
ill Baiigash ; but the name is douhtfuL 

Under Shalijahan, the head of the Bhadauriah clan was Rajah Ivishii Singh; He 
served in tlie first year under Mahabat Khan against Jhujhar Singh, and in the 3rd 
year, against Kluin Jahan Lodi and the Kizam ul Mullc, who had afforded Khan 
Jn ban protection. In the 6th year, he distinguished himself in the siege of Daulat- 
abad. Three years later, in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zaimin against Sahu 
Blionslali. He died in the 17th year (1053). 

Ill the FddishdJiiidmah (I., b., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 1000, 600 
horse. * . ■ . 

As Kishn Singh had only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by Badau 
Singli,^ grandson of Kishids uncle. He was made Rajah and a commander of 1000. 
In the 21st year, at a darhar, a mast elephant ran up to him, took up one of las men 
with iiie tusks, when Badaii Singh stuck his dagger into tlie animal which, frightened 
as it was at the same tiine by a. fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Sliaiija- 
Iniu rewarded the bravery of the Riijah with a and remitted 50,000 Rs. out 

ot the 2 lacs, which was tlie assessment of the Bhadiiwar district. In the 22nd year, 
be was made a commander of 1500. In the 25th year, he served under Aiirangzib, 
and in the 26th, under Dura Shikoh, befiire Qaudahar, where in the following year 
. he died. 

His son Maha Singh was then made Rajah, and received a rnan^ah of 1000, 800 
horse. He served iu the 2Stli year in Kixhul. After Dara’s defeul, he paid his re- 
spects to Anrangzih, in whose reign he served against the Bundelah rebels. In the 
10th year, ho served under Kamil Khan against the Yiiwurzais. He died in the 
26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh {vide Maasli* i ’Alarngiri, ]>. 226 and 
p. 228, %vhei ’0 the Bibb Iiid. edition has wrong J^iular Singh for Odat S.). lie liad 
before served under Jai Singh in the Dak’hiii, and was in the 2tth year made 
commandant of Clut.or(b c., p. 196). 

260. Ba^jali Bam Chandr, zamindar of Orisa. 

Regarding him r /7c Stirling’s report on Orisa, Asiatic Researches^ vol. ATF. His 
Tiamo occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s comiuest of Or istX (37tii year of 
Akbiir’s udgn). 

'Ihe province of Kbiirdah (South Orisa) was conquered and annexed to the Dihli 
empire by ;Mukarram Klian {vide Ho. 260), in the 12tii year of Jaluingir’s reign 
{TiizHl\ p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abul Qa'sim, son of Sayyid Miiliamniad Mir ’Adi (No. 
MO). 

He served in the 25th year,(998) in Biliar, and iu the battle of SulfcanpurBilhari ; 
also, in the 33rd year, against the Yiisulzais. 

^ So FddishdJmdmahf II,, 732. The Madsir calls him Bad Singh or Bud Singh. ’ ‘ 

62 
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Tlie T/irlkh. Ma^^umi (Dowson, Elliot’s Historians I., p. 243) gives earlier but 
perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to Bhakkar and the death of 
the Mir ’Adi, via. his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th Eamazan, 983, and his death there, 8th 
Sha’ban, 084 (October, 1576). He was succeeded by his son Abulfazl, who is not 
mentioned in the Am. On the 0th Zilhajjah, 985 (Feb. 1578), I’timad (Ho. 110) 
arrived at Bhakkar. 

262. Dalpat, son of Hai Bai Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 359. 

XVIIL Commanders of Four Hundred, 

253. Shaikh Faizi', son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of AkbaiMvas Abiil Faiz. Faizi is his 
^Towards the end of his life, in imitation of the form of the iakhalJiig of 
his hmihof' Alldmi, he assumed the name Fayydzi. 

Faizi was tlie eldest son of Shaik Mubarak of Hhigor. Shaikh hlubarak {vide pp, 
169, 185, 198, 209) traced his origin to an Arabian dervish from Yaman, who in the 
9th century ot the Hijrah had settled in Siwistan, where he married. In the lOtli 
century, Mubarak’s father went to Hindustan, and settled at Hagor. Several of his 
children having died one after the other, he called his next child MiMrak. He was 
born in 911, When a young man, Muhiirak went to Gujrat, and studied under Ivhatxb 
Abulfazl of Kazariln and Maulana Imad of Laristan. In 950, Mubarak settled *at 
Agrah, It is said that he often changed his religious opinions. Under Islem Shah, 
he was a Mahdawi, and had to sutler persecution in the hogiiming of Akbar’s reign ; he 
then hecaine a Katishbandi, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the court was\ll of 
Peisians, he inclined to Shiism. But whatever his views may Itave been, the education 
which he gave his sons Faizi and Abulfazl, the greatest writers that India has prodimed, 
shews that ho was a man of comprehensive genius. Shaikli Mubarak wrote a 
commentary to the Qoran, in four volumes, entitled Majiha’idAiyunf and another 
work oi the title Jaunimi tilkilam. Towards the end of his life, he suiFered from 
partial blindness, and died at Labor, on the 17th Zi Qa’dah, lUOI, at the ago of 90 
years. The tdrikk of his death wdll be found in the words Shaikh i kdniil. 

Shaikh Faizi was born at Agrah in 954, Ills acqniremonts in Arabic Literature, 
the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive. He used to treat poor people 
gratis. One day, he appeared with his fatber btdbre Sliailcli ’Abdiinnabi, the Cadr, 
(p. 272) and applied fora grant of 100 biglias ; but he was not cmly refused, hut‘ also 
turned mit of the hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to »Slu’ism. 
But Faizi s literary fame reached Akbar s ears, and in the 12th year, when Akbar was 
mi the expedition to Cliitor, he was called to court. Faizis bigoted enemies in Agriih 
interpreted the call as a summons before ajudge, and warned the governor of the town, 
not to loUFaizi escape. He therefore ordered some Miighuls to' surround Mubarak’s 
house ;^but accidentally Faizi was absent from home. Mubarak was ill-treated, and 
when Faizi at last came, he was carried otf by force. But Akbar received him most 


Badaoiii (III,, 74) calls it Hanhadu iiafdisdViiywn. 
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favorably, and Faizi, in a sborfc time, became the emperor s constant companion and 
friend. Tie was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Shaikh ’Abdunnabi. 

In the 30th year, he planned a hhamsakt or collection of Hvq epics, in imitation 
of the Ivhamsah of hTizarm. The first, tdadtodr, was to consist of 3000 verses, 

and was to be n.jawdh (imitation) of Nizami’s ^lakhmii ulasinlr ; the Sidaimdn o 
JB/7qis' and the Ndl Daman were to consist of 4000 verses each, and were to be 
jawdh' of the Khiisraii Shirin and LaUi respectively ; 'dLwHilm Hufi KMioar 

and the Akhavmdmali^ each of 5000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Dalkar 
and the Sikanclamdtmah. In the 33rd year, he was made Malikushshii’ara, or Poet 
Laureate {Akham,, III,, 559). Though he had composed portions of the IChamsah, the 
original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year, Akbar urged him to persevere, 
and recommended the completion of the Nal- Daman. Paizi thereupon finished the 
poem, and presented, in the same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

Faizi sufiered from asthma, and died on the 10th ^afixr 1004 (40tli year). The 
tdnkli of his death is Jiaj/^dz i 'Ajaml It is said that he composed 101 hooks. Tlie 
best Icnowii, besides Ills poetical works, are the Saivdti’ ul Illidm, and the 3£anodrid id 
kdam, regarding which i)ide below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting 
of 4300 choice MSS., was embodied with the imperial library, 

Faizi had been employed as teacher to the princes ; sometimes, he also acted as ^ 
ambassador. Thus, in 1000, lie was in the l)<ik’hin, from where he wrote the letter 
to tlie historian B:\daoiu, who had been in temporary disgrace at court. 

Fide also pp. 105, 106, 1S3, 185, 197, 207, 209 ; and Journal, Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

254. Hakihn Misri'. 

According to Badaoni (III., 165), Hakim Mi(?ri was a very learned man and a 
clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned which he wrote 
against Khwajah Shamsuddiii Khawaff (No. 159). lie died in Biirhaupur, and was 
buried there. 

Mi(;ri is mentioned in the Ahharndmak, HI., p. 629, and p. 843. In the latter 
passage, Abulfazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states that he m\Y his 
friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile Abulfazl’s dato with Badaoni’s 
statement; for Badaoni died in 1004 (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1869, 
p. 143), But both Abulfazl and Badaoni speak of the Hakim as a man of a most 
"^'arniahle and unselfish character. 

265. IThj, son of Mirza Klianklulnaii (Ho. 29), 

He was mentioned on p. 339, During the reign of Jahangir, he was made 
puhahdar of Barar and Alunadnagar. He greatly distinguished himself during 
Si'Veral fights witli Malik ’Ambar, especially at K’harki,^ tor which victories he was 


^ Lachmf Narain Shafiq, the 

author of the JIaqfqut i Hmddatdn, 
says that it was called Iv’harld from the 
Dak’hin word«^«S', which means ‘ stony/ 

‘ a stony place.’ It lies 5 hos S.E. of 
Daulatabad (the old Dharagarh and 
Deogir of ’Ahluddin Kliilji). K’harki 
under Jahajiglr was called Faihabad, lu 


1024, a canal was dug from Iv’harki to 
Daulatabad. Its name was Qhahdrnahrt, 
and the tarikli of its completion is khair 
i jdri (pr. a running benefit). Later 
Aurangzib changed the name of K’harki 
to Aurangabad, uinler whicli name it is 
now known. Kliarki was the seat of 
Malik ’Ambar, 


made a eornBiaailer of 5000. In the 12U) year, he served iiritler Ih’ince Shalijahan 
in the Dak’iiin. 

It is said that he was a good soldier, hot stingy, and careless in his dress. A 
daiigliter of his was married (2nd Eamazan, 102G) to Prince Shalgahan. The oil- 
spring of this marriage. Prince Jahan-afroz, was born at xl'grah on the I2lh Eajah, 
1028, and died at Buiiuinpiir, at the age of lyoar, 9 months (FddUlutlmdmali) . 

According to Grants Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (2iid edition, p. 328), 
iTij’s tomb is at Biirhaupur. “ The tomb was built during his lifetime, and is really 
a handsome structure.” The statement of the Gazetteer that Irij, towards the end 
of his life, “ lived as a recluse” at Burluinpilr, is not borne out by the histories; for 
according to the Tuzuk (p. 270), he died of excessive wine drinking. 

At his death (1028), he was only thirty-three years of age. The maneab of 
400, which Abulfazl assigns him, must therefore have Ijeen confcrml upon him, when 
he was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Hajali Man Siiigli (ISTo. 30). 
above, under No. 2Xli. 

. 2ul. [Sarfaraz Kluin], son of Khani A’zain Mirza Kukali 

(No. 23). 

Vide p. S28. 

It was stated (p. 328) on the authority of the Jfadsir that he received the title 
of Sanldr Khdii, which had become vacant by the death of Takhtali Beg (No, 195). 
But the Tuzuk (p. 71) gives him the title of Sa)'fnrdz> Khdn. This is evidently a 
mistake of the author of the Maasir ; for tlie title of Sanldr Khdn was in the 8th year 
(1022) conferred on Khwajah Yadgar, brother of 'Abdullah Khan Firuz-jang (Tuzuk, 
p. 116), when 'Abdullah Sarfaraz Khan was still alive. 

The Maasir also says that 'Ahdullali accompanied his father to Gwaliar (p. 317) ; 
but the Tuzuk (p. 141) states that ho was imprisoned in Bautanbhur, from where, at 
the request of his father, he was called to court. 

258. ’Alp Muhammad Asp. 

Badaoni says (IT., p. 57) that “ ’AH Muhammad Asp, who is now in the service 
of the emperor at the instigation of Jiijak Begum, killed A bul Path Beg (p. 318).” 
In the 9th year, he was in the service of J\nrza Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. 
Afterwards, he came to India. In the 26th year (989), he served under Prince hlurad. 
against his former master {AkharndmaJi, III., 345) ; in the 30th year (99.3), ho served 
in Krihiil (HI., 487, 490). In the 32nd year, he distinguished himself under ’Abdul 
Matlah (No. 83) against the Tarilds (III., p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akharndmah, he is wrongly called 'AH Muham- 
mad A I if. 

259. MPrza" Muhammad. 

A Mirza Muhammad wdS mentioned on p. 370. 

260. Shaikh Ba'yazid [MiPazzam Khan], grandson of Sliaikli Salim 
of Fatlipiir Sikri. 

Bajazfd’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jalningir) on the day be was horn 
(Tuzuk, p. 13). In the 40fch year of Akbar’s reign, B. was a commander of 400, 
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and gradually rose to a command of 2000* After Jaliaugirs accession, lie received 
a manc^aL of 3000, and tlie title of Mu’azzam Khan, Soon after, he \vas inado 
^iibalidarof Dihli (/. e., x:). 37), and in the 3rd year, a commander of 4000, 20oO 
horse. On Ids death, he was buried at Fat]|pir Sikri {L c., x>» 302), 

His son l\Iiilva]’nnn Khan ^Y^\s son-in-law to Islam Klniii Sluiikli Alanddin 
(a.notltor grandson of Shaikh Salim), under whom he served in Bengal.^ He 
distingnisliod himself in the exx^editiou to Kuch Ilajii, and brought the zamindar 
Parich’liat before the -governor.^ At the death of his father-in-law, hluhtashini 
Khan Shaikh Qasim, brother of I, shim Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and 
Mulnirrani Klian continued for one year in his office as governor of Kueh Hajii ; 
hut as lie could not agree with Qnsim, lie 'went to court. 

Later, he was made governor ofOrisa, and conquered the x^rovince of Khurdalx 
{I, c.f pj). 214, 2ir>), for which he was made a comma, nder of 3000, 2000 liorsc. 
He seems to have remained in Oinsa till the 11th year (1020), when Hasan ’xVli 
Turkman wnis sent there as governor (Tiiznk, x^. 308). In the IGth year, M. Kh. 
came to court, and was made piihaluhir of Dihli and Fanjdar of llewat {L e., p, 332). 

In the 21st year, he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khiinahzad Klian. 
Ho travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved to the hank, as ho wished 
to say tlie afternoon prayer, when a sudden gale broke forth, during which he and 
his companions were drowned. 

261. Ghazni'n KhaOi, of Jalor. 

(Ikaznin Kluiii was in tlie 40ih year of Akbar s reign a commander of 400, 
He is mentioned in the TddishdhiduLah (I., 167)’* as having served during the reign 
of JalKHigir against the Eiiia. 

Biid in his o/ (pp. 121, 405) calls him Gluizncvwt Khdn a,nd 

Gliazui Kluhi, Liud he was the son of Malik Kiianji dalori. Ghaznin Khan 
seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of Sultan IMuziiifar. The Khau- 
khaiiiin, on the 0th Miiharrani, 008, sent a dotaclunont against Jalor ; hut x^erceiving 


^ Islam Khan was married to a sister 
of Abuifazl, by whom he had a son called 
Hoshang. Islam Khan died as governor 
of Bengal on the oth Ilajab, 1022. 
Titznk, ]>. 120 . 

‘ " The FddijsJuUindmali (II,, 64), where 
>1 iikarram Khan’s expedition is related, 
distinguislies between Kuch Hajii and 
Kiieli Bilnir. The former was in the 
beginning of Jahangirs reign under 
raii<,dduLt, llie latter under Lachmi 
Karain. Ibiju is the name of a tamous 
leader of the Kiich x^t-‘exde, who in etlmo- 
l(;giejil works is said to have exxxolled the 
Kneharfs and founded a dynasty which 
lusted two liuiidred years, His descen- 
dants still exercise rer/alia in Kticli 
Biluir ih’ojier. ]\iaterials for a history 
of Kuidi Bihar will he found in the 
Akbar nd-mah (Lucknow Edition, III.,, 
p. 208, annals of the 41st year) j in the 


Tnzulc i Jahdrifjiri (p]>. 147, 220, 221, 
223) ; in the PddiAuthndmah I., 490 ; 
II., 64 to 79, 87, 88, 94; and in the 
lAdh i A^slidvi ; vide also J ourna], Asia- 
tic Society, Bengal, YoL Yil ; Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, p. 96; and above, 
pp. 315, 340,343* 

® Wrong-ly called in the Bibl. Indica 
Edition of the F ddklidhtdmali (I,, 167), 
Giiazali Klnin. 

Gliaznln’s jdgir before Akbar’s con- 
quest of Giijrat, as detailed by Bird 
(p. 124) includes portions of Nagor and 
iHrt’lui, and fixes the revenue at nearly 
10 lacs of rupees, with 7,000 horse. This 
. can only have been nominal, Abuifazl, 
in his descrix>tion of piihali Ajmir, lllrd 
book, mentions 3J lacs of rupees, with 
2000 horse, as the of Jalor and 

Sanehor (S. W, ofJdior). 


that lie was not in a fit condition to offer resistance, Gliaznin went submissively to 
court. The eini}eror took compassion on him, and continued him in his hereditary 
XX>ssessions. 

His son Pahfir was executed by JjjM.ng*ir. When I came to Dili Qaziyan, 
near ITjjain, 1 summoned Pahar. This \TOtch had been put by mo, after the death 
of his father, in possession of the Foi*t and the district of Jalor, his ancestral home, 
lie is a young man, and was often checked by his mother for his bad bahaviour. 
Annoyed at this, he entered with some of his companions her apartments, and killed 
her. I investigated the case, found him guilty, and had Mm executed/* (pafar, 
1026; Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Ghazmn IDian is Hizain, who died in the 6th year of Shahjahaii*s 
reign. Me was a commander of 900, 550 horse { PddishdJm., I,, h., 313). 

Gluizn/n’s brother Plriiz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died in the 
4th year I., Z>, 319). 

Tlie Padishalinainah (II., 739) mentions also a Miijahid of Jaloi’, who in the 20th 
year of Shahjahau s reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. KPjak KliwaO'ali, son of Khwajali 'Alxliillali. 

TIio first volume of the Akbarnamah (p. 411) mentions a Ivijak Khwajah, among 
the grandees who accompanied llumayiin to India. The third volume of the same 
work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwajah, who in 993 served against Qutlii Lohani 
in Bengal. Tide No. 109, 

263. Slier Klia'ii MiigliiiL 

264. Fatliiillali, sou of Muliaiumad Wafii. 

He appears to he the Pathullah mentioned in the Akhanuhnali (III., 825) as the 
sliarhatddr of the emperor. Akhar made him an Aniir. For some fault he was 
sent to the DakMiin ; hut as ho got ill, he was recalled. He recovered, and went on 
sick leave to Mandii, where he died (1008). 

265. Hal Manoliar, son of Hajah. Lonkaran. 

Ihijah Lonkaran belonged to tho Shaikhawat branch of the Kachhwahalis. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Man Singli against the Dana, and went in the 
same year with Hajah Bir Bar to Dongarpiir,^ tho zamiudar of which wislied to 
send his daughter to Akhar *s harem. In the 24th year, bo served under Todar Mall 
in Bihar, and in the 24th year, under the Khan Khanaii in Gujrut. 

Manoliar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to Amber, that 
ill the neighbourhood an old town existed, the site of which was marked by 
huge inauntis of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild it, and laid tlie foundation 
himself. Tho new settlement was called Mui Manoharuagar.® In the 45th year. 


^ Tlio %vord dongar which oeenrs in 
the names of places iroin Soralh to Mal- 
wah and Central India, is a Gond word 
meaning a forest. There are many 
Dongarpurs, Dongargauws, Dongartals, 
Dongars, &c. Similarly, the word hip 
in Mundari signifies a jungle, whence 
Birbhdm (Western Bengal). Thus also 


Jharkarul, or jungle region, tho general 
name of Chutia Kagpiir. The above- 
mentioned Doiigarpiir lies on the hsT. W, 
frontier of Gujrat {Akharii,, HI., 1G9, 
170, 477). 

^ The maps give a l^Ianoharpur, north 
of Amber, about Lat, 27"* 20'. 



Le was appointed with Eai Durga LM (No. 103) to pursue Mnzaffar Husain Mfrza 
(p. 401'), who was caught by Kluvajah Waisx. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir's reign, he served under Prince Parwiz against the 
Kana, and wa.s made, in the 2nd year, a cominander of 1500, 600 horse (Tuzuk, 
p. 64). He served long in the Dak'hin, and died in the 11th year. 

His son Prit’ln Chand received after the death of his lather the title of Ptai, and 
was made a coimnander of 600, 300 horse (I, c., p. 160). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court Mirza Manohar ; vide 
xny article A cluq^terfro'm Muhammadan Sister^, Calcutta Eeview, April, 1871, 

266. Khwa'jali ’Abdussamad, Shirin-cxalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Ivhwajah ’Abdu^'cainad was a Shirazi. His father Khwnjah Nizamul Mulk 
was Vazir to Shah Sliuja of Shiraz. Before Humayiiu lel’t Iran, he went to 
Tabriz, where 'Abdin^etunad paid his respects. He was even at that time known as 
painter and calligraplust. Humayiin invited him to come to him, and though then 
unable to accompany the emperor, he followed him in 950 to Kahul. 

Under Akhar, ’A. was a commander of 400 ; hut low as his mangah was, he had 
great influciiee at court. In the 22nd year, he was in charge of the mint at 
Pathpilr {Aklnmidmah, III., 105) ; and in the 31st year, when the officers were 
redistributed over the several culnihs, he was appointed I)iv\'an of i\Iultan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that he wrote the SHraiuUJchldp 
(Qoran, Sur. CXI I) on a. popp}' seed [dtuiah i khashkhdsh). Vide p. 107. 

Por his son vide No. 351. = ,# 

267. Silliadi', son of Hdjali Bihar! Mall (No. 23). 

208, lEla^m Chand Kachliwahah, 

Vide p. 3S7. 

[Rato Chand Chanha'n], The Maasir says that he was the son of Badal 
Singh, and a commander of 500. In the l7th year, he served under M. 'Aziz Hokah 
(No. 21) in Gujrat, and in the 26th ^mar, under Sultan Murad against M. 
Mulnnumad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year, he was under M. Shahrukh 
in the Dak’hin. In the light, in which Kajah 'All of Kliaiidesh fell, 11. Gh. received 
twenty wounds and fell from his horse. Next day he was found still alive. He 
died a few days later (41st year, 1005). 

269. Baha'dur Kha'n Qurdar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrat {Alcharndmahi III., 25)^ 
in the 26th in Kabul {1. c., 333), and in the siege of Asir (1008). 

The Fddisli dll nil mall (I., 5., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ahabakr and 'Usman, sons of 
Bahadur Khan Qiirhegi, who seems to be tlie same officer. Tiiey died in the 8th and 
9tb years of Shabjahau. 

270. BaTika'j, tlie Kaehliwahali. 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul {Aklarn., Ill,, 333). His son Haridi 
Bum was under Shabjahau a commander of 1600, 1000 horse, and died in the 9th 
of his reign. 
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XIX, Commanders of Three Hand) ed and Fiffu* 


271. Abu" Sa’i'd, 


sons o£ Sultau Husain Mirzd. 


272. Mi rsa" Sanjar. 

Tlioy were ineiitioned above on p. 314. Mirzo, Sanjar is uofc to be confoundod 
with the j\Iirza Sanjar meutloiied on p. 477, note 2, 

’Ali" Marda'n Balia 'dur. 

The Tabaqafc mentions him as having been in 984 (21st j’ear) at court, from 
where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at Tdar, wlio wuis to go to Gujrat to see 
tho ships off ivhich under Sultan Khwajah (No. 103) ivere on the point of leaving 
for Makhaii. Later he served under tlie Khan Kluinan in Sind/ and in the 41st .year, 
ill tho Dak’hin. Subsequently, he commanded the Talinganah corps. In tlie 4dth 
year, ho marched to Pat’lui to assist Slier Khwajah (No. 170), when he heard that 
Bahadur Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talingamih, 
had been deieated. He returned, and attacked the enemies who were much stronger 
than he; his men tied, and he himself was captured. In the same year, AhiilfazI 
made peace, and 'All Mardan -was set at libertjv In the 47th 3mar, he served with 
distinction under Mirza Irij (No. 25d) against Malik 'Ambar. 

Ill the 7t]i year of Jahangir’s reign, ho was at tael led to the corps commanded 
hy 'Abdullah Khan Firuz-jang, wdio had been ordered to move ^vitli the Oujrat 
arm^" over Niisik into the Bak’liin, in order to co-openite until the second army corps 
under Khan Jahan Lodi. 'Abdullah entere-d the hostile territory without nieeling 
the second army, and returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies, Iii 
one of the fights wliich ensued, 'A. M. was wmunded and captured. He %vas taken 
beforo Jilalik 'Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save him, ho died 
two days later of his wounds, in 1021 A. H. (Tuzuk, p. lOS). 

His son Karamiillah served under Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 269), and was under 
Sliahjahan a commander of 1000, 1000 horse. Ho was for .some time commandant 
of Fort Otlgir, and died in the 21st year of Shahj,’s reign. 

274. Hasa" son of HMu Jaliau (No. 24). 

above p. 331. 

275- Siiaikb. Kliu'bu' [Qiitlrnddin Ivbaii i Clu'shti] of Fatbpdi* Sikri. 

His fatber was a Shaikhzadah of Badaoii, and his mother a daughter of SJiaildi 
Salim. Khubil was a foster-brother of Jahtiiigirf^ When the prince was at Ihihabad 
in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon Khiibu the title of Qutbuddin Khan, 
and made him (.'ubahdiir of Bihar. On his accession, lie made him Ciibalidik* of 
Bengal, vice Man Singh (0th Jumada I., 1015 ; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time, Sher Afkau 'All Quit Istajlu {vide A'o. 394) was tuyuldnr of 
Bard wiiii, and as his wife Mihrmmisa [Niir Jahan] was coveted by the emperor, Qutb 
was ordered to send Sher Afkau to court, wdio, however, refused to go. Quth, 
therefore, went to Bardwiin, sending Ghiasa, sou of liis sister, before him, to persuade 
Sher Afkau that no harm would bo done to him. When Qutb arrived, Sher Afkau 
went to meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 


Vid-o Bowson, Blliot's Historians, 

24a , 


^ Jahangir says that Khiibu's mother 
was dearer to him than his own mother. 
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l\orsC“Wbip as a sign for Ills companions to cut down Slier Afkan, ** What is all this 
exclaimed Slier. Qntl) waved his hand to call hack his men, and advancing towards 
Slier, upbraided him for his disohedience. His men mistaking Qiitb’s signal to vdlii- 
draw, closed round Sher, who rushed with his sword against Qntb, and gavi^ him a 
deep wound in the abdomen. Quth was a stout man, and seizing his xirotruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down^ the scoundrel. Amhah Khnu, 
a KashmM noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Afkan, and gave liini a 
sword cut over the head ; hut he fell at the same time pierced fchrongli by Sher*s 
sword (_25. 474, note 1). The men now crowded round him and struck him to Ibc 
ground. Qiithuddiii was still on horseback, when he heard that Slier Alluui had been 
killed, and he sent off Ghitisa to bring his effects and his family to Bard wan. He tlieis 
was removed in a palkee. He died whilst being carried away. His corpse was taken 
to Fatlipiir Sikri and buried. 

In 1013, he built the Jami' mosque of Badaon. 

His son, Shaikh Ibrahim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1000, 300 horse, and 
had tlie title of Klslumr Khan, He w^as for some time governor of lioliiaH, ainli 
served in the hcginiiing of 1021 against 'Usman. 

Ilahdiah, son of Ki.shwar Khan, is mentioned in the JPddLslidhudmah (I., b, 
100, 177, 307 ; II, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Zia'-ulMulkj of Hasltan. 

The Ahhanidmah (111,490, 628) and the (p. 11) mention a Zumildiu 

The Hakim Ziauddiii of Kashan, who under Shahjahdii held the title ol’ ilahnuit 
Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamaali Beg GHatra'ghalB. 

He may he the brother of No. 203. The AJcharndmah (III., 255) nieiitioiis ubio 
a Husain Beg Ghatraghali. 

278. Muklita'r Beg, son of A'gha Mulla. 

Mukhtar Beg served under A’zam Khan Kokah (Ko. 21) in Bihar, Gadha-Rjlisiti 
(Akbarn., III., 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under Sultan Murad in I\Ial\vah. 

Nai^riillah, son of hlukhtar Beg, was under Slialijahan a coniiu under of 700, 150 
horse, and, died ill the lOtli year. 

Fathullaii, son of KacriilUih, was under Shahjalian a comnimider of 500, 50 horse 
L, b, 318 ; k, 752). 

Abulfazl calls Mukhtar Beg the son of A'glia Mulla* This would soem to be the 
A'g'lia. Mulla Dawatdar, nientioned on p. 369. If so, Aluklitar Bog would be the 
brother of Ghiasucldin ’All (No. 126). The Agha M.ulia mentioned below (Kn, 376 ), 
to judge from the Tuzuk (p. 27), is the brother of Apaf Khan HI. 98), and had a 
son of Die name of Badf uzzaman, who under Shahjahan was a commander of 5t)0, 
10«) horse (PfhG, L, 1)., 327; 11., 751). In Muhaniiuadan families the name of tho 
grandiiither is often given to ilie grandchild, 

';':'279..'^'-'HaMar ^Aii' ’Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afghanistan {Ahhani,^ III,, 540, 548). 

280. Pesliraii Kba^ii [Militar Sa’adat], 

3Iihtar Sa’adat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service of Shah 
Tabinasp, wlio gave him as a present to Humayiin. After Hiimayun's death, he was 

63 r: , ■ . '.■■■ 'i 
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proinolcdj and g‘ot the title of Peshrau Khan. In tlie 10th year, Akbar aeiit him on 
a rniwaioii to Bihar, where he irvas caught on the Ganges bj’" Gajpati, the great 
zaiihndiir (p. 399, note 2), When Jagdespiir, the stronghold of the Ihijah, was 
conquered, Gajpati ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshrau. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to do so. But the 
latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; and the Eajah, who 
was on the point of %ing, having no time to lose, ordered him to take P. on his 
depliant. The elephant was wild and restive, and the man who was in charge of P., 
fell from the animal and got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in 
such a manner, that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s hands 
were tied, he managed to get to the kalmvah (p. 127) of the driver, and thus sat firm ? 
hut the driver unable to manage tlie brute, threw himself to the ground and ran avfay, 
leaving P. alone on the elephant. Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself 
down, when he was inched up by a trooper who had been searching for him. 

In the 21st year, he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati^ (xikbarn., III., 103). 
In the 25Ui year, he served in Bengal [1. c., p. 289), Later he was sent to Nizamulmulk 
of the Dak ’bin, and afterwards to Bahadur Khan, sou of Eajah ’AH Khan of Khandesh. 
Ills mission to the latter was in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir. P, distinguished 
himself in the siege of Mallgadh. 

Jaluinglr made him a commander of 2000, and continued him in his office as 
superintendent of the Farrdsli-kJidnah (Quarter-Master). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the 1st Eajah, 1017. tkhangir says (Tuzuk, p. 71), 
He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, he was smarter than maiiy 
a young man. He had amassed a fortune of 15 lacs of rupees. His son Euh/at is 
unfit for anything ; hut for the sake of his father, I put him in charge of half the 
Farrdsh-lchdnah. 

281. Qa'aP Hasan Qazwini. 

In the 32nd year (095), he served in Giijrdt (Akbarn., III., 537, 554, where the 
Lucknow edition has Qazi IIusahi\ and later in the siege of A'sir (L c., III., 825). 

282. MPi? Mnra'd i Jiiw’aini. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, hut may be the same as mentioned 
on p, 854. 

Juwain is the Arabic form of the Persian Giijan, the name of a small town,^ in 
Khurasan, on the road bet^veen Bistaiu and Nisliapslr. It lies, according to the 
Madsir, in the district of Baihaq, of which Sabzwur is the capital, and is renowned 
as the birth-place of many learned men and poets. 

Mir Murad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwain, As he had been long in the 
Dak’hin, he was also called JDaFhmi, He Avas an excellent shot, and Akbar appointed 
him ri tie-instructor to Prince Kluirrani. He died, in the 4Uth year, as Bakhshi of 
Labor. He had two sons, Qasim Khan and Htishim Khan. 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under Islam 
Khan, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the ^uibah. Later, he married 

^ Gajpati’s brother, Bin Sal, had been 1 Vide Wilstenfeld’s Yaciit, II., 164 

meA {Akbarn,, 111,, imv ! ^ ^ 
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I\Ia!njali Begum, sister of Niir Jahan, and tlius became a friend of Jaluingir. An 
example of a happy repartee is given. Once* Jahangir asked for a cup of water. 
The cup was so thin, that it couki not bear the weight of the water, nnd when handed 
to the emperor, it broke. Looking at Qasi m, J. said (metre Mama !) — > 

wT 

The cup was lovely, and the water lost its rest — 
when Qasim, completing the verse, replied : 

^ ^ 

It saw my love grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.’s reign, lie was puhahdar of Agrah, and was in charge of the 
treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shahjahan left the Dak’hin, 
Qasim paid his respects in the Bagh i Dahrah (Agrah), which in honor of Jahangir had 
been called JStlr and was soon after made a commander of 5000, 500 horse, and 

appointed governor of Bengal, we Fidai Ivhan, 

As Shahjahan when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the wicked practices 
of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives by force to Christianity, he 
ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement at Hiigli. In the 5th year, in Sha’ban, 
1041, or February, 1632, A. B. (Pd&Ad/^??., I., 435, 437), Q, sent a corps under hisj 
son Tmijuitullah and Allah Yar Khan to Hiigli. The Portuguese held out for throe 
months and a half, whem the Huh ammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch in 
front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort was taken. Ten 
thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during the siege, and 4-fOO were. taken 
prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom they had in their power, were li!>eratod. Cue 
thousand Musalmans died as martyrs for their religion.^ 

Three days after the conquest of Hiigli, Qasim died (L c., p. Jit), I’ue Jami’ 
j^Tasjid in the Atgah Ikizar of Agrah was built by him, 

283. ■ MPr (JaMm BadakhsM. 

He served in the Dak’hin (Akbarn., III., 830), 

284. ■ Bandah ^AlP Maidani, 

Maidaui is the name of an Afghan clan; vide Ho. S17. Bandali 'AU served in 
the 0th year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was attacked by Mii-za Suhiiimin 
of Badakhsluin (No. o), and had ajiplied to Akbar for lielp. In the SOtli and 32 ud 
years, he served in Kabul (Akbarn-, Hi, 299 ; III., 477, 540}, 

The xikbariuimah (II., 209) also mentions a Bandah ’Ali Qurbegi. 

235. KliwaiiagP FatHtillali, son of Haji Habibiillali of Kaslnia. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 359, 464. He served in the 30th year under 
iMirza ’Azfz Kokah. (xYo, 21). Akbarn., III., 473. 

286 . Zadiid \ 

287. Dost [Mnliaiimiad] | sons of padiq Khan (No, 43). 

283. YaV [Muhammad]) 


^ The siege of Hiigli commenced on 
the 2nd Zi Hajjah, luH, or lith June, 
163*2, and the town was taken on the , 
14fcli Rabi’ I, 1042, or lOtli September, 
1632. The village of ilaidipiir, rn«a- 
tioned in the Padlshahiuimah as having 


for some time hecn the head cpuirlers of 
the Mughul army, is called on our maps 
lLelodpii}\ and lies N, W. of Lldgli, 

The Portuguese church at iliudel (a 
coiTuptioa ot* hantlar bears the year 
1599 on its keystone. 
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have been nieiiiiotied above tm p. 357. Znhki, in llie einl of ^.erverf 
ngain.st Dalpat (No. 252). 

Regardino’ Zahid, vhle also a passage fi-ora the Tdrihli i ^la'nhm', translated in 
Dowsoii’s edilion of Elliot’s Historians, I., 246. 

289* ^Izzatnilali Ghujdxiwaiii. 

Ghnjdnwan is a small town in Buhhara. 

The Akbarmimah (HI,, 548) mentions a Qazi Izzatiillab, who, in the 32iid year, 
served in Afghanistan. 


XX. Commmders of Three IlnndrciK 

: 290. ■ATtii'ja Qtilij. 

, 29L Ja^nQnlij. 

Two MSS. have Altiln Qulij, mn of Khan Qiilij, whicli latter name would be an 
nimsual transposition for Qulij Kluin. They are not the sons of Qidij Khan (Ko. 42), 
vide Ko.s. 292 and 293. 

AliiUi Qulij is mentioned in the Akbarnamah (III., 554) as hav^ing served in 
Baghinah with Bharji, the Bajali, wlio was hard pressed in Fort Moiher by his relations. 
Bbarji died alxmt the same time (beginning of the 33rd year). 

292. Saifiillali [Qiilijulialij ) ^ 

283 . Chi'a Qulij, J lOum (No. 42 ). 

6aifk Arahic, and means the same as the Turkish qidij, sword. Saifiillali 
was mentioned under No. 203. In tlie beginning of the 33rd yea,r, he served under 
yddiq Khan (No. 43) in Afghanistan. 

Regarding* Mirza Chin Qulij, the Madsir says that he was an educated, liberal, 
man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under Mulla Mu 9 tafa of 
Jaunpiir, and was for a long time Eaiijdar of Jaunpiir and Banaras. 

At the death ofhis father, his younger hrother Mirza Lahauri, the spoiled pet son 
of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpiir. Ho had not been long there, when he 
interfered in government matters, and caused disturbances, during which Chin Qulij 
lost his life. His immense property escheated to the state; it is said that it took 
the clerks a whole year to make the inventory. 

In 1022, wdien Jahangir was in Ajniir, he summoned Mulla Mustafa, who had 
been the Mirza’s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. While at court, he 
got acquainted witli Mulla Muhammad of T’hat’hah, a teacher in the employ of 
Acaljdh (or Acaf Khan lY. ; vide p. 369), who had scientific discussions with him, 
and finding him a learned man, interceded on his behalf. Mustafa was let off, went 
to Makkali and died. 

l^Iirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was set at 
liberty, and received a daily allowance (i/fmmiiji/ali). He had a house in Agrah, 
near the Jammah, at the end of the Barsan, and trained pigeons. He led a miserable 
life. 

The Madsir mentions a few instances of Ms wicked behaviour. Once he buried 
one of iiisj;' servants alive, as he wished to know something about Munkir and 
Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of the Muhammadans, examine the 
dead in the grave, beating the corpse with sledge hammers, if the dead man is found 
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wai) ting in belief. Wiieii the man was dug out, he was found dead. Another time, 
when with his father in Labor, he disturbed a Hindii wedding-feast, and carried olT 
the bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be glad that 
they were now related to the 9 f^^ahdar of Labor. 

The other sons of Qulij Khan, as Qulijullah, Chin Q^ilij, Baljii Q., Bairam Q., 
Jan Q., held mostly respectable man^abs. 

The Tiizulc i JahdngvH relates the story differently. Both M. Chin Qulij and 
M. Lahauri are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the death of his father, came 
with his brothers and relations to coiud (pafar, 1 023 ; Tuzuk, p. 127), and received 
Jaunpiir as jagir. As the emperor heard of the wicked doings of M. Lahauri, 
from wliom no man was safe, he sent an Ahadi to Jaunpiir to bring him to court, 
when Chin Qulij fled with him to several Zamindars, The men of Jahangir Quli 
lOnin, governor of Bihar, at last caught him; but before he ivas taken to the 
governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of illness, others 
from wounds he 1i ad inflicted on himself. His corpse was taken to Jahangir QuK 
Khan, who sent it with his family and property to Ilahabad. The greater part of his 
property had been squandered or given away to zamnidars (1024; Tuzuk, p. 14S). 

294. Abul Fatta'h. Atali^q, 

295. Sayyid Ba'yazM of Bai-lia. 

He served in the 33i'd year (996) in Gujrat {Akharn., HI., 553). In the beginning 
of the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign (1031), he received the title of Muc;tafa Khan 
(Tuzuk, i}, 344). 

In the 1st year of ShabjahtWs reign, he was made a commander of 2000, 700 
horse [Fad,, I., 183). His name is not given in the list of grandees of the FddulutTi'* 
ndmali, 

296. Balbliadr, the Eatlior. 

297. Abul Ma’alB, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir hAdl (No. 140). 

298. Ba'qir Anqari. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th year, he 
served under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa {Akharn,, III., 267, 641). 

299. Ba'yazi'd Beg Turkman. 

He was at first in Mun’im’s service {Akharn., II., 238, 253). The Padishahnamala 
(L, b., 328) mentions Mahmiid Beg, son of Bayazid Beg. Vide No. 335. 

300. Shaikh Baulat Baklityar. 

301. Husain, the Pak’hBwdl. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarliiqs under Timur (Dide p. 454) is 
given ill the Tiizulc (p. 290). Jahangir adds, '‘hut they do not know who was then 
their chief. At present, they are common Panjabis {Lahauri i maliaz), and speak 
PanjdbL This is also the case with Bhantur” {ride No. 396). 

Sultan Husain, as he called himself, is the son of Siiltan Mahmud. His 
rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above, on p. 454. When J ah angir 
in the 14tli year (beginning of 1029) paid him a visit, Husain was about seventy years 
old, but still active. He ivas then a commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahangir 
promoted him to a man§ab of 600, 350 horse. 


Husain died in the IStli year (end of 1032 ; Tmnk, p. P,G7). Ilis command and 

Hie district of Pah ’hit were given to his son Slmdmiln. 

Shadman served under Dara Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 1052), and was 
in the 20th year of Shalijajian’s reign a commander of 1000, 900 horse. FddisMh- 
II., 293, 733. ■ 

riie Ttizitlc (p. 290) inentioiis a few places in the district of Pak’lili, and lias a 
remark on the thick, strong beer which the inhabitants make from bread and rice. 

302. Kesu^Ba'3, son of Jai Mall. 

1 ide No. 408. One MS. has Jait Mall^ instead of Jcii Mall. The Padisheli- 
mmiali (I., b., 310) mentions a Eajah Girdhar, son of Kesu D;is, grandson of Jat 
Mall oi Mirtha. The frequently mentions a Kesii. Das Marii (Tii/nik- 

pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303. MPrza' Elia'n of NisMpdi'. One MS. lias Jmi for Khan. 

304. Miizaffar, brother of KhanMlam (No. 58). 

lly text edition has wongly K/imi i A’zam, for Khdn 'Mam. 

305. Tulsp Da's Ja^don. 

.Ho served in 902 against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat (Akharn., III., 422). 

The Akharnamah (III., 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jadon, Ihijali Gopal. He 
died in the end of the 84tli year, and is mentioned in the Tabaqat as a commander 
of 2000. ' 

306. Bahmat BliaTi, son of Masnad i ’AH. 

title, as ^^Jdlis, Majlis i IkhihjdT, &c. 

It was the title of Pattu Ivban, or Patli Khan, a courtier of Islcm Shah, who 
afterwards joined Akbar s service. He served under Husain Qulf Khan Jahan 
(Ho. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot The Tabaqat makes him a 

commander of 2000. He seems to be the same Path Khan whom Sukdman Kararfini 
had put in charge of Eoht4s in Bihar {Bad., II., 77). 

He died in the 34th year in Audh {Akharn., HI., 599). 

A Eahmat Klnin served in the 45th year in the Dakliin. Rahmat Khaids 
brother, Shah Muhammad, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307. Ahmad Qa'sim Kokab., 

He served in 993 against the Yusufzaxs, and in 990, under Oadiq Klian, against 
the TMlds {Akharn., III., 490, 552). ^ 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.’s brotlier, 

308. Salia^d-tip Grolilot. 

309. Da-ulat Kha'n Lodi. 

ITo w.us ,-1 Lodi Afghan of the Shdhit-khail clan, and was at first in the sennoe 
of ’A'mz Kokrih (No. 21). When ’Ahdurrahim (No. 29) married the daiightor of 
’Aziz, Danlat Khan was transfon-ed to ’Ahdurralum’.s service, and ’Aziz in "sending 
him to his son-in-law, said, “ Taice caro of this man, and you may yet get the title of 
joul lather (KhanKluiuan). Laulat distinguished hiui.self iu the wars in Gujrat 
(p. S36, 1., ^1, whore for Dost Khan, as given in the llaasir, wo have to road 
Daulat Khan), in T hat hah, and the Pak’hin. His courage was proverbial. Iu his 
master’s contingent ho held a command of lOOf). Sultan Hdiiyal won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2000. 



111., 84«J)* It is said that Akhar stood in awe of liim, and when he iieard of his 
death, ho is reported to have said, “ To-day Sher Khan Sur died.’' 

Daulat Khan’s eldest son, whom the Maasir calls Mahnmd, was half mad. In 
tlie doth year, on a hunting tour, lie left his companions, got into a quarrel with some 
Kolfs near Pal, and perished. 

Paulat’s second son is the renowned Pir Khan, or Pirn, Letter known in history 
under his title Khan JaJuhi Lodi. If Akbar’s presentiments were deceived in the 
father, they were fulliiled in the son. 

Pir Khan, when young, fell out with his father, and lied with his elder brother, 
wdiom the Maasir here calls Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, where they were assisted 
by Man Singh. Muiiammad Khan died when young. 

Like his father, P. Kh. was in the service of Sultan Danyal, wdio treated him 
like a friend and called liim ‘ sou.’ On the death of the Prince, Pir, then twenty 
years old, joined Jahangir’s service, was made in the second year a commander of 
3UU0, and received the title of yahihat Klian (Tuauk, p. 42 J. He gradually rose 
to a mancab of 5000, and received the title of Khan Jahan, which was looked upon 
as second in dignity to that of JvhauKhanan. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Jahan never forgot his position and 
formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwlz, Ihijah Man Singh and Sharif Kluin (No. 351) were 
scut to the Dak’hin to reinforce the Klniii Khaiuui, and matters took an unfavorable 
turn, Khan Jahan, in 1018, was sent witli 12000 troopers to their assistance. At 
the review, Jahangir came down from the state window, put his turban on Kh. J.’s head, 
seized his hand, and helped him in' mounting. Without delaying in Burhanpiir, 
Kh. J, moved to Balaghat, where the imperial army was. AtMulkapiir, a great light 
took place with Malik ’Ambar, and tbe imperiiilists, unaccustomed to the warfare of 
the Dak’iiiiiis, lost heavil}^ The KhanKhanaii met him with eveuy respect, and 
took him to Balaghat. According to the original plan, KIi. O’, was to lead the 
Dak’hiii corps, and ’Abdullah Klnin the Gujrat army, upon Daulatdbad (p. 490). 
Mnlik ’Ambar afraid of being attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over tlie 
Klian Khanan, wbo managed to detain Kh. J. in Zafarnagar ; and ’Abdullah, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. Kh, J. 
got short of provisions ; his horses died away, and the splendid army with which he 
had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to Burhanpiir. 

Kh. J. accused the KhaiiKhanan of treason, and offered to conquer Bijapur 
•in two years, if the emperor would give him 30000 men and absolute power. This 
Jahangir agreed to, and the Khan i A’zam (No. 21) and Khan ’Alam (No. 328) 
were sent to Iiis assistance. But though the KhanKhanaii had been removed, the 
dii])lieity of the Amirs remained what it had been before, and matters did not improve. 
The command was therefore given to the Khan i A’zam, and Kh. J. received T’iuiiner 
as jagir, and was ordered to remain at riichpiii'. After a year, ho returned to court, 
but was treated bj" tlie emperor in as friendly a manner as before. 

In the 15th joar, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Kh. J. was made 
governor of Multan. Two years later, in. the ,17th year, Shah ’Abbas took Qandahtk 
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»it«r a sieg-o of forty days. Kh. J. wag called to court tor advice, Laving been 
iorbxddea to attack Sbab ’Abbas, because kings should be opposed by kings. When 
he came to court. Prince Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qaudahar, and Kb. J. 
was ordered back to Multdn, to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
ne Atghan tnbes from near Qandahai- came to him in Multan, and declared themselves 
willmg to bethe vanguard of the army, if he would only promise every horseman 
ive tankahs, and each toot soldier two iaukahs fer diem, to keep them from starvino- • 
■ le^ were willing to go with him to Isfahan, and promised to be responsible for tL' 
supplies. But Kh. J. refused the profiered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would 
kill him, if he hoard of the attachment of the Afghans to him. 

, “meantime matters changed. Shahjahan rebehed, and the expedition 

to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times ordered Kh. J. to 
iv urn, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious remark that even Sher Khdn 
bur, m spite of his enmity, would after so many requests have obeyed. The delay, 
it IS said, was caused by severe illness. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made 

commandant of Port Agrah and W'as put in charge of the treasures. 

Ill tho 19th year, on the death of the Khan i A’zani, he was made governor of 
Gujrat, and when Maliabat Khiln was sent to Bengal, he was appointed atdUq to 
1 mice ParwiZj wliom lie joined at Puidianpiu’. 

In 1035, tho 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dak’hin was placed under Kh J 
He moved against Path Khdn, son of Malik ’Ambar, to Baaghdt. His conduct was 
now more than suspicious: he accepted proposals made by Hamid Khan Habshl. the 
miuister ol the Kizam Shah, to cede tho conquered districts for an annual payment 
ot thieo hies ol buns, though the revenue was 65 krors of dams {PddkhdJm., I 271) 
and ordered the impeml Paujddi-s and Thdnalidars to give up their places to the 
agents of the Ki/.am Shah and repair to Burlianpm-. Only Sipahdar Khan who 
stood m Ahmaduagar, refused to do so without express orders from the Emperor 

the title ol On the death of Jahangir, which took place immediately 

afterwards, Shalgahan sent Jan Kbdn to Kh. J., to find out what he intended 

to do, and coulirm him at the same time in his office as pubahddr of the Dak’hin ■ 
but asbe m tbe meantime had formed other plans, bo sent back Jan Msar without 
answer. He ^tended to i^bel.^ It is said that ho was mi.sled by Darya Khan Eohilab 
audiazil lvhan,tho Duvau ot tho Dak’hiu : Dawar Baklisli, they insinuated, had 
hocumade emperor by the many, Shahryar had proclaimed himself in Labor, whilst 
Shalg had odended him by couierring the title of Sipabsalar on Mahdbat Khan, who 
only lately had joined him ; he, too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man of. 
gitvit powoiv and would Imd aumerous adlieronts. 

. Mahdbat to Mandu, where Kh. J.’s fomny was. Kh. J. renewed 

fce»air„i. „„ sba,„i i«™g sik„a., D„i£,,i i,, Bu,i,5n,,. , 

h ,»„.a ..iL „v„i i„.i„ to Mitoaa, n„a a.i „..4 a,. go„„„ 

Mamuri. But ho soon saw how mistaken he was. The Amirs who 1, 1 
Bakhsh proved to he a schome made by A^af Klidu in favor of Shahj., and Kh J 

sent a vahl to court and presented, after ghiihj.’sacces, Sion, a mo.st valuable presmrt'. 
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The Emperor was wiliiiig to overlook past faults, and left him in possession of 
the govcrament of Malwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhiijhar Singh, Kh. J, came to court, and 
%vas treated the Emperor with colcl politeness. Their mutual distrust soon showed 
itself. Sliahj. remarked on the strong contingent which he had brought to A'grah, 
and several parganalis of his jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, at a 
darhiir, Mirza Lashkari, son of Mukhli^ Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. J., 
PTe will some of these days imprison your father.'* Kh. J. on hearing this, sliut 
himself up at home, and when the Emperor sent Islam Khan to his house to emxuire, 
lie begged the messenger to obtain for him an aman-ndmali^ or letter of safety, as he 
was hourly expecting the displeasure of his master. Shahj. was generous enough to 
send him the guarantee ; hut though even Khan tried to console him, the old 
suspicions were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the 
more for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th pillar, 103D, after a 
stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agrah. When passing the Ilatiapul * 
Darwazali, he humbly threw the reins of his horse over his neck, bent his head 
forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, 0 God, thou knowest tliat I fly for the 
preservation of my honor ; to rebel is not my intention.” On the morning before his 
flight, A^af had been informed of Ms plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. 
Ihit Sliahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; he liad 
given him the gua.raiitee, and could use no force before tlie crime had actually been 
committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.’s rebellion may be found in Elphiiistone’s history, where the 
main facts are given. 

"When he could no longer hold himself in the Dak’liin, he resolved to cut lus 
W’ay to the Panjab. He entered Malwah, pursued by 'Abdullah Khan and Muzatfar 
Khan Barha. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial elephants, he entered the 
territory of the Biiridelah Rajah. But Jagraj Bikramajft, son of dhighar Singh, fell 
upon his rear (i7th Jumtida II, lO-iO), defeated it, and killed Daiya Khan (a com- 
mander of 4000) and his son, Kh. J.'s best officers {Fddulvdlm., 1., 309 ; I., b., 290.) 
On arriving in Bluindor,^ Kh. J. met Sayyid Muzafiur, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1000 men. During the fight Maluniid Khan, one of Kh. J.'s sorts, 
w’as killed. On approaching Kalinjar, he was opj>osed by Sayyid Ahmad, the 
commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of his sons, Hasan Khan, was 
captured. Marching farther, he arrived at the tank of Sehonda, where he resolved 
to die. He allowed his men to go away, as his cause was hopeless. On the 1st 
Eajab, 1040, he was agfiin attacked by 'Abdullah Khan and S- Muzaffar, and ^Yas 
mortally wounded by Madliii Singh with a spear. Before Muzaffar could come up, 
the soldiers had cut him and his son 'Aziz to pieces (Padishalin. I., 351). TLieir 


^ The two large stone elephants which 
stood upon the gate were taken down by 
Aurangzib in Rajab, 1079, because the* 
Muhammadan la,w forbids sculpture. 
Mads, 'Mlamgivl, p. 77. 

® So the M.adsir, The Bibl. Ind. 
Edition of thePadishahuamah, I., 348, has 
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BdndJmL So likewise for Bahodni (Pad. 
I., 290), the M.adsir has Lanjlu {Gond- 
wanah), where Kh. J, after tlie fight 
near Dholpiir and Ms inarcli through the 
Bundelah State for the first time rested, 
Bhander lies N. E. of Jlninsi. Sehonda 
lies H. of Kalinjar, on the Ken, 
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Leads were sent to SLahjaban at Burbaupur, fixed for some time to the walls of the 
city, and then buried in the vault of Daulat Khan, Kh. J/s father. 

Kh. J. had been a commander of 7000 {FddisMkn,^ I., b., 293). 

Several of Kh. J.*s sons, as Husain, *Azmat, Mahniiid, and Hasan, had perished 
during the rebellion of their fixther. Another, Agalat Khan, a commander of 3000, 
died during tlie rebellion at Daulatabad, and Muzaffar had left his father, and gone to 
court. Farid and Jan Jahan were captured; 'A'lam and Ahmad had fied, and went 
after some time to court. ‘ But none of his sons ever prospered.’ 

The historical work entitled Maklmm i AfijluuiU or some editions of it, contain 
a chapter in praise of Khan Jahan, after whom the hook is sometimes called Tdrihh 
i Khdji Jahan LodL 

BIO. Sha'ii Muhammad, son of Quraish Sultan (No. 178). 

311. Hasan Kha'n Miyaiiali. 

He was at first a servant of padiq Khan (No. 43), but later he received a mangah. 
He died in the Dak’liiu wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young (Tuzuk, p. 200). The second is BiihliU 
Blidn. He rose to a man^ab of 1500 imder Jahangir (1. c., pp. 184, 200), and received 
the title of Sarhahtnd Khan, He was remarkable for his courage and his external 
appearance. He served in Gondwanah. 

At the accession of Shahjahan, B. was made a commander of 4000, 3000 horse 
and jagjrdar of Bala pur. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on his march from Gondwanah 
to Balaghat. When he saw that Khan Jahan did not succeed, he left him, and 
entered the service of the Nizam Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlul, ALul Muhammad, came in the 12th year of Aurangzib’s 
reign to court, was made a commander of 5000, 4000, and got the title of IkliUq 
Khan [Mads, ' A^larngiri^ p. 81). 

For other Miyanah Afghans, Kide Fdduhdhi,, T., 244 ; Mads, p.225. 

312. Ta'Mr Beg, son of the Khan i Kalan (No. 16), 

313. Kishn Ba's Tunwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant [musJirif) of the elej>hant and 
horse stables. In tbe 7th year of J., he was made a commander of 1000. A short 
time before, he had received the title of Bajah (Tuzuk, p. 110), 

314. Ma'a Singh Kachhwahah. 

The Akharnamah (III., 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh Darban. 

315. MBr GadaTT son of Mir Ahii Tnrub. 

Abii Turuh belonged to the Salami Sayyids of Sliiraz. His grandfather, Mir 
Ghiasuddiu, had come to Gujrat during the reign of Quthuddui, grandson of Sultan 
Ahmad (tlie founder of Ahmadabad); but be soon after returned to Persia. The 
distmbances, however, during the reign of Shah Isma’il i Cafhwi oWiged Iniu to 
take again refuge in Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan Mahmiid 
Bigarah.^ He settled with his son Kamaluddiu (Abii Turab’s father) in Champanir- 


^ This word is generally pro- 
nounced and is said to mean 

Laving conquered two forts [garh}^ 


because Malimud’s army concjuered on 
one ^day the forts of Ohampanir and 
Junagarh. But Jahangir in his ‘ Memoirs* 
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Maliniudabad, and set up as a teaeber and writer of school books (dm^slj/ah Iciidh). 
Kamaluddm also was a man renowned for Ms learning. 

The family had for a long time been attached to the Salsalah i MacjlirUnyaJi, 
or Maghribi ( W estern) Sect, the “ lamp” of which was the saintly Shaikh^ Ahmad 
i Khattu. The name * Salami Sayyids’ is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of 
the family liad visited the tomb of the Prophet. When coming to the sacred spot, he 
said the customary ml dm, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abii Turah was a highly respected man. He wms the first that paid his respects 
to Akbar on his march to Grujrat, and distinguished himself by bis hxithfulness 
to his now master. Thus he was instrumental in preventing Ptiniad Khan (Ko. 67) 
from joining, after Akbar’s departure for Kambbayat, the rebel Ikhtiyar ul-klulk. 
Later, Akbar sent him to Makkah as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded 
a large party of courtiers and hegnms. On his return, he brought a large stone 
from Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet {q^adam i sharif, or qadam i 
muhd'Pah) ; mde p. 198. The Hankh’ of his return is JcMir ul aqddm (A. IT. 987), 
or ‘the best of footprints.V The stone was said to he the same which Sayykl Jahil 
i Bukhari at the time of Sultan Pirilas had brought to Dihli. Akbar looked upon the 
whole as a pious farce, and though the stone was received with groat dclal, Abii 
Turab was graciously allowed to keei) it in his house. 

When I’timad %vas made governor of Giijrat, Aki Turab followed him as Amm 
of the Cuhah, accompanied by his sons Mir Muhibbullali and Mir Sbarafuddiii, 

Abu Turab died in 1005, and was buried at Abmadabad. 

His third son Mir Gadai, though he held a man^ah, adopted the saintly mode 
of life which his ancestors had followed. In the 46th year, he served in the Dak’hin. 

316. Qa'sim Khwa'jali, son of Kliwajah. ’Abdul Bari. Vide No. 320. 

317. Na'di ’AlP Maidani. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Ydd ’Alf. 

The word is an Arabic Imperative, meaning call. It occurs in the following 
formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Nddi’Aliymimazlia^^aVajdih, 

TajidJm 'aiinanfi hullidma^dih, 

K'ulhi liammin wa glummm sayanjali 
Bbuihimimtilca yd Muhammad, hiwildyitika yd 'AIL 
Yd'Ali,yd'AU,yd'AlL 

Call upon ’Ali, in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 


says that means l)imU i ba7gashtah, 
* having a turned up, or twisted, mous- 
tache,' \viiieli Sultan, Miihmiid is said 
to have had (Tuzuk, p. 212). 

Champtinir, according to Bird, is also 
called Mahmudabad. The Madsir has 
Oiiampanir- Jf « Jiammad d h dd, 

^ Born A. H, 738, died at the age of 
111 (lunar) years, on the lObh Shawwai, 
849. Shaikh Ahmad lies buried at 
Sark'hq near Abmadabad. The biogra- 


phical woiks on Saints give many parti- 
culars regarding this personage, and tlie 
share which he bad, as one of the four 
Gujrati Ahmads, in the foundation of 
Abmadabad (founded 7th Zi Qadah 
813). Kkazmatul (Labor), p. 957^ 

Khattu, where Shaikh Ahmad was 
educated by his adoptive father Shaikh 
Is-haq i Maghribf (died 776, A, H.) lies 
east of Nagor. 
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wilt fuid it a Iielp in all afflictions. 

Every care and every sorrow will surely vaiiisli 

Through thy prophetship, 0 Muhammad, through thy saintliness, 0 ' AIs, 

0 ’All, 0 m 0 ’AH ! 

The beginning of the ainiilet suggested the name. 

In the 26th ^’■ear, !Nadi ’AH served aguinst M. Muhammad Hahlm, in 693 (the 
30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zain Kokah (No, 31) against the 
Tarikis* 

In the 6th year of Jaluingfr’s reign, he was made a commander of 1500, chiefly for 
his services against the Kabul rebel Ahdad. In the 10th year, he served in Bangash, 
when he -was a commander of 1500, 1000 horse. He died in the following year 
(1026) ; 'vklo Tuzuk, p. 172. His sons were provided with mancabs. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhaii) distinguished himself, in the loth year, in Bangash, 
and was made a commander of 1000, 500 horse (Ae., pp. 307, 309). 

The dilisJidhnmmh (I., h., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zaman, son of Nadi 
’AH Arldi, who in the lOtli year of Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 35(3 horse. 

Nadi ’All is not to be confounded wnth the Hafiz Nadi ’AH, who served under 
Jahangir as Court liaiiz {Tuzitk, p. 155, and its Dibajaht p. 19), nor with the Nadi 
’All who served under Shahjahan {FddlsMJui., II., 719) as a commander of 500, 200 
liorse, 

318. m'i Kant’h, Zamindar of Orisa. 

319. Ghia's Beg of Taliran [IHiniad-uddaTilah]. 

His real name is Mirza Ghiasnddin Muhammad. In old European histories 
his name is often spelled Ayas, a corrux>tion of GJiids, not of Ayaz (jLj ). 

Ghiiis Beg’s hither was Khwjxjah Muhammad Slmrif, who as ^loet wrote under 
the assumed name of He -was Vazir to Tatar Sultan, son of ]\ruhammad 

Khan Sharafuddin Xlglilu' Taldii, who held the office of Beglar Begi of Khurasiin. 
After Tatar Sultan’s death, tlio Khwajah was continued in office by his son (^azaq 
Khan, and on Qazaq’s death, he was made hj^ Shah Tahinasp Vazir of Yazd.^ 

Khwajah Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in A. H. 984. He had tivo 
brothers, Khwajah J^Iirza Alimad, and Khwajagi Khwuijah. The son of Kh. Mirza 
Ahmad was the well known Khwajah Amin Eazi j k e. of the town of Eai> 
of which he was kaldntar, or magistrate), who travelled a good deal and composed 
the excellent work entitled Maft Iqliniy A. II. 1002, Khwajagi Khwajah had a 
son of the name of Khwajah Shapur, who was likewise a literary man. 

Ohias Beg was married to the daughter of Mirza ’Ala-uddanlah, sou of^ Aglui 
Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of adverse circumstances, G-h. B. 
tied with his two sons and one daughter from Persia. He was plundered on the 


* The JDibdJaJi (preface) of the Tiiznk 
(p. 20) and the Iqbalnnmah (p. 54) Jigrce 
verbatim in Ghias Beg’s history. Thej’' 
do not mention Qazaq Khun. Eor Yazd 
of the Maasir, Sayyid Ahmad’s text of 
the Tusuk has Marw ^ and the Bibl 


Iiidica edition of the Iq])aln;imah haso^i^ 
‘he made him his own Vazir.’ 

^ The words son of are not in tho 
Madsk\ but in the Tuznk and the 
Iqbalnamah. Two Agha Mullas have 
hoen mentioned on p, 369, and under 
No. 278, p. 497. 
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way, and bad only two mnles left, upon wHcb tbe^^^^^^ of the fjimily alternatolj 
rode. Oni bis arrival at Qandabar, bis wife gave birth to another daugliter, who 
received the name of Mihrunnisa (‘the Sun of Women’), a name whicli her future title 
of Nur Jaban has almost brought into oblivion.^ In their misfortune, tliey found 
a patron in Malik Mas’iid, leader of the caravan, who is said to have been known to 
Akbar. We are left to infer that it was he who directed GJ-hias Beg to India. After 
his introduction at Court in Fathpdi* Sikri,^ Gh. rose, up to the 40tli year, to a command 
of 300. In the same year, he was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course of time 
promoted to a mancab of 1000, and appointed Diiodii i Buyutdt, 

Regarding Mihrunnisa s marriage with 'All Quli, mde No. 394. 

In the beginning of Jaluingir’s reign, Ghias Beg received the title of I’timad- 
nddaiilah. In the second 3 "ear, liis eldest son, Muhammad >SliarIf® joined a conspiracy, 
to set Khusrau at liberty and murder the emperor ; but the plot being discovered, 
Sharif was executed, and I’tiinad himself was imprisoned. After some time, he was 
let off on payment of a fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Slier Afkan 
(p. 497), Mihrunnisa was sent to court as a prisoner *’‘for the murder of Quthuddln,” 
and was handed over to Euqaiyali Sultan Beguin,'^ with whom she lived ‘ unnoticed 
{handkdmi) and rejected,’ In the 6th year (1020), she no longer slighted the emperor’s 
proposals, and the marriage was celebrated with great pomp. She received the title 
of and a short time afterwards that of Ndr Jalian.''^ 

Ghhis, in consequence of the marriage, was made Vakil i hil^ or priine-rninister, 
and a commander of OUOO, 3000 horse. He also received a flag and a drum, and was 
in the lOih year allowed to beat his drum at court, which was a rare privilege. In 
the IGfch year, when J. was on his way to Kashmir, Ghias took ill. The imperial 
couple were recalled from a visit to Kangrah Fort, and arrived in time to hud him 
dying. Pointing to the Emperor, Niir Jahan asked her father whether he recognized 
him. He quoted as answer a verse from An war! — 

^If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his majesty by 
his august forehead.’ 

He died after a few hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th Bahmaii, 
1031, (Rabi’ I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he died broken-hearted 
three months and twenty days after his wife, who had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, 
i. 13th Zi Qa’dah, 1030). 

Ghias Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling passion, as we 

^ It is said that Nnr Jahan at her i ^ Where ho had some distant relations, 
death in 1055 was in her seventy-second as Ja’far Beg (No. 98). 
year. She would tlius luive been born ® Who according to custom had the 

iiiA. H. 984; hence Ghias Beg’s flight same name as his grandfather; vide 

from Persia must have taken place imme- p. 497, No. 278, 

diately after the death of his father. The Tuzuk and the Iqbalmimah 

It is well to bear this in mind ; for when have Ruqaiyah Sultan Begum (p. 309). 

Niir Jahan was married by Jahangir (in The Maasir has Salwiah Sultan Begum 

1020), she must have been as old as 34 (p- 309), ^ The Icjbulmimah (p. 66) has 

(solar) years, an age at -which women , wrong for 

in tlio East are looked upon as old ® In , accordatico with the name of 

women. her husband NimuhUn Jah angir. 
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saw, shewed ifaolf a few hours before ho died. He was a clever correspondent, and is 
said to have written a beautiful SMkasfak hand. Jahangir praises him for his social 
qualities, and confessed that his society was better than a thousand mufarrih i 
yuquts.'- Ho was genei-ally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. ‘ Chains, 
the whip, and abu.se, were not found in his house.’ He protected the wretched,’ 
especialty such as had been sentenced to death. He never was idle, but wrote a great 
deal; his official accounts were always in the greatest order. But he liked bribes, 
and sliewed mncli boldness in demanding thein.^ 

His inausolemn near iVgrab has often been described, 

Hur Jahiin’s power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the histories. The 
emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what marriage really meant,” and, 
“ I have conferred the duties of government on her; I shall he satisfied, if I have a 
ser of wmo and half a ser of meat joec diem. With the exception of the Wmthah 
(prayer for the reigning monarch), she po.ssessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her 
name was invariably ineuHoned on farmatis, .and even on coins. The jixgirs wffiioh 
she held, would have oonferrod on her the title of a commander of 8 OOO 0 ! A great 
portion of her zainmdaris lay near Banisir, S. E. of Ajim'r (Tuzuk, p. 169). "" She 
provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Dai Dilaram, enjoyed much influence, 
and held the post ot ‘ ^adr of the Women’ {$ailr i anas), and when she conferred lands 
as sayiirffMh, the gi-ants rvere confirmed and sealed by the padr of the empire. Niir 
Jaluin is said to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to, is estimated at five hundred. She gave the tone to 
fashion, and is said to have invented the ‘atr i JaJu'mffM {a, peculiar kind of 
rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. For 
many gold ornaments she laid down new patterns and elegant designs, and her 
Dudamt for pesJmdz (gowns), her pdncktollah for orlinis (veils), her hddMi (brocade), 
kindn (lace), and farsh i chandani^ are often mentioned. 

^ Her influence ceased with Jahangir’s death and the capture of Shahryar, fifth 
son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher Aflian), Ladli 
Begum, m marriage. She liad no chOdren by Jahangir. Shahjahan allowed her a 
peiision of two lacs per ainium.^ 

She died at Lilhor at the age of !?2, on the 29th Shawwdl, 1055, and lies buried 
near her husband in .a tomb which she herself had built (PdduhdJin., II., 47o).'> gke 
composed^ occasionally Persian poems, and wrote like Salimah Sultan Beguih and 
Zebuunisa Eegum under tbe assmued name of MaMfi, 

OUds Beg's sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has been alluded 
to. His second son, Mirza Abul Hasan A?iif Kluin (IV.), also caUed J^gaf-JdA or 


As tbe diamond wbon reduced to 
powder was looked upon in tbe East as a 
deadly poison^ bo was tbe cornelian (j/dqiU) 
supposed to possess exhilarating proper- 
ties. Mufarrih means an exbilarative. 
a ^ Tiizuk and tbe Iqbahiamab. 

DuMm% weighing two dams ; 
fmeUoli^ah, weighing five tolabs* The 
latter was mentioned on p, 94 Mmsh % 


cJiandam, carpets of sandalwood colour. 

^ Elpbinstone has by mistake 2 lacs 
2wr menmn, Tbe highest allowance of 
Begums on record is tliat of Mmntaz 

•rT/ , annuyn. Vide 

radisbabn., I., 96. 

^ f In tbe Padiabaiinamali Hur Jalian 
is again called Nur MaJialL 
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A'tjafijdM, is tlie fafclier of Mumtaz Maliall (Taj Bibi), the favorite wife of SliaLjalifin, 
wliom European Historians occasionally call Hiir Jahau II. He received from 
Shabjalian tlie title of Yaminuddmdali and KkdnKhchidn SijpaJtsdldr, and was a 
commander of 9000. He died on tlie 17tli Sha ban, 1051, and was buried at Labor, 
nortli of Jabangir’s tomb. As commander of 9000 duasj)ali, BUiasj^ali troopers, bis 
salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dams, or 4,050,000 Rupees, and besides, be bad jagirs 
yielding a revenue of live millions of Rupees. His property at bis death, wbicb is 
said to Lave been more than double that of bis father, was valued at 25 millions of 
Rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of jewels, 42 lacs of Rupees in gold muliurs, 25 lacs of 
Rupees in silver, 30 lacs of plate, &c., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace 
■ in Labor, wbicb be bad built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Sliikob, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among bis 3 sons and 
5 daughters. The rest escheated to the state. 

Af;a,f Hban was married to a daughter of Mirza Gbiasuddin 'All A 9 af Hban II., 
p. 369). 

His eldest son is tlie renowned Mirza Abu Talib Sbaistab Kban, who, as 
governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the E. I. Company, 
Sbaistab was married to a daughter of Trij Sbabnawaz Khan (Ko. 256), sou of'Abdur- 
rabim KliaiiKbanan, by whom ho bad however no children. He died at A'grab in 
]105, the 38tb year of Aurangzib’s reign. His eldest son, Abu Talib/ bad died before 
liim. His second son was Abul li'atb Kban. Cue of bis daughters was married to 
Ruhullab (I.), and another to Ziiltaqar Kban Ku 9 rat-jaiig. 

A^^af Khan’s second son, Babmanyar, was in the 20tb year of Sbabj. a commander 
of 2000, 200 horse (F ddkhdhi,, II., 728), 

Gbias Beg’s third son is Ibrahim Kban Eatb-jang, who was governor of Bibar 
(p. 480, note) and Bengal. He was killed near bis sou’s tomb during Sbabj ahan’s 
rebellion. His son bad died young, and was buried near Rajmaball, on the banks 
of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). Ibrahim Kban was married to Haji Hiir Par war 
Kbanum, Kiir Jabaii’s maternal aunt {khdlali). She lived up to the middle of'’ 
Auraiigzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalali as dltanighd. 

An Ahmad Beg Kban is mentioned in the histories as the son of Kur Jabdn’s 
brother.® He was with Ibrabini Patli-jang in Bengal, and retreated after bis death to 
Dhaka, where be handed over to Sbabjaban 500 elephants and 45 lacs of rupees 
(Tuzuk, p. 384). On Sbabj. ’s accession, be received a high man^ab, was made governor 
of T’bat’bab and Siwistan, and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and 
received as jagir the Pargaiiabs of Jais and Ametbi, where be died. In the 20tb 
year of Sbabj., be was a commander of 2000, 1500 horse {Fddishdhn.t II,, 727). 

A sister of Kur Jaban, Manijab Begum, was mentioned on p. 499. 

A fourth sister, Kbadijab Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a nobleman of 
Jahangir’s court. 

The Ibllowing tree will be found serviceable — 


^ Also called Muhammad Talib/ Vide ® It seems therefore that be was the 

Padisbabn., II., 248. son of Muhammad Sharif. 
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1. Kliwajah Slianf...2. Khwajali Mirzd Alimad.,.3. Kliwajagi Khwajali 

I Miirza Amin i Hazi K-Iiwaitili Siiapiii*, 

C^TTTTT’^ ^ (author of tlie 

1* AgluiMubam- 2. Mirza Ghids JBLaft Iqlim). 
mad Tdbir, Bog I’timad- 
JFqglu uddaulab. 

{d, 1031.) 


— ^ 


1. Muhammad Sharif 
(executed) 

1 

Ahmad Beg Khan. 

2. Mirza Abul 
Hasan A^af 
Khan (lY.) 

(d. 1051.) 

1 

3. 4. Two 
daughters 
Manijab and 
Kbadijab. 

4. Niir Jaban 
(wife of 
Jahangir, 

(d. 1055). 

5. Tbnibim 
Kbiiii Eatb- 
jang (left 
no cbiidren). 

1. Mirza Abii Talib 
Bbaistab Khan 
(d, 1105.) 

1. Abii lYdib. 

2. Abul Fatb Ivban. 

2, Babmanyar. 

3. A son. 

4. ]\tunitaz 
Mali all, 
wife of 
Sluib Ja- 
biin (died 
1040). 

5. 6. Two 
daughters. 


320. Khwa^jah Ashraf, son of laiwdjali ’Abdul Bari. 

One MS. ba^ S7iapaf£oY Ashraf. Vide 310. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

■ 322, Ibra'hi'in Quli', son of Isma’il Quli Xhdn (No. 40). 

XXL Co'jmmnden of Two Ilimdrecl and Fiflij, 

323. Abul Bath, son of Muzailar, the Miighul. 

^ 324:. Beg Muhammad Toqbai. 

He served in tbe end of the 28tb year in Gujrat, and was present in (be liglit 
near Maisaiiali, S. E. of Patan, in wliicli Bber Kbdn Eiilddl was defeated, and also 
against Muzalfar of Gujrat {Akharn,, HI., 423). 

Begardiiig Toqhdi, vide No. 129. 

326. Ima'm Quip Shighali. 

Tbe Akbaruannili (III., 028) mentions an Imam Qub, wbo, in tbo 37th year, 
served under Sultan Murad in Mdlwab, 

The meaning of ShighdJi is unclear to me. A j^Iuliammad Qiill Sbigbali played 
a part in Badakbsban bistory {Akham., III., 132, 2X9). 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haidar JMiihammadlOian AkhtahBegi (No.66), 
A pafdar Kluin served, in tbe 2lKt year, against Daiidd of Biindi (p. 410), 

327. Khwa^jah Sulaima'n of Bhiraz. 

He bas been mentioned on pp. 350, 457. 

328. Barkhurda'r [Mirza Khan ’Aiam], son of ’Abdurrahman Daklai 

^ (No, 186). 

Mirzd Barkburdar was in tbe 40tb year of Akbar^s reign a commander of 250. 
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Hls father (No. 186) had been killed in a figlit with the rehel Dalpat.^ Thi^ Bihar 
Zainmdar was afterwards caught and kept in prison till the 44t]i year, when, on the 
payment of a heavy pesltlcasli^ he was allowed to return to his home. Bat B. wislied 
to avenge the death of his father, and lay in amhush for Balpat, who, however, 
managed to escape. Akbar was so aiinojmd at this breach of peace, tliat he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat ; hut at the intercession of several countries, B. was 
iniprisoned. 

AvS Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,^ and made him 
QiUJihegi, or superintendent of the aviary. In the fourth year (beginning of 1018), 
B. received the title of Khan "Alam (Tuzuk, x>- 74). Two years later, in 1020, Shall 
’Abbas of Persia sent Y adgar ’All Sultan Talish as ambassador to A'grah, and B. 
was selected to accompany him on Ms return to Persia. The suite consisted of about 
twelve hundred men, and was a,ccording to the testimony of the 'Alamdrd i Slkcmdan 
tlu: most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In consequence of a long 
delay at Harat andQum, caused by the absence of the Shah in Azarbaijan on an expedi- 
tion against the Turks, nearly one half of the suite were sent back. In 1027, the Shah 
returned to Qazwin, and received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other 
animals, wliicli B, had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B, met the emperor at Kahinur on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased, that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping apartment, 
and made him a coniinaiider of 5000, 3000 horse. 

The autlior of the Padishahndmah (I., 427), however, remarks that B. did not 
possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he has not stated his reasons or 
the source of his information. 

On Sliahjiiluiu’s accession, B. was made a commander of GOOO, 5000 horse, 
received a flag said a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, vice M. Rustam 
C’afawi. But as he was given to kohidr (opium and hemp), he neglected his duties, 
and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. In the fifth year (end of 1041), 
W'hen Sliahj. returned from Burhaupur to Agrah, B. was pensioned off, as he was old 


^ Dalpat is called in the Ak])arnrimah 
tyjainiaki^ox which the MSB.liave 
various readings, as &c. 

Tinder Slidhjahan, Dalpat’s successor was 
KaJaliPratab, w]k> i]i tlie 1st year received 
a nuiu^ab of 1.500, lOUO horse {F ddisJidhn, 
L, 221). Prom the same work ^ve see 
tluit the residence of the Ujjainiah Rajalis 
was Bliojpur, west of Arab and north of 
Baluinsram (Sasseram), a parganah in 
Birk/ir .Uolitas, Bihar. Pratab rebelled 
in lh(‘ loth year of Slia-hjalnui’s reign, 
when ’Abdullah Khan Firilz-jang besieged 
and conquered Bhojpiir (8th Z1 Hajjah, 
1016). Pratab surrendered, and was at 
Bhabj.’s order e.xocuie(l. His wife was 
forcibly converted, and married to ’Ab- 
duliah's grandson. The particulars of 


this conquest will he found in the 
Padishuhnamah (I., b., pp. 271 to 274). 

The ^ maps shew a small place of the 
name of Pratab near Bhojpur. 

It is said that the Bhqjpiir Rajahs call 
themselves Ujjahikf 'hs^ because they claim 
descent from the ancient Raiahs of Ujifiin 
in Malwah. 

Ill ^tlie 17 til year of Sluilijaluin, 
Dharnidhar Ujjainiah is mentioried to 
have several in the sceond expedition 
against Palamau ; Journal, As. iSoc., 
Bengal, for 1871, No. II, p. 123. 

® If“ w’'e can trust the Lucknow edition 
of the Akbarnamah, B. could not liave 
been imprisoned for a long time; for in 
the end of the 44th year of Akhar’s reign, 
he served again at court {Akham., III., 
825J. 




. m. ‘ \ '' ‘ ' "■ ' I*"'', i i! . " 




and given to opium, and received an annual pension of one lac of rupees {FddisMJm.^ 
L, 426). He died a natural death at Agrah. He had no children,. 

B. is not to he confounded with Khwajah Earkhurdar, a brother of ’Abdullah 
Khan Bu'uz-jang. 

B. ’s brother Mirza ’Abdussxibhan (Ko. 349) was Faujdar of Ilahabad. He was 
then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight wdth the A'fndis (Tuzuk, 
beginning of tbe 11th year, p. 158). 

’Abdussnbhan’s son, Sherzad Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last fight with 
Khan Jahan Lodi at Sehondah (p. 505). Fddiskdim., I., 349. 

829. Mi'r Ma’su'm of Bliakkar. 

Mir Ma’^um belongs to a family of Tirmizi Sayyids, who two or three generations 
before him had left Tirmiz in Bukhara, and settled at Qandahar, where his ancestors 
were mutawalUs (trustees) of the shrine of Baba Sher Qalandar. 

His father, Mir Sayyid ^afai, settled in Bhakkar, and received favors from Sultan 
Mahmud {p. 3C2). He was related by marriage to the Sayyids of in 

Siwistan. Mir Ma’^iim and his two brothers were horn at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad of Kingu, 
S. W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his learning. But poverty 
compelled him to leave forGujrat, where Shaikh Is-hiiq i Faruqi of Bhakkar introduced 
him to Khwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat. Kizam was just 
engaged in writing his historical work, entitled ‘ Tabaqat i Akbari/ and soon became 
the friend of M, M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also introduced 
to Shih^h Khfin (Ko. 26), the governor of the province, and was at last recommended 
‘‘ to Akbar for a man^ab. In the 40th year, ho was a commander of 250. Akbar 
became very fond of him, and sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Iran, where he was 
received with distinction by Shah ’Abbas. 

On his return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to Bhakkar, where 
he died. It is said that ho reached under Akbar a command of 1000. 

From the Akbarnamah (HI., 416, 423, 546) and Bird s History of Gujrat (p. 426) 
, ,we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, was present in the 
fight of Maisanah, and in the final expedition against Muzafiar in Kachh. 

M. M, is welhknown as poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of NdmL He composed a Diwan, a Masnawi entitled Ma dan-ulafkdr in the 
metre of Nizami’s Makhzan, the Tarikh i Sindh, dedicated to his son, and a short 
medical work called Mufnddt i Ma'gmni. The author of the Ri^dziislishdard says 
that he composed a Khamsah (p, 491 ), and the Tazkirah by Taqi {vide under No. 352) 
says the same, vn, one masnawi corresponding to the Makhzan, the Husn o Id'dz to the 
Yusuf Zalikliu, the Fan Qilrat tothe LailiMajnim, and two others in mutation of the 
Baft Paikar and Sikandarnamah, Baduoni (died 1004) only alludes to the * Hiisn o 
Naz,’ though he gives no title (HI., 306). 

M, M, was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, andtlieRiyaznsh- 
shu'ara says that on his travels he was always accompanied by sculptors. From India 
to Isfahan and Tabriz, where he was presented to Sb ah ’Abbas, there are numerous 
mosques and public buildings, which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus 
the inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agrah, on the Jami’ Mosexue of Fatlipiir 
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Sikri, ill I*orfc Mandii {vide p. 372, and Tuzuk, p, 189) are all by him, Sayyid 
Abmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (DIbajah, p. 4, note) gives in full the ioseription 
which he wrote on the side of the entrance to Salim i Chivshtf's shrine at Fathpiir 
Sikri, the last words of which are — Said and written hy Mii^hammad Ma’gim 
'poetically styled Ndmi, son of Sayyid ^afdi of Tlrniiz^ horn at Bliahhar, descended 
from Sayyid Slier Clalandar, son of Bdbd Hasan Ahddlf lelio was horn at Sahztodr 
and settled at Qamlahdr. Dowson, in his edition of Elliot s Historians, mipnlions 
Ivirnian as the residence of Sayyid ^afaf, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from 
the Tarikh i Sindh regarding the saint Baba Hasan Abdal, who lived under jMirza 
Shahrukh, son of Timur. The town of Hasan Ahddl in the Panjab, east of Atak, 
is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Suk’har opposite to Bhakkar, 
and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which hows round Bhakkar he built a 
dome, to which he gave the name of Satiasur ‘‘It is one of the wonders 

of the world, and its Tdrikli is contained in the word>s water-doine, which 

gives 1007, A.H, 

He was a pious man, and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents to all the 
people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he discontinued Ms 
presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed {miilaazzi). It is especially 
mentioned of him that on his j%ir lands he laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest sou, for whose instruction he wrote the Tarikh i Sindh, was Mir Buzdrg, 
He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusrau’s rebellion was suppressed, 
but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir asked him why he had his armour 
on. “ My father,” replied he, “ advised me to dress in full armour when on guard,” 
and as the ChauMnawis, or guard ivi-iter, proved that he had been on guard that day, 
he was let off. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have loft Mir Buzurg in possession 
of his father's property. He was for a long time Bakhshl of Qaiidaliar, hut he was 
haughty and could never agree with the fluhahdars. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs 
of Rupees which he had inherited from his father. His contingent was numerous and 
well mounted. He subsequently served in the Bak’hin ; hut as his jagir did not 
cover his expenses, he resigned and retired to Bhakkar, contenting himself with the 
landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of his children 
settled in Multan. 

830, Hhwa'jali Malik Ali% Mir Shah. 

His title of Mir Shah implies that he was in charge of the illuminations and the 
games and animal fights held at night (p. 222). 

331. RaT ita'm Da's DPwa'a. Vide No. 238. 

332. Sha'ii Muhammad, son of Sa’id Kh^n, the GrakTchar. 

For his relations mde under No. 247. 

333. RahPm QulP, son of Khdn Jahan (No. 24). 

334* Sher Beg, Yasawulbashi 

Haxam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akharnamah (III., 623)^ 
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Commanders of Um IIundrecL 
QSB. Iftikha'r Beg, son of Bayazid Beg (No. 299), 

He was alive in tlie end of 1007 A. H. {Akharn., III., 804), 

336. Prata'b Singh, son of Eajah Bliagwan Das (No. 27). 

Ho was mentioned on p. 447, under No. 160. 

337. Husain Hha^n Qazwi'ni'. J^ide No. 281. 

SdlS. Ya'dga'r Husain, son of Qabiil KUn (No. 1 37). 

He was mentioned on p, 437. In tlie 31st year, he served under Qasim Khan in 
Kashmir. The Yiidg/ir Husain mentioned in the Tuzuk (p. 146) may he the same. 
He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir’s reign, to a command of 700, 500 
horse, for his services in the Dak’hin. Vide also Padishahuamah I., b., p. 323, 1. 2 
from below. 

He is not to he confounded with Khwajah Yadgar, a brother of ’Abdullah Khan 
Eiriiz-jang, 

339. Ka'mra'n Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Path Khan, the 
younger son of Amin Khan Ghorf, and Muzaffar, and in the 36fch year, against 
Muzaffar and the Jam. Akharn., III., 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Kha'n Turkman. 

.341. Niza'muddPn Ahmad, son of Shall Muhammad Khun (No. 9o). 

^ ^ He is not to he coiifoundod with the author of the Tabaqat . 

342. Sakat Singh* son of Eajah Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 256. 

343. Hma^dul Mulk. 

The Akbarnamah mentions a Qazi ’Imad ul Mulk, who in the end of 984 (21st 
year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. SharPf i SarmadP. 

t Ho was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign, 

. % 345. Qara'BahrP, son of Qarataq. 

•V Qarataq, whose name in the Akbarnamah is spelled Qardtdq^ was killed by 
Gajpatt in tbe same fight in which Parhang Khan, son of Parhat Khan (No. 145), was 
slain (p. 441), 

346. Ta'fca'r Beg, son of ’Ali Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

347. Khwa'jah Muhibb ^AlP of Khawaf. 

Vide p. 445, note. 

348. HakPm [Jalaluddin] Muzaffar of Ardistan. 

Ardistan is a Persian town which lies between Kashan and Isfahan. He was 
at first a doctor at the court of Shah Talimasp, and emigrated when young to India, 
where he was looked ujKm as a very experienced doctor, though his theoretical reading 
is said to have been limited. Baddoni (III, 169J and the Tuzuk (p. 59) praise the 
- fority of Ms character ^nd walk of life. 

; . ^ served in 988 {26th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 

, , ,^ , year 'with Mirz4 ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) to coiut, and served subsequently under 

^ Ill, 283, 418, 620. Under JaliangU, lie was 
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made a commander of 3000, 1000 horse p. 37). The emperor was fond of 

him, as lie had been with him in. Ilahabad, when as prince he had rebelled against 
Akbar. The news of the Hakims death reached J. on the 22nd Juiuiida I, 1016 „ 
For about twenty years before his death, he had suffered from qarJiah i shush , or 
disease of the lungs, but his uniform mode of living (yahtauH) prolonged his life* 
His cheeks and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. ^ 

34:9. ’Abdussublia'n, son of ’Abdurrahman Diildai (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328, p. 614. 

350. Qa^'sim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Saltan Murad in Malwah, and died on the 23rd 
Aban, (end of) 1007; vide Akbarn., III., 628, 803. Vide below under the learned 
men of Akbar ’s reign. 0 

35H ShariT [Amir ul Umard], son of Khwaj ah ’ Ahdiiccamad (No. 266). 
Muhammad Sharh was the school companion of Prince Salim, who was much 
attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahabad in rebellion against 
Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him ; but he only widened the breach between 
the prince and his father, and gained such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the 
rash promise to give him half the kingdom, should he obtain the throne. When a 
reconciliation had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his life, 
and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to starvation, when 
he heard of Akbar s death. He went at once to court, and Jahangir, true to his 
XU’omise, made him Amir ul TJmara, Yakil, entrusted him with the great seal {uz%th) 
and allowed him’ to select his jagir lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, ‘He 
is at once my brother, my friend, my son, my companion. When he came back, I 
felt as if I had received new life. I am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
liigh to reward him for bis excellent qualities, though I can do no more than make 
him Amir ul Umara and a commander of 6000. My father never did more.* 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from India ; but 
the Khan i A’zam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise a step. Though Sh.'*s 
position at court was higher than that of Mirza ’Aziz, the latter treated him 
contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. recommended the emperor to kill ’Aziz for 
the part he had played in Khusrau’s rebellion. But ’Aziz was pardoned, and 
advised to make it up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan i A’zam 
did so, and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to him, 
in the blandest way, “ I say, Nawab, yon do not seem to be my friend. Now your 
father ’Abdug^amad, the Mulldi was much attached to me. He was the man that 
jiainted the very walls of the room we sit in.” Khan Jahan(p, 503) and Mahabat 
Khan could not stand this insolent remark, .and left the hail; and when Jahangir 
heard of it, he said to Sh., “ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue ; hut don’t fall out 
with him.” 

Ill the second year, Sh, accompanied the emperor on his tour to Kabul, but fell 
so ill, that he had to be left in Labor, A9af Khan (No. 98, p. 412) being appointed 
to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent to the Dak’hin, but was soon 
afterwards called to court, as he could not agree with the KbanKlianau (No. 29). 


It is said that illness deprived him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on 
the point of mating him retire, when Khdn Jahdn interceded on his behall'. He was 
again sent to the Dak’hin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known as a poet, 
and composed a Diwdn. His taklialluq is Fdrisi (Badaoni, III., 310). 

Sh.’s eldest son, Shahhaz Khan, died when young. A Sardi near Lak’hnau, about 
a kos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirza Gul and Mirzd Jarullah, used to play with Jahangir 
'at chess and nard ; but this ceased at the death of their father. M. Jarullah was 
mari'ied to Migri Begum, a daughter of Apaf Khan (Ko. 98) ; but from a certain 
aversion, the mawiage was never consummated. At Apaf’s death, Jahangir made 
him divorce his wife, and married her to Mirza Lashkai-i (Ho, 875), son of Mirzd 
Yusuf Khan (p. 817). 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to KaM, where they died. 

362. Taqiya' of Shustar. 

Taqiyd is the I'raui form for TaqL The Tabaqdt calls him Taqi Muhammad. 
Badaoni (HI., J06) has d.(xqiuddi7i^ and says that he was a good poet and a 
•well educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a prose version of the Shdlmdtmh. 
He is represented as a ‘murid,’ or disciple of Akbar’s Divine Paith. 

He was still alive in the 8rd yeai- of Jahangir’s reign (1017), when he received 
, /or his attainments the title of Muarnhh Khdn (Tuzuk, p. 69, where in Sayyid 
Ahmad’s edition we have to read ShnsMm'i for the meaningless ShamsIieH). 

Taqiyd is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiyd of Balbdn (a 
village near Iplahan), who, according to the ul ’Alam cameln the beginning 

of Jahangir’s reign to India. He is the author of the rare Tazhirah, or Lives of 
Poets, entitled ’Arq/’di o 'Aragdt, and of the Dictionary entitled Surmalt i Sulmitdm, 
which the lexicographer Muhammad Husain used for his BarUdn i Qdti: 

363 . Khwa jah. Abdussamad of Kdshau. 

354. Haki'm Lutfullah, son of MuUa ’Abdurrazz'aq of Gilan. 

Ho is the brother of Hos. 112 and 205, and arrived in India after his brothers. 

' Badaoni (III., 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

865. Sber Afkan ■) vei -jiTri ' 

856. Ama'nnUali i ^8, P- 350). 

Amdnulkh died in the 45th year of Akbar s reign at Burhanpur. “ He was an. 
excellent young man, but Ml a victim to the vice of the ago, and died from excessive 
wine-drinking.” Akbayndmah^ III., 835. 

* III 

369. Wali' Beg, son of Pdyandali Kliiiii (No. 68). 

Ho served under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of Kaslnnir, 

360. Beg MuKammad IJigliux’. 

|6i; Mi-'r KWn Yasiwol. 

■ rw 2) iad left Patau for 

Muzalfar of Gujrat had fled from Shor 
Khan Puladl, and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; vid& p. 386. Akhar, therefore. 
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sent Mfr Khan the Yasawul and Farid the Qarawnl, and nftenvards Ibiil Qawiin 
Namakin (Ko. 199) and Karaiii ’All in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far, 
when he found the diaiT and sdihdn (p. 50) which Muzaffar had dropped, and soon 
after captured Muzaffar himself in a field. Mir Khan took him to Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Kiia^n, son of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abul Hasan, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mfr ’Adi (No* 
140). 

364. Sayyid ’Abdul Wa'Md^ son of the Mu* ’Adi’s brother. 

365. Kh.wa(jali Beg Mi'rsa', son of Ma’pum Beg. 

366. Sakra', brother of Bana Pratab. 

Sakra is the son of Eaiui Udai Singh, son of Band Sanka {died 934, A. H.). 
When his brother Pratab, also called Band Kika, was attacked by Akhar (p. 413, 
note 2), he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200, 

In tlie 1st year of Jahangir's reign, he got a present of 12000 Bupees, and joined 
the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Band Amrd, Pratab s successor. In the 
end of the same year, he served against Balpat (p. 359), and was in the 2nd year made 
a commander of 2600, 1000 horse. He received, in the 11th year, a man 9 ab of 
3000, 2000 horse. 

The Akbarnaraah mentions another son of TJdai Singls, of the name of Sakai 
Singh, who in the 12th yenr of Akbar s reign was at court. Tbe emperor bad just 
returned from tbe last war ivitii Khan Zamdn, when he heard that Udai Singh had 
assisted the rebellious Mirzas. He therefore resolved to punish the Band, and on a 
hunting tour in Parganah Bari told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a 
hope that he would accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him 
of Akhar s intentions. This determined the emperor to cany out his plan without delay. 
Udaipur was invaded, and Clutor surrendered. 

367* Ska'di' Be Uzbak ) ^ 

368 . Be ITzbak j 

They have been mentioned above on p. 455, Prom the Akharnamah (III., 628) 
we see that Nazar Be received a jagir in Handiah, where he rebelled and .perished 
( 36th year). 

369. YWna'’n Beg, brother of Murad KMn (No. 54), 

Some MSS. have Mivzd Khan for Miirdd Khdn. 

370. Skaikk KabPr^ i ChisktP [Sbuja’at Kliau, Eustam i Zaman].® 

The Madsir calls him “ an inhabitant of Man.” He was a relation of Islam 

Khan (p. 493) i Chishti, and received the title of Shuja at Khan from Prince Salim, 
who on his accession made him a commander of 1000 (Tuzuk, p. 12). He served 
under Khan Jahaii (p. 503) in the Dak ’bin as liard^cal, an office which the Sayyids 


^ He is not to he confounded with 
another Shaikh KaHr, who in the 25th 
year served in Bengal at the outbreak of 
the military revolt ; in the 26th year, in 
Kabul; and in the 32nd year against the 
Tarilds under Matlah Khan (No. 83). He 
died in the 36th year, in the war with, the 


Jam and Muzaffar of Gujrat {Akharn., 
III., 283, 408, 541, 621, where the 
Lucknow edition calls him the son of 
Mnkammal Khan. 

^ Khafi Khan calls him wrongly (I, 
273) Shuja Khan and Miistam Khan* 



of Barlia claimed as liereditary in their clan. Afterwards, he went to Bengal, and 
commanded the imperialists in the last war with ’Usman. During the fight, he 
wounded ’U.’s elephant, when the Afghan chief received a bullet, of which he died the 
night after the battle. The day being lost, Wall Khan, ’Usman’s brother, and 
Mamrez Khan, ’Usman’s son, retreated to a fort with the dead body of their relation, 
and being hotly pursued by Shaikh Kahir, they submitted with their families, and 
received his promise of protection. The 49 elephants which they surrendered, were 
taken by Sh, K. to Islam Khan in Jahangirnagar (Dhaka), 6th ^afar, 1021. Tmmk, 


Jahangir gave him for his bravery the title of Umktm i Zetmtm. The Ifadsir says' 
that Islam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection which Sh. K, had given 
the Afghans, and sent them prisoners to court. On the road, they were executed by 
’Abdullah Khan at the emperor’s orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left 
Bengal. While on the way, he received an appointment as governor of Bihar*, At his 
entry in Patna, he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly came 
up against his, Sh. K. jumped down, and broke his neck. 

Tlie Tuzuk ttdls tlie story dilferently, and saj's that Islam Khan appointed Sh. K. 
to Orisa, and that on his wa}^ to that province the accident took place. Nothing is 
said about Usman’s relations. 


Note on ilie dealh of ’Usman Lohdni, 

There are few events in Indian history so confused as the details attending the 
death of ’Usman. Khwajah ’Usman, according to the llalclizan i Afghani, was the 
second son of Miyan Tsa Khan Lohani, who after the death of Qirtlu Khan was the 
leader of the Afghans in Orisa and Southern Bengal. Qutlii left three sons — Na^ih 
Sh4h, Lodi Khan, Jamal Khan. T'sa Khan left iive sons, Khwajah Sulaiman, 
’Usmdn, Wall, Ibrahim. Stewart makes ’Usman a son of Qutlu (History of Bengal, 
p. 133), Sulaiman * reigned’ for a short time. He killed in a fight with the 
imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Elijah Man Singh {vide p. 485, No. 244), held lands 
near tlie Brahmaputra, and subjected the Eajahs of the adjacent countries. ’Usman 
succeeded him, and received from Man Singh lands in Orisa and Satganw, and later in 
Eastern Bengal, with a revenue of 5 to 0 lacs annum. His residence is described to 
have been the Koliutdn i Dhdhd, or ‘ hills of Dlnika (Tiparah 1^), the vlldyat I Dlidhd, 
or District of Dhaka, and Dhakii itself. The fight with Usnnin took place on Sunday, 
9th Muharrarn, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612/ at a distance of 100 Xrc,? from Dhakti., My 
MS. of the Makhzan calls the place of the battle Nek Ujgdl.^ Stewart (p. 131) places 
Ure battle ** on the hanks of the Suharnrikha river” in Orisii, which is impossible, as 
Shnja’at Klnin arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Cafar, or 26 clays after the battle. 
According to the Tuzuk, Islam Khan was in Dh/ika, when the light took place, and 
Wall Kiuiir submitted to Bhuja ’at, who had been strengthened by a corps under 


■ Aecoi’ding to Prinsep’s Useful Tables, ® There are several Ujyals mentioned 
j 9Lii. Mulnirvam was a Monday, not a below among the Parganahs of Birkar 
nda}-, Tuzuk, p, 102. Mahmudabacl (Bosnah) and Birkar Baziiha 

(Mymensing-Bogra). 


’Abdnssalam, son of Mii’azzam Klian (No. 260) ; but tbe Maklizan sajs that Islam 
besieged Wall in tbe Maballs where 'Usmdn used to live, between the battle-field and 
Dhaka, and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, was sent 
to court, with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from ’Usman, received a title, 
a jagir, and was made a commander of 1000, after which he lived comfortably. 
According to the Ifadsir, as said above, he was murdered before he came to court. 
The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hosliang, Islam Khan’s 
son ; hut the^Tuzmk, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the Mugs which he brought 
wdth him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 

The Makhzan also says that ’Usman, after receiving his wound at the time when 
the battle was nearly decided in his favor, was carried off by Wall in a litter, and 
buried on the road. When Shuja’at came up to the place where he had heeu buried, 
he had ’Usman’s corpse taken out, cut off* the head, and sent it to court. 

’Usman is said to have been so stout, that he was obliged to travel on an elephant. 
At his death, he was forty-two years of age, 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p. 488, note) has the following interesting passage : 
Bex (Jahangir) eodem tempore misit Tseziad ghanum CJdeeJi zaden (Shuja at Khan 
Shaikhzadah) ad Tzalanglianum (Islam Khan) qui Bengalae f raeerat^ tit iUnm in 
praefecttiram Odiae {Onm) mifteret. Sed Osmaticlianiis Pafatiensis, qui jam. aliquot 
minis regioneyn quae Odiam- et Daeck (between Orisa and Dhaka, e. the Sunderhan) 
interjaceti tenuerat et limites regni incursaverat, cum potent issimo exercitu admnit^ 
Baeck oppugnaturiis, Tzalanclianus atdem praeinisit adversiis ipsum ( Usman) 
Tzesiad clianmyi, wia cum 3£irza Iff^tager et JEtliaman cliano (Iftikhar Khan and 
Ihtimam Khan^) et aliis muUis OmerauvmSy cum reliquis copiis X. aut XV 
cosarimi intervallo sihbseqiiens, uf suis lahoranfibus sithsldeo esset. Orto dein 
certamim inter utrimique exeroitmi, Efftager et MievicJc Zilaier (Mirak Jalair — 
not in the Tuzuk) tarn acy-'em hwpressionem fecenmt^ ut liostes loco moverent ; sed 
Osman inter Imec ferocissimum elepliantum hi illos eynislt, ita ut regii tnalssim 
cedere cogereyiticr, et Efftager caederetur ; Tzesiad gaumis aiitem et ipse elejohanto 
insidenSi utimpetumferocientis helhme decUnaret, se e suo dejeclt, et crus prefregit, tia, 
%it aegre a suis e eeidamine suhduceretur, et regii qmssim fug am capescerent ; acUmique 
fuisset de regiis, nisi inopinaius casus proelmm restituisset ; miles qiiidem scmcius 
humi jacenSf casu Osmano, qui elepJianto rehebabm% ocidum gloho ivajecit, e quo 
milnere paulo post expiramt^ cujus morfe miiites illms ita fuerunt consternatij ut 
statirn de fiiga cogitarent, Eegii mro ordinihus sensini restitutls, eventum proelii 
Tzalancliano pefseripsere : qui hiduo post ad locum venit uhi pugnatum f iterate et 
Tzedsiaigam e mlnere defimcio^ magnis itinerihus fratrem (Wall Khan) et hiduam 
atqtie liheros Ostnanis asseciitus^ riws cepit, eosque cum elepliantls et omnibus thesauris 

defuncti, posiquam Baeck Bengalae metropolhn est reversus, misit ad regem Atmo 

(the year is left out). 


^ The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions Kishwar 
Khan (p. 497), Iftikhar Khan, Sayyid 
Adam Barba, Shaikh Achhe, brother’s son 
of Muqarrah Khan, Mii’tamid Khan, and, 
Ihtimam Khan, as under Shuja’at ’s com- 

GG 


mand. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 132, 
1. 4 from below has wrong Sayyid A zam), 
Iftikhar, and Shaikh Achhe were killed. 
Later, ’Abdussalarn, son of Mii’azzam 
30ifa(No,260}joined5aud pursued ’Usman. 
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De Laet says that Shuja’at Khan died from a fall from his elephant during the 
battle ; but the accident took place some time later* The Maasir says that he was on 
horseback, when Usman*s elephant, whom the Tuzaik calls Gajj^ati, and Stewart 
Buhhiah (?), knocked him over, but Sh. quickly disentangled himself, and stuck his 
dagger into the animars trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants. 

371. Mi'rza' Khwa'jali, son of Mirza Asadullali. Tide No. 116. 

372. Mfrza' ShariT, son of MirZfl ’ Ala-uddin. 

373. Bhukrallah [Zafar KJian], son of Zain Khan Kokali (No. 34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 346. On the death of his father, he was made a 

commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the end of Akbar s reign, the title 
of Zafar "Khan. , 

As his sister was married to Jahangir (p. 345, and p. 477, note 2), Z. Kh. was 
rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second year of his reign, left Lfihor 
for Kabul, he lialted at Manza’ Ahroi,^ near Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which 
complained of tlie insecurity of the district arising from the predatory habits of the 
K’hatar (p. 456, note 2) and Dilahzak tribes (p. 487, note), Zafar was appointed to 
Atak, vice Ahmad Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to 
Labor, keep their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the following 
year promoted to a man^ab of 2000, 1000 horse. In the 7th year, he was made a 
commander of 3000, 2000 horse, and governor of Bihar. In the 10th year, he was 
removed, went back to court, where he received an increase of 500 horse, and then 
served in Bangash. * Nothing else is known of him.' Madsh\ 

From the Tuznk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning of 1031, 
when Jahangir made his son Sa'adat a commander of 800, 400 horse. 

Ba^ddat Kluin. his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of Jahangir's 
reign a commander of 1500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after Shahjahan's accession, 
he was made a commander of 1500, 1000 horse, and was promoted up to the 25th year 
to a full command of 3000 horse. He again served in Kabul, and under Murad 
Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhsh^n, was made commandant of Tirmiz, and distinguished 
himself in repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhan Qiilf Khan, ruler of 
Bukhara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 29th year 
Faujdar of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second j^ear of Aurangzib's reign, he was killed by his son Sherullah. 
Mahabat Kluin, ^xibahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the murderer. 

874. MFr 'Abdul Mu'min, son of Mir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samarqandi was a learned man who came during Bairam's regency to A'grah, 
149. 

37S. Laslikarf, son of Mirzd Yiisiif Khan (No. 35). 

% : Vide above p. 374, and for his wife under No. 351. 


Ihe Madiit has ; the Tuznlct 

1>;48, I cannot find it on the 

mapli. ^ It ii desoribed as a green iat spot. 


TheK’hatars and Dilahzaksare estimated 
in the Tuznk at 7 to 8000 families. 
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of SMh. Beg Kolabi 


(No. 148). Vide 


He was killed 


376. A^gha' MuHa/ Qawini. Vide No. 278. 

377. Miihammad ’Ali^ of Jdm. 

J am is a place in Khurasan, famous for its Bdhd Shaikhz melons. It has given 
name to the two poets Pur Baha and the renowned Abdurrahman Jami. 

378. Mat’htira^ Da's, the K’hatri. 

379. Sat’lmra' Da's^ liis son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sultan Murad in Kabul, Akharn., 

HI, 333. 

380. Mi'rMura^d, brother 
No. 282. 

381. Kalla', the Kachhwahah, 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwi'sh, son of Shams i Bukhari. 

383. Junaid MuruL 

A Shaikh Junaid served under Shihab Khan (No, 26) in Gujrat. 
in the Khaibar catastrophe (Akharn., III., 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu' Is-ha'q, son of Mirza Rafihiddmi pafawL 

He was inentioned on p. 439.^ In the 36th year, he served against the Jam and 
MuzalFar of Gujrat. * 

His father Rafi’uddhi was a learned man of saintly habits, and died at A'grah in 
954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu’hniddin, author of a commentary to the 
Qorun, entitled Tafsir i Ala dni. 

385. Fath Kha'n, su]3erintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abulfazl describes, 
accordiiig to his custom, as a miracle. P. K. was in change of the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Path Khans of Alchar’s 
reign. Firsts there is Pattii Khan Afghan. Fattd is the same as Fatli. His title 
is Afasnad i \i'H, and his son was mentioned above, No. 306. Secondly^ Path Khan 
Pilban, -who when young was Akbar s elephant driver (filhdn). He was siihsequently 
made Amir, and according to my two MSS. of the Tahaqat, died in 990. But Badaoni 
{II, 353) mentions Path Khan Pilhan as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qtisim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; hut the Akbarnamah, in the corresponding 
passage (III., 612) calls him Failz Khan Mamad i 'A'U, Bowsoif s edition of Elliot’s 
Historians (I, 244, 260) mentions a Path Khan Bahadur. A Path Khan Tughluq 
was mentioned under No. 187, p. 465. 

386. MuqPm KbaA, son of SbujaAt Kban (No. 51). Vide jo, 371. 

He served in the siege of Asir, and in the 46th year in the Dak’hin. AMmni,, 

IIL, 825, 865. 

387. Dalab, son of H^jab Bir Bar (No. 85). 

The Akharnaniab (III., 865) calls him the eldest son of Rajah Bir Bar. Tide 
]>. 405, 

388. Yu'suf i KasbmPrP. Vide No. 228. 

389. Habi'Yasa'wiil. - ' ' 

Habi is an abbreviation of Kahih* 


: 'f;, ■■ 


390. Haidar Dost, brother of Qasim ’AH Khan (No. 187), 

391. Dost Muhammad^ son^of Baba Dost. 

392. Sba'hrukli Dantiiri. 

Dantiir, Dliantiir, or Dhantawar, is a district near tlie Kashmir^ frontier. The 
Tuziik (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantiir, during Akbar’s reign, was ruled over by 
Shahrukb, but now (in 1029, 14th year of Jahangir) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur 
w'as a commander of 200, 100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dak’hin. Ahham.^ III., 472. 

A 81icr Mjibliammad Diwdnah was mentioned ou p. 316. He had at first been 
in the service of Ivhwajah Mu azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. When Akhar, in 
the 10th year, was at Jaunpiu-, engaged with the rebellion of Khan Zaman, Sher 
Muhammad Dfwanah plundered several j>laces in Parganah Samanah, the faujdar of 
which was MullaNuruddm Tarkhan. The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muham- 
mad in Samanah. Sh. M. D. invited him and treacherously murdered him at the 
feast. Plundering several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called Dhaiiim in Samanah. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran against the 
trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was ca];)tured and executed, A. H. 973. 
Ahharn., II., 33*2. 

394. ’AlP QulP [Beg, Istajlu, Slier Afkan Khan]. 

He was the saf archie or table-attendant, of Ismail II, king of Persia, After his 
death, he went over Qandahar to India*, and met at Multan the KhanKhandn 
(No. 29), who was on his march to T’hat’hah. At his recommendation, he received 
a mangah, Dui'ing the war he rendered distinguished services. Soon after his arrival 
at court, Akhar married him to Mihrunnisa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of 
Mittk Ohias Tahrani (No. 319). Ghias’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim saw her, and 
fell in love with her, and Akhar, to avoid scandal, married her quickly to ’All Quli. 

’All Quit accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Eana, and received 
from him the title of Sher Afkan Khan. On his accession, he received Bardwan 
as iuyul. His hostile encounter with Shaikh Khuhu (No. 275) was related on p. 496. 
The Madsh^ says that when he went to meet the piibahdar, his mother put a 
helmet {dttbalgluth) on his head, and said, “ My son make his mother cry, before 
he makes your mother weep,” then kissed him, and let liim go. 

’Al£ Q.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihrunnisa, was later 
mairied to Prince Shahryar, Jahangir’s fifth son. 

Jahangir in theTuzuk expresses his joy at ’A. Q.’s death, and hopes that*' the 
blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell.” Khafi Khan (I., p. 267) mentions 
an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been related by Niir Jahan’s motlier. 
According to her, Sher Afkan was not killed by Quthuddiii’s men, hut, %vounded as 
he was, managed to get to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his 
wife, whom he did not wish to fallinto the emperor’s hands. But her mother would not 

F?f?e Cunningham’s ‘ Geography of 1 Dor Eiver, near Naushahrah. 

rlhd'la,* p. 131. It lies on the 1 
' * 
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let lilia enter, and told him to mind Ms wounds, especially as Mihriimiiwa had 
committed suicide by throwing; herself into a well, “Having heard the sad news, 
Slier Afkaii went to the heavenly mansions/* 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahnini Saqqa {vAcle below among 
the poets) ; the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four tigers which Niir 
Jahaii killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught {Tuzuk, p. 18d), and 'Niiv 
Jahan requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. She killed two with one ball each, 
and the other two with two bullets, without missing, for which the emperor gave her a 
present of one thousand Ashrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the 
moment — 

“Though Hur Jahan is a woman, she is in the array of men a zati i slier afkan’' 
L e, either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down {afkahi) tigers {slier). 

395. Sha'h. Muhammad, son of Masnad i ’AH. 

Vide Hos. 306 and 385. 

398. Sauwalda's Ja'don. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Pataii and Ahmadabad (p. 416, 
note), and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992, he was assaulted 
and dangerously wounded by some Bhati. Akbar visited him, as he was given up by 
the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness of three years. 

He was the sou of Kajah Gopal Jadon’s brother {vide No. 305), and Ahulfazl 
calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Ahhar^i., Ill,, 24, 333, 435. 

397. Khwa*jah2ahi'ruddPn, son of Shaikh Khaliiallah. 


He served in the 31st year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of 
Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dak’hin. 

His father is also called Shah Khalilullah. He served in the 10th year against 
Khan Zanuin, and under Munhm Khan in Bengal and Orisa, and died in 983 at 
Gaur of fever (p. 376). 

Pather and son are not to be confonnded with the more illustrious Mir 
Khalilullah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahirnddin, who in the 2nd year of Jahangir 
came as fugitives from Persia to Labor. The history of this noble family is given in 
the Madsir. 

398. Mi'r Abul Qa^sim of Nishapiir. 

399. Ha'ji' Mubammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad Kha''n, son of Tarson Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwa'jali Muqi'm, son of Khwajali Miraki. 

He served under ’Aziz Kokah in Bengal, and returned with him to court in the 
29th year. In 993, he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, together with Tahir 
Saiful Muliik (No. 201) in Port G’horag’hat by several Bengal rebels. In the end of 
the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made BahlishL Akbavii., III., 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., pp. 248, 251. 

402. Qa'dir Quli', foster brother of Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat. Akham., III., 621. . 
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403. WiWzBh.^ a slave of the emperor Hiimayun. 

Badaoni (III, 297) says that he ’vvas captured, when a child, by a soldier in one 
of the wars with India, and was taken to Humayiin, who brought him ' up with 
Miiza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar s brother. He played several musical instruments 
and composed poems. He came to India with Ghazi Khan i Badakhshi (Ho. 141). 

Badaoni also says that he was a Langa. 

404. Ta'j Kha'n K’hatriaii, Vide No. 172. 

405. 2;aiiinddi'n ’AIB. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against M. Muhammad 
Hakim. 

406. Mi'r Shari'f of Kolab. 

407. Palia'r Kha'ii, the Baldch. 

He served in the 21st year against Danda, son of Smjan Hada (Ho. 90), and 
afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, he was tiiyiMdr of Ghazipur, and 
hunted down Ma'^dm Khan Faraiikhiidi, after the latter had plundered Muhammadabad 
(p. 444). In the 28th year, he served in Gnjrat, and commanded the centre in the 
%lit at Maisanah, S. E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Euladi was defeated. Akharn,, 
III., 160, 355, 41G. 

Dr, Wilton Oldham, 0, S., states in his ‘ Memoir of the Ghazeepoor District’ (p. 80) 
that Eaujdar Pahar Khan is still remembered in Ghazipiir, and that his tank and 
tomb arc still objects of local interest. 

408. HeshW Da's, the Hat’hoi\ 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year), he served in Gnjrat, A daughter 
of his was married to Prince Salim (p. 310). Prom the Akbarnamah, III., 623, it 
appears that he is the son of Rai Bai Singh s brother (Ho. 44), and perished, in the 
36th year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid La'd Ba'rha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gnjrat, and in the 46th year, 
in the Dak ’bin. 

- 410. Nasi'r Main. 

Main or Mnnj, is the name of a subdivision of Eang’har Rajputs, chiefly 

inhahiting Sarliind and the Rabat Duab. “ The only himous man which this tribe 
has produced, is ’Isa Khan Main. He served under Bahadur Shah and Jahandar 
Shdh,” 3£adsir. 

411. Sa'ngaR, the Punwar. 

Qa'bil, son of ’ Atfq. 

of Orisa. 

Nn'ram, foster brother of MM Ibrahim, 

He served in the 31st year against the Afghans on ]\rount Teiib, and in 1000, 
under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa. Akharn,^ III., 632, 642. 

Mirza Ibrahim was Akbar s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 


412 . 

413 . 

414 . 

415 . 
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The above list of Grandees includes the names of such Mangabdars above 
the rank of commanders of Five hundred as were alive and dead in the 40th 
year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this hook was completed ; but the list of 
the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred only contains such as were 
alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank and are now alive, I shall 
merely give the number. There are at present 


mandcrs 

of 150 

63 

Do. 

of 

120 

1 

Do. 

of 100, or YuzhdsMs^ 

250 

Do. 

of 

80 

91 

Bo. 

of 

60 

204 

Bo. 

of 

50 

..... 16 

Bo. 

of 

40 

260 

Do. 

of 

30, or TarJcashhands^ 

39 

Bo. 

of 

20 

250 

Bo, 

of 

10 

224 


[Total, 1888 Man^abdars below the rank of a Oommandcr of 200.] 

Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mancabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians and, 
Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with commissions 
in the army, wliercb}" they obtain the object of their desires. A large number 
again, both of old and young servants, receive their discharge, and are rewarded 
by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants of land, that render them 
independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as ai’e still alive 
and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names of those who 
have been employed in the administration of the government, and thus confer 
upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vahih^ or prime-ministers, — ^ 

Bairto Khan (No. 10); Mnn’im Khan (No. 11) ; AtgahKlnm (No. 15); 
Bahadur Khan (No. 22); Khwajah Jahan (No. 110); KlianKhanan Mirza 
Khan (No. 29) ; Khan i A’zam Mirza Kokah (No. 21), 

The following have been Vazirs, or ministers of finances — 

Mir ’Aziznllah Turbati ; Khwajah Jalalnddin Mahmud^* of Khurasan 
(No. 65) ; Khwajah Mii’inuddm i Farankhiidi (No. 128) ; Khwajah ’Abdul 
Majid A 9 af Khan (No. 49) ; Vazir Khan (No. 41) ; Miizaffar Khan (No. 37) ; 
Bajali Todar Mali (No. 39); .Khwajah Shah Man^dr of Shiraz (No. 122) ; 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) ; Khwajah Slxamsuddin Khawafi (No. 159). 


^ AbuIfazFs list is neither complete, 
nor chronologically arranged. 


^ The MSS. and my text have wrong 
Mas'udf for Mahmud. 
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Tlie following liave been BakhsMs — 

, Khwajali JaMn (No. 110); Kbwajali Tahir of Sijht^n (No. Ill); 
Matilana Ilabi Bihzadi/ Maulana Davwisli Maliammad of Mashhad ; Maiihina 
’Ishc|ij^ Muqim of Khurasan (No. 401); Sultan Mahmud of Badaldishau ; 
Lashkar Khan (No, 90) ; Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) ; Eai Puruk’hotam; 
Shaikh Farid i Bukhari (No. 99) ; Qazi ’Ali of .Baghld ; Ja’far Beg Agaf 
Khan (No. 98) ; Khwajah Nizanmldin Ahmad;'* Khwajagi Fathullah (No. 258). 
The following have been ^.adn — 

Mir Fathullah ; Sluaikh Gadai, son of Shaikh Jamal i Kambu ; Khwajagi 
Muhammad Qalih, descendant in the third generation from Khwajali ’Abdullah 
Marwarid; Maulana ^Abdul Baq.! ; Shaikh ’Abdunuabi; Saltan Khwajah 
(No. 108) ; fhdr Jahan (No. 194). 


Conchidmg Note hj the Translator on Alibar'^s Mangahddrs* 

The principal facts which AbulfazFs list of Grandees discloses arc, first, 
that there were very few Hindustani Musulmans in the higher ranks of the 
army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, especially 
Persians and Afghans ; secondhj, that there was a very fair sprinkling of Hindu 
Amirs, as among the 415 Mau^abdars there are 51 Hindus. 

The Mangabdars who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have mostly 
been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abul Ma’ali ; Khwajali 
Mu’azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother ; Baba Khan Qaqshal ; Ma’ciim i 
Kabuli (p. 431, note) ; ’Arab BaliMur ; Jabari, tfec. But there are also 
several left out, as Kbizr Khw^jah (p. 365, note 2), Sultan Husain Jalair 
{vide under No. 64), Kamal Khan the Gak’kiiar {vide p. 456), Mir Gesii 
(p. 421), Naurang Khan, son of Qutbiuldiii Khan (p. 334), Mfrza Qiili 
(p. 385), Bajah Askaran (p. 458), and others, for whose omission it is difficult 
to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abulfazl’s list with tliat in the Tabaqat, or the careful lists of 
ShAhjahan’s grandees in the Pddish&nainah, 'ive observe that Abulfazl has 
only given the mmigab, but not the actual commands, which "would have shewn 
the strength of the contingents {taMndn), In other \vords, Abulfazl lias 
merely given the mti rank (p. 241). This will partly account for the discre- 
pancies in rank between his list and that by Nizamuddin in the Tabac^at, which 


^ Some MSS. have Ilal instead of 
SAi (m abbreviation for Habib). 
:'*i|tearding him vide Akbamamah, 
I'iOv j/He was 'of Ohaznt 


® The Historian. 

^ Vide pp. 270 to 274. Regarding 
Maulana Abdul Baqi., who was (fitdr in 
the fifth year, vide Akbarnamah, 1^1., 143, 






may advaEtageously be givea here. Nizam only gives mangabdars of Mgher 

rank, vvz. 

In the Talaq^dt^ 

1. KhaiiKlianan Bairto Klidn, 

2. Mirzi SMlirakli, 5000, 

S. Tartli J3eg Khun, 

4. Miiu’im Khan, 

5. Mirza Rustam, 5000, 

6. Mirza KlianKhauan, 

7. ’All Quli Khan Zaman, 

8. Adham Khan, 

9. Mirza Sharafuddin Husain, 

10. Shamsuddiii Muhammad Atgah Khan, ... 

11. Muhammad ’Aziz Kokultash, 5000,... ...... 

12. Khizr Khwajah,. 

13. Bahadur Khan, 5000 

14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atgah, 

15. Muhammad Quli Khan Baiias,"^' 

16. Khan Jahau, 5000, 

17. Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan, 5000, ......... 

18. Sa’id Khan, 5000, 

19. Pir Muhammad Khiin, 

20. Rajah Bihara Mall,*^’ 

21. Rajah Bhagwan Das, 5000, 

22. Man Singh, 5000, 

23. Khwajah ’Abdul Majid Khan, main- 

tained 20,000 horse, 

24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak,'^^' 

25. ’Abdullah I^han Uzbak, 

26. Qiya Khan Gung,*^ 

27. Ydsuf Muhammad Khan Kokah, 5000, .. 

28. Zain Khan Kokah, 5000, 

29. Shuja’at Khan, 5000,..., 

30. Shah Biidagh Khdn, 

31. Ibrahim Khan Uzbak, 4000, 

32. Tarson Muhammad Khan, 5000, 


In AhdfazPs list. 
No, 10. Mancab, 5000 
„ 7; 5000. 


^ According to MS. No. 87 of the the names are mostly traceable to Ak- 

Library of the As. Soc., Bengal, and my bar's hatred, which AbuUazi shared, of 

own MS. The occasional differences in the names ‘ Muhammad/ * Ahmad.* 

^ Mentioned in the Tahaqdt as belonging to the Umard i MbaVt Hhc great 
Amirs*, i. e., probably, the commanders of 5000. 




In the Tabaqdt, 

8:?. Tazir KMn, 6000, 

34. Muliammad Murad Klian,^ 

35. Ashraf Khati,*^^ 

36. MaMi Qasim Khan;"^' , ... 

37. MiiTaamiDad Qasim Khan, 

38 . Khwajah Sultan ’AH, 

39. Bajali Todar Mall, 4000, 

40. Mirza Yusuf Khan Eazawi, 4000, 

41. Mirza Quli Khan,’\.,. 

42. Mnzaffar Khan, 

43. Haidar Muhammad Khan, 2000, 

44. Shaham Khan Jalair, 2000, 

45. Isma’il Sultan Diildai, 

46. Muhammad Khan Jalair,^ 

47. Khani’A'lam, 3000,’ 

48. Quthnddin Muhammad Khan, maintained 

6000 horse, 

49. Muhibb ’AH Khan, 4000, 

■*50. Qulij Kluin, 4000, 

51. Muhammad padiq Khdn, 4000, 

52. Mirzd Jdiu Bog, 3000, 

53. IsmaHl QuH Khan, 3000,^ 

54. rtimdd Khdn Gujrati, 4000, .. 

55. Rajah Rdi Singh, of Bfkanir and Nagor, 4000, 

56. Sharif Muhammad Khan, 3000, 

57. Sh£di Fakhniddin, Naq-Abat Khan, 1000, ... 

58. Habib AH Khan, 

59. Shah Quli Mahram, 1000, 

60. Muhibb ’AH Khan Rahtasi, 4000,..., 

61. MuHnuddin Ahmad, 

62. rtimad Khan Khwajahsara, 

63. Hastam® Khan, ... ■ 

64. Kama! Khan, the Gakk’har, 5000,. 


Tahir Khan Mir Faraghat, 2000, 


In AhuJfazVs list. 

No. 41 ; 4000. 

„ 54; 3000. 

„ 74 ; 2000. 

„ 36; 4000. 

„ 40 ; 4000. 

„ 56 ; 3000. 

,, 39; 4000. 

„ 35; 4500. 
not in the Aiii ; vide p. 385. 
No. 37 ; 4000. 

„ 66; 2500. 

,, 97; 2000. 

„ 72 ; 2000. 
not in the Am. 

No. 58; 3000. 

„ 28; 5000. 

„ 107; 1000. 

„ 42; 4000. 

„ 43 ; 4000. 

„ 47; 3000. 

„ 46; 3500. 

„ 67; 2500. 

„ 44; 4000. 

„ 63; 3000. 

„ 88 ; 2000 . 

„ 133; 1000. 

„ 45; 3500. 
not in the Ain ; vide p. 422. 
No. 128; 1000. 

„ 119; 1000. 

„ 79; 2000. 

not in the Ain ; 'vkh pp. 456, 
486. 

No. 94; 2000. 



^ He got insane. Tahaqdt 
MS., lOOO. 


® The MSS. of the Tabaqat also have 
wrong Musimn Klimi, 


•^Mentioned in the as belonging to tbe Uinffrd i Ubdr, ‘tlio groat 

AJiurs, e., probably, the coramanders of 5000, ® 


r “■ : 
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In the Tdbagdt, In AhilfmVs lut 

66. Sayyid Hamid of Biildiava, 2000, No. 78 ; 2000. 

67. Sayyid Malimiid Khan, Barlia, 4000, ...... „ 75; 2000. 

68. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Barha, 3000, „ 91 ; 2000, 

69. Qara BahMiir Khaii,^ 4000, (?) „ 179 ; 700. 

70. Baqi Muhammad Khan Kokah, 4000, „ 60 ; 3000. 

71. Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adi, „ 140; 1000. 

72. MaVim Khan Earankhddi, 2000, „ 157 ; 1000. 

7eS. Naurang Khan, 4000, not in the Am ; vide p. 334. 

74. Shah Muhammad Khan Atgah, younger 

brother of Shamsuddin Atgah,® not in the Ain, 

75. Matlab Khan, 2000,* No. 83 ; 2000. 

76. Shaikh Ibrahim, 2000, „ 82; 2000. 

77. ’All Quli Khan, 2000, „ 124; 1000. 

78. Tolak Khan Quchhi, 2000, „ 158; 1000. 

79. Shah Beg Khan Kabuli, 3000, „ 57; 3000. 

80. Fattu Khan Afghan, 2000, notin the Ain; nde-g, 523. 

81. Hath Kh^in, Filban, 2000, not in the Am ; vide p. 523. 

82. Samanji Khan Mughul, 2000, No. 100 ; 1600. 

83. Babii Manldi, 1000, ,,202; 700. 

84. Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 2000, ,, 81 ; 2000. 

85. Shahbaz Khan Kambii, 2000,,... „ 80; 2000. 

86. Khwajah Jahan Khurasani, ,, 110; 1000. 

87. Majniin Khan Qaqshal, kept 5000 horse, ... ,, 50; 3000. 

88. Muhammad Qasiin Khan,® 3000, „ 40 ; 4000. 

89. Muzaffar Husain Mirza, 1000, ,, 180 ; 700, 

90. Eajah Jagannath, 3000, ,, 69; 2500, 

91. Bajah Askaran, 3000, not in the Ain ; vide p. 468. 

92. Bai Lonkaran, 2000, not in the Ain ; p. 494. 

93. Madhd Singh, “ brother of B. Man Singh,” 

2000, :.... No. 104; 1500. 

94. Saif Khan Kokah, ,, 38; 4000. 

95. Ghiasuddin ’AH Agaf Khan, ,, 126 ; 1000. 

96. Payandah Khan Mughul, 2000, ,, 68 ; 2500. 

97. Mubarak Khan, the Galdkhar, 1000, „ 171 ; 1000. 

98. Baz Bahadur Afghan, 2000, „ 120 ; 1000. 

99. Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?), not in the Ain. 

100. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2000, ,, 105; 1500. 

101. Bajah Kangar, 2000, notintlie Ain ; m/<? p. 436. 

^ MS., Bahadur Khan. | author of the Tahaqdt. 

^ This is probably a mistake of the j ® The same as No, 37 on p. 530. 
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In the Tahaqdt, 

102. Mubammad Husain Laskfear Klidn, kept 

2000 liorse, ; 

103. Husain Kliau Tulmyak, 2000, 

104. Jalal Khan, the Gakkliar, 1500, 

105. Sahd Khiiii, the Galvk^har, 1500, 


In AltdfiwVs list, 


106. Ftihar Khin, the Eunuch, 2000 

107- KbwijAh Tahir .Muhammad Tlt^ir Klian, ... 

108. Mot’ll K juh, 1500, 

109. Mihtnr Khan, KlF^ah Khrdl, 2000, 

110. fafdar Khlii, ECha^ah Khail, 2000," 

111. ] ahar Klian, Kl%ah Kliail, 2000, 

112. Earhat Khiu, Kha$?ah Khail, 2000, 

113 Kai Sal Darhari, 2000,.... 

114. liai Dorga, 1500," 

115. Mh-ak Khan Bahadur,® 2000, 

116. Shah Muhammad QaMti, 

117. Maqgdd ’AH Koi‘, 

118. Tkhld^ Khan, the Eunuch, 1000, 

119. Mihr’Ali Sildoz, 1500, ............. ......... 

120. Khudiwand Khan Dak’hini, 1500, 

121. Mir Murtaza Dak’hini, 1000, 

122. Hasan Khan, a Batani Afgluin, 1000, 

123. Nazar Bog, son of Sa’id, tho Gakk’har, 1000, 

124. Elijah GopM, 2000, 

125. Qiya Khan, 1000, 

126. Sayyid HishhuBarha, 2000.......... 

127. llazawi Khan, 2000, 

128. Edjah Bir Bal, 2000, 

129. Shaikh Farid i Bukhaw, 1500, 

130. Bijah Surjan, 2000, 

131. Ja’far Beg A^ai Khiin, 2000, 

132. Bajah Biipsi Bairagi, 1500, 

133. Fazil Khan, 1500, 

134. Sluh QuU Khan Naranji, 1000, 

135. Shaikh Muhammad Khan Bukhari, 2000,,., 

' 136. Da’l KMa BadakhshL 


® He died in the explosion of a mine 
before Chitor. 
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In the Talaqat. In Ahdfatlh lui,. 

137. Klianjar Beg Cliaglita,^ not in tlie itin. 

138. Maklictig Klian, 2500, No. 70 ; 2500. 

1 39 . Sam Klum Arlat, , , 216; 500, 

140. Mlrza Husain Klian, „ 149; 1000. 

141. Jagat Singh, 1500, ,,160; 1000. 

142. Mirza Najat Kluin, ,, 142; 1000. 

143. *Ali Dost Khan, 1000,® not in the Ain. 

144. Sultan Husain Khan, not in the Ain. 

145. Khwajah Shah Mansur Shirazi, . No. 122; lOOO. 

146. Salhn Khan, 1000, „ 132 ; 1000. 


147. Sayyid Chhajhd Barha, „ 221 ; 500. 

148. DarbarKhan, lOOO, „ 185; 700. 

149. Haji Mulianmiad Sfstani, 1000 (?) ,, 55; 3000. 

150. Muhammad Zainan,'* not in the Ain. 

151* Khurram Khan, 2000,'* not in the Am. 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbai, 1000,..., No. 129; 1000. 

153. Mujihid Khan, 1000,^ not in the Ain. 

154. Sultan Ibrahim Auhalii,® not in the A'ln. 

165. Sh^h Ghazi Khan Turkman, not in tlie Ain. 

166. Bheroyah, 1000, No. 168; 1000. 

157. Kakar ’AH Khan, 1000, „ 92 ; 2000. 

158. Naqfb Khan, 1000, „ 161 ; lOOO. 

159. Beg Niirin Khan, 1000,.. „ 212; 500. 

160. Qutlu Qadaiu Khan, 1000, ,, 123 ; 1000, 

161. Jalal Khan Qurchi, 1000, „ 213 ; 500. 

162. Shinral Khan Qurchi, 1000, „ 154 ; 1000. 

163. Mirzadah ’AH Khan, „ 152; 1000. 

164. Sayyid ’Abdullah Khan,. ... „ 189 ; 700. 


^ “ He belongs to the old Amirs of 
the present dynasty. lie was an accom- 
plisbed man, excelled in music, and 
composed poems. TJiere exists a well 
known Masnawi by him, dar hob i 
ah'hdrah, on the sulpect of dancing 
girls,” Tahaqdt, Vide Akbarnaman, 
IL, 82. ’ 

^ “Ho was a servant of Humayun, 
In Akbar s service he rose to a command 
of 1000, and died at Labor.” One MS. 
calls him ’AH Dost .Khan Ndr‘ang% the 
other has Bdyd)eg% an unusual title for 
the Mughul period. 

® “ Muhammad Zaman is the brother 
of Mirza Yiisuf Khan (No. 35), He 


belonged to the commanders of 1000, 
and was killed in Gadha.” Tahaqdt 
According to the Tahaqat, he was 
dead in lOOO, Vide Akharnamah, II., 
98, 108, 200, 284, 287. 

He is not to be confounded with Mirz^ 
Khurram (No. 177). 

^ Mujahid Khan was tlie son of Muca- 
Mb Khan, one of Hum%un s courtiers. 
He was killed at Konblialmir. Akharnd- 
mail. III., 140, 168. 

^ He was the khdl, or maternal uncle, 
of the author of the Tabaqdt, and dis- 
tmgm.shed himself in leading a successful 
expedition into Kamaon. 
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In the Tahaqdt, 

165. Mir Sharif i ^muli, 1000,.. 

166. Farrukh Khan, ' 

167. Dost Kh^n,^ a 

168. Ja’far Khan Turkimn, 1000, 

169. Bai Manohar, . . 

170. Shaikh ’Ahdiirrahim of LaFhnau, 

171. Mirza Abnl Muzaffar, 

172. Eaj Singh, son of Eaj ah Askar an, 

178. Eai Pair Das, 

174. Janish Bahadur, 

175. Muhammad Khan Niyazi, 

176. Earn Das Kachhwahah, 

177. Mir Ahul Qasim, 

178. Khwajah 'Abdul Hai, Mir 'Adi, 

179. Sliamsucldin Husain, son of A’zam Khan, 

180. Khwajali Shamsuddiii Khawafi, 

181. Mir Jamaluddin Husain Injii, 1000, .... 

182. Shaikh ’Abdullah Khan, son of Muhammad 

Ghaus, 1000, 

188. Sayyid Eaju Barha, 1000, 

184. Medni Eai Chauhan, 1000, .......... , . 

185. Mir Tahir Eazawi, brother of M. Yusuf Khan, 

186. Tash Beg Kabuli, 

187. Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 horse, . . . . 

188. Slier Khwajah, 

189. Muhammad Quit Turkman, 

190. Mirza 'Ali ’Alamshahi,^ 

191. Wazir Jamil, 

192. Eai Bhoj, 1000, 

198. Bakhtyar Beg Turkman, 

194. Mir padr Jahan, 

195. Hasan Beg Shaikh HTmari, 

196. Sliadimin, son of ’Aziz Kokah, 

197. Eujah Miikatman Bhadauriah, 

198. Baqi Safarchi, son of Tahir Khan Faraghafc, 


In Ahiljazlh U$t. 
No. 166 ; 1000. 

„ 2.82; 600. 
not in the Ain. 

No. 114 ; 1000. 

,, 265 ; 400. 

„ 197; 700. 

„ 240; 500. 

„ 174; 1000. 

„ 196 ; 700. 

„ 235; 500. 

„ 239 ; 500. 

„ 238 ; 600. 

„ 251 ; 500. 

„ 230; 500. 

„ 168; 1000. 

„ 159; 1000. 

„ 164; 1000. 


^ ^ One MB. calls his the other 

Ho belonged to the command- 
ers of 1000, and is now (A, H, 1001) 


® He is the brother of ’Alamsliah, 
a courageous man, skilful in the use of 
arms.” Tahaqdt. This remark is scarcely 
in harmony with the facts recorded on 
p, 482. 
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In the Tahaqdt, In AhdfazVs Usi» 

199. Fariddn Baiias, , - No. 227 ; 500. 

200. Bahadur Khan Qurdar, a Tarin Afghan, ... „ 269; 400. 

201. Shaikh Bayazid i Chishti, „ 260 ; 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abulfazl classes 
among the commanders of 400. Nizam, however, adds the following note to 
his own list — Let it be known that the title of Amir is given to all such 
as hold Man cabs from 500 upwards. None of those whom I have emimeratecl 
holds a less ranled"^ 

The Historian Badaoni has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints of 
Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the third 
volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal., With his 
usual animus he says (III. 1,) — “ I shall not give the names of the Amirs, as 
Nizam has given them in the end of his wmrk, and besides^ most of them have 
died without having obtained the ^pardon of God, 

I ham seen none that is faithfulin this generation ; 

If thou hnowest one, give him mg blessing T 
Of the Man^abdars wdiose names Abulfazl has not given, because the 
Am list refers to the period prior to the 40tli year of Akhar’s reign, tlie most 
famous are Mahabat Khdn, Khan Jahan Lodi (p. 503), and ^Abdullah Kh^n 
Krdz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign ; but the 
Butch traveller Be Laet, in his work on India (p. 151), has a valuable note on 
the numerical strength of Jahangir’s Mancahdars, which may be compared 
with the lists in the Ain and the Padishahnamah (IL, 717}. Leaving out 
the princes, whose mangahs were above 5000, we have — 


Co7mnanders 

Under Alcbar, 

Under Jahangir , 

Under Blidhjahdn 


of 

(Am) 

(Be Laet) 

(P adishahnainah) 


5000 .... 

.... 80 ...... 

....... 8 ....... 

20 


4500 

2 

..... .. 9 

0 


4000 .... 

.... 9 




3500 

2 

30 ..... 

0 


3000 

....... 17 

36 

44 ' 


2600 

8 ....... 

42 

........ 11 

‘ V ( 

2000 

, 27 ; 

45 

. . . 51 ♦ 


1500 

7 

51 

....... 52 


1250 ... 

1 

...... 0 

0 


1000 ... 

31 


97 

■ 

900 ... 

88 

0 

23 

800 

2 ....... 

...... 0 - ..... 


H 






m 

m 



not specified. 


not specified. 


The number of Aliadis tinder Jahangir, Do Laiit fixe.s as follows- 

Chahara.spahs, 741 

Siluispalis, 1322 

Duaspalis, , * 1428 

Yakaspahs, 950 


4441 Aliadis, 

Under Shalijahan, 17 Grandees were promoted, up. to the 20th year of 
his reign, to inan^abs above 5000. There is no Hindu among tliem. 

De Lact has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hindus, But 
we may compare the lists of the Ain and the Padishaimamah. 

■ ^e find under Akbar — 

, : among 252 man(;abdfe from 6000 to 500 32 Hindus 

^ IP » ^t*om 400 to 200 26 Do. 


Under Sliahjaliaii (20tli year of lus reign)> we have — 


among 12 mangahdars above 5000 no Hindus. 

>j 580 „ from 5000 to 500 110 I)o. 


The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Padishah- 
namah. Eegardiiig other facts connected with the relative position of Hindus 
and Muhammadans at the Mnghul court, I would refer the reader to my 
^ Chapter from Mibhammadan History Calcutta Be view, April, 1871, 


APN 30 (continued). 

THE LEAENED MEN OE THE TIME. 

I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty who 
is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the sovereign 
over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages as worthy of 
attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are struck with his 
Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The first class, in the lustre 
of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external and the internal, and in 
their understanding and the breadth of their views fully comprehend both 
realms of thought, and acknowledge to have received their spiritual power 
from the throne of his Majesty. The second class pay less attention to the 
external world ; but in the light of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. 
The third class do not step beyond tbe arena of observation {nazar), and possess 
a certain knowledge of what rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon 
testimony as something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing 
without proof. The fifth class are bigoted,' and cannot pass beyond- the 
narrow sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness helps on 
the pen. 

First Class, — Such m understand the mysteries of both worlds, 

1. Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor.^ 

Vide p. 490. The Tabaqat also inentions a Shaikh Mubarak of Alwar, and a 

Sajy id Mubarak ofGwaliar. 


^ The notes are taken from the Tahd- i the Mir-dtul 'Alam, 
qdt, the third volume of Baddoiiif and [ 
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2. Skiikli Nizam. 

Abul Fazl either means the renowned Nizamuddiii of Ametdii, near Lak’hnan, 
of the Ohishti sect, who died A. H, 9^9 ; or Nizamuddm of Narnaal, of the same 
sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shaikh Adhan. 

He also belonged to the Chishtis, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 

4. Miyan Wajihuddin. 

Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tabaqat mentions a contemporary, Shaikh 
Wajihuddin Guirati, who died in 995. 

5. Shaikh Eukniiddin. 

He was the son of Shaikh Abdul Quddus of Gango. Badaoni saw him at 
Dihli at the time of Bairam's fall. 

6. Shaikh Abdul Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. Shaikh Jalalucldin. 

He belongs to Thanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor {Malifali) 
of Abdul Quddus of Gango. Died 989. 

8. Shaikh Ilahdiyah. 

lldhdiyah is Hindustani for the Persian Ildlulddy ‘ given {diyd) by God/ 

‘ Theodore.' He lived at Khairabad, and died in 993. 

9. Maulana Hnsamuddin, 

Maulana Husamuddm Surkh of Ldhor. He differed from the learned of Labor, 

. , and studied theology and philosophy. He was very pious." TdbaqdL 

10. Shaikh Abdul Ghafur, 

He belongs to A’zamphr in Sambhal, and was tlie pupil of Abdul Quddiis. 
died in 995. 


11. Shaikh Paiiju. 

He was wrongly called Bechu. on p. 104, note 2. He died in 969. Baddoni 

ii:53. 

12. Maulana IsmaML 

He was an Arabian, andtbe friend of Shaikh Husain, who taught in Humayun's 
l^fadrasah at Dihli. He was a rich man, and was killed by some burglars that 
had broken into his house. 

13. Madhd Sarsutf. 

14. Madhiisiidan. 

' 16. Narain Asram. 

16. llariji Sdr. 

17. Damddar Bhat. 


18. Earn tirt ’ll. 

19. Nar Sing. 

20. Parmindar 

21. Adit. 
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Second Glass. — Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 

22* Sliaikli Eukiinddia Malimud^ Kamangar (the bow maker). 

23. Shaikh Amamillah. 

24. Khwajah ’Abdushshahid. 

He is the son of Khwajagan Khwajah, son of the renowned Khwajah Ahrar. 
Vide Ko. 17, p, 322, and ISTo. 108, p. 423. He died in 982, and was hnried at Saniar- 
qand. He had been for twenty years in India, and held a jagir in Parganah 
in the Bari Duab, where he maintained two thousand poor, 

25. Shaikh Musa. 

He was a smith {dJiangar), and performed many miracles. He died in the 
beginning of Akbar s reign, and was buried at Labor. The elder brother of 
Shaikh Salim i Chishtf also was called Shaikh Miisa ; vide p. 402. Vide also 
below, Ho. 102, 

26. Baba Balas. 

27. Shaikh ’Alauddia Majzdb, Vide Badaom IIL, 61. 

28. Shaikh Yusuf Harkun. 

The Tabaqat calls him Shaikh Yiisuf Harkun Majzub of Labor. 

29. Shaikh Burhan. 

He lived as a recluse in Kalpi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, denying 
himself water. He know no Arabic, and yet explained the Quran. He was a 
MahdawL He died in 970 at the age of one hundred years, and was buried in 
his cell. 

30. Babd Kapdr. 

Shaikh Kipixr Majziib of Gwaliar, a Husaini Sayyid, was at first a soldier, 
then turned a hliisliti, and supplied widows and the poor with water. He died in 
979 from a fall from his gate. 

81. Shaikh Abu Is-ha<-l Firang. Vide Badaom III., 48. 

32. Shaih Dadd. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhanni near Labor, His ancestors had come 
from Arabia and settled at SItpiir in Multan, where Dadd was born. Badaonl 
(III., p, 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 082. 

33. Shaikh Salim i Chisliti. 

He was a descendant of Shaikh Farid i Shakarganj, and lived in Fathpdr 
Sikri, highly honoured by Akbar, Jahangir was called after him Salim. He 
died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned above, pp. 402, 492* 

34. Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliar. 

Vide Ko. 173, p. 457, 

35. Bam Bluidr. 36. Jadrup. 


Badaom (III,, p, 151) mentions a | Zaimddin MaJmM Kamangar. 
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Third 0km. — Such m know philoi^opinj and theology,^ 

B7. Mir Fatliullali of Sliiraz. 

Vide x->p. 33, 10^, 199, 274. His brother was a poet and wrote under the 
takJialhig of FdrigM ^ vide Badaoni III., 292, His two sons were Mir Taql 
and Mir Sharif. 

38. Mir Murtaza. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, iSTo, 162, p. 449. Mir Jliirtaza 
Sharif of Shmiz died in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at tho side of the poet Kbusraii, 
from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He had studied the Hadis under 
the renowned Ibn Hajar in Makkah, and then came over the Dak’hin to xigrah. 
Vide Akbarnamah II., 278, 337. 

39. BJaulana Sa’id of Turkistan. 

He came in 968 from Mawara-lnahr to Agrah. Bad. II., 49. He died in' 
Kabul in 970; Z. c,, III., 152. 

40. Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kiimalci. He came in 977 from Tashkand to India» 
and ’was looked upon in Mawara-lnahr as a most learned man. He had some- 
thing of a soldier in him, and used to travel al)out, like all Turks, with the 
quiver tied to his waist. He went over Giijrat to Makkah, and from there to 
Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. Afterwards he returned to his 
country, where he died. Vide Badaoni JI., 187. 

41. Biaalaria Shah BInhammad. 

Vide p. 106 j Bad. II., 295, 1. 1. 

‘ 42r Maulana ’Alatiddiu. 

. : , ; '■ He came from Laristan, and is hence called Zdrl He was the sonof Bfaidana 

Kamaluddiu Husain, and studied under Blaulana Jalal Dawwani Shafi’i. He was 
for some time Akbar’.s teacher. Once at a darbar he placed himself before the 
Khan i AV.am, when the Bl!r Tozak told him to go hack. “ Why should not a 
learned man stand in front of fools,” said he, and left the hall, and never came 
again. He got 4000 Mghahs as sayxirghal in Samhlml, where he died, 

43. Hakim Bliqri Vide No. 254, p. 491. 

44. Maulana Shaikh Husain (of Ajmir). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Blum i Chishti of 
Ajmir, was once hanished to B'lakkah, and had to suffer, in common with other 
1 learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecutions. Badaoni III., 87. 

45 . Maulana Blir Kulaii, 

,, 'Ji:' He died in flSl, and was buried at A' grab. He was Jabdugir’s fost teacher 

* . Bad. II., 170 . 


46. Ghazi Khan, Vide No. 144, p. 440. 




t. .y' 

* M«iqul o pr. that which 

is based on reason (Vj/) aud traditional 

' ' ' . 

'' i • • 




testimony (naql)^ 
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47. Maulana patlitj. • 

He was born in Sainar(|aiid, came to India, and then went to Kabul, where he 
was for some time the teacher of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He 
then went back to his home, where he was alive in 1001. The Tabaqjit calls him 
Mulla padiq Halwai, Badaoni (III., 255, where the Ed. Bibl. Indica has wrong 
Halwdni) puts him among the poets. 

48. Maulana Shah Mnliammad. 

Vide Ho. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories only 
mention one Maulana of that name. 

Fourth Class, — Such as hww philoso2}hy (’aqli kalam"). 

49. Maulana Pii* Muhammad. Vide No. 20, p. 824, 

50. Maulana ’Abdul Bacqi. 

He was a padr ; tnde pp, 272, 528. 

51. Mirza Muflis. 

He was an Uzbak, dame from Miiwara-lnahr to India, and taught for some 
time in the Jam! ’ Masjid of Mu’inuddiu Faraukhiidi (p. 434) at Agrali. He died 
in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide Bad. II., 187. 

62. Maulauazadali Shukr. 

68. Maulana Muhammad. 

He lived at Labor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badaoni (III., 
164) calls him Maulana Muhammad Mufti. 

Abulfazl, however, means perhaps Maulana Muhammad of Yazd, a learned and 
bigoted Shi’ab, 4vho was well received by Akbar and Abulfazl, with whose 
innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of them and asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. He was plundered on the road to Simat, Mir-dt. But 
Badaoni tells quite a different story ; vide p. 189. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qasim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 517, and p. 106. The Tahaqatalso says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the 'aqli 

55. Maulana Nuruddin Tarkhan. 

Vide p. 524. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. Towards the end of 
his life he repented” and gave up poetry. He was for a long time Mutawalii of 
Humayun’s tomb in Dihli, where he died. 

The Tabaqat says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. According 
to the Maasir, he was born in Jam in Khmasau, and was educated in Mashhad, lie 


^ This means chiefly religious testi- 
mony based on human reason, not on 
rev elation , AbuUazl evidently takes it in 


a wider sense, as he includes the doctors 
in this class. 

• ■ 

‘ . i ’ ’ ' - ^ i ’* •' '< ' I, 
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was introduced to Babar, and was a private friend of Hum^ain's, who like him was 
fond of the astrolabe. He went with the emperor to 'Iraq, and remained twenty 
years in his service. As poet, he wrote under the takhalluq of ‘ hTuri/ He is 
also called * hTuri of Safidun,* because he held Safidun for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan', and appointed him 
to Samauah, 

^ 64, Bidya niwas. 

65. Gorindt’h. 

66. Gopinat’h. 

67. Kishn Pandit. 

68. Bhattacharj. 

69. Bhagirat BhattScIiarj, 

70. Kaslii NaPh Bhattacharj, 


66. Narain. 

57. Madhu bhat. 
68. Sribhat. 

59. Blslm NaPh. 

60. Bam Kishn. 

61. Balbhadr Misn 

62. Basudev Misr. 
68. Baman bhat. 


71 

72, 


Fhymlam, 
Vide No. 254, p. 491. 


Hakim Miqri. 

Hakim ul Mulk. 

His name is Shamsuddm and, like several other doctors of Akbar's court, he 
had come from Gilan on the Caspian to India. He was a very learned man. When 
the learned were driven from court and the innovations commenced, he asked for 
permission to go to Makkah (988), where he died, 

78, Malla Mir, 

, . , . The Tabaqat calls him Mulla Mir Tablb of Harat, grandson of Muiia 'Abdul 
i' Bai Yazdi, 

74., Hakim Abul Path. Vide No. 112, p. 424. 

75. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 442. 

76. Hakim ’AH of Gilan. Vide No. 192, p. 466. 

77. Hakim Hasan, 

He also came from Gilan. His knowledge, says Badaoni (HI., 107), was not 
extensive, but he was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Aristii. 

79. Hakim Patlmllah. 

He also came from Gilan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and also of 
astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qanun. In the first year 
of Jahangir’s reign, he was a Commander of 1000, 300 horse (Tuziik, p. 34). 
Tim Fddish4hnmmh (I, b., 360) says that he afterwards returned to his country, 
whore he committed suicide. His grandson, Fathullah, was a doctor at Shah- 
jahun's court. 



carried with it none of the 
.ed,to it; vide p. JC4 


The Madeir has some verses made by 
Nib .1 on his empty title. 








r- -■ 
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80. Hakim Masih ul Mulk. 

He came from the Dak’hin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was a simple, 
pious man, and was physician to Snlt^ MnrM. He died in MMwah. 

81. Hakim Jalaluddin Miizaffar. VUe Ho. 348, p. 516. 

82. Hakim Lntfnllali. Vide No. 854, p. 518. 

88. Hakim Saiful Mulk Lang. 

Badaoni and the Tahaqat call him Saiful Muliik. Because he killed his 
patients, he got the nickname of Saiful EjuJeamd, ‘ the sword of the doctors.' 
He came from Damawand, and was in iigrah during Bairam’s regency. Later 
Lo went hack to his country. He was also a poet and wrote under the taklidUtif 
of* ShnjaT. He is not to be confounded with No. 201, p. 473. 

84. Hakim Humam. Vide No. 205, p. 474. 

85. Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

86. Hakim SliifaL 

The Mir-dt mentions a Hakim Shifai, who in his poetical writings calls himself 
‘Muzaffar ibn i Muhammad Al-husaini Al-shifai.’ He was born at Isfahan, 
and was a friend of Shah' Abbas i pafawi. Ho died in 1037. There is a copy 
of bis Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Socy. of Bengal (No. 795). 

87. Hakim Ni’matullah, 

88. Hakim Daw’ai. 
was also the takhallu 9 of No. 85. 


89. Hakim Talab ’Ali. 

90. Hakim ’Abdurrabim. 

91. Hakim Buhullab. 

92. Hakim Fakliruddin ’AH. 

93. Hakim Is-haq. 

94. Shaikh Hasan and 95. Shaikh Bina. 

Shaikh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shaikh Bind were renowned surgeons. 
Instead of * Bind’, the MSS. have various readings. The Madsir has FJianiydt 
the Tahaqdt Bhaniyd. 

Shaikh Bind s son is the well known Shaikh Hasan, or Ilassii, who under 
lahangir rose to^^^^g and received the title of Muqar’Pal Khan, 

Bather and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound which Akbar 
had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassii was xfiiysician to Prince Salim, 
who was much attached to him. After his accession, he was made a commander 
of 5000 and governor of Gujrdt, in which capacity he came in contact with the 
English at Surat. He gave no satisfaction, and %vas recalled. In the 13th year 
(1027), he was made governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agrah. In 
the beginning of Shahjahan's reign, he was pensioned off, and received Pai’ganah 
Kairdnah, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the tomb 
of the renowned Saint Sharafuddm of Pdmpat, and died at the ago of ninety.. 
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In Kairdnah he built many eclifice>s, and laid out a boautiful garden with an 
immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit trees from all parts of India, and tlie 
Ivairanah mangoes, according to the Mcidsir, have since been famous in Dihli. 

Miiqarrab’s son, Eizqnllah, was a doctor under Shabjahan, and a commander 
of 800, Aurangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th year of Anrangzeb. 

Mnqarrah’s adopted son is Masiha i Kairanawi. His real name was Sa’dullah. 
He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita, Eanxchandra’s wife. 

96. Maliadev. 98. Narain. 

97. Bhim Nit’ll. 99. Siwaji/ 

Class, — Such as mderstand sciences resting on testimony (naql).^ 

100. Miyaii Hatirn. 

He lived at Sambhal. The Historian Badaoni, when twelve ^^cars old, learned 
under him in 9 GO. Hatim died in 969, 

101. Miyan Jamal Khan. 

He was MiiftJ of Dilili, and died more tlian ninety years old in 981, He was 
a Ivambu. 

102. Maiilana ’Abdul Qidir. ‘ 

He was the pupil of Shaikh Hamid Qadiri (huried at Hamidpnr, near Multan), 
and was at enmity with his own jmunger brother Shaikh Musa regarding the 
right of succession. ’Abdul Qadir used to say the wq/Z-prayers” in the audience- 
hall of Kathpur Sikri, and when asked by Akbar to say them at home, ho said, 

My king, this is not your kingdom, that yon should pass orders.” Akbar called 
^ him a fool, and cancelled his grant of land, whereupon ’Abdul Qadir went back 
• to ITchh. Shaikh Musa did better ; he joined the army, and became a commander 
of bOO. Tide below Nos, 109, 131. 

The Mlr-dt mentions a Maulaua ’Abdul Qadir of Sirhind as one of the most 
learned of Akbar’s age. 

103. Shaikh Ahmad. 

The Tahaqat mentions a Shaikh Haji Ahmad of Ltihor, and a Shaikh Ahmad 
Haji Fiiladl Majziib of Sind. Vide also pp. 106, 206, 

104. Malchdiim ul Mulk. Vide p. 172. 

This is the title of Maulana ’Abdullah of Sultanpiir, author of the 'Agmat i 
Anhiydf and a commentary to the Bhamdil imiahL Humayiin gave him the 
titles of Makhdiim ul Mulk and Shaikh ul Islam. He was a bigoted Sunni, and 
looked upon Abulfazl from the beginning as a dangerous man. He died in 990 
in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 





. ^Ipabaqat mentions a few other 
doctors of distinction who lived 
' reign, Bhiraun, 

Sen C* an excelltnt 



siirgeon”), and IlH (one MS. has Abi). 

^ As religious law, Hadis, history, &c, 
Yoluntary prayers. 


pi 
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105. Maulaua ’Abdnssalam. 

The Tahaqafc says, he lived at Labor and was a learned man. 

The Mip~dt mentions another Manlan^ ’Abdussalam of* Ljihor, who was a great 
lawyer [faqih) and wrote a commentary to Baizawi. He died more than ninety 
years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

106. Qazi padruddin. 

Qazi padruddm Qiiraishi ^Abbasi of Jalindhar was the pupil of Mahbdum 
ul Mnlk (Ho. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. Ho was attached to 
dervishes and held so broad views, that he was looked upon by common people 
as a heretic. When the learned were driven from court, he was sent as Qazi to 
Bhronch, where he died. His son, Shaikh Muhammad, succeeded him. His 
family remained in Gujrat. 

107. Maulana Sa’dullah. 

He lived at Bianah, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of the age. 
He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards the end of his 
life, he got silent and shut himself out from all intercourse with men, ' even his 
own children. He died in 989. 

108. Maulana Is-hdq^, 

He was the son of Shaikh ICaku, and lived at Labor. Shaikh Sa*dullah, 
Shaikh Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died more tlian 
a hundred years old in 996. 

109. Mir ’Abdiillatif. Vide No. 161, p. 447. 

110. Mir Nurullah. 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim Abiil Fath. 
He was a Shi’ah, but practised taqiyah among Sunnis, and was even well 
acquainted with the law of Abii Hanifah, When Shaikh MuTn, Qazi of Liihor, 
retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave every satisfaction. After 
Jahangir’s accession, he was recalled. Once he offended the emperor by a hasty 
word, and was executed. 

111. Maulana ’Abdul Qadir. 

He was Akbar ’s teacher {akliwid). Vide No. 2^12, p. 485. 

112. Qazi ’Abdussami.’ 

He was a Miyankali,^ and according to Badaoni {II., 314) played chess for 
money, and drank wine. Akbar made him, in 990, Qazi-lquzat, in place of Qazi 
Jalaluddin Multani (No. 122). Vide Akbarnamah, III., 593. 

113. MauMna Qasim. 

The Tabaqat mentions a Mulla Qasim of Qandahar. 

114. Qazi Hasan. Vide No. 281, p. 498. ' " 


Miyankal is the name of the hilly tract between Samarqand and Bnkluira. 


115. MiilIiKamaL 

The Tabaqat mentions a Sbaikh Kamal of Alwar, the successor and relative of 
Shaikh Salim. 

116. Shaikh Ya^qiib (of Kashmir). Fide below among the poets. 

117. Mulla ’Alam. Vide p, 159, note. 

He died in 991, and wrote a book, entitled ulmldyai. Bad. II., 337. 

118. Shaikh ^Abbnnnabi. i>p. 173, 177, 185, 187, 272, 490, 547, note. 

He was the son of Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh ’Ahdiil Quddiis of Gango, 
and was several times in Makkah, where he studied the Hadis. When he held 
the office of Qadr, ho is said to have been arbitrary, but liberal. The execution 
of a Brabinan, the details of which are related in Badaoiu (Ill.j 80j, led to the 
Shaikh’s deposaL 

Badaoiu (III., S3) places his death in 991, the in 992. ’Ahdunnabis 

family traced their descent from Abu llanifah. 

119. Shaikh Bilik. 

The Tahaqjit has also ‘Bliik’, Badaoni (III., 24) has ‘Bhikan.’ Shaikh Bhik 
lived in Kakor near Lak’hnau. He was as learned as he was pious. He died 
in 981. 

120. Shaikh Abul Fath. 

Shaikh Abul Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyld Muhammad of 
Jaunpur, the great Mahdawi, He was in Agrah at tlie time of Bairara Khan. 

121. Shaikh Baheiuddin Mufti. 

He lived at Agrah, and was a learned and pious man, 

122. Qim Jalaluddin Multani. Vide pp. 175, 185. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then twk to 
law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Bak’hin, from where he went to 
Makkah. He died there. 

12B. Shaikh Ziaiiddin. 

It looks as if Shaikh Ziaullah was intended ; 'vide No. 173, p. 457. 

124. Shaikh ’Abdul Wahhab. 

125. Shaikh ’Umar. 

12G. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adi. Vide No. 140, p. 438, and No. 261, 
p. 490. 

127. IHahhiH JamCil 

The 'r;d»acjai has a Mulla Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Badaoni (fll, 
lOS) meni-ions a Maulana Jarmil ofaB, wltich is said to be a Mahallah of Labor! 

128. Shaikh Ahmadi. 

Shaikh Ahmadi Fayyaz of Amethi, a learned man, contemporaiy of the saint 
Hlzamuddin of Amethi (p, 637). 
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129. Shaikh ’Abdul Ghani.* 

He was bom at Badaon and lived afterwards in Dihli a retired life. Th' 
KhanKlianan visited him in 1003. 

130. Shaikh ’Abdul Wahid. 

He was born in Bilgram, and is the author of a commentary to the Nuzhif-a 
ArmiJi, and several treatises on the technical terms {igUWidt) of the Ciifls 
one of which goes by the name of SandUl. ^ 

131. f^adr i Jahan. Vide No. 194, p. 468. 

132. MauMna Isma’il. Vide above No. 12. 

The Tabaqat mentions a Mnlla Isma’il Mufti of Labor, and a MuM Isma’ll 
ofAwadh. 

138. Miilla ’Abdul Qadir. 

This is the historian Badaoni. Abulfazl also calls Mm Mulld in the Akbar- 
namah. 

134. Maulana 9adr Jalian. * 

TLis seems a repetition of 1^0, 18i. 

135. Sliaikli Jaiiliar. * 

136. Shaikh Muuawwar. 

Vide p. 106.^ He was born at Labor, and -was noted for bis memory and 
learning. He is tbe antbor of commentaries to tbc MashdnqiiUanwdr (Hadis), 
tbe Badi’ulhaydn, tbe IrsMd i When tbe learned were ban isbed 

from Court, be was imprisoned in Gwaliar, where be died in 1011. 

His son, Sbaikb Habir, was also renowned for his learning. He died in 10*26, 
in Abmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of tbe great Abmadabudi saint 
Shah Alam. Mir-dt, 

137. Qazi Ibrahim. 

raepp. 372, 174 1S9. Baddoni and tbe Tabaqat mention a Haji Ibrabfm 
of Agrab, a teacher of the Hadis. 

I3S. Maul ana Jamal. above Ho, 127. 

130, Bijai Sen Stir. 

140. Bban Gbaud, 


^ Bajyid Ahmad’s edition of tbe Tuzuk, 
(p. 91, 1. 11 from below) mentions that 
Jahangir when a child read tbe Hadis 


under Shaikh ' Aldulijlianii whose fate 
is related in the Akbarn/unab.*’ This as 
a mistake for ’Abduiinabi (Ho. il8j. 
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AtN 30 (continued)* 

THE POETS OE THE AGE. 

I liave now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right to 
say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible realm of 
thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But many of them do 
not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter it away from a wisli to 
possess inferior store : they pass their time in praising the mean-minded, or soil 
their language with invectives against the wise. If it wore not so, the joining 
of words were wonderful indeed ; foy by this means lofty ideas are understood. 

Me who joins loords to tvords, gives aioay a drop from the Hood of his 

-y-'heart^^' ■' ■■■■ ■ 

JEvery one who sU'inys words to loords} performs^ if no miracle^ yet a, 

’ wonderful action? 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom and 
foolishness, pearls and common shells, though far distant from each other, 
have a superiicial similarity. I mean a spiritual union ; and this is only pos- 
sible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, and to weigh it still 
more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; he attaches no weight 
to a handful of imagination. Pools think that he does not care for poetry, and 
that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, thousands of poets are continually at court, and many among 
’dr§m»-diave completed a diw6n^ or have written a mamaioi. I shall now 
enumerate the best among them, 

1. ShLaikh Albul Paiz i Paizi^ 

{Vide p. 490.) 

He was a man of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. He 
was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace %vith the whole world 
His Majesty understood the value of his genius and conferred upon him the title 
of UaWmsTi-BWard, or king of the poets." He wrote for nearly forty years un- 
der the n.me of Faiz\, which he afterwards, under divine inspiration, chano'ed 
to Fayyuzt, as he himself says in his ' Nal Daman'— " ^ 


J. r., gives men something valuable. 

- Saints perform wonderful actions 
(karamat), prophets perform miracles 
f hnijixat). Both are miracles, but the 
hrramdt are less in degree than the 
mCj ixu L Whenever the emperor spoke, 
the courtiers used to lift up their hands, 
and cry ** kardmat, kardmat? « a tni- 
racle, a mimele, he has spoken f* J)e 


ht h poet) was the_ first that obtained 
thib title. ^ After his death, Faizf got it. 
tinder ,) ahangir, Talib of Amul was ma- 
1' arcs, and under Shahia- 

tf"' after 

hira, Abu Talib Kalnn. Aui-angzft ha- 
tea poetry as ranch as history and music. 
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Before tliis, wlienever I issued anytliing, 

The writing on my signet was ^ Faizi.^ 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the ‘ Fayydzi’ of the Ocean of Superabundance (God’s love)/ 

His excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on his genius. He was 
eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works in 
Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Smvdti^ iihilhdnf (‘rays 
of inspiration’), which is a commentary to the Qoranin Arabic, in which he only 
employed such letters as have no dots. The words of the Qurat tol con- 

tain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty, and adversity 
of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The door of his house 
was open to relations and strangers, friends and foes; and the poor were 'com- 
forted in his dwelling. As he was difficult to please, he gave no publicity to 
his works, and never put the hand of request to the forehead® of loftiness. He 
cast no admiring glance on himself. Genius as he was, he did not care much 
for poetry, and did not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in phi- 
losophy ; what he had read with his eyes was nourishment for the heart. He 
deeply studied medicine, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never he foigotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 
of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather, with 
the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of his ver&es,.® 


^ .Faiz is an Arabic word meaning 
‘abundance Faizi would bo a man who 
has abundance or gives abundantly. 
Fmjyciz is the intensive form of Faizi, 
giving superabundantly’-. Fayydzi, ori- 
ginally, is the abstract noun, ‘ the act of 
giving superabundantly," and then be- 
comes a title. 

The form of fayydzi agrees with the 
form of *Alldm{, Abulfazls iakhalliig^ 
and some liistorians, as Badaoni, have 
maintained that the mere form suggested 
the change of Faizi to Fayydzi. 

^ I have not seen a copy of this work. 
It is often confounded with the Mmod- 
rid ulJdlam, because the latter also is 
written he uuqut^ without the use of dot- 
ted letters. The Mxiwdrkl was printed 
at Calcutta in A. H. 1241, by the profes- 
sors of the Madrasah and Maulawi Mu- 
hammad "All of Rampiir. It contains 
sentences, often pithy, on the words 
Idm^ saldm, *ilm uldcaldm^ Adam, Mu'- 
liummad, JcaldmullaJi, ahlullaJi, 
and posvsesses little interest. Faizi displays' 


in it his lexicographical ahiliiies. 

® ^ This is the 112th chapter of the 
Qoran, which commences with the words 
Qiil hua-lldhu aliad. The letters added 
give 1002; Faizi, therefore, wrote the 
book two years befoi^e his death. This 
clever tdrikli was found out by Mir 
Haidar Muanimdi of Kashaii, poetical- 
ly styled Bafii. Vide below, the hist 
poet. 

I. e., the more he had, the more he 
gaxm away, and thus he became poor, or, 
he considered that riches make a man 
poor in a spiritual sense. 

® Tdrah, properly the crown of the 
head. Putting the hand upon the crown 
of the head is an old form of the $aldm,s. 
Abuifazl wishes to say that Faizi' was 
never mean enough to ask for favours or 
presents. 

® Abuifazl kept his promise, and col- 
lected, two years after Faizi"s death, the 
stray leaves of the Markiz uladmd/r 
(p. 491), regarding which the curious 
will find a notice by Ab ulfazl in the Bird / 
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But now it is brotherly love — a love which does not travel along the road of 
critical nicety — , that commands me to wdte down some of his verses. 


Extracts from Famh Qagidahs (Odes). 

1. 0 Tlion who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight cannot 
boar Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; to 
tliink of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confonnds thought. 

S. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge : human understanding is but an 
atom of dust. 

4. Tiiy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding, desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used as the 
nbS^ph'or’s stone. 

8. Man’s so called foresight and guiding reason wander about bewildered 
in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 


book of bis Maktuifdt, The same book 
contains an olegy on Faizi’s death. 

M of Ij’aizrs 3S[al Daman are very 
numerous. His Divvan, exclusive of tbc 
(2^u;<£b^, was lithographed at Dibll,inA.H, 
12Ui, but has been long out of print. 
It embs with a lluba i (by Faizi), which 
shews that the words Dtwdn i WazM con* 
tain the Idrikli^ i, e., A. H.971, much too 
curly a date, as he was only bom in 954 
The Mir-df nl 'Alam says that Faizi 
composed 101 books, Badloni estimates 
his verses at 20,000, and Abulfazl at 
50,00U. The Akbarnaimh (40tih year) 
contaiu.s numerous extracts from Fai;sVs 


works. Dagliistaui says in bis 
mlisliidard that Faizi was a ])Upil of 
Ivhwajab Husain Saiiiil of Masbliad, and 
it seems that Abiilfazl has for this reason 
placed Saudi iminediateiy after Faizi. 
The same writer remarks that Faizi is in 
Persia often wrongly called Eahi i I)ak- 
JilnL 

Many of tbc extracts given below arc 
neither found in printed editions nor in 
MSS. of Faizi’s works. 

^ The same idealistic idea will be found 
in an AJflyali Q/tgidah by the old poet 
Iffidmi. 
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11. Mere beginners and siicli as are far advanced in knowledge arc bot'li 
eager for union witli Thee ; but the beginners are tattlers, and those that arc 
advanced are tviflers. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee ; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatoal blow the thoughts^ of saints ? 

14. 0 that Thy grace would cleanse my brain ; for if not, my revstlessness 
{qulrnhy will end in madness. 

15. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, even 
the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet (lit. 
greaves).® 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are hut as half 
a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the seyen oceans 
are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 

hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,'^ hade me abstain from it, , 


1. 0 man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, I do 
not know wbat thy nature is ; for thou art higher than heaven and lower than 
earth, 

2. Do not be cast down, because tliou art a mixture of tbe four elements ; 
do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the seven realms (the 
earth). 

3. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower regions, 
be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

■ 4. Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels] love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, art the fondly petted one of the solar system {lit, the seven 
planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance [-f. c., 
thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms well ; for thou 
art tlie philosopher’s stone 


* Literalli/^ strikes a dagger into the 
livers of thy saints. 

® My text bas fit rat ; but several 
MSS. of Paixis Qat^ulahs have qutmh^ 
which signifies incipient madness, rest- 
lessness of thought. 


• L e, the terror of the mouths of dra- 
gons is even a protection compared with 
the difficulties on the road to the under- 
standing of God's glory. 

^ Literally^ Hippocrates, 







6. Learn to understand thy value ; for the heaven buys f musJitarl' J thy 
light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor ; put 
not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection thou 
shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [i. e., the world is 
dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hyprocrisy thou art in speech like balm, but 
in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ; for thou pridest thyself on the title 
of ‘ sum total,’ and art yet but a marginal note. 

11. If such be the cltarm of thy being, thou hadst better die ; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion Cmuliarrar J. 

12. 0 careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
. . S®in ; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. If on this hunting-gi-ound thou wouldst but unfold the wing of resolu- 
tion, thou wouldst be, able to catch even the phoenix with sparrow feathers.® 

14. Do not bo proud (farbih) because thou art the centre of the body of the 
world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist {miy&n) when it is thin? “ 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou se#t the doings , 

of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love ; since thori ridest 
upon a swift camel [i. a., as thou hast not yet reached the higher degree of 
zeal, that is, of walking barefooted], thou shouldst not count thy steps [i. e. 
tKoa rftoitldst not bo proudj. ^ 

IG. n thou wisheat to understand the secret meaning of the phrase 

‘to prefer the welfare of others to thy own,’' treat thyself with poison and 
otners with sugar. 

' 17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 

Him whom people serve. 

,18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the threshold 
, of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly riches 

^ 19. Not with, the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumest'’ in 
private, w'hilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well; for like a nimble-handed tMef it takes by 
' , force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 


JTmMari also means 
pi allots. 

>uldst perform groat 
pr. fat. 


In tbe East tlie idea of pridi 
ed by stoutness and porLHue.s, 
on Jarhih and cannot b 

^ As a Iiypoorito does. 
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21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate shews no friendship. 

23. "There is no one that understands me ; for were I understood, I would 
continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hindustan is initiated in the rites of 
idolatry and the rules of idol making p. my heart contains wonderful things]. 

25. This [poem] is the master-piece of the Greece of my mind ; read it 
again and again : its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again from the 
deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thou hadst fallen into this deep abyss [of 

my knowledge, learn from me]. 


1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius j the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call cer- 
tainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, they 
would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise is hut 
drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon my- 
self as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the result of my 
motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not recpiire the wine of the friendship of time ; my own 
blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm \i. <?., I require no one’s assist- 
ance]. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people? My pen bows 
down its head and performs ih.^sijdah in adoration of my knowledge. 


Extracts from Fair£s Ghazah. 

1. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne * in 
noble aspirations I excel any army. 


" The next verses ^x^faWiriyah (boast- 
ful). All Persian poets write encomi- 
ums on themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the 
mirror of Alexander the Great. He or- 
dered his friend, the philosopher Ball- 

70 


nas, to pect in Alexandria a tower 360 
yards high. A mirror was then placed 
on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter and 
above 21 in circumference. The mirror 
reflected everything that happened the 
world, even as far as Constantinople. 
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2. Expect in my arena tlie vktory of botli worlds ; tlie banner of royalty 
weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, even 
the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of Siilaiman/ 

4. The keepers of my door have their swords drawn ; where is the desire 
that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

5. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads of my 
contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the spirit of 
the Universe dees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Faizi ; if you do not believe it, look into my heart 
through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards ; to-day a fiery surge 
rages in my breast. 

2. In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[f. <9., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something] ; but Love has learned 
something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
he filled with the blood of his own heart 1 

4. 0 Eaizi, thou dost not possess what people call gold ; hut yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new one 
I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds hut the beloved/ 


^ The insignificance of the ant is often 
opposed to the greatness of Solomon. 
Once when all animals brought Solomon 
their presents, the ant offered him the leg 
of a locust as her only treasure. 

^ The beloved has taken entire posses- 
sion of the poet. He has no blood left 
in him; for blood is the seat of life, 
and he only lives in the beloved who 
has taken the place of his blood. The 
close union of the lover and the beloved 
Is wel’ d€»cnbed in the following, couplet 
by Kiuwau-"- 


I ham hecome thou, and thou hast 
become J, 

1 am the body and thou the soul. 
Let no one henceforth say 
That I am distmct from thee and 
thou f rom me. 
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2 . The wings of angels have melted in the heat of 1117 wine. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar p. 6 ., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed] I 


.1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love: I Ln accused of 
bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer, 

2. 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind 1 I see far, and 

my eye espies the resting place. 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every foot step is concealed j I 
speak in a place where every sigh is concealed.^ 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a dis- 
tance is a sign of politeness. 


1 . In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and yet 
they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover ; the birds on the 
meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.^ 


1. My travelling companions say, 0 friend, he watchful ; for caravans 
are attacked suddenly.’* 

2. I answer, am not careless, but alas ! what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart ?** 

3. A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou art 
stricken by fate with stripes from God’s hand.® 


1 . The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they made 
Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 

without a murraur. 

® Salt is an antidote against drunk- 
enness. ‘ Wine’ stands for beauty, ' salt* 
for ‘ wit.* The nightingale is in love with 
the rose, but sings in order to lighten its 
heart ; the birds of the meadows, how- 
ever, which are in love with the nightin- 
gale, shew a deeper love, as they remain 
silent and hide their love-grief. 

® Love is compared to robbers. The 
woe of love ought to be endured as a vi- 
sitation of providence. 


^ A sigh indicates that a man is m 
love ; hence if the sigh is a stranger [L 
e., does not appear), the love will remain 
a secret Eastern poets frequently say 
that love loses its parity and value, if it 
becomes known. The true lover bears 
the pangs of love, and is silent; the 
weak lover alone betrays his secret 
Hence the nightingale is often found 
fault with : it pours forth its plaintive 
songs to the rose, it babbles the whole 
nigiit, instead of silently fixing its eye 
on the beauty of the rose, and dying 
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2. What wine conid it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masi'h and Khizr are envious (of me), and struggle with each 
other to possess it.‘ 


Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love : they put 

fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.® 


Eor me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the shore 
(of safety) ; the water of life (love) is for methe same as a dreadful poison. 

I, Faizi, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims who go to the 
Ka’bah ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.® 


^ 1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left me 
behind, since they travel along with Eove, the caravan chief ? 

2. 0, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends ! They have 
cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden.'' 


1. I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in whose 
xiioiith WHX6 obtains its proper temper, 

2. I shew no molination to be beside myself ; but what shall I do I feel 

annoyed to be myself. ’ 



. f f t^ey place the 

; foot ou the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 

; 2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : thev 

• ^aye erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town of Beauty. 


. 1. miose who have not closed the door on existence and non-existenc 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 

Masih (the ‘ Messiah’) and Khizr (Eli- 
as) tasted the water of life {db i havdt). 

Wine also is a water of life, and the wine 
given to the poet by the pretty boy who 
acts as cupbearer, is so reviving, that even 
Messiah and Khizr would tight for it. 

p. 510, -note i. fragments df 
diamonds when swallowed tear the liver 
and thus cause death. Hence poison 
mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill 


Ihis is the case with every antidote agai 
not heal, it kills. 

4 ot his co-religionists 

owned ofi. 1 aia tries to console hi: 
self mth the thought that his heart « 
now be tree But his jealousy is ill-oc 
cealed; tor he calls the people unki: 
that have earned off his beloved. 
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2. Break tke spell wMck guards tky treasures ; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tied their good fortune with goiden 
chains/ 

The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried my 
book (laydz) to the white dawn of morn/ 

0 Faizi, is there any one in this world that possesses more patience and 
strength than he who can twice walk down his street 

Desires are not to be found within my dwelling place : when thou comest^ 
come with a content heart. 

Eenounce love ; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 

1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Kabbah with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2. The wall (liatimj of the Ka’bah is broken, and the basis of the qillah 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation 

1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the Ka’- 
bah, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2. We might throw down this Ka’bah which Hajjaj has erected, in order 
to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery/ 

1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettislmess of beauti- 
ful boys ? I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. 0 Eaizi, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, then 
pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of obtaining the 
two worlds. 

have no qihlali left, L e., no place where 
to turn the face in prayer. 

* When a man is in love, he loses Ms 
faith, and becomes a kafir. Thus Khus- 
rau says — Kafr i 'uhqam^mard musaU 
mdrd darkdr nist, ‘I am in love 
and have become an infidel — what do I 
want with Islam So Faizi is in love, 
and has turned such an infidel, that he 
would make holy furniture into idols, or 
build a cloister on the ground of the holy 
temple. 


^ To the true pufi existence and non- 
existence are indifferent : he finds rest in 
Him. But none can find this rest unless 
he gives away his riches. 

“ Observe the pun in the text on 
sawdd, hayd^i and mmawwadah, 

® The street where the lovely boy 
lives. Can any one walk in the street of 
love without losing his patience ? 

If the kahah (the temple of Mak- 
kah) were pulled down, Islam would he 
pulled down ; for Muhammadans would 
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How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to Zalikha ? 
It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her slanderers had been 
cut instead of their hands/ 


I cannot shew ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me with 
-sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it introduced 
Thy form through so small an aperture as the pupil of my eye is into the large 
space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


]?lee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields ; the behaviour of thy companions is 
in the spirit of (the proverb) ‘ hold it (the jug) oblique, but do not spill (the 
contents).’^ 


My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do with 
those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast onwards ? 


This night thou tookst no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 

Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 
Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 


1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame ; 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. 0 Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from off 
the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 


1. 0 Faizi, I am so high-minded, that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


^ When Zalikba, wife of Potipliar, had 
fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she 
became the talk of the whole town. To 
take revenge, she invited the women who 
had spoken ill of her, to a feast, and laid 
a sharp knife at the side of each plate. 
While the women were eating, she call* 
ed Yusuf. They saw his beauty and 
exclaimed, * Md hua basharan,' * He is no 
man (but an angel) I”, and they suddenly 
grew so incontinent, that from lust they 
made cuts into their hands with theknives 


which Zalikha had placed before them. 

® Fate leads you into danger (love); 
avoid ^ it, you cannot expect help from 
your friends, they merely give you use- 
less advice. 

‘Yhu may hold (the jug) crooked, 
hut do not spill (the contents)’ is a 
proverb, and expresses that A allows B 
to do what he wishes to do, but adds a 
condition which B cannot fulfil. The 
friends tell Faizi that he may fall in love, 
but they will not let him have the boy. 
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2. If otlier poets [as tlie ancient Arabians] hung their poems on the door 
of the temple of Makkah, I will hang my love story on the vault of heaven. 


1. 0 cupbearer Time, cease doing battle I Akbar’s glorious reign rolls 
along, bring me a cup of wine : 

2. Not such nvine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those who 
command respect, as is done by fate ; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of fool- 
hardiness on the field of battle ; 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers reason 
over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love- drunken eyes well know, 
melts the bottles [the hearts of men] ; — 

6. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Fate repent 
her juggling tricks [i. which makes man so strong, that he vanquislies 
fate] ; 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in cloisters 
sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

•8. That illuniinating wine which shews lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of fanciful 
thoughts. 


In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall be for- 
given, the sins of the Ka’bali will be forgiven for the sake of the dust of 
Christian churches.^ 


1. Behold the garb of Faizi’s magnanimity 1 Angels have mended its 
hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Faizi^s heart : it is at once 
the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 


The look of the beloved has done to Faizi what no mortal enemy would 
have done. 


1. The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdahs ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of this 
ocean [love]. 


^ The sins of Islam are as worthless as 
the dust of Christianity. On the day 
of resurrection, both Muhammadans and 
Christians will see the vanity of their 


religious doctrines. Men fight about re- 
ligion on earth ; in heaven they shall find 
out that there is only one true religion, 
the worship of Grod’s Spirit. 
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2 . Walk on, Faizi, urge on tHroiigli this desert the camel of zeal ; for those 
who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the- sacred enclosurej 
the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained nothing ; 
is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] a precious jewel ? 


1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, which 
reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state p. < 5 ., my heart and eye are pure 
like mirrors], 

2 . What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of the 
two worlds [i, e., many j^eople] have turned their face [from ideal] to terrestrial 
love ? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not enquire after 

it ; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been brought 
hack, the heart for a time did without love, hut sooner or later it will 

come hack and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar ; hut the collar 
is already so much torn, that you couidvnot tear it more.^ 


1 . If Laili® had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she uselessly 
ride about on a camel ? 

2. If any one prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he circum- 
ambulate the gates and walls in the Harain [the temple in Makkah] 

3. Love has robbed laizi of his patience, his understanding, and his 
sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan chief ! 


When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the Td,® 
and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs'^ of the last thirty days. 

2. Take Faizi’s Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of a free- 
thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 


^ A lover has no patience ; hence 
he tears the collar of his coat. , , 

* Bach man shews in his own pe(^gi4ar 
way that he is in love. LaiK rode about 
in a restless way; some people shew 
their love in nndergdng the fatigues of a 
pilgrimage to^Maklah 4 1 worship-idols* 


® The 'id ulfltr, or feast after the thirty 
days^ of fasting in the month Bamazau. 
Faizi, like a bad Muhammadan, has not 
fasted, and now intends to drink wine 
(which is forbidden), and thus make up 
ibx* his neglect. 

Done by me by not having fasted. 
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I I liave become dust, but from tbe odour of my^gTave, peojile shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know end from his beginning : without an equal 

he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 


0 Lo¥e, do not destroy the Xa’bah ; for there the weary travellers of 
the road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Extracts from the RiibaJu, 

He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call zufiinun 
[possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow V 


He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness, 

"Who even once by day beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream. 


If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 
see it without having seen the king. 

Thy old fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee — see Akhar, and 
you see God,® 


0 king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper 
the everlasting ray I 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart/ give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun ! 


^ Taizi means the heart. 

^ A similar verse is ascribed hy the 
author of tbe Mir-dt ul ' Alam to tbe 
poet Yabya of Kiishan, who, during the 
reign of tSiiabjaban, was occupied with a 
poetical paraphrase of the Padishah- 
ndmah. 






Aj Ij jf 

4^ L i . — 3 iXjLws 

cu. — <X.;Ui jjii b A- 


If I call thee^ o Icing of Islam * one 
withoitt eqtialj it ishiU right. 

I require neither ^roof no?'' verse for 
this statement. 

Thou art the shadow of God, and lihe 
daylight ; 

It is clear that no one has Uoo shadotos. 

® This is a strong apotheosis, and 
reminds one of similar expressions used 
by the poets of imperial Eome. 

* Kings receive a light immediiitely 
from God ; vide p. III. of Abtilfazl’s 
Preface. 
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iNo friend has ever come from the unseen world; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.^ 


In |)olite society they are silent; in secret conversation they are 
screened from the public view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 
there they are all surmahsellers/ 


Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear 
wine without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning ; for they 
are people who have thrown iire on the book.® 


0 Laizi, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, and 
place thy furniture before the door/ 

Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it two 
hundred locks of eyelashes. 


0 Eai^i, the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
foot. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 

A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Cut off a piece from 
thy heart,® and put it on thine eye* 


A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinthbed of speech, and this zephyr 
has sj)read a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulaiman of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds.® 


O Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave thy body, as long as the heart remains ! 


^ Mnltrahcif jd, of muhrahi according 
to the Bahar i *Ajam, the metal hall 
which was dropped, at the end of every 
hour, into a large metal cup made of 
Jiaft josh (a mixture of seven metals), 
to indicate the time. The metal cups 
are said to have been in use at the courts 
of the ancient kings of I^orsia. 

® Lovers are silent in polite society. 
^mnak is the well known preparation 
of lead or antimony, which is applied to 
eyes 'to givt tttomJhstre. 


® The disciples of Akbar’s divine 
faith have burnt the Qoran. They are 
different from the ^ulamd and fumld^ 
the learned of the age. 

Things are placed Inffore the door 
immediately^ before the inmates travel 
away, Eaizi wishes to leave the house 
of his old nature. 

® For thy heart is pure and trans- 
parent. 

® Solomon understood the language of 
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A lover possesses tlie property of quicksilver, wMcli does not lose its 
restlessness till it is husUah,^ 

0 Eaizi, open tke ear of tke heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close your lip ; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 

■ what harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strike a blow to the ocean with a handful of dust. 

1 am like a naked sword in the hand of fate : he is killed who throws 
himself on me. 

To-day I am at once both clear wine and dreg ; I am hell, paradise, and 
purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist ; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 


Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs long 
before I and thou were made. 

2. Khwa'jah Husain Sana'i' of Mashhad.^ 

He held the office of a magistrate® and turned to poetry. He made 
himself -widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 


^ KitsMah, pr. killed, is prepared 
quicksilver, as used for looking-glasses. 
The lover must die before he can find 
rest. 

^ The author of the Ataslikadali i 
A^%ar says that Eliwajah Husain was 
the son of Tn^yat Mirza, and was in the 
service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza pafawi. 
But in his own Diwan he is said to 
describe himself as the son of Grhiasud- 
din Muhammad of Mashhad, and the 
Ojlb? of the Atashkadah is a bad read- 
ing for 

Eegarding his poems the same author 
says, either no one understands the 
meaning of his verses, or his verses have 
no meaning” — a critical remark which 
Abulfazl s extracts confirm. Neither does 
Badaoni (III, 208) think much of his 
verses, though he does not deny him 
poetical genius. The again prais- 
es his poems. The *A'lam says 

that ‘ he was in the service of Ibrahim 


Mirza, son of Shah Tahrnasp. On the 
accession of Shah Isma’il II, Sanai 
presented an ode, but Isma’il was offended, 
as the poem did not mention his name, 
and accused the poet of having originally 
written it in honor of Ibrahim Mirza. 
Sanaf fled to Hindustan, and was well 
received at court. He died at Labor in 
A. H. 1000, His Diwan, Slkandaruamah, 
and Saqinamah are well known." Spren- 
ger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) says that 
he died in 996. The Madsiri MaMmi 
states that his bones were taken to 
Mashhad by his relation Mirza Baqir, 
son of Mir "Arabsliah. It was men- 
tioned on p. 549, note 6, that Taizi 
looked upon him as his teacher. 

® My text has arhdhi, Arbdh is the 
plural of and is used in Persian as 
a singular in the sense of haldntay', or 
the head man of a place, 
Gmn, Amtmann ; hence arbabi, the 
office of a magistrate. , 
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1. My speeeli is the morning of sincere men ; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words that the Buliulquds is the mirse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition]/ 

3. It is sufficient that my pen has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 

are taken from them. ^ 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain. 


When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of the 
lin^rers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to he seen, (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye as something known to him. ^ 

3. If, for example, thou * sittest behind a looking glass, a person 
standing before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards.® 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according to 
an agreement made with thee [0 miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole ^ of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine, 

2. I exposed the prey of my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away."^ 

3. If lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.'’ 


' JR.nIiuIqttds, pr. the spirit of holiness, 
Maryam^ tbe Virgin Mary. 

® Bo strange is tlie Loy whom I love. 
® This verse is tmintelligible to me. 
Or, we may read kurezam instead 
of girho-yrii when the, meaning would be, 


‘ the huntsman has given me quarter on 
account of the leanness arising from my 
moulting.’ 

® There are four verses after this in 
my text edition, which are unintelligible 
to me. 
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0 solber frienclsj now is the time to tear the collar ; hut who will raise 
my hand to my collar 

The messenger Desire comes again running, saying*'^ . « . , 

It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 

When my foot takes me to the Ka’bah, expect to find me in an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 

1 . The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sanai’s dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages ; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 

3. Huzni' of Ispaha'n. 

He was an enquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy and 
goodhearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead." 

1. I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place — and, 
gracious God I if I do not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2. Zalikha stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief that 
it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society [Yusuf] 
dwelled, 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 

GabrieTs wing would droop, if he had to fly along the road of love ; this 
message (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr. 

Whether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmud, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman."^ 

edition) says lie was born in Junabud, and 
was a merchant. The Haft Iqlim says 
he was pupil of Qasim i Ivahi, (the 
next poet). 

Ayaz waiJ a slave of Malimiid of 
Ghazni,- and is proverbial in the East for 
faithfulness. There are several Masnawis 
entitled Mahmud o Ayaz. 


^ The poet has no strength left in him 
to raise his hand to his collar. Vide p. 
560, note 1. 

^ The remaining hemistich is unclear. 
® The TahaqcU calls him Mir Huzm, 
and says he left Persia with the intention 
to pay his respects at court, but died on 
his way to India, His verses are pretty. 
The Ataslikadah (p, 101, of the Calcutta 



* KdM, ‘ grassy,* is his tahhallug, 
Badaoni (III, 172) s%s that his verses 
are crude and the ideas stolen from 
others ; but yet his xDoems are not 
without merit. He was well read in the 
exegesis of the Qordn, in astronomy, 
mysticism, and the sciences which go 
by the name of kaldm; he wrote on 
music, and was clever in tdrikhs and 
riddles. He had visited several Shaikhs 
of renown, among them the great poet 
Jdmi (died 899, A. IL). But he was a 
free-thinker, and was fond of the company 
of "Wandering faqirs, prostitutes, and 
sodomites, ‘‘ He also loved dogs, a 
habit which he may have contracted 
\ from Faiyi/* Kala wrote a Masnawi, 
entitled gnhafsMn^ a reply, or jawdb, 

'' the Bostan, and completed a diwdn. 
An ode of his is mentioned in praise of 
and the Astrolabe. - 
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L Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart | 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to shew you the way 
to me, 

2. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself . 


0 Huzni, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast become a lover, 
and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 


Don’t cast loving eyes at me ; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas ! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but “ Huzni, what is smoke like 


I hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off ; what dost thou know of the value of such a 
captivity ! 


To-day, like every other day, the simpffe minded Huzni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 


4. Qa'sim i Ka'hi'.' 

He is known as Miyan Kali. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences, and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 


He is said to have died at the 
advanced age of 120 years. 

The A'taslikadcih i A'zwr (Calcutta 
edition, p, 250) calls him * Mirza Abul 
Q'lsim of Kabul/ and says that he was 
born in Turkisbin and brought up in 
Kabul. One of his ancestors paid his 
respects to Timur, accompanied the army 
of that conqueror, and settled at last in 
Tiirkistan. Kahi was well received by 
Humayun. 

Tlie same work calls him a Q-wU- 
sf/maJi Sm/gid — a term not known to me. 
Hence, instead of Mirza/ we should read 
‘Mir/, 

The^ Ilaft T^Um has a lengthy note 
on Kahi. Amin of Bai (p. 512) says 
that Kahi s name is Sayyid Najmudd'ln 
Muhammad, his hunyah being Abul 
Qasim. "When fifteen, years old, he 
visited Jam!, and afterwards liashimi 
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in liigh position. On aceoimt of Ms generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 
own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of his Maj esty, 
he counted himself among the disciples, and often foretold future events. 


A low minded man must be he who can lift up his hand in prayer to 
God’s throne for terrestrial goods. 

If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of lOiizr.^ 

Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees east a kind glance at me.® 

1. When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the 
coin of my life on the road of the elephant. 

2. Wherever I go, I throw like the elephant dust on my head, unless 
I see my guide above my head. 

3. The elephant taming king is Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar, he who 
bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 


of Kirman, who was called Shah Jahan- 
gir. He went over Bhakkar to Hindu- 
stan. Whatever he did, appeared awk- 
ward to others. Though well read, 
he was a pugilist, and would not mind 
to fight ten or even twenty at a time, and 
yet he victorious. Ho one excelled him in 
running. He followed no creed or 
doctrine, but did as the Khwajahs do, 
whose formula is ‘ hosh dar dam, nazar 
bar qadam, Jchalwai dar a?ijuman, 
safar dar watan, ‘ Be careful in your 
speech ; look" where you set the foot ; 
withdraw from society ; travel when you 
are at home.' He was liberal to a fault, 
and squandered what he got. For an 
ode in praise of Akbar, in every verse of 
which the word fil, or elephant, was to 
occur, — Ahulfazl has given three verses 
of it — Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, 
and gave orders that he should get a 
present of one thousand rupees as often 
as he should come to court. He did not 
like this, and never went to court again. 
He lived long at Banaras, as he was 
fond of Bahadur Shah (Ho. 22, p, 328). 


Subsequently, he lived at Agrah, where 
he died. His grave was near the gate — 
my MS. calls it b (?), He died 

on the 2nd Eahi II, 988. Faizf s tarfkh 
(Bubal metre) 

j 

gAjj jju j\ lift! 

gives 2nd EaM' II, 978, unless we read 
for Maulana Qasim of 

Bukhara, a pupil of Kahi, expressed 
the tdrikh by the words 

‘ Mulla Qasim i KaM died,' which gives 
988. Fzde also TqbdlndmaJi i 
giri, p. 5 ; and above p. 209. 

Abulfazi calls him Migdn KdlL 
Miyankal {vide p. 54i6) is the name of the 
hills between Samarqand and Bukhara* 

' Klii%r (p. 556, .note 1) is the * Wan- 
dering Jew’ of the East. 

® A verse often quoted to this day in^ 
India. v 
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1. 0 Iriendj whose tongue spea,ks of knowledge divinej and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word, for wliich thou wouldst have to ask-God’s pardon I 

5. Ghaza^li' of Mashhad.^ 

He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the 
fdfis. 


I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared— the awful 
night had not yet passed away — I fell again asleep.® 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
sx>eak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 


Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, take 
care not to blame any one ; for this is blameworthy. 


1 . 0 Ghazali, I slum a friend who pronounees my actions to be good, 
though they are bad. 

2. I like a sinq^le Mend, \vho holds my faults like a looking-glass 
before luy face. 


^ Badaoni (III, 170) says that Ghazali 
Hed fr(nu rrmi to the Dak’hiu, because 
people wished to kill him for his heretical 
opinions. He was called by Xhan 
Zaman (No. 13, p. 319) to Jaunpur, 
where he lived for a long time. He 
afterwards went to court, and was much 
liked by Akbar, who conferred upon him 
the title of Malik tishshu a7\i (p. 548, 
note 3). He accompanied the emperor 
in the Gujrat war, and died suddenly 
on the 27th Fmjah, 980. At Akbar’s 
orders, he was buried at Sarkacb, near 
Ahmadabad. I^aizi’s edever tarikh on 
his death is ^ ‘ the year 

9B0," At liis death, he left a fortune of 
20 lacs of rupees. 

The id \dlam mentions two 

books written by him, entitled Asrdr i 
MaHum and Mashahdt ul haifdt^ to 
which the Halt Iqlim adds a third, the 
Mir-'dt ul KdindL Badaoni and the 
Mir At estimate his verses at 40 to 
50000 ; the Haft Iqlim, at 70000 ; tfie 


Tahaqat Akbari, at 100000. The A HasJt^ 
haclak i A'zar (p. 122) says that he 
wrote sixteen books containing 40000 
verses, and that he fled from Persia 
during the reign of Tahmasp i 9^hawi. 
Fide Sprenger’s Catalogue, pp. 61, 4dl, 
where particulars will be found regarding 
Ghazali’s works. Sprenger calls him 
Ghazzdli, an unusual form, even, if the 
metre of some of his ghazals should 
prove the double 2 :. 

Badaoni relates a story that Khan 
Zaman sent him one thousand rupees to 
the Dak’hin witli a couplet, for which 
vide Bail. Ill, 170, where the sar i 
khud refers to the ^ in Ghazali’s name^ 

because ^ stands for 1000. 

The Haft Iqlim mentions another 
Ghazali. 

^ This is to be understood in a mystic 
sense. Badaoni (III, I7lj says that he 
I had ^not found this verse in Ghazali’s 
I Diwau. 
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i« In low no ranfcj no reputation, no iscience, no wisdom, no genealo- 
gical tree is required. 

2. For sueli a tHng as love is a man must possess sometMng peculiar : 
tlie sweetheart is jealous,-— he must possess decorum., 

1. IChe king says, My cash is my treasure^’’ The pdfi says, My 
tattered garment is my woollen stuff,’’ 

2. The lover says, ‘‘ My grief is my old friend,^’ 1 and my heart alone 
know what is within my breast. 


1. If thy heart, whilst in the Ka’bah, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka’bah is lowered to a cloister, 

2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 

6. ’Urff of SM'ra'z.* 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 


^ The Maasir i Eahimi (MS., As, Soo., 
Bengal, p. 537) sajrg that IMfs name 
wasKhwajiahSayyidi(^«>^)Muhammad. 
The tahhallug ‘Urfi***has a reference to 
the occnpation of his father, who as 
Darogah to the Magistrate of Shiraz 
had to look after SharH and 'Tlrfi 
matters. He went hy sea to the 
Dakhin, where, according to the JSaft 
Iqlvm, his talent was not recognized; 
he therefore went to Fathpdr Sikri, 
where Hakim Abnl Fath ^ of Gilan 
(Ho, 112, p. 424) took an interest in 
him. When the Hakim died, 'Urfi 
became an attendant on 'Abdnrrahim 
HlianKhanan, and was also introduced 
at court. He died at Labor, in Shawwal 
999, A. H., according to the Haft Iqlim 
and several MSS. of the Tahaqat, of 
dysentry {is-lial). He bequeathed Ms 
papers to his patron, in all about 14000 
verses, which at the KhanKhanan’s 
order were arranged by Sira j a of Isfahan. 
He was at his death only thirty-six 
years old. The body was nearly thirty 
years later taken away hy the poet pabir 
of Isfahan and buried in holy ground 
at Hajaf {Sarhhisli)^ His early death, 
in accordance udth an idea still current 
in the East, was ascribed to the abuse he 
had heaped on the ancients ; hence also 
the tdrikli of his death — 


’Hrff, thou didst die young.* The 
first edition of his poetical works • con- 
tained 26 Qa 9 idalis, 270 Ghazals, 700 
Qat’ahs and Kuba is ; mde also Sprenger*s 
Catalogue, p. 629. 

> The Tazldrah hy *Ali Quli Khan i 
Baghistanl calls *XJrfi Jamdluddin^ and 
says that he was much liked by Prince 
Salim, towards whom ’Ilrfi’s attachment 
was of a criminal nature, and that he had 
been poisoned by people that envied him. 

’Urfi was a man of high talent ; but he 
was disliked for his vanity. Badaoni says 
(III, 285), ** His poems sell in all bazars, 
unlike those of Paizi, who spent the 
revenue of his jagir in getting copies 
made of his verses ; but yet no one had 
a copy of them, unless it was a present 
made by Paizi.” Hakim Haziq (p. 474) 
preferred ’Urfis ghazals to his odes. 
His Masnawi, Majma’ %l Alkdr^ is 
often wrongly called Majma \d Afkdr. 

One day, ’Hrff called on Paizi, whom 
he found surrounded hy his dogs, and 
asked him to tell him the names of the 
well-bred children of his family,” Paizi 
replied, “ Their names are \irfi'' (i 
well-known). Mubarak*' (God bless us), 
rejoined ’IJrfi, to the intense disgust of 
Paizi whose father’s name was Mubarak. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 126) states on 


lightly of the older elassics. The bud of his merits mthered away befote it 
could develop itself. 


Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintiYe voice of 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows something. 


If some one cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
^rom envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention of it 
creates envy. 


He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent of 
the Jasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm ; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Bemain witliin the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato ; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent : their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if I am calm, 
the ocean’s centre is at the shore. 


There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of ’IJrfi 
for the homeliness of his well known poems. 


No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love ; 
for every one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


the authority of the Tazkirah Hameshaii- 
Bahar that 'XJrii s name was Khwajali 
^!aidi a mistake for 

ihe Atashkadah also gives the name 
only half correctly, Sayyid Muhammad. 
Taqfs note (loc. p. 37) k wrong in 
the dales, , ■ 


There exist several litliograplis of 
’IJiii Odes. The Calcutta printed edi- 
tion of 1254, A. H,, contains a Commen- 
tary by Ahmad ibii i Abdurrahiin 
(author of the Arabic Dictionary Mun- 
tahal Arab) of patipiir. 


0 ’Urfi, live with good and wicked men in such a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
•Hindus, may Tbiirn thee. ■ 

If thou wishest to see thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thee. 

’Urfi has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shews narrowness of mind in 
me ; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in tiio 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden. 


My heart is sinking as the colour on Zalikha’s cheek when she saw 
herself‘ alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion cast on Yusuf. 


1. On the day when, all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaikh and Brahman shall bo scrutinized, 

2. Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1 . 0 thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes full 
of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like a 
bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders, 

L 0 Hrfi, for what reason is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for the few 
verses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas ! thou losest even that which thou leavest behind as something 
once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee ; but hast 
thou taken it with thee ? 

7. Mail!' of Hara^fc. 

His name was Mirza Quli*^ He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in the society of gay people, 

^ The Nafais mentions 979, and Taqi | India (Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 54). 
983, as the year in which Maih camo to ] The AHuMadah says, he was brought 


Since I have become famons througli tby love, I slmn all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to any one miglit put thee into his thoughts. 


I die and feel pity for such as remain alive ; for thou art accustomed to 
commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me# 


1 . My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate— Grod 
forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor a stranger to me ; what name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 


Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives of 
thy lovers ; for thou passest by the tombs of ^those whom thy love slew^ 
and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 


When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me ; for from 
carefulness people tie a string round the foot of a bird, even if it were so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 


My last breath is at band ! 0 enemy, let me have him [the lovely boy] 
but for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may restore him to thee. 

^ go to him 

[the boyj ; I bad hopes to he content with loneliness. 

!'m tills me, and whispers every moment to 

me, This IS the punishment of him who puts confidence in his patience.” 

clients have no cause to ask thee for anything ; for every one 
of them has from a heggai- become a Croesus in wealth. 

4. i a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 

that they make requests to thee by way of flattery, 

S. Ja’far Beg of Qnzwi'n. 

He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very weU the events of past ages. As accountant he is nnx-ivalled. 


in Maslahad. According to Daghi- 
ataiu, lie belonged to the J alair clan, lived 
the service of 

bifltan Ibrahim MirzA after whose death 
he went to India. The fabaqdt iAkbarz 
says that he was in the service of 
Naurang Khan (pp. 33^ m)i and 


Badaoni adds that his patron for some 
suspicion ordered him to be poisoned. He 
was in Malwa when he was killed. 

He is much praised for his poetry ; 
the author of the A'taslikadah says that 
he was one of his favorite poets. 
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From Ms kEowiedge of hEman nature lie leans to mirtli and is fond of 
jokes. He was so fortunate as to obtain the title of Agaf Khan, and was 
admitted as a disciple of his Majesty/ 


I am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of the 
wind, ■ ' 


When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 


I am prepared for another interview to-night ; for I have patched up 
my torn, torn heart. 


It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is my enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 


I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are so strange. 


He came and made me confused ; but ho did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 


As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge ; for the 
pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 

1 . Dost thou shew me thy face so boldly, Haiipiness ? Wait a moment, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 

2. Ja’far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 


1. Whoever has been in thy company is for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. 

2. Ja^far has found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 
that he can no more rise to Ms feet. 


^ His biograx^ky was given above on 
p. 411, No. 98. Vide also Iqhdlndmah 
i JalidngiH, p. 5 ; Dahistdn^ p. 387 . 
His iaklialluq was Ja’far, as may be seen 
from Abulfazl*s extracts. 


The Masnawi by JaTar mentioned by 
Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444) may belong 
to Mirza Zainul Abidin, regarding whom 
mde above p. 412, and Sprenger, loc. cit^^ 
p. 120, where for 1212 read 1021, A, H. 
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The morning zephyr, I think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan*^ 


A new rose must have opened out in the garden ; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

9. Khwa^ah Husain of Marw.® 

He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encoiniums at a 
high price. He lived at the Court of Humayun, and was also during this 
reign highly favoured. 

1. The realms of speech are in my possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 

2, Creation’s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 

10. Haya^ti' of Gila'n.® 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house j correctness and 
equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth ai*e in him united; 
he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 

1. Whenever you speak, watch yourself; repentance follows every 
word which gladdens no heart. 

2. You do not require the swift wing of a bird ; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 


^ Jacob had become blind from weeping 
over the loss of Joseph. One day he 
smelled the scent of Joseph’s coat, which 
a messenger was bringing from Egypt. 
'When the coat was applied to his eyes, 
he recovered his sight. 

^ Khwajah Husain was a pupil of 
Maulana Tcumuddiu Ibrahim and the 
renowned Ibn Hajar of Makkah (iZh/^ 
Iqlim), Abulfazls remark that ho sold 
his encomiums at a high price seems to 
refer to Husain’s Odes on the birth of 
Jahangir and Prince MuiAd, given in full 
by Badaoni {II, pp. 120, 132}, for which 
the Khwajah got two lacs of tankahs. 
The odes are peculiar, as each hemistich 
is a chronogram. 

^ The Madnr i MaMmi says that Mulld 
Hay£ti was born at iiasht in Ofl4n, and 
helon^d^' to the" Mmimd(^gd%y i- e. 


common people, of the place. To better 
his circumstances, he went to India, was 
introduced by Hakim Abul Path i Gilani 
(Ko. 112, p. 42d) at Court, got a jagir, 
and was liked by Akbar, He joined the 
Khanivhandn in the Dak’hin wars and 
remained in his service, living chiefly at 
Burhdiipiir, where he built a villa and a 
mosque, which, according to the Mir-dt 
til 'Alam, was called Masjid i Mulld 
KaydtL He was still alive in 1024, 
when the Madsir i MaMmi %vas com- 
posed. 

The Tahaqat and Badaoni praise his 
poems, and say that he belonged to the 
ahl i tjwrdn i dardmmiddn^ i. e., he was a 
man of feeling and sympathy. Sprenger, 
(Catalogue, p.^ 68) translates this, “ Ho 
was a Mend of Bardrnand.” 


A. love siet man is so entangled in Ms grief, tkat even tlie wish of 
getting rid of it does Mm; harm. 

Whatever you see is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been way-laid. 


1; This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market ; keep your lips 
closed, no talk is required. ' 

2, I, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

3. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other’s enemies ; in 
friendship alone there are no rivals. 


1. Let every thorn wdiich x^eople sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 

2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows.- 


1. My love makes me delay over everything, even if it were a scent in’ 
the house, or a colom' in the bazar, 

2. Thou knowest what people call me — ‘ mad from shame, and dejected 
from baseness.’ 


Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


1, I suffer thy cruelties and die ; perhaps I thus complete my 
faithfulness, 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box.^ 


This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken' 
ness have to-day a good omen. 


L Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining: 
love’s perfection ; be sound in mind, or else, completely mad. 


^ Because the zephyr wafts the breath of the beloved boy to the poet. 
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1. I am neitlier as Mgli as the Pleiades, Bor as low as the abyss ; I 
neither cherish, the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. 

2. If I am not the wailing nightingale, there is yet this excellence left, 
I am the moth and am pledged to the flame/ 


1, I am the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of the 
day of my fate. 

2, Perhaps I may go a step hack to myself; it is a long time that 
I have been waiting for myself . 

II. ShikeM^ of Ispaha'n. 

He possesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences ; and the purity of his nature led him to philoso- 
phical independence.^ 

I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive ; I had 
no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 


Grief, not mirth, is my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 


^ The love of the moth for the candle 
seems to be a very ancient idea. Psalm 
xxxix, 11, Thou rehukest man and 
causest his delight to vanish as the moth 
vanishes in its delight, vm, the fire, 
where the word Khamod seems to have 
been x^urposely chosen to allude to the love 
of the moth. ‘The passage in Sa’di^s i>reface 
to the Gulistan 

Jtjf 3 

* The lovers are killed hy the beloved, 
no voice rises from the killed ones’ — is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

^ The 3fadsir i ItaMmi says that 
Mulia Shikebi was the son of Zahinuldm 
’Abdullah Imami of Isfahan, He studied 
under Amir Taqliiddln Muhammad of 
Bhiraz, but left when young his native., 
town for Harat, and became acquainted 
the poets Sana!, Maill, and WaW 
Pasht Bayazl. When he was well knowh 
as a poet, he returned for a sh(^ time to 


Shiraz, after which he went to India, and 
became tbe constant attendant of the 
KhanKhanfln. 

The MirM nl 'Mam says that later 
he fell out with his patron, and went 
from the Pak’hin to Agrah, where Maha- 
bat Khan introduced him at court. He 
asked for permission to return to Iran ; 
but Jahangir would not let him go, and 
appointed him padr of Dihli. He died 
them at the age of sixty-seven in 1023, the 
of his death being 

Another Chronogram gives 

only 1022. For his Saqinamah, ’Abdur- 
rahim ^ave him 18000, or, according to 
the Hc^t 10000 Kupees as a present. 

He wrote several other poems in praise of 
his patron. The Maasir ui-Umara mentions 
a Masnawi on the conquest of T’hat’hah 
(A, H, 999-1000), for which Jani Beg and 
’Ahdurrahim gave him one thousand 
Ashrafis. I do not know whether this 
Masnawi is the same as the Masnawi 
written hy Shikebi in the Khusrau Shirin 
metre. 



On account of tlie jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay away 
from thy feast. I was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 


0 God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world I I 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer 1 


Thou art warm with my love ; and in order to keep o:ff bad omens, I sit 
over the fire, and burn myself as wild rue.^ 


,1. To-day, when the cup of union with thee is full to the brim, 1 se4 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me. 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards me, — ruin upon the house which raises enemies I 


1. The plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love j straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebed. 


1. Happy are we if we come to thee, through thee ; like blind men 
we search for thee, through thee. 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my life takes revenge 

on me, and thy cold lieart on thee. * 


1. The world is a game, the winning of which is a 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This eartlily life is like a couple of dice— you t; 
in order to throw' them dowm again. 


loss; playing 


^ Sipand. People even now-a-days put 
the seeds of wild rue on heated iron plates. 


!fhe smoke is said to drive 
Vide p. 139, note 1, 
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12. Ani'si' 

His real name is Yol Qnli* He is a man of a happy heart and of ptire 
manners ; he is brave and sincere. 


In seeldng after tliee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, mz. 
that our feet remain unacquainted with tlie hems of our garments.® 


It is possible to travel along this road, even when one lightning only 
hashes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of tliy lamp. 


If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during the day jnakes the sleep of the night restless. 


1. How can the fhorght of iliy love end with my death ? for love is 
not like wine, wliich flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

2. Tlie lover w’ould not snn/(‘]i Iris life from the hand of death, 
though he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 

■■tlie-ant t : , " ■ ' ' ' 


1. The rosehed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 

2. In order satisfactoril}" to setile my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but with all my masteJrship I have not been able to draw silk from 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnet ; for love first 
"attracts the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wdshes to get rid of 
the point. 


^ The Madsir i JRaImm says that Yol 
Quit Beg belonged to the distinguished 
clan of the Shamlii Turkmans, He was 
a good soldier, and served as librarian to 
*,AiJ Quli Khan Shamlii, the Persian 
governor of Harnt, where lie made the 
« acquaintance of Shikehi and Mahwi. He 
wrote at first under tiie tlnhi ; 

■hut the , Persian prince Sultan Ibrahim 
Mirza gave biro the name of Auisi, under 
which he is known in . literature. When 
Hnrh/ was conquered by 'Abdullah Khan, 
Mug of Turkistan and Mawavadnahr, 
A lufei was captured by an Uzbek soldier 
and carried off to Mawara-hmhr. He 
iiirt'" ludia, and enterfid the 

, i|v-‘Slr5i& 'Abdurrahlm 


Kbanan, who made him bivS Mir 'Arz. and 
later Ins Mir Bakbshi. He distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity in the war with 
Suhnil i Habshi (p. His military 

duties allowed him little leisure for poetry. 
He died at Burhanpur in 1014, There 
exists a Masnawi by him in the Khusraii- 
Sliinu mcire, also a Hi wan, and several 
Q:n;d,]ahs in praise of the Khan Khanau. 

Tlie Calcutta edition of the A'ta/ih- 
kadak i Azar (p. 19) calls him wrongly 
’All Quji ^Beg, and his Karat patron ’All 
Kaqi Khan, aft^r whose death he is said 
to have gone to India. 

® i. e?., our garments are always tucked 
up (Arab, as Orientals do when 

walking quickb'. A lover finds no rest 


r 
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Ma-y God preserve all men from falling into my circumstances I for 
my suflerings keep tlie rose from smiling and the niglitingale from singing. 


Love has disposed of me, but I do not yet know who the buyer is, 
and what the price is. 


Anisi drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from the 
bottom of the goblet. 


1. I am intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water, 

2. Whether I complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
not answer me. 


1. I went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruction, 
and to tear a few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. 1 will spend a few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights witliout a lamp till morning make its appearance. 


1. 0 heart, beware! 0 heart, beware! Thus should it be : the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve/ 

2. 0 that I could but once catch a certain object ! the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


13. ITaiai'rf of M'sha'pu'r.* 

He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he is a good man j but he also devises plans for 
the architecture of the heart. 


^ The heart should not ask, but pa- 
tiently love. 

- Muhammad Husain ISfa/iri of Nisha- 
piir left his home for Kfishan, where he 
engaged in poetical contests {musha amh) 
witli several poets, as Fabmi, Hatim, &c, 
lie then went to India,, where he found 
a patron in Mirza Abdurrahim Khan- 
Ivhanan. In 1012, be went to Makkah 
on a pilgrimage, after which he is said to. 
have become very pious. On his . return 


to India, be lived at Ahraadabad in Gujrat, ■ 
where he died in 1022. The Tt^^ak 
(p. 91) says: — ’* 1 [Jahangir] had called 
iNaziil of Nishapur to court. He is well 
known for his poems and poetical genius, 
and lives [end of 1019] in Gujrat where ue 
is merchant. He now came and presented 
me with an encomium in imitation of a 
QaQidah by Anwari, I gave him one 
thousand liupees, ahorse, and a dress of 
honor/* The Madur i Mahimi says 
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Every j.)iaoe, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me : I either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, and grieve for him. 


If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, thy loss is for once ; whilst to 
me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose tree, put it in a xDlace 
where the meadow hears my plaint. 


“ It is from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love ; I can distinguish between friendship and x)oliteness. 


It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I worth-? I must have become a Brahman, so often have I x>ut 
on the badge (the thread). 


Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent I Suffice it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers ; I am a loss to myself, and am 
yet the ornament of the bazar. 

'*the impression which my sorrow makes upon him, consists in depriving 
his heart of aH sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 


that Kaziri was a skilful goldsmith ; 
and that he died, after having seen Ms 
patron in Agrah, in 1022 at Ahmadabiid, 
wliere ho lies buried in a mosque which 
he had built near his house. According to 
the Mir~dt ul ‘‘A*lani^ he gave, what he 
had to his friends and the poor. How 
esteemed he was as a poet may be seen from 
a ■' couplet by the great Persian poet 
paib, quoted by Dagbistani — 

ly**" *^'4^ tsir® 

0 doH tJion think f Garni 

Ilia . 

. ap;prmi:h B adri 


The Tdrikh of bTaziri’s death lies in 
the hemistich ‘ Az (hmyd raft Ilassdn- 
uVaJam, dh // ' the Hassan of Persia Las 
gone from this world, alas T — in allusion 
to the famous Arabian poet Hassau. This- 
gives 1022 ^ A. H.; the other tdrihli^ 
given by Mghistaiii, i 

ba:m ^ hujd * where is the centre of 
the circle of conviviality/ only gives 
1021, unless we count the hammh in 
as one, which is occasionally done 

in tdrikhs. Baghistani also mentions 
a poet Sawadi of Gujiit, a pious man, 
who was in Nazirfs service. On the 
death of his master, he guarded his tomb, 
and died in A. H. 1031. 
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Like a watcli-clog I lie at Ms threskold ; but I gna\v tlie whole night 
at nij collar, and think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


1 . From carelessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which tlie Ka’bah swore, into a Firing! church, 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer tliinks it sublime transport to travel on such a road, 

3. The ship of love alone is a true resting place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, so 
that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 

14. IDarwfsh Bahra'm.’^ 

He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bayat tribe. The prophet 
Kliizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced the 
world and became a water-carrier* 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would come 
of it ; I have been sitting in the bazar of ignominy [love], to see what would 
come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits; 
now I am a xu'ofiigate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see what will come of it* 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, sometimes 

among 'the licentious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what will come 
of it, ■■ ■ 

15, Sairafi' [SarfT] of Kaslimfr.^ 

His name is Shaikh Ya’qub. He is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn ’Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shaikh Husain 
of Khwarazm, and received fi'om him permission to guide others. 


^ Bahuim's tahhaUug is Saqqd, i. e. 
water-carrier. This occupation is often 
clioson by tliose who are favored with a 
sight of the Prophet Elhizr (Elias). 
Khizr generally appears as an old man 
dressed in green (in allusion to the mean- 
ing of the name in Arabic or to his 
functions as spring deit}'). 

The Bayat tribe is a Turkish tribe 
scattered over Azarbaijan, Erivan, Tah- 
ran. Pars, and Nish apiir, 

Bahriun is worshipped as a saint. His 
mansoleum is in iiardwan near Calcutta. 


Eegarding the poet himself and the 
legends connected with him, ‘aide iny 
‘Arabic and Persian Inscriptions/ Jour- 
nal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871, Pt. I, 
pp. 251 to 255. 

^ Shaikh Husain ofIvhwih\azm,Ya’qiifo s 
teachei’, was a p>iipil of Muhammad A'zanx 
Haji, and died in Syria in 956 or 958. 

Shaikh Ya’qub also studied in Makkah 
for a long time under the renowned 11m 
Hajar, the great teacher of the Hadis, 
, and then came to India, where he was 
held in high esteem as a learned man 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
heart itself ; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 


The weakness of the body has brought the love-sick man into a 
strange position ; from weakness he can no longer hear the weight of 
recovery. 

16 . Sabu'M', the Chaghta'i.^ 

He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir Khusrau, 
when the shining hgure of an oil man witii a stab* in his hand awoke him 
and ordered him to compose a poem. As he had no p<nver of doing so, he 
took the wiiole for a vision, and lay down in another place ; but the saiiie 
figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first verse that ho uttered 
is the following — 

When I a.m far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter .the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean.^ 

My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, so 
that no one afterwards might read its contents.^ 

1. I have no need to explain him my condition,* for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 
sorrow. Who shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 


and a poet, lie was liked by Hiimayiin 
and by Akbar, and was an intimate 
friend of the historian Badaoid. His 
death took place on the I2th Zi Qfdah, 
lUo3, and Jiaduoni found as tdrikh the 
words Shaikh i uaiam hud^ ‘ he was the 
Bbaikh ut' nations/ A complete Kkam- 
sah, a treatise on the Mtiammd, or 
riddle, and numerous yuhstic Kuba'is 
witli a conimeutary, are said to have been 
written by iiim. A short time before his 
death, he had nearly tiuished a large 
coniuieiitary to the Qoran, and had just 
received permission irum Akbar to 
return to kashmir, when he died. Pide 
above, p]>. 1^2, 5d0. 

Bis Cakhaiiup is variously given as 
i^irafi and qarji. The latter seems the 
correct form, to judge from the metre of 
one of his verses preserved by Badaoni 
(111, Both words occur as tukhah 

' Ihoit ihtoe was a Qazi Cairali, enco- 
miast of Sir& bhih. fide also pmt 


^ (^ahuM means '' a man that drinks 
wine* in the morning/ Tae real name of 
the poet is not given in the Taz:kir,ihs to 
which I hiive access. Badaoni says that 
lie lived an easy, unrestrained iiie ; and 
the Mlr-dt id ' AdatJi calls him a rutd 
(proiligate). He died at A'grah in 973, 
ami Faizi Ibund as tdrikh the words 
‘ pabuhi, tlie wme- 

bibber/ Dagiiistani says, he was from 
Samarqaint, and the A^iaahkadak calls 
him ' Budakashaiu/ but says that he is 
known as Marmot^ or frum Harat. 

^ The verse, notwithstanding the 
vision, is stolen; vid(^ Badaoni, ill, 180, 
tinder ’Atashi.' 

® If this verse, too, was uttered at tlie 
time he had the vision, he stole thought 
and words from AQali, J ami’s pupil, who 
has a verse — 
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17. MtisMqi'' of Bu’kha'^ra^^ 

I vent to Ills street, and wMlst I was tliere, a tliorii entered deep into 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to God that 1 have now a reason for 
staying in it I . 


1. Hindhstan is a iiekl of sugar-cane, its parrots are sngar-sellors, 

2. Its flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the cMrali and 
tahaachiah,^ 

18. SaTihf.® 

His name is Muhammad Mirak, He traces his descent from Nizam uh 
mulkofTus. 


Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand \i. e. if I had the opportunity], I would tear my 
collar to pieces. ■ 

There are many reasons why I should be dead,- and yet I am alive^. 
0 grief! thy forbearance lias made me quite ashamed of myself. 


^ Badaoni (IIL 328) says that he was 
originally from Marw, nnd came twice to 
India. For his Q(<gidahs some called 
Lin* ‘ the k^alma)! of tne age f and Daghi- 
stani says that under ’Abdullah Khan he 
was Malik iifihshiiard. Acconling to 
the Jiaft IqHm, he was horn and died at. 
Bukhaia. bprenger (Catalogue, p. 508) 
says, he was born in 945, and his second 
Diwan was collected in 983. From the 
Akbanidmah (Lmd<now Edition y ill, 
p. 203 j we see that Mnshfiqi was pre- 
sented to Akbar at Pak Patau in the end 
of 985. He died in 994 (Vainbery’s 
Bokhara, y>. 30l j. 

“ This verse is a parody on the well- 
known Giuizil, which Haiiz sent from 
Shiniz to Sultan Gliias of Bengal (M.etre 
Aluzari’) 

T/fe qyarrots ofind will learn to enjoy 

When this Persimz sugar (the poem) 
reaches Bengal. 

AbuKazl has meddled with Mushfiqi’s 
verse ; for the Kaft IqHm gives instead 
ofnekudni dr the words hindudni 
* ' ■ hence the verse is * India's flies 


are (black) like tlie black Indians, 
wearing like them a big turban {chirah) 
and a takauchiah.' This means, of 
coarse, that the Indifins arc like flies. 
The takaiichlah was described above ou 
p. 88 ; the big head of a fly looks like a 
turban, and its straight wings like the 
straight Indian coat [chapkan). It may 
be tlnit Abnlfazl substituted the words 
n^kudn i diydr, the ‘ dear ones of the 
country/ with a satirical reference to the 
“ learned,” wh om he al wa^'s calls 

‘ turban-wearing empty- 

headed/ in which case we would have to 
translate ‘ the simpletons of the country/ 

The verse is better given by Badaouf 
(111,329). 

” Badaoni calls him ' Harawi' (from 
Harat), and say.s that he was employed at 
court as a Munsbi He was a go(}d pen- 
man. After his return to his country, he 
died. The Atashkadah says that he was a 
descendatit of Khwajah ’Abdullah Mar- 
warid Kirmani, atid tfiat his family had 
always been employed by kings. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 50) calls him 
wrongly Muhammad Mir Beg. The 
A^taskkadah and the MSS. have Muham- 
, mad Mirak ; and thus also bis name occurs 
in the Madsir i MaldmL . ■■ ,, 



I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid uo heed. Oh, did you ever 
see such misery I I wept, he laughed — Oh, did you ever see such contempt I 


My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, palih, that even the falcon Death 
sits tame on his hand. 

19. Mazhari' of Kashmi'r-^ 

He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in Mraq. Erom 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 


1. I cannot understand the secret of Salma’s beauty; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Laiifs eyes, that Majnun shut his eyes to 
friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed,^ although he is inside his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper 
thou wouldst not have known how to inariage matters successfully. 


1. Like a*tail I follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself ; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower 
over the slit of niy collar instead of hemming it.*'* 


Ho of wdxom my eye makes light, to heaven dull and heavy. 


■* Dagliisiani says tlmt in Traq ha was 
in coinpany with Mubiasbim and Wali- 
slii. After liis return to India, Mazhari 
was employed l>j Akbav as Mir Baliri of 
Kashmir, wliich employment he held 
in 1004 (Badfioiul, He had turned 
Shi ah, and as Ins fat her was a Sunni, both 
used to abuse eacli other. His poems 
are said to contain several satires on his 
futher. Maxbari died in 1018. Ail 
Ta*iiirAi‘'f Jrais# hm poems. 


® The eyes of the beautiful boy are 
crocus-liko or almond-shaped ; the chin 
is like an apple ; the black hair, like 
huh — ’in fact, his wliole face resembles a 
garden. 

^ The hot tears of the poet fall like 
flames on his collar ; hence he is sur- 
rounded by flames like a flower on Mount 
Sinai ; for Mount Sinai is surrounded 
by God’s glory 
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20. Mahwi^ of Hamada'a.’ 

His name is Mugliis. He tries to change the four mud walls of this 
worldly life into stone waUs, and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 


1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart. 

2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me — I never thought, 
Love, that thou art so. 


1. You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup 1 
bring me a cup I for my heart is stagnant. 

2, Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed ! Which is the cup and wliich 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


1. 0 Mahwi, beckon to a Mend, and ring the bell of the carawan. 

2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. 0 thou who hast 
fettered thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 


1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away : love is a place where misery is 
required. 


1. 0 Mahwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 

2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


^ Mir Mugliis, according to the 
Madsir i Hahmii, was born in AsadabM 
(Haniadan), and went, when twelve years 
old, to Ardabli, where he studied for four 
years at the Astanah i ^afawiah.’' From 
j’-outh, he was remarkable for his content* 
inent and piety. He spent twenty years 
at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, 
Karbala, an dHarat. Alaulana Shikebi and 
Anisi (pp. 576,578) looked upon him as 
their teacher and guide. He held poetical 
contests {mush a ar ah) with Maulana 
Sahabi He embarked at Ban- 

dar J arun for India, and was patronized 
by the Khan Khanan. After receiving 
from him much money, he went back to 
Traq, where the author of the Madsir 
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saw him at Kashan. He visited Kajaf 
and Karbala, and returned to Hama- 
dan, where he died in 1016. He lies 
buried in the Maqliarah of the Sayyids 
at Asadabad. The author of the Maasir 
edited Mahwi’s Bubals during his life- 
time, and wrote a preface to the collec- 
tion, Mahwi is best known as a Euba i 
writer : Abulfazrs extracts also are all 
Euba is. 

The Mashhadah says that he is often 
called Mshapiiri, because he was long 
in that town. 

The Mir-dt mentions a Mahwi whose 
name was Mir Mahimid, and says that 
he was for twenty-five years Akbars 
Munsht 
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21,. , Barfi/ , of 'Sa/wali.:^ ' , 

He is poor and lias few wants, and lives content with Ills indigence^ 


My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 


I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka’bah, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias.® 


I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 


That which I desire® is too high to be obtained by stooping down, 
0 that I could find myself lying before my own feet ! 


22, Qara'ri' of 

His name is Niiruddin. Ho is a man of keen understanding and of 
lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon his elder 
brother, the doctor Abulfath, as the personification of the world, and the 


* The MSS. of the Ain call him ‘ pai- 
rafi/ but tbe metre of several verses 
given in the Maasir i Makimi shews 
that bis takballn 9 is * parfi.* 

According to tbe Atnsbkadab, his name 
is Salahndciin, and be was a relation of 
Balman of Sawab. He was a pupil of 
Muhtasbim of Hasban. Tbe author of 
Haft Iqlim says that bo was a most ami- 
able man, and marvellously quick in 
composing tarikbs. He lived in tbe 
Dak ’bin, and went to Labor, to present 
Akbar with a Qaeidab ; but finding no 
suitable opportunity, be returned to tlie 
Dak’iiin, and went to M'akkab, where be 
died. Tbe lladslr i Malihni states that 
be lived cbieily at Abmadabad, made 
Daizi s acquaintance in tbe Dak’hin, and 
went with tbe Kluin i A’zam (p. S27) to 
Makkab. According to Badaoiu, bo 
came with the Historian Kizamuddin 
Abumd from Gujrat to Labor, and ac- 
companied Faizi to tbe Dakhin, where 
healed. Bprenger (Catalogue, p, 382) 
gives bis name (^alihuddtn : but tbe 
, Atasbkadah ,. (the only work in which I 


have found bis full name) has Saldhud^ 
dm . ' . 

^ Tbe road of love (tbe ideal Ka'bab) 
is as difficult as tbe road to the Ka’bab 
in Makkab. Muhammadans do not lie 
down with their feet towards Makkab, 
which is against the law; hence tbe 
poet says that bo is prevented from 
stepping forward on tbe road of love. 

® Self-knowledge. 

Niiruddin Muhammad came in 983 
with his brothers Abui Fatb (p. 424) and 
Hiiinam {p. 474) to India. Akbar ap- 
pointed him to a command in tbe army ; 
but Niiruddin was awkward, and had no 
idea bow to handle a sword. Once, at a 
muster, he came ivitbout arms, and when 
some^young fellows quizzed him about it, 
he said that military duties did not suit 
people of his class {literary men) ; it had 
been Timur’s custom to place camels. 
Cattle, and tbe baggage between the ranks, 
and the women behind tbe army, and 
when Timur had been asked where the 
learned were to go, he had said, “ In the 
rear of the women.” (This resembles the 
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doctor Hum, am as tlie man wlio reproseuts tlie life to come, for -wMcIi reason 
he kept aloof from tkem. 


The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for like a 
stranger I can again and again make his acq[uaintance. 


I doubt Death’s power ; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 


He [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home ; 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 


from looking. 


If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
what God forbid, of Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 


I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the hr e.^ 


My madness and ecstacy do not arise from nightly wine : the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 


1. 0 heart! when I am in love, do not vex me wdtli the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Islam], do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread.^ 

2. To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. 0 Lord I do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 


story of Napoleon I., who in Egypt 
had often to form squares against the 
hostile cavalry, and then invariably 
gave orders to place the donkeys and the 
savans in the middle). Akbar, to punish 
him, sent him, on active service to Bengal, 
where he perished in the disturbances, 
in which Muzalfar Khan (p. 348) lost his 
life. Baddoni H, 211 ; III, 312.^ 
Ahnlfazl is sarcastic in referring to 
Niiriiddin’s monomania. Niiruddin wish- 
ed to say that Abulfatli was a man of 
intense worldliness {tdlih iiddunyd) and 


Himuam longed for the pleasures of 
paradise as the reward of virtue {tdlih^^ 
nddkhirat), whilst he himself was a*' true 
lover* {tdlib ulmauld, one who feels after 
God). 

The Atashkadah adds that Nnruddm 
had been in Gilan in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan, and that he went, after 
the overthrow of Gilan, to Qazwin. 

, ^ Whilst the fire of love deprives me 
ofpatience. ■ 

® Love has made the poet a heathen.' 
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1. If the love of my heart should meet with a buyer, I would do 
something openly. 

2. I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


1. The drinking of my heart-blood has surfeited me j like my sweet- 
heart, I have become an enemy to myself* 

2. I have killed myself and, from excessive love to him, have cast 
the crime on my own shoulders.^ 


23. ^Ita'bi^ of Hajaf.^ 

He possesses harmony of thought ; hut his mind is unsettled, and he 
lives a disorderly life. 


I am the nightingale of thy flower-hed. I swear hy the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 
garden is. 


1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

' 3. I had come &om the land of faithfulness : what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 


1. I have consumed my sober heart on the ruhbish-heap of passion • 
I have burnt the Ka’hah’s candle at the idol temple’s gate. ’ 


"" Though in reality the beautiful boy 
murdered me. 

2 Sayyid Muhammad of ISTajaf had 
lived for some time in the Pak’hin, ho- 
noured as a poet, when he went to 
Hindustan, and paid his respects to Ak- 
bar afc Allahabad. He looked bold and 
slovenly {bebdk u ndkamwdf)^ Wlien 
asked whether he had in the Dakhiu 
made satires on Shah Fathullah (p, 540), 
he said, ** In the Dak’hin I would not 
have looked at a fellow like him.'’ Akbar, 
who made much of Fathuilah, was an- 
noyed, imprisoned ItaM, and had his 
papam searched, to see whether he wrote 
satires on other people. A few compro- 
mirag Times were found, and ’ItaM. was 


sent for ten years (or according to the 
iabaqat, for two years) to Fort Gwaiiar. 
At the request of Prince Salim and seve- 
ral courtiers, he was at last released, and 
ordered to come to Labor, But he was 
as bad as before. The emperor gave him 
1000 lupees, and ordered Quiij iviiau (p 
354j to^send him from Siirat to Hiiaz* 
but Itabl escaped, went to the Dakhin! 
and lived there as before. His Arabic 
and Persian poems are excellent; he also 
was a clever kdm and letter- writer. 
Madmm III, 275. 

The Atashkadah says that he came 
fromGulpaigan(orc)li»b^). Baghistani 
calls him * Mir ItabL’ ’Itdhz means 
worthy of reproach;’ compare ruswdi. 
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2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

3. No one has ever said the word ‘friend ^ tome, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers,^ 


1. 0 heart, what portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy neck full of sobs.^ 

2. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears ; go, go away, 
that for once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 


I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation, 
have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal 


Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames, 
Let no one build a house in my street ! 


In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling compa- 
nions. This caravan'^ has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 


In a realm where the word ‘ faithfulness’ produces tears, the messenger 
and the letter he brings'^ produce each separately tears. 


1 . Is the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred ? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm [pr. thy 
sleeve] ? 

2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth thy while to 
illtreat thy lovers ? 


® The caravan of love. 

* The messenger, because he comes 
from the beloved boy, and the letter, be- 
cause it declines the request of a rendez- 
vous. 


^ The Tabaqat ascribes this verse to a 
poet called Buknuddin, whose takliallug 
is not given in my MS. 

^ In allusion to the gurgling noise in 
the neck of the bottle. 


24. Mulla'" MuliaBimad Su^fiV of Mazaadaran.^ 

He is in affluent circumstances, but from virtiious motives lie mixes 
little witb tlie world. He seeks retirement by travelling about. 


Look upon mGj wlien standing below the revolving roof of tke Iieavens, 
as a lamp concealed under a cover. 

L 0 lieart, tby road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost thou 
walk on the wheel of good fortune. 

2. If it he possible, pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will he a little lighter.* 

1. You asked me, “How are you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
with him ? — long may you iiveP’ “ I stand,’’ said I, “ below the heaven as 
a murderer under the gibbet.” 

25. JiidaV.2 

His name , is Sayyid ’All, and he is the son of Mir Mangur. He was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 


The beauty of idols is the Ka’bah to which I travel ; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers® the acacia thorns. 


1 am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved, I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 


In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the rose, 
and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 


^ According to tke Mir-at nl ’Alam, 
Mulla Muhammad was called ‘ puff from 
liis gentle and mild character. Even at 
the present day, simple people are often 
addressed ‘ puii-^ahib/ so much so that 
the word is often used as the equivalent 
of *a simpleton/ Mulla Muhammad 
early left his home, and lived chiefly at 
AhmadabM, where he was the friend and 
tether of Sayyid Jalai i Bukh4rx. The 
Mir-4t and the Haft Iqlim praise his ver- 
ses, and the former quotes from a Biqi- 
mdmakiiUM* . 


The Atashkadah wrongly puts him 
under Isfahan, and mentions that some 
call him the maternal uncle of Mulla 
Jami — which is impossible. 

^ Judai had been mentioned above on 
p. 107. He had the title of ‘‘Nadir ul 
Mulk,’ and had already served under 
Humayiin. He left a Diwan ; but he has 
also been accused of having stolen Ash- 
ki’s Diwan {mde below, the 37th poet)» 

® The Atashkadah and Ta,qi s Tazkirah 
mention another Judai of Bawah, ' 
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26. of Nisliapur.* 

His name is SJiarif. 

Love and tlie lover Lave in reality tLe same object in view. Do not 
believe that I lose By giving thee my life. 


1. I do not care for Lealtli.^ 0 Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
wMcb deprives my heart of every Lope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye wLicL looks so coqnettisLly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a Lnndred wishes in my heart. 

27. Khnsrawf of Qain.® 

He is a relation of [the poet] Mirza Qasim of Gdnabad, [or Jiinabad, or 
Jnnabid, in Khurasan]. He writes Bhihadah well, and is a good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 


If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve m surmah for my eyes. 


* Muhammad Shaiff Wuciii’i belonged, 
according to tbe Madsir i Mahimi, to a 
distinguished family of Sayyids in hfi- 
sbapiir. His mother was the sister of 
Amir Shahmir, who had been for a long 
time assay-master under Shah Tahmasp. 
He died in 1002. 

Badaoni (HI, p. 378) says that Sharif 
was a relation of Shihah Khan (p. 332). 
“ His name was Muhammad Sharif. 
Alas, that so impure a man should have 
so excellent a name I His heretical opi- 
nions are worse than the heresies of 
those who, in this age, bear the same 
name [Sharifi Amuli, pp. 176, 452; and 
the poet Sharif i Sarmadi, mentioned 
below Ho. 63, — two archheretics in the 
eyes of Badaoni]. Though he belongs 
neither exclusively to the Basakhwanis 
[p. 452, note 2], nor to the pabahis, he 
holds an intermediate place between these 
accursed and damned sects ; for he stre- 
nuously fights for the doctrine of the trans- 


migration of souls {tandsuhh). One day, he 
came to me at Bhimhar on the Kashmir 
frontier, asking me whether he could 
accompany me to Kashmir. Seeing large 
blocks of rocks of several thousand mans 
lying about near my house, he exclaimed 
with a sigh, “ All these helpless things 
are only waiting to assume huinau form.** 
notwithstanding his wicked belief, he 
composed poems in praise of the Imams ; 
hut he may have done so, when he was 
young. ^He was an excellent katib and 
letter-writer, and was well acquainted with 
history. He died in 1002 A. H. 

^ Health is the equivalent of indiffer- 
ence to love.* 

® Qain lies between Tazd and Harat. 
Baghistani calls him Sayyid Amir Khus- 
rawi, , and says that he excelled in music. 
According to Badaoni, his mother was 
Mirza Qasim’s sister, and he came to India 
after having visited Makkah. He was 
in the service of Prince Salim (Jahangir). 
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The lions of the Haram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
0 friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as ^ treat. 


What do I care for comfort I I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word * rest’ is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 

28, Shaikh BahaT'.^ 

He traces his descent from Zainuddin Khafi. He pretended to be a 


No one lias, in tliy love, lieen more brouglit up to sorrow tlian I ; and 
that thou knowest not my sorrow is a new sorrow. 


I took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 

29. WafaT of Igfahan." 

He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness on 
his shoulders.® 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 
buy what he does not require I*’ 


Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


founded with the saint Zainuddin Taibadi, 
mentioned above on p. 366, note 2. 

Badtioni says (III, p. 385), that 
Wafai was for some time in Kashmir, 
went to Labor, and entered the service of 
2ain Khan (p, 344.). According to the 
Atasbkadah, he belonged to the Tmad- 
iyah Kurds, and was brought up at 
l^Mian ; his Bubals are good, l)aghi» 
stani calls him a Turk, and states that 
Wafai at first was an uttukash (a man 
who irons clothes). From a fault in his 
eye, he was called Wafai ikor. ‘ the blind 
Watai/ 

f His impudent flattery was prover- 
bial/’ DdghistdnL 
* As, for example, love grief. 


^ His name is Maulana Sa duddin, of 
Kh4f, or Khawaf (p. 445). The Atashka- 
dab quotes the same verse as Abulfaal. 
Badaoni says, he left a well-known diwaii. 
In Daghistani, tw^o Bahais are mention- 
ed, one Mauhina Bahai, known in 
Hterai'y circles and another Bafiai horn 
Ardistan. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) 
him Mihdi ; and says that, accord- 
ing to the Nafais, he died in 980. 

Zainuddin Khafi, from whom Bahai 
t»ed bis descent, is a famous saint, who 
dM in tim beginning of Shaww41, 838, 
He was first buried at Malta |or 
BaHnb thon at Darwisbab4d, then at 
Harltk!' is given in diimi’s 

• W^Mi tMn ^ bt IS .not be 
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I am secure from tlie dangers of life : no one deprives tlie street- 
beggar of Ms bareness. 


1. Tile dart of fate comes from tke other side of the armour why 
should I uselessly put on an armour ? 

2. Flash of death j strike first at me ! I am no grain that brings an ear 
to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the zephyr 
as a companion. 

30. Shaikh 

He belongs to the Arabians of the JazMr. He has acquired some know- 
ledge. ’ 

1 . I became a cloak to ruin, Saqi, and like the Ka’bali, a place of 
belief and heresy. 

2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among the 
hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 


My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifferent. 0 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 

31. of Kashan.® 

His name is Haidar. He is well acquainted with the ars ;poeUoa^ and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and tdrikhs. 


^ I. e,, aplace where man is not pro- Labor, and was well received by Akbar. 

tected, because he does not expect an For the tdr{kh, mentioned above on p. 

arrow from that side. ^ ^ ^ ^ 549,note3,Faizi gave him 10, 000 Rupees. 

® Badaoni also calls him Jazdirtf i. <?. After a stay of a few years in India, lie 

from the islands. His father, Shaikh returned to his country, but suffered slup- 

IbraMm, was a distinguished lawyer, and wreck near the Mukran coast, in, which lie 

was looked upon by the Shiahs asaMuj- not only lost property to. the amount of 

tahid. He lived in Mashhad, where Saqi two lakhs of Rupees, but also (as Badaoni 

was born. Saqi received some education, spitefully remarks) the copies of Faizi’s 

and is an agreeable poet. He came from poetical works which he was to have dis- 

the Dakliiii to Hindustan, and is at pre- tributed in Persia. Sprenger (Catalogue, 

sent [in 1004] in Bengal. p. 58) says that Haidar was drowned ; but 

® His full name, according to Taqi i the fact is, that he was saved, and re- 

Auhadi, is Amir RatVnddin Haidar. He turned to India. His losses created much 

was a Tabatiba fe^ayyid of Kashan. The sympathy, andhe reccived,at Akbar s wish, 

Madsir i EaUmi states that he left Per- valuable presents from the Amirs. From 

sia in 999, on account of some wrong the IfhanKiianan alone, he got, at 

whicli he had suffered at the hand of the , various times, about a lakh. After some 
king of Persia, went from Gujrat in ; time, he again returned, his two sojourns 
company with Ivhwiijah Habibuliah to .in India having lasted about eight lunar 
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My heart is sensitire, you cruel one ; what remedy is there 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the Beloved— < what can I do ? 

1. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a tyrant ; I am plunged 
into crime [love] and think that thou art forgiving. 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 

82. Ghairati^ of Shiraz.^ 

His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past, 

I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.^ 


The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 
the days of the wretched bitterer.® 


I am free from worldliness ; for my aspirations do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence. 


I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 
sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter of a hundred 
Musalmans, 


Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 

The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven’s 
# envy is changed to love. • 


years. He went to Makkah and Madi- 
nah, where he stayed font years. In 
1013, he returned to Kashan, fouijd favor 
with Shall ’Abbas, and ^ received some 
rent-free lands in his native town. Ac- 
cording to the Atashkadah, lie died in 
, 1032 A. H., the tdrikli of his death being 
; ' the Arabic words, * kdna zalika Ji 
His son, Mir HasMm i Sanjar 
h mentioned on the next ijage; §nd 
YMt" i mentions in Ws Taz- 

kirah aiio*^er son of the name of 
,Mir m feend of MuMAiiyL 

,SISS* oflea give Ms name wrongly 



^ The Atashkadah says that Ghairati 
tevelled about in Traq, ivent to Hindu- 
stan, and lived after his return in Ivashan, 
where he fell in, love with a boy of a re- 
spectable family. From fear of the boy’s 
relations he went to Shiraz, where he died. 

2 Because the heart only was broken. 

® That is, mj beloved boy causes the 
greatest mischief among the hearts of 
men. 



I saw the heart of another Ml of grief, and I became jealous ; for there 
Ls but one cruel tyrant in .these regions.^ 

83. Halatf of Tdran.® 

His name is TMgar. He is a selfish man. 


Leave me to my grief! I find rest in my grief for him. I die, if the 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 


When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me I 


To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 

34. Sanjar of K^sMn.® 

He is the son of Mir Haidar, the riddle- writer. He has a taste for 
poetry, aiid lives in good circumstances. 


^ ITo boy is lovelier than the beloved 
of the poet. If the poet, therefore, sees 
another man love-sick, he gets jealous : his 
beloved boy must have bestowed favours 
on the other man. 

® Badaoni says that his father was a 
poet, and wrote under the name of WdliJiL 
Yadgar traced his descent from Sultan 
Sanjar ; but the Tabaqat calls him a 
Chaghtai. He served in Akbar s army. 

“ His son, Jalal Khan, had the takhaU 
^«/pof Baqai, though from his unprofit- 
ableness he styled himself Ruswait * the 
blackguard/ He gave his father poison 
from liis mother on account of a fault,'* 
and Akhar ordered him from Kashmir 
to Labor, where he was executed by the 
Kotwal. 

The Akharnamah (Lucknow Edition, 
III, p. 48(5) says that Yadgar served in 
993 in Kabul. * 

He is not to be confounded with Mir 
Halati of Gilan. 

® Sanjar came in 1000 A. H. from Per-, 
sia to India, and met his father (p. 593). 
For some crime, *‘to mention which is 


not proper/' Akhar imprisoned him. 
When again set free, he went to Ahmad- 
abad ; hut not thinking it wise to remain 
there, he went to Ibrahim 'Aclil Shah of 
Bijapiii’. Some time after, he received, 
through the influence of his father, a call 
from Shah 'Abbas of Persia to return. 
But befoi’e he could leave, he died at 
Bijapur, in 1021 A. H. Eegarding the 
value of his poems people hold opposite 
opinions. Mddsir i MaMtm. 

The Kliizdnah i 'Amirah and Mr, 
T. W. Beale^ of A'grah, the learned author 
of the Miftah uttawarikh, give the follow- 
ing verse as tdrihh of Sanjar s death 
(metre. Muzdri ) — 

The Icing of literature has thrown 
away the royal urnbrella, 

of which the words pddisJidh i saJeJmn 
give 1023 ; hut as the padishah throws 
a#ay the umbrella, we have to subtract a 
or for the figure of the Arabic w 
if inverted, looks like an umbrella. 
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I, too, have at last perished 
310W left of Majnun’s tribe. ^ 


in the century of thy love. Alas ! none is 


from every side on my heart 
t help it : my house lies on the 1 

35. Jazbi'® 

Padishah Qiilij and he is the 
in, near Baghdad, 


i break my vow of repentance and 
incessantly, I break my plaintive fli 
eliyer my heart from these bad p: 
gain break my vow of repentance ! 

36. Tashbi'M' of KashSn.’ 
m his youth, was unsettled. He b 
I know nothing of his oi’igin, nor o 


v e made the poet fortrei 

his hi'^hj and he has become a heathen 
or a Christian. The Christians in inami 
eastern countries used gongs, because they 
were not allowed bells. 

® The poet only is a true lover. He 
alone i-esembled Mtijuun. 

. ^ ^ ^ ® give n 0 de tails regard- 

mg JazU. His fiiihcr has been men- 
tioned above on p. 480; and from the 

P- that 

Hidishah Qnh served in Kashmir under 
QMimHUa (p. 380). ‘Jazbf means 
attractive ; a similar takhalluo is « Mai- 
znb, one who is attracted by God’s loy&’ 
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tion. Tl'ie Masnawi entitled ^ Zarrah o KlmrsMcl,’ ^ tlie Atom and tlie Sun/ 
is written by liim. 


Dust of the grave«yard, rise for onee to joy ! Thou enelosest a corpse 
like minej slain by liis band and liis dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour tbou wilt : I recognize tliee when tby figure 
shines forth. 


Pass some day by the bazar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy crimes 
at the price of a hundred meritorious actions.^ 


and returned home. Just now (A. H. 
1004) he has come back again, and calls 
the people to heresies, advising them to 
follow the fate of the Basakh wauls f vide 
above, p. 453), He told Shaikh Abulfiizl 
that he was a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters, and asked 
him to introduce him to the emperor, to 
■whose praise he had composed an ode, 
the end point of which was the question 
why the emperor did not direct his policy 
to the overthrow of the so-called or- 
thodox, in order that truth might assume 
its central position, and pure mono- 
theism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honor of Abuifazl, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Nuq-tawi 
sect and their manner of writing the 
letters [singly, not joined, as it appears 
from the following], all which is hypocri- 
sy, dissimulation, (^rxa'reg') and agreement 
of the numerical value of. the letters. 
Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk (vide above p. 480) 
discovered that ‘ Tashbihi ’ has the same 
numerical value [727] as ‘ Tazriqi,’ ‘ the 
hypocrite.’ Tashbihi has composed a 
Diwan. When I wrote my history, he 
once gave me, in AbalfazFs presence, a 
pamphlet on Mahmud of Basakhwan, 
and 1 looked at it. The preface was as 
follows — ‘ 0 God ! who art praiseworthy 
(Mahmud) in all Thy doings, I call 
upon Thee. There is no other God hut 
Allah. Praise be to God, whose mercies 
are visible in all his works, who has 
shewn the existence of ail his works 


[the text is unintelligible]. He knows 
Himself ; but we do not know ourselves, 
nor flim. He is an existence not exist- 
ing except through Himself, and a place 
of existence independent of others; and He 
is the most merciful. Question, — What is 
meant by ‘nature.^’ A?iswen, — what peo- 
ple call creation or nature, is God, &c., &c. 
Dirt upon his mouth, for daring to write 
such stuff ! The grand point of all this 
lying is, of course ‘ the four nufitalisd At 
the end of the pamphlet, I saw the follow- 
ing — ‘ This has several times been writ- 
ten on the part of the Persian Mujtahid 
M, i, r, ’A, 1, 1, A, k, b, a, r, T, a, sh, b, i, 
h, i, the Amini, the last, the representa- 
tive.’ And the rest was like this — may 
God preserve us from such unbelief 1” 

* The Atom and the Sun’ is a mystical 
subject. The atoms of dust dance in the 
sunray and love it, and are emblematical 
of man’s love to God, But as Akbar 
worshipped the sun, the poem, no doubt, 
referred to the peculiar views of the 
emperor. 

^ This verse is an example of a well- 
known rhetorical figure. The word ‘ re- 
tribution’ leads the reader to expect the 
opposite of what Tashbihi says. The 
lovely boy has, of course, broken many 
hearts and shed the blood of believers ; 
nevertheless, all are ready to trans- 
fer , the rewards of their meritorious 
actions , to him, and thus buy up his 
crimes. 
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0 thou that takest the loaf of the sun from thivS warm oven, thou hast 
not given Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thee for an evening meal/ 


1. I am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
grave-yard, 

2. I like to dwell in a grave-yard, because dwelling in a grave-yard 
lies before our sight. 


The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring ! — all other hands are empty 

37. Ashki' of Qiim/ 

He is a Tabatibii Sayyid, and is a iDoet of some talent. 


Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground ; 
perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away ; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 


Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one bears with me but death. 


^ The sun looks round like a loaf ; the 
warm oven is the heat of the day. 

^ In allusion to a game, in which the 
players secretly pass a ring from one to 
another, and another party has to find 
where the ring is. *The ring is with 
Tashbihi’, i. he has chosen truth, he is 
the elect. 

® We know from the Haft Iqlim that 
Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
’All, Muhkisib (x>ubiic censor) of Qum in 
Persia. Asbki s elder brother Mir Huzu- 
ri also is known as a poet. Ghazaifs 
fame and success {'tside p, 668) attracted 
Asbkl to India, but he did not meet Gha- 
zali. The number of his verses exceeded 
, ten thousand *, but when on his death- 
ly, he gave his several 1)1 wans to Mir 
Judai [mde p, 690) to arrange. Mir 
Judai, however, published whatever he 
thought good in his own name, and threw 
the remainder into water. ^>f 


Sawah alludes to this in the following 
epigram — 

^ ^ 

Thou hast hilled poor Ashld, 

And I wonder at thi/ crime being hidden. 
With thee four Dlwdns of Ms remained^ 
And tohat remains of thy poems, is his, 

Daghistani says that Ashki died in 
Mir J udai’s house, and he ascribes the 
epigram to Ghazali; but as he only 
quotes a hemisticli, the statement of the 
contemporary Haft Iqlirn is preferable. 

Badaoni says that Ashki s poems are 
full ofthought, and that he imitated (ta- 
talhu) the poet He died at Agrah. 
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Aslild, I think, my tears have turned watchers ; for whonever I tliink 
of him, they rush into my face/ 

38. Asi'rP of Eah^ 

His name is Amir Qazi. He is a man of education. 


The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his cunning. 
The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance hetween us. 


I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take liis hand away 
from me ; for as long as life was left within me, Ms murderous hands were 
properly employed. 


His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 

39. Fahmi^ of Eai [Tahran]/ 

Give him no wine who feels no higher jileasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lies as dust before the door of the 
tavern. 


I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 

40. Qaidi' of Shiraz.^ 

He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied j but he thinks much of himself. 


^ So do the watchers of the beloved 
boy rush up against Aahki, when he 
declares his love. 

^ Asiri was, according to Badaoni, an 
educated man, and the best pupil of Hakim 
ul-Miilk (p. 542). But the climate of 
India did not agree with him, and he did 
not find much favor with the emperor, 
lie, therefore, returned to Eai, his home, 
where he died ('h (?., before 1004, A. li). 

® Badaoni gives three poets of the 
name of Bahini — 1, Bahmi of Tahran, 
who travelled much, and was for some 
time in India ; 2, Bahmi of Samarkand, 
son of Hadiri, an able riddle-writex’, who 
-was also for some time in India ; 3, Bahmi 
of Astrabad, who died at Bihii. The 


Madsir i ’Raliimi mentions a Fahmi of 
Huruiuz (Ormuz), well known in Lax* 
and Hurmuz, who came to India, present- 
ed an ode to the Khanlvhanan, got a 
present, and returned. Baghistanl men- 
tions a fifth Pahnii from Ivashiiu, and a 
sixth, of whom he gives no particulars. 

As the Tabaqat and Bagliistani ascribe 
the same verse to Fahmi i Tahran i, which 
Abulfazl gives to Bahmi of Eai, the 
identity of both is apparent. In fact, it 
looks as if Abulfazl had made a mistake 
in calling him * of Eai,' because no 
himh follows him. 

Qaidi came from Makkah to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. Once, 
at a court assembly, he spoke oltheinjus- 
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As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou coiilcist 
have foimcl a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. rhon drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had jealousy 
as a companion. 

2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches j else 
a Wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover- may have many reasons to complain; but it is better not to 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would he ready to be 
my witness. 


I am gone, my reason is gone ! I want a flash of madness to strike my 
soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1 . Last night union [with the sweet hoy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 

have revealed what is uow behind the screen. 

41. Pairawi' of Sawah.^ 

His name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter. • 


Whore is the wine of love given to wretches without feelino- ? Lovino. 
idols is a drunkenness ; let men be careful wLom to give it ! 


0 God! I cannot reach the world of the ideal- for 


worship form 


give me if I 


tice of the Ddqk o 3IahalllLaw, on 
winch Akhar had set his heart p. 
2‘p), and fell into disgrace. Ho wander- 
ed about for some time as Faqir in Bianah 
District, and returned to Fathpur Sikri 
suffering from piles. A cjuack, whom be 
consnlted, cut open the veins of the anus, 
and Qaidi died^. He was an excellent 
poet. Baddom, 

Dagbisfefinl says that ho was a friend 


of ^’Urfi, and died in A. H. 9D2. 

’ Pairawi imitated the poet A'cafi He 

wrote a poem on ‘ Perm and Ideal,’ of 

winch Abullad has given the first verse, 
2 ^ Blwan of Ghazals. 

« of Pairawi’s 

iorm and Ideiil, contains the rhetorical 
hgure ntihlal, because it gives the title 
or the poem. 
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42. Ka'mi', of Sabzw^r/ 
His mind is somewliat unsettled. 


If I knew that tears eonld make an impressioiij I would altogotlior 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 


Whether I see him [the beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have you ever seen such a sight ? ^ 


I wished I could like a breeze x^ass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 


My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame : the look he 
gave me commences to work, and iny heart is eflectually wounded. 

43.. Paya'mi'.^ 

His name is ’Abdussahlm. He is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge ; but he is not clear to himsolf. 


Portiuie cheats in play, loses, and takes back what slie paid. One 
cannot pilay with a comx>anion that is uj) to such tricks. 


1. How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target ? 

2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1, I keej) a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to j)ut your finger on my li^). 


^ Kami’s fatlier, Kliwajah Yaliya, was 
a grocer {haqcidl), and lived in the Mai- 
dan. "Mahallaii of Sabzwar, in Khurasan, 
Occasionally he wrote poems. When the 
Uzljiiks took Sabzwar, Mir Yahya went 
to India, and left Kami, then twelve years 
old, with one of his relations in Sabzwar. 
At the request of his father, Kami came 
India, and was frequently with the 
KhaiiKhanaii. He Avent afterwards 
hack to Khurasan, and the author of the 
Maasir i llahinu saw him, in 1014, in 
llarat. In travelling from Harat to his 
house, he was killed by robbers, who 
carried oif the property which he had 
acquired in the KhauKhanan’s service. 

The Ilaft Iqlim says that his xioems ■ 
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are good, but that he was irascible and 
narrow-Tuiiided. 

Badaoni also mentions him, hut Iio 
wrongly calls * from the town of 

Qum.’ He says, Kami is a young man 
and has just come to India (1004); his 
thoughts are bold. 

2 Hayarni, according to Daglnstani, 
was a pupil of the renowned' Alhimi. 
Bawwani. Ho wuis for a long time Yazir 
to Shah 'Ala ul-Mulkibn i IS iirubdahr of 
Bar. His services were afterwards dis- 
pensed with, and a Jew of the name of 
Ya'qub was appointed instead. But tldis 
change was not wise; for soon niW, Sluih. 
'Abbas sent an army under Hah Ylrdi 
Khan to Lar, who conquered the country., 



2, I Kaye come to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yusuf were yet in the pit than in the bazar** 


Patience, in order to console me, has again put me off with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the wrong way. 


1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away. 

44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikri].^ 

He is a cloth-weaver from Harat. He generally composes Euba’is. 


1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is. 

2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candle. 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity’s spring will appear : 

2. The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtship,® 

45. Qudsi' of Karbala, Mir Husain,'^ 

I am utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street ; for they have made 
friendship with a man like me. 


1 am in misery ; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were in stead of me to suffer for one night the grief of being separated from 
him [the beautiful boy]. 


^ Yusuf means here * life* ; pit, * non- 
existence’ ; bazar, * existence.’ 

^ Sayyid Muhammad’s poetical name 
is Mkrt^ the ^ pensive.* He came, accord- 
ing to the Haft Iqlim, in 969 to India ; 
and his excellent ruba’is induced people 
to call him the ‘ Khayyam of the age,* or 
‘Mir liuba’l.* He died on his way to 
Jaunpfir, in 973, the tdrikh of his death 
: Mir Mti'hai safar 


® this verse reminds me of a verse 
y Kalim, I think, (metre Majaz ) — 


GU 

JEdch man, on the day of resurrection^ 
will seize a hook [the hook of deeds'], 
1, too^ shall he present, with my sweet-- 
heart’ s picture under my arm. 

Daghistani says that Mir Husain’s 
father left Karbala for Sabzwar. Qudsi 
was a great friend of Muhammad Klian, 
governor of Harat. Badaoiu (HI, 876) 
^ays that Mir Muhammad Sharif Hawai, 
QudvSis brother, also came to India, and 
‘‘ died a short time ago,** i. e. before 1004, 

' iJk* H« 
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Who am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shoiildst care for my 
being or not being I 

46. Haidari% of Tabriz/ 

He is a merchant and a poet; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally. 


Shew no one my black book of sorrows ; lei no one know my crimes 
[love]. 

O Haidari, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the hath in a dirty state. 


^ Haidari was three times in India. 
The first time he came, he was young, and 
found a patron in Muhammad Qasim 
Khan of Nishapiir [mcle above, p. 353). 
His company, says the Haft Iqlim, was 
more agreeable than his poems. The 
Masnawi which he wrote in imitation of 
Sa'di’s Bostan, is insipid, and remained 
unknown. Though he made money in 
India, he said — 

Jd 

jOJ j p.U/0 

On his second return to India, he found 
a patron in the Khan i A'zani (p. 325), 
who gave him one thousand rupees for an 
ode. Muhammad Khan Atgah (p. 321) 
introduced him at court. For an ode on 
the elephant, Akbar presented him with 
two thousand rupees and a horse. The 
third time he came to India, he attached 
himself to the KhanKhanan, whom he 
accompanied on his expedition to Oujrat 
(p. 335), and received liberal presents for 
an ode on the victory of Barkich. He 
returned to K/ishan, the governor of 
^ -which town, Agha Kbizr Kahawandi 
(brother of the author of the Mad^ir i 
MaMmi) befriended him. As Tabriz had 
just been destroyed by the Turks of Rum, 
he settled iu ’Iraq, at a place called in the 
MSS. j-iaJ, wbicli for its excellent climate 
and fruits had no equal in Traq or Khur- 
asan, About that time Shah ’Abbas 
came to the place to hunt pheasants 
{Icahg). It happened that the king’s own 


falcon flew away, and sat down on the 
house of a darwish, who, notwithstand- 
ing that the king had gone personally 
to his house, refused to open the door. 
“ The foaming ocean of the king’s wrath 
rose in high waves,” and he ordered a 
general massacre of the people of the place, 
which was happily prevented through 
Haidari’s influence. The same falcon was 
killed on the same day by an eagle on a 
steep hill, about a farsang from * 
and the king, out of love for the animal- 
had a large house built on the top of the 
hill, which has now become a place of re- 
sort for the surrounding country. But as 
the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal 
of money and labour. Haidari died there, 
beloved by all, in A. H. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled 
Ijisdn-'iil-gluiih in praise of his teacher, 
the poet Lisani, who had been attacked 
in a pamphlet entitled Sahio-ul-Ludn^ 
‘the Slip of the Tongue,’ which was 
written by his base pupil Mir Sharif i 
Tabrizi. The Madsh' i llaliimi gives a 
few passages from the book. 

Daghistaidsays that the poet Darwish 
Haidar of Yazd, mentioned in Tazkirahs, 
is very likely the same as l^laulana llai- 
dari of Tabriz, who is sometimes called 
‘ Yazdi ’ from his friendship with Wahshi 
of Yazd. 

Samri, Haidari s son, came to India 
after his father’s death, and was made by 
the KhanKhanan Mir Sdmdn of his 
househoid. He was also a good officer, 
and was killed during the Dak’hin wars, 
when with Shahnawaz Khan, the son of 
his patron. 
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47., ■ Sa'mri''. 

Ho is tlie son of tlie preceding. His versidcation is good, 


My disgrace lias made me famous, and my sliame [love] lias rendered 
roe vrell-lmown ; perplexed I ask myself wliy I remain concealed. 


The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 

48. Farebi^ of Eai ( ? )." 

His name is Shapur. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstanees. If 
he.is diligent, ho may become a good poet. 


1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 

2, It is not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapur 
object is to bring a certain sweetheart before the world. 


I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 


1 . If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild animals. 

2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot 
plunge into the shoreless ocean. 


49. Fusu'ni', of ShMz.® 

His name is l^Iahmiid Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 


* The second verse .shews that the 
'kMIlng of tlte poet is Shapur. Tarebi 
is scarcely known. With the exception of 
Daglustani s AAmk, which merely men- 
tions that FarobI lived during the reign of 
Akbfir, I have not found Ills name in the 
Tazlcirahs, Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 62) 
mentions a Earebi of Bukhara ; but as he 
is said to have died in AHA. IL, he must 
be another poet. The name of his birthplace 
is doubtful; the MSS. of the Ain have 
Bal, )an4 Bihi or leave out the word, 

m DagMitfafi’ hw done. ' Bizf is the 


usual form of the adjective derived from 
‘ Eaif the well-knowii town in Khurasan. 

^ Abidfazl says that Fusuni was from 
Sluraz ; lluhioin and Taep call, liim Yaz- 
di; and Dagliistani and the A'taslikadali 
say that he came from Tabriz. Badaoni 
says that Fusiini came over Tattah and 
entered the service of tlie emperor, and 
Daghistani adds that he also served under 
Jahangir and Shahjahan as Mustaufi. 
The Mir-at ul A lam mentions a Fusiini, 
who was an Amir under Jahangir and 
had the title of Alzal Khan. 
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Wbcn the eye has once learned to see [to love], it loses its peacefiil 
sleeji 5 wliGii the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 


The passion v^hich I feel for other lovely oaes, has made my heart like 
a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 


‘When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye ; for the 
eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 


Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the cxime of my lovo ! To pardon 
my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 


Sole friend of my chamber 1 I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast! I feel jealous of the s|)6C" 
tators. 


1 , If I flee from thy cruelties, tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise 

50. 'Eofdivi^ of Turshiz.^ 

I am as if blind and err about seeking for something. I pant after 
this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 


Nudiri, I complain of no one : I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorns. 


^ Tlie original contains a pun on kJidk 
gird, imd gard, which I cannot imitate. ■ 

^ Tiie author of the Haft Iqlim says 
that Nadiri went two years before the 
completion of the Haft Iqlim, i, e. in 
lOOU, to India ; but Jie does not know, 
what became of him. 


Daghistani mentions three poets of the 
name of Hadiri — (1) KacUri of Bamar- 
qand, who came to linuiayiiii in India, 
(2) a Hadiri from Shustar; and (3) a 
Nadiri from Sialkot. 

Tnrshiz, 'or Turshish, lies near Nisha- 
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61. N au’i', of Mashhad.* 

Ee is a poet of talent ; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 


I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up : 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this stan-e 
[love] to a close. ® 


No eye is fit to behold my glory; my figure in the looking-glass 
appears veiled. 


even 


If that be Mangdr’s love, do not grieve, 0 heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love.^* 


Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen ; and he who looks into the looking, 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass itself.® 


Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Nau’i, with a ray of the sun ; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote.* 


Mulla Muhaminad Kiza comes from 
KhaMshan near Mashhad. On his ar- 
rival in India, says the Maasir i Eahimi, 
he found a patron in MIrza Yiisuf 
Khan of Mashhad (p. 346) ; but soon 
after, he entered the service of the Khan- 
Khanan (p. 334), and stayed with him 
and Prince Danyal at Burhanpur. For 
his ^dgindmah, the KhanKhanau 
gave him an elephant and a present of 
10,000 Itupees. He also composed several 
odes in praise of the prince. Some peo- 
ple say that his poems are like the slmtur 
0 guThahy i. e, you find chaff and grains 
together; but most people praise bis 
l^ems. The Khizanah i 'Amirah says 
lhat his Masnawi entitled So% o Chiddz 
is quite sufficient to establish his fame 
m a poet. This poem, of which the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, 
contains the story of a Suttee. Haul had 
not yet arranged his Qa^idahs and aha- 


zals in form of a dlwan, when he died 
in 1019, at Burhanpiir. 

Badaoni says that he claims descent 
from Hazrat Shaikh Hajx Muhammad of 
llhabushan ; but his doings belie his claim 
He IS very hold, and is now (in 1004} 
with the youngest prince. 

Mansur attained a high decree of 
pantheistic love ; he saw God in^every- 
tiling, and at last proelaimed ‘ Ana alhaq,’ 
i. am God, for which he was killed, 
the poet here accuses Mangur of vreak- 
ness, because he proclaimed his love ; he 
should have kept it to himself, as is proper 
for true lovers (vide p. 655, note 1)! 

means by the looking-glass 
the beautiiul face of the beloved boy. He 
sees in it his woful figure ; but does not 
become^ one with him. 

^ Properly, half a mote. The dust 
atoms that play in the sunrav are in love 
with the sun. ^ 
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52. Ba'ba' Ta'lib, of 

He is a tliotLglitful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 


I would not exeliange my lonely corner for a wliole world, and I am 
glad tliat my intercourse witli tlie people of tlie world lias left me tMs 
impression. 

It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. 

I cannot raise, from weahness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.® 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and yet 
ashest ‘ what does it matter T Thou sheddest my blood, thou drivest me 
away, and yet askest ‘ What does it matter 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation has 
made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters.® 

53. Sarmadi', of Isfahan.^ 

His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 


zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent, 
understands arithmetic. 


He 


^ According to the Haft Iqlxm, Baba 
Talib had been for nearly thirty years in 
Kashmir, patronized by the rulers of that 
country. When Akhar annexed the pro- 
vince, he came to Hindustan, where he 
•was much liked. The Maasir i liahimi 
says that he was often in the company of 
Hakim Abulfath (p. 424), Zaiii Khan 
Kokah (344), Abulfazl, and Shaikh Baizi ; 
at present, L e. in 1025, he is padr of Gnj- 
rat. Badaoni says that he was nearly 
eight (twenty?) years in Kashmir, was 
at first a dervish, but took afterwards an 
employment, and entered Akbar’s service. 
The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to All Ihii, ruler of Little Tibbat. On 
, hivS return, he gave Abulfazl a treatise on 
the wonders of that land, which was 
inserted into the Akbarnamah. His 
poems are good, and breathe fine feeling. 
The Iqhahiamah (Bibl. Indica Edition, 
p. 133} confirms these remarks, and adds 
that Baba Talib died in the end of Ja-^ 
hangir s reign, more than a hundred years 
old. 


® Vide p. 560, note 1. 

® This Bubal pleased Jahangir so 
much, that he entered it with his own 
hand in the Court album. Iqhdlndmah, 
ioc. cit. 

Muhammad Sharif was mentioned 
above on p. 516, Ho. 344, as a commander 
of Two Hundred. Badaoni says that he 
was at first Chaukinawis, and is at pre- 
sent (i. e., 1004) with Sharif i A'^muli 
(p, 452) in Bengal. He used at first to 
write under the takhalUigo^ ‘ Eaizi but 
in order to avoid opposition to Eaizi, 
AhulfazFs brother, he chose that of Sar- 
madi. Badaoni looked upon him as a 
heretic, and often abuses him (Bad. II, 
336), From the Akbarnamah we see that 
Sharif served in the 31st year in Kash- 
mir, and in the endofthe32ndin Gujrat. 
In 1000, he was sent to Bengal with 
Sharif i A'muli, and in the beginning of 
1001, we find him fighting in Orisa against 
Earn Chandr, Bajah of Khnrdah, Da- 
ghistani says, he died in the Dak’hiu. 
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Fortiino has been faithful in my I am the momoiial tablet of 

Fate’s faitlifulfulness. 


I was at home, and thou earnest to me with drimken eyes and with 
roses under the arm; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth to see 
the sight of thy arrival. 


1. What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression ! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence I 

2. I and my heart have soared np to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephyr’s going and coming, 

3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the beau- 
tiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 


I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1. I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resu^rrec- 
tion ; I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coc[uet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

64. Dakhn% of Isfahan." 

He is a man without selfishness, and of reserved character. Though 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 


^ Tlie Maasir i Kabmii is the only work 
in which I haye fonnd a notice of tliis 
poet. Ills name is Malik Ahmad, and he 
was the son of Malik nl Miihik Maq^iid 
*Ali, proprietor of 'Werkopai, twelve 
farsakhs ifoni Isfahan. (The MS. be- 
longing to the Society had originally 
Derkopai; bnt tlie luithor appears to 
have corrected thee/ to a to). His mother's 
father was the great Shaikh Ahul Qasini, 
who had such intluence with Tahrnasp 
that several legacies {auqa/} in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred 
to him, and of other foundations he was 
appointed Mutawalli. His circumstances 
thus became atlluent, and so many der- 
vishes, puxils, learned men, travel iers, 
poets, &c., collected around him, that 
people persuaded Tahrnasp that Ahul 
W'ltl .heiit m rehellion or heresy, 

' lie wiia, blinded, and- a , 


retired life in the village. Some time after, 
he presented a xmein to Talirnnsp, wliich 
procured him a pension. In this poem, 
which theMaasir lias partfvjueserved.tbe 
village is called Kuhpiiyali. In his re- 
tirement, he used to write under tlie itom 
de jyliime of Aniri, and employed Dakhli 
to arrange his poems. This occupation 
gave Dakhli a taste for poetry, {uid he 
received fi’om Ahul Qasim the takhaiino 
of * Dakhli.’ After having attended on 
his maternal uncle for some time, Malik 
Ahmad went to Ii;;.fahan, where he gained 
a reputation as a iioet. 

In 9117, he came to India, and was for 
live years in Akbar s service. In 1003, 
he went to the Dak’hin, and found a 
patron in the Khan Klianan, in w'hose 
service he was in 1025, when the M aasir 
i Ealnmi was written. He also was a 
good soldier. 
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1. I have hurnt the farniture of my strong and wise heart ; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy and faith, and, half way between the 
Ka’bah and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no j)lai33-t that has made impression ; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error : I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 

55. Qa'’sini Arsla'n, of Maslihaclf 

He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 


I am' intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits : for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone— what am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thon hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 

56. Ghayu'ri', of Higiir." 

Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
his life. 


^ Arslan is Qasim’s myn-cle-phme. 
He chose this name, hccaiise his father 
cl aimed descent from Arshin Jazib, an 
Amir of Mahmiid of Ghazni. The family 
came from Tiis, and Qasini was broxight 
up in Transoxania. He was a good poet, 
and excelled in tdrihhs, Badaoni quotes 
an ochi written hj Arslan on the Mountain 
of Ajmir, He died in 995, probably in 
Labor, Baghistani says, he died at Ah- 
madabad. Tide p. 103. 

Ghayuri is called in the Akbarnamali 
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Mulla Gliayiiri, and Baghistani calls him 
Ghayuri of Kabul. This shews tliat he 
came from Hi^ar in Kabul, and not from 
Hi^ar Eiruzah. The Haft Iqlini tells us 
that Ghayiiri was at first in the seiwice 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar s 
brother and king of Kabul. On the death 
of his patron, he entered Akbar*s service, 
and was a Yiizbaslu, or Commander of 
One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
Bir Bar in the Khaibar Pass catastrophe 
{p.345). 


When longing directs its way to that door [love], it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 


can 


1. Tbe door of Sbali Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. And if I sliave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 

8. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deep black dye, and 

therefore, have no place in a paradise/ 

57. Qa'siml', of MtondarSn.® 

He lives as a Pactir and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed throuo-h 
the world. “ 


I do not compare thee in beauty with Ytisuf ; Yusuf was not so I do 

not flatter. 


1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows eveiy night freer. What shall I to-niuht 

do with my unsteady heart ? ^ 

68. Sheri'.® 

He belongs to a Panjdbi family of Shaikhs. Under the patronage of 

his Majesty he has become a good poet. 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made me 
quite beside myself. 


The holoved has so closely surrounded himself with an arrav of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crowd. 

0 Zephyr, the beloved has entirely fiUed the mould of my desfre. I 

am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 


Akbar, in 1000, forced bis courtiers 
to sbavo oif tbeir beards ; 'vide p. 207. 

mentions a Q4sim* of 
ilftitodwrin. QMmi seems to be an 
unknown poet. 

" gitel has been mentioned 

above, pp. 106, la?, 202, 204 He was 


Da4hi“ 

V , C tv® , ® Maulaua 
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1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition* Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties; an object 
apparently within K^each offers hundreds of impossibilities. 

69. Balii', of Nishapur. 

His name is Khwajah Jan. He is a good man. 


1. 0 Eahi, do no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief] ; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell ( ? ). 

# ' # ■ # # m ■ 

The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places to his 
Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim of Gunabad ; 
Zamir of Isfahan ; Wahshi of Bafah ; Muhtashim of Haslian ; Malik of 
Gum ; Zuhiiii of Shiraz ; Wall Dasht Bayazi ; Neki ; pabii ; Pigari ; Huzuri ; 
Qazi Nuri of Isfahan; ^afi of Bam; Taufi of Tabriz; and liashld of 
Hamadan. 

ATN 30 f concluded), 

THE IMPEEIAL MUSICIANS.^ 

I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 
harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to those 
who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 


^ We have to distinguish goyandah, 
singers, frona khwdnandaJis, chanters, and 
sdzandaJis, players. The principal singers 
and musicians come from Gwaliar, Mash- 
had, Tabriz, and Kashmir. A few come 
from Transoxania. The schools in Kash- 
mir had been founded by Irani and Tu« 
rani musicians patronized by Zain ul 
’Abidin, king of Kashmir. The fame of 
Gwaliar for its schools of music dates fi’om 
the time of Eajah Man Tun war. During 
his reign lived the famous Kaik Bakhshu, 
whose melodies are only second to those 


ofTansen. Bakhshu also lived at the 
court of Bajah Bikramajit, Man’s son ; 
hut when his patron lost his throne, he 
went to Bajab Kirat of Kalinjar., Not 
long afterwards, he accepted a call to 
Gujrat, where he remained at the court 
of Sultan Bahadur (1526 to 1536, A.B). 
Islem Shah also was a patron of music. 
His two great singers were Earn Das and 
Mahapater. Both entered subsequently 
Akbar s service. Mahapater was once 
sent as ambassador to Mukund Deo 
■ofOpsA. ' ' 


His Majesty pays inucli attention to mnsic, ancl is the 
who practise this enchanting art. There are niimeroiis musicians at court, 
Hindus, rranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for eacl\<lay in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony Ilow, and 
thus increase intoxication in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed descrix>tion of this class of people would be too difficult ; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 

1. Miyan Tansen,^ of Gwaiiar. A singer like him has not been in 

India for the last thousand years. 

2. Baba Bamdas,^ of Gwaiiar, a singer. 

3. Subhail Khan, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

5. Miyan Chand, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

6. Bichi tr Khan, brother of Subhan Khan, a singer. 

7', Muhammad Khan phari, sings.® 

8. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwaliar, plays on the sarmandaL 

9. Biiz Bahadur, ruler of Malwah, a singer without rivai [p. 428]. 

10. Shihab Kh4n, of Gwaliar, performs on the hm, 

11. Ha lid Hhari, sings. 

12i Sarod Khan, of Gwaliar, sings, 

13. Miyan LM,"* of Gwalior, sings. 

14. Tantarang Khan, son of Miyan Tansen, sings. 

15. Mulla Is-haq Dhari, sings. 

1 6. Hsta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute 

17. Kanak Jarju, of Gwffiar, a singer, 

18. Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the Un» 

19. Siir Das, son of Eabu Ham Das, a singer. 

20. Chand Khan, of Gwaliar, sings. 

21. Hangsen, of Agrah, sings. 


^ Eegarding Tansen, or Tdnsain, or 
Tansln, vide p. 406. Ham Cliand is said 
to liave once given him one kvor of lankalis 
as a present. Ibrahim Sur in vainpersuaded 
Tans«i to come to Agrah. Ahnlfazi men- 
tions below his son Tantarang Khan ; 
and the Padishalmarnah (II, 5— an in- 
teresting passage) mentions another son 
of the name of Bilas. 

® Biuiaoni (II, 42) says, Ham D£s came 
from Laklinan, He appears to have 
been with Bairam Khan during his re- 
bellion, and he received once from him 
one Mkh of t&nkahs, empty as Bairim’s 


treasure chest was. He was first at the 
court of Islein Shah, and he is looked u]>on 
as^second only to Tansen, His son Siir 
Bus is mentioned below, 

® BharimeMiis ‘a singer/ * a musician.’ 
duhangir says in the Tuzuk that Lai 
Kalawaut (or Kuldmvat, i. e. the singer) 
died in the 3rd year of liis reign, *' sixty 
or rather seventy years old. He had been 
from his youth in my fathers service. 
One of his concubines, on his death, poi- 
soned herself with opium. I have rarely 
seen such an attachment among Muham- 
xuadan women.” , 
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22. Shaikli Dawan Diiari, performs on the ImranL 

2o. Ealiinat iillah, brother of Miilla Is-haq (No. 15), a singer* 

24. Mir Sayyid ’All, of Mashhad, plays on the gUohak. 

25. Usta Yusuf, of Harat, plays on the tamhurah. 

26. Qasim, surnamed Koh-bar.^ He has invented an instrument, 

intermediate between the quhu% and ihe ml dh. 

27. Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, plays on the g'wte. 

28. Sultan Hafiz Husain, of Mashhad, chants. 

29. Bahram Quli, of Harat, plays on the 

30. Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the tmihurah. 

31. IJsta Shah Muhammad, plays on the wrad. 

32. IJsta Muhammad Amin, plays on the A 

33. Hafiz lOiwaj ah ^ All, of Mashhad, chants. 

34. Mir ’Abdullah, brother of Mir ’Abdul Hai, plays the Qmim. 

35. Pirzadah,® nephew of Mir Daw^m, of Xhurasan, sings and chants. 

36. Hsta Muhammad Husain, plays the tamlurah,^ 

^ Koh-bar, as we Imow 'from the Pa- 
dish ahnamali (I, 5., p. 335) is the name of 
a Chaghtai tribe. The Nafdis ul Iladsir 
mentions a poet of the name of Muham- 
mad Qasim Kohbar, whose nom-de-plume 
was yabri. Vide Sprenger’s Catalogue, 
p. 50 (where we have to read Ko/i-bar, 
for Gtih-paz). 

^ Pirzadab, according to Badaoni (III, 

318) was from Sabzwar. lie wrote poems 
■under the takhalkiQ of Liwai, He was 
killed in 995 at htihor, by a w^all falling 
on. him. 

® The Maasir x Ilahlmi mentions the 
following musicians in the service of the 
KhanKluinan — Agha Muhammad Nai, 
son of Haji Ismail, of Tabriz ; Maulana 
A^iwati, of Tabriz; Ustad Mirza *Ali 
Pathagi ; Maulana Sharaf of Yishapui*, 
a brother of the poet jSIaziri fp. 579), 

Muhammad Miirnin, alias Hafizak, a 
tambdrah-player ; and Hafiz Nazr, from 
Transoxania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah men- 
tion the following singers of Jahangir’s 
reign— Jahtin gird ad ; UbatrKhan; Par- 
wizdad; KiuuTamdad ; Mak’hii; Hamzah. 
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During Shabjaban’s reign w’-e find 
Jaguat’h, who I'eceived from Shabjahda 
the title of Kahrdi; Dirang Kb an ; and 
Lai Khan, who got the title of Grtm^ 
samundar (ocean of excellence). Lai 
Khan was son-in-law to Bilas, son of 
Tansen. Jagntit’h and Dirang Khan were 
both weighed in silver, and received each 
4500 Bailees. 

Aurangzib abolished the singers and 
musicians, just as he abolished the court- 
historians. Music is against the Muham- 
madan hw. Khafi Kiian (II, 213) tells 
a curious incident which took place after 
the order had been given. The court- 
musicians brought a bier in front of the 
Jharok’hah (the window where the empe- 
rors used to shew themselves daily to the 
people), and wailed so loud as to attract 
Aurangzib’s attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the 
bier. They said, Melody is dead, and 
we ai'e going to the graveyard.” “ Very 
well,” said the emperor, “ make the grave 
deep, so that neither voice nor echo may 
issue from it.” A short time after, the 
Jharok’hah also was abolished. 


Eto op Volume I. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 32, note 1. 

Todab Mall, Por correcter and fuller biographical hoUb, vide p. 351. 

Page 34, note 2. 

Qulij Kha^n. The correct year of his death is given on p. 354, 

Page 35, line 24. 

Eabaohu'e!. This word is not in the Dictionaries; but there is no doubt that it 
means ‘ White Agate/ The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my Text Edi- 
tion, II, 60), where it is said that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels 
were made of ‘ transparent Babaghdri/ Tdhii* Nagrabadi, in his Tazkirah, 
under Jaial, has the lollowiiig. “ When the case came on, he said to Mirza Taqi, 
‘a have often counted with the point of my penknife the Babaghitri threads (the 
veins) of your eye—there are seventeen.” 

Page 44, last line. 

Salaries oe the Begums. Under Shahjahan and Aurangzib, the queens and 
princesses drew much higher salaries. Thus Mumtaz Mahall had 10 laFhs per 
annum, and her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands. Aurang- 
zib gave the “ Begum pahib” 12 lakhs ^er annum. 

Eegarding Nur Jahan s pension, vide p. 610, note 4. 

Page 48, note 1. 

Gulbadan Begum. Prom Badaoni II, 14, we see that she was Akhars paternal 
aunt, i. e. she was Humayuns sister. She was married to Khizr IGiwaiah- 
vide pp. 198, 365. * 

. Page 55, line 9, from below. 

SoEON. Soron is the correct name of a town and Parganah in SirkSx KoL It lies east 
of the town of Kol (’Aligavh), near the Ganges. 
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Page 56, line 10. 

pAKHA'isr. Tins I believe to be a mistake for/ Patban/ or ^ Patlmnkot.’ The MSS. 
have but as the initial sin in MSS. is often written with three dots 

below it, it is often interchanged with and reversely. The spelling 
FaitJidn, for Tathdn, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 

Page 65, note 1. 

IaPla's. Mr. P. S. Growse, c. s., informs me that gilds is to the present day the 
Kashmiri term for 

Page 70, line 28, 

Mahxtwa'. This partly confirms Elliot’s note under G-uM (Beames’ Edition, ‘Paces 
of the IST. W. Provinces,’ II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 

. Page 73, line 1, 

Pa'n leaves. In the 3rd Book of the Ain (Text, p. 416, 1. 20) Abulfazl mentions 
another kind ofjidn, called Mahld ox MtthJdi grown in Bihar. 

• Page 78, last line. 

Qai^tj'rP. Col. Yule tells me that the cox'rect name is FaN(?u'rt'. According to Marco 
Polo, Fan^ixr was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Bards. 

Page 81, note. 

Zi'bba^b. This should he Zerba'd, for aer i had, i. e, ‘ under the wind,’ leeward, the 
Persian translation as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Bciimk angin, ‘ below 
the wind,’ by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the east of 
Sumatra. 

Khafi Khan (I, p. 11) couples Zerhad with Khata, over both of which Tdlf 

Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 

^ Page 87, note 2, 

6]/J. I have since seen the spelling which brings ns a step nearer to 

etymology. Yardq means ^ supellex and kiirk means ‘ fur.’ 

Page 88, line 1. 

Ahmada^ba'd. The comma after Ahmadahad may he wrong. Ahmadahad is often 

* called Ahmadahad i Gujrat. 

Page 88, line 19. 

Geia's 1 Kaqshband. We know from the Tazkirah of Tahir Kacrahiidi that Ghias 
^ was bom in Yazd. “ The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a good poet. Once he bought a piece of brocade, on which 
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tliere was among otiaer figures that of a bear between some trees, to Sbali 'Abbas 
(1585 to 1629), when a courtier after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ghias 
said on the spur of the moment. 

The geiitlemmi loohs eliiefly at the hear, Each loohs at Ms own likeness,” 
Bears in the East are looked upon as stupid animals. A luoverb says, 

‘ A bear on the hill is an Avicenna/ i. e, a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher. 
Ha^rabadi quotes some of Ghias’s verses. 

Page 94, middle. 

CoTTOisr Cloths. Of the various cotton cloths mentioned by Abulfazl — 

Chautar was woven in Haweli Saharanpur. 

Sin. andBhiraun,in Dharangaon, Khandesh- 
Gangajal, in Sirkar G’horaghat, Bengal. 

Mihrkul, in Allahabad, 

and Panchhtoliah was mentioned on p. 510, in connexion with E'urJalian. 

Page 99, note 2. 

Adam I Hafthaza'ri'. I find that this expression is much older than Abulfiizl’s 
time. Thus Ziauddin Barani in his preface to the TariWi i FinlzshdM (p. 5, 

1, 6), states that the Khalifah 'Umar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 

Page 101, note 6. 

Asheaf Ivhah. a correcter and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p. 389. 
He died in 983, not 973. 

Page 102, note 1. 

Khahda'h. The collection of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of the Tazhirat til Atdici written by Khandan in 920 A. H., and yet the 
Mir-at ul 'Alam gives 915 as the year of his death. 

Page 104, note 2, line 7. 

Beohu^ Though Bechu is a common Hindustani name, there is little doubt that the 
correct name of the saint is Panchu, or Panju, vide p. 538. Badaoni {II, 54) 
gives as tdrikh of his death the words and tells the reader to subtract 
the middle letter ),le. 971—2=969. Fide also my Essay on 'Badaoni 
and his Works,' Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 

Page 116, line 24. 

Saxhea^m, Akhar’s favourite gun. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champjion of CMtor, 

78 
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Page 122, lines 22 to 29. 

The reader is requested to substitute the following— 

Elephants are found in the following places. In the pdhah of Agrah, 
in the jungles of Bayaw4n and Narwar, as far as Barer ; in the ^dbah of 
llahaMd, in the confines of Pannah, (Bhat’h) Ghora, Eatanpur, Nandaupiir, 
Sirguja, and Bastar; in the ydbah of Malwah, in Handiah, Uehhod, Ohan- 
deii, Santwas, Bijagarh, Eaisin, Hoshangabad, Garha, and Hariagarh ; in 
the pubah of Bihar, about Eohtas and in Jhark’haud ; and in the piibah 

of Bengal, in Orisa and in Satgaon. The elephants from Pannah are the 
best. 

Page 171, note 1, 

Suiaiman Kararani reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980, 

Page 182, note 6. 

Prince Murad was born on the 3rd Muliarram, 978. Baddoni II, 132. Vide 
below. * ■ ' 

Page 193, line 2 from below, and note 3. 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May, 1870, (p. 146) I h.-ive 
shewn that the unclear words in BadaonTs text are, — 

‘ the cnnabnla which is their time of mirth.’ 

By ‘ounahula’ the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ in 
wax, &c., which they used to exhibit in A'grah and Labor. 

Page 270, line 6 from below. 

The padr i^ad the in the name of the new king, and thus they«7w 

^ became a tact. Khaf% Kh&n. I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 

Page 272, line IS. 

Mauia'na' ’Abbot Ba'qP. Fide p. 628, note 4. 

Page 309. 

"" *w'‘ ” •• 

Regarding ej odh Bai mde next note. 

Siiltun Saltmal Begum. She is the daughter of Gulrnkb Beo-nm a dano-hter of 
d ar. . irza Nuruddin Muhammad, Gulrnkh’s husband, was a Waqsbbandi Khwiljab. 
Gulnikh Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrukh Begum, who was 
the daughter ot Mu-m Eamrin and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza (Me p. 464/ 

fn 42 i m I Montion. (1) the daughter of Qaii Tsa 

l%r rs AOTa Guide 

p. 38. (3 Qismiyah Banu. married by Akbar in the 19th year (Akbarn III 94) - 
4} a daughter of Shamsuddin Chak (Akbarn. Ill 659) ^ ^ ’ 
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ScrLTA^K- Ba^nya^l, The correct date of his birth seems to be the 2 ad Jumdda I, 
979, not the 10th ; but the MSS. continually confound and His first 

wife was a daughter of Sultan Khwajah (p. 423), by whom he had a daughter of 
the name of Sa adat Band Begum, who was born in 1000 (Akharn. Ill, 648). 

Page 310. 

Jaha^ngiVs wives. An additional list was given on p. 477, note 2. Besides them, 
I may mention, (1) a daughter of Mubarak Chak of Kashmir ; (2) a daughter 
of Husain Chak of Kashmir [Akhm'n. Ill, 659) ; (3) another Kashmiri lady, 
mentioned in Akbarn. Ill, 639. 

I stated on p. 309, that Jahangir’s mother was called Jodh Bai. This is wrono-, 
Jodh Bai %vas the wife of Jahangir and daughter of Motli Eajah of Jodhpur. There 
is little doubt that Jahangir s mother (the Maryam %z%amdni) is the daughter of 
Eajah Bihari Mali and sister to Eajah Bhagwan Das. 

Page 314, last line. 

Death of Mi'eza' Eustam. Thus the date is given in the Madsir ul Umard ; 
but from tbe IB ddislidlindmah (11, 302) we see that Mirza Eustam died on, or a 
few days before, the 1st Eabi’ I., 1052. The author adds a remarks that “ the 
manners (amd') of the Mirza did not correspond to his noble birtli, which was 
perhaps due to the absence of nobility in his mother.” 

Page 315, line 11. 

Qasa^'qu^iltt Turks. The correct name is Qaraqoialii. The Calcutta Chaglitai Dic- 
tionary gives QaraL|uuilu. Yambery (History of Bokhara, p. 265, note) mentions 
the Ustajlii, Sbaml'i, Hikallii, BaharlU, Zulqadr, Kajar, and Afsiuir, as the 
principal Turkish tribes that were living in Transcaucasia, on the southern shore 
of the Caspian and in the west of Khurasan. Qaraqoinlu means ‘ the black 
sheep tribe/ 

Page 317, note 1. 

The correct name of the place where Bairam was defeated is Gunachur, 
which lies S. E. of Jalindhar. The word jyS^ which the Bibl. Indica Edition 
of Badaoni gives, contains ‘ Phillaur,’ which lies S. W. of Guuachur, 

Page 324, note 1. 

I do not think that Pit Muhammad came from the Sharwau mentioned in this 
note. It is more likely that he was a Shirwani Afghan. 

Page 325, note. 

This note has been corrected on p. 406,. line 10, and p. 416, note 1.* 

Page 329, line 8 from below, 

ZuXjQADB, is the name of a Turkman tribe ; mde above. 

Page 339, last line. 

GoGAjfDAH. Eegarding the correct date of the battle vide p. 418, note 2, 
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Page 851. 

Todak Mall. The Madeir ul Umam says that Todar Mall was bom at Ldhor. But 
It IS now certain that Todar Mall was born at Lahai-pdr, in Audh ; vide Proceed- 
ings^ Asiatic Society, Bengal, September 1871, p. 178. 

Page 372, note. 

MiTA'jf Ka'l. The note is to be cancelled. Miydn Kal has been explained on 
p- 545, note. 

Page 373, line 22. 

Yn'sTO Kha'it. Eegarding his death vide Tuzuk, p. 328. His son ’Izzat Khdn is 
wrongly called m the Bibl. Indica Edition of the PddMdJmdmuli (I, b., p. 302) 
lyiio-is. His name was ’Aziz ullah ; hence his title ’Izzat. 

Page 379, last line. 

Qa'sim KHPiT. I dare say, the phrase ‘Chamanardi Khurdsan’ merely means that 
be was Grovemor of Kabul. 

Psige 381, line 14. 

BaV Kha'h-. He is often called ‘ Khan Baqi Khan.’ 

Page 389, line 1. 

Mi's Ba'bo's. The spelling ‘ Hignr’ is now common ; but in Indk the word is pro- 
nouuced ‘ I'ghur.’ The query may be cancelled ; vide p. 441, note. 

Page 898, line 10. 

Bastam Kha N". Vambory spells * Dostum.* 

Page 413. 

Shaikh Paei'd i Bhkha’ei'. That the name of Parld’s father was Sayyid Ahmad 
Jl. ’'f seen from the short inscription on the ‘ Bukhari Mosque’ in 

the town of Bdmr which was built by Shaikh Idd, at the cost of Parid i Bitoari, 
and bears tlie date Ibth Pajab, 1017. 


„ r ^ 

0 uii.sri viJA. 




j o5^.w 3 JJtj 


1 . 

2 , 




f/‘; upiou.,just, and liberal, 

This gites 1014, A. H. 
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Page 424, line 24. 

Khwa^jah Takhir Muhammad. . He is mentioned as a Sijistam on p. 528, among 
tlie Bakhshis. 

Page 481, note 1. 

Ma’^d'm Eha^jt Ea^btjli'. This rebel, who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the 
audacity to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I 
received, through Babu Bajendraia Mitra, from Eajah Pramatha Jiath, Bajah of 
Dighaputi, Bajshcihi. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village, called 
Cbatmohor, not very far from Dighaputi. 

jjjj b j 4.^ b },>4| aSC]/o AUf fcSlA 

tl jj AJirtiV cJl.MA3ii> (^4.ss:'^ 

This lofty mosque teas huUt during the time of the great SulU'm, the chief of 
Bayyids, Ahiil Tilth Muhammad Altigum Khan— May God perpetuate his Jcingdom 
for eve7% 0 Lord, 0 Thou tcho remainest ! hy the high and exalted Khmi, KMm 
Muhammad, son of Tui Muhammad Khan Q,dqshdl, in the year 989. 

This was, therefore, nearly two years after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 
Eevolt (9th Zi Ilajjah, 987) ; ride p. 439. 

Page 438, line 13. 

Savyid Muhammad. Eegarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 490. 

Page 450, line 14. 

Su^EAT. There is every probability that Sorat’h, and not Siirat, is intended. 


Page 456. 

The Oakk'haes. pp. 486, 487. 

The places Pharwalah and Daiigali not Dangali) mentioned in the note 

as the principal places in the Gakk'har District, are noticed in E. Terry’s ‘Voyage to 
East India’ (London, 1655, p. 88). Kakares, the princiiial Cities are called Bekalee 
and Fiirhola ; it is a large Province, but exceeding mountainous ; divided it is from 
“ Tartar! a by the Mountain Caucasus; it is the extremest part Korth under the MogoVs 
“ subjection 

De Lact also gives the same passage. 


Page 460, line 2. 

Yaba'Q Kha^n. The correct name is, I believe, Boraq Ehan. Vide Vamhery’s 
‘ Bokhara’, p. 163. 


Page 493, line 10. 

ICu'cH IIa'jo. Eegarding Ivdch Hajo and Kuoh Bihar and Mukarram Khan, vide 
my article on these countries in Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1872, p. 64 
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O-B'AS ■'TI^ E:ha% of Jalor. ' 

*' The Palilmipiir family is of Afghan origin, heionging to the Lohani tribe, andy 
it is said, occupied Bihai* in the reign of Humayun. They siibsec|uently took service 
with the king of Bihli ; and from Akbar Shah, in A. I). 1597, Ghaznin Khan, the 
chief, obtained the title of Biwan, for having successfully repulsed an invasion of 
Afghan tribes; for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the govern- 
ment of Labor. In A. B. 1682, Fath Khan Biwan received the province of Jalor, 
Sanchor, Pahlunpiir, and Bisah from Aurangzib. Path Khan died in 1688, leaving 
an only son, Pir Khan, who was supplanted in Ms rights by his uncle Kamal Khan, 
who, subsequently, being unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rat’hors of 
Marwaj*, was compelled, in A, B. 1698, to quit the country [Jalor], and retire with 
his family and dependants to Pahlunpdr, where the fam% has remained ever since. — 
SelecilonSi Bombay Government Mecorist Ho. XXY iSeries^ p. 15. 

Page 508, line 18 from below. 

Wa^li'. This is wrong, and should be Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, as 

correctly stated in the genealogical tree on p. 512, had two sons. The eldest is 
A'gha Muhammad Tahir, whose nom-de-plume is Wagli, and Ghias Beg. 

Page 524, line 20, 


AXii*^ Quli'^ Beg IstajlM. Yambery spells TJstajhi, which is the name of a Turkish 
tribe : vide n. 619. 
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[The numbers refer to the pages j n, means ‘ footnote*’ , When names occur twice 
«Dr several times on a page, they have been entered only once in the Index. 

The geographical names form a separate Index.] 


Bakr, son of Bahadur Khan 
Quslibegi, 495. 

'Abbas pafawi, Shah, converts people to 
Shi ism, 44o j 453, • - 

Abdals, the forty, 197, 197?i. 

Abddl Chak, 478. 

Abdarkhanah, 55. 

'Abdi, of Nishapiir, a katib, 102. 

’Abdi Kor, 482. 

'Abdul 'Ah Tarkhan, Mirza, 361. 

’Abdul Azim, 'vide Sultan Khwajah.' 
’Abdul Aziz, ofDihK, 538. 

Abdul Aziz, a katib, 103. 

Abdul Baqi, Caclr, 275, 528, 541. 
Abdul Bari, Khwajah, 507, 512. 
Abduc^amad, Khwajah, SMrinqalam, 
of Shiraz, 107, 495 (Ko. 266). 
Abdu^^amad, Khwajah, of Kashan, 518, 
(Ko. 353). 

Ahdu§$axYiad, a katib, 102. 

Abdul Ghaflar, of Dihli, 413. 

Abdul Ghafur, Mirza, 327. 

Abdul Ghatiir, Shaikh, 538. 

Abdul Ghani, Shaikh, 547. 

Abdul Hai, name of several katihs, lOO, 
101, 103. 


Abdul Eai, Mir ’Adi, 468, 471, 480 
(Ko. 230). 

Abdul Haq, of Sabzwar, a katib, 101. 

Abdul Karim, a katib, 102. 

Abdul Karim Sindhi Amir Khan, 472, 

Abdul Kiialiq Khawafi, 447, 

, Abdullah A'shpaz, 100. 

’Abdullah ^airafi, Khwajah, 100. 

Abdullah Khan Barba, 392. 

Abdullah Khan Eiruzjang, 492, 496, 
603, 505, 513?^., 514. 

Abdullah Khan Mughul, 309, 396 (Ko. 
76). . 

Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, 297?^. 465 
(Ko. 189). 

Abdullah Khan Uzhak, 320 (No. 14), 
371. 

Abdullah Khan Uzhak, king of Bukhara, 
411, 4GS. 

’Abdullah, Khwajah, son* of Khwajah 
Abdullatii^ 423 (No. 109). 

’Abdullah, Khwajah, Khwajagaii Khwa- 
jah, 423. 

Abdullah Marwarid, Khwajah, 528, 
583;^. [Oil 

Abdullah, Mir, a katib, 103 ; a singer, 

Abdullah, Mirza, vide Sardar Khan. 
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Abdallali Sarfavaz Kh&n, 4,92 (No. 267). 
Abdullahj son of Nizam Murtaza Khan, 
469. 

"Abdullah, Shaikh, son of Muhammad 
Ghans, 4-57. 

"Abdullah, son of Sa’id Khan, 4*66. 
Abdullah, Sultan of Kashghar,322, 459. 
"Abdullah Sultanpiiri, 544 ; vide Makh- 
dumul Mulk. 

"Abdullatif, Mir, of Qazwin, 447, 545. 
"Abdullatif, Mirza, 327. 

"Abdullatif, sou of Naqib Khan, 449. 
"Abdul Majid, vide A^af Khan. 

"Abdul Malik ibn Mar wan, 86. 

’’Abdul Matlab Khan, 403 (No. 83). 
"Abdul Mumin, Mir, 522 (No. 374). 
"Abdul Muqtadir, 469. 

"Abdunnabi, ^adr, 169, 173, 177, 185, 
187, 268, 272, 278, 490, 491, 546, 
547. 

"Abdul Qadir Akhiind, 485, 545. 

"Abdul Qadir Badaoni, vide Badaoni. 
"Abdul Qadir Jilaui, 402. 

"Abdul Qadir, Maulana, 544. 

"Abdul Qadir Sarbiudi, 544. 

"Abdul Quddufi, of Gauge, 688, 546. 
"Abdurrahim Khaliili, a katib, 100. 
"Abdurralum Khar, 414, 454, 4557^. 
"Abdurrahim, of Khwarazm, a katib, 102. 
"Abdurrabiru, of Lak’hnau, Shaikh, 338, 
470 (No. 197). 

"Abdurrahim, Maulana, a k4tih, 103. 
"Abdurrahim Mirza KhauKhauan, vide 
KlmuKhan^n. 

"Abdurrahim, son of Qaim Kban, 371. 
"Abdurrabmau Duldai, 465 (No. 186), 
Abdurnibman, Mlrzii, 464 (No. 183). 
"Abdurralnnan Siir, 366 3837t. 

"Abdun'ashld, king of Kashghar, 460, 
460n. 

"AbduiTazzaq yimgamxiddaulah, 44*5;^. 
"Abdurrazzaq, Mir, of Gllau, 424, 472. 
%bdnssalam, son of Mu"azzam Khan, 

"* . 62 i»;\ , ... 

's- "AbduasMto^ Matdlni, 545. 


"Abdussalam Pajami, 601. 

"Abdussami , Qazl, 545. 

"Abdushsbahld, Kbwajab, 423, 539. 
"Abdusbshukur, Mulla, 189. 
"Abdussubhan Duldai, 517 (No. 349). 
"Abdussubban, Mirza, 514. 

"Abdul Wahbab Bukhari, Sayjid, 397. 
"Abdul Wabhab, Shaikh, 546, 

"Abdul Wahid, Sayyid, 519 (No. 364). 
"Abdul Wahid, Shaikh, 547. 

"Abdul Wasi’, 309. 

Abhaug Khan, 336';z. 

Aboriginal races, 231, 252 ; vide Tribes. 
Abii Is-haq Eiraug, Shaikh, 539. 

Abu Is-baq, Sayyid, 439, 523 (No. 384), 
Abul Baqa, 466. 

Abul Baqa, Amir Khan, 472. 

Abul Faiz Faizl, 490 : vide Faizi. 

Abul Farab, Sayyid, of Wasit, 390, 393. 
Abul Fath Beg, 318, 492. 

Abul Fath Gujratl, Shaikh, 546. 

Abul Fath, Hakim, 175, 205, 206, 344, 
402, 424 (No. 112), 542, 569, 574?^., 
586. 

Abul Fath Khan, son of Shaistah Khan, 
511, 512. 

Abul Fath, son of Fazll Beg, 318, 445, 
485, 4857^. 

Abul Fath, son of Muzaffar "Mugbul, 
512 (No. 323). 

Abul Fattab Ataliq, 501 (No. 294). 

Abul Fazl, author of the Ain, 168, 174, 
187, 194, 203, 209, 210, 338, 388, 
441, 442, 493?^. 

Ahul Fazl of Kazarun, Khatlb, 490. 
Abul Fazl, son of the Mir ’Adi, 490. 
Abul Hasan, Kbwajab, 327 ; vide A 9 af 
Khan. 

Abul Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
"Adi, 519 (No. 363). 

Ahul Husain, 376. 

Ahul Khair Khan, 472, 473. 

Abul Ma all, sou of the Mir "Adi, 501, 
(No, 297); vide Shah Abul Ma’alL 
Abul Muhammad, 506, 
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Abiil Muzaffar, Mir, 389. 

Abul Miizaffar, son of Asbraf Khan, 484 
(Ko. 240). 

Abnl Qasim Kamaldn, 414 470 (Koi 

199). 

Abul Qasim, brother of Abdul Qadir 
Akhiind, 485 (Ko. 242). 

Abul Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir ’Adi, 
489 rKo. 261). 

Abul Qasim, Mir, . of Kishapur, 525 
(No. 398). 

Abiil Qasim, Grovernor of Gwaliar, 315. 

Abul Qasim, of Werkoj^ai, 608?^. 

Abul Wafa, Mir, 472. 

Abu ISTa^r, of Farah, 41?i. 

Abu Eaihan, quoted, 42. 

Abii Sa’id ffawafi Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 313, 314, 496 (No. 
271). 

'Abii Sa’id Mirza, Sultan, 316, 322. 

Abu Sa’id, Sultan of Kashg-har, 460, 461. 

Abii Talib, son of Milnis Khan, 417. 

Abu Talib Sbaistah Khan, 511. 

Abu Talib, son of Shaistah Khan, 511, 
512. 

Abu Tur£b, Mir, Gujrati, 406, 506. 

ahwdh ulmdl, revenue accounts, 260. 

Aqaii, a poet, 582?i., 598 ^^.,600^^. 

A^afjah, 610. 

A*gaf Khan, A! cafuddaiilah, A^qafJdli, 
titles, 368. 

A^af Khan, (I.), Abdul Majid, 241, 330, 
348, 366 (No. 49).- 

A 9 af Khan (IL), Ghiasuddin ’All, 411, 
433 (No. 126), 511. 

A^af Khan (III.), Ja’far Beg, 209, 411 
(No. 98), 310, 311, 465, 518, 572. 

A^af Khan(IV,), Yaminuddaulah, Mirz4 
Abul Hasan, 610, 512, 

A^alat Khan Lodi, 605. 

Achhe, Shaikh, 521?z. 

accounts, how kept, 14; how divided, 
260. 

mj, ijama' tumdr, 352. 

'ama>t i anhiyd, title of a book, 544. 
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A^wati, Maulana, 613w-. 

Adam, the first man, called ‘hafthazarf, 

617. 

Adam Barba, Sayyid, 392, 621';^. [486. 
Adam, Sultan, Gakk’har, 322, 455, 457, 
Adhain Khan, son of Mahum Anagah, 
263, 323 (No. 19). 

Adham, Mir, 439. 

Adhaii, Shaikh, 538. 
adhelah, a coin, 31. 

’Adil Khan, son of Shah Muhammad 
Qalati, 432 (No. 125). 

’Adil Shah, 466;^. 

'adl gutkah,d,(iOi%Z0. 
admiralty, 279. 
admission to court, 166, 
advances to officers, 265. 

Ad wand, of Orisa, 626 (No. 413). 

Afghans, their last stand under ’Usman 
Lohani, 520, 521 ; their character, 

399 ; 617. 

Aflatun Mirza, 347. 377. 

Afrasiab, son of Mirza Muhammad Ha- 
Afridis, 514, 

Afshar, a tribe, 619. 
dftdhi, a coin, 29, 30. 
dftdhgir, a royal ensign, 50. 

Afzal Khan, Khwajah Sultan ’All, 376 
(No. 66). 

Afzal Khan, 604Mr. 

agar, vide Aloes, 
agate, vide babaghuri. 

Agha Khizr Nahawandi, 603;^, 

Agha Muhammad Nai, 613^^. 

Agha Muhammad Tahir W aqli, 5 12, 622. 
Agha Mulla, 369, 497, 508, 508?^. 

Agha Mulla Dawatdar, 369, 411. 

Agha Mulla Qazwini, 523 (No. 376). 
agingiT, or firepot, 49. 

Ahadis, 20, 161, 231, 246, 248 ; under 
Jahangir, 535. 
ahcLnchirdi a metal, 40. 

Ahdad, 508. 

ahl i jama at, 182«-. ' 

Ahmad B4rha, Sayyid, 289, 407 (No* 
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Ahmad Beg Khan, brother of Niir Jalian, 
511, 513. 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, 451, 465 (Ko. 191), 
522. 

Ahmad Beg, Mlrza, 369. 

Ahmad Bukhari, Sayyid, 415, 620. 

Ahmad pdfi, 208, 209. 

Ahmad! Fayyaz, Shaikh, 546. 

Ahmad Khan ISFiyazl, 484. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shaikh, 607. 

Ahmad Lodi, 506. 

Ahmad, Mir, Munslu, 439. 

Ahmad, Mulla, of Tattah, 106, 206. 

Ahmad Qasim Kokah, 502 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, Sayyid, 505. 

Ahmad Shah, Eazi ul Mulk, of Gujrat, 
385. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, a katib, 100. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, 544. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of Salim Chisti Si- 
kriwa 475 (No. 210). 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of 'Ahdnl Quddns, 
546. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Giijrat, 506. 

Ahrar Khwdjah, 423, 539. 

aimth tenures, 272, 274. 

aimdq, vide u^mdq, 

’Ain Kh4n Dak’hini, 482. 

’A'ishah, Muhammad’s wife, 196, 203«. 

’Aishi, Mauland, 102. 
a tent, 54. 

dkdsdiakf 47, 50. 

Akbar, Empei'or, when born, 62^^., his 
miraculous birth, 210, 382; his full 
name, 186; his mother, 332, 333, 
334; his nurses, mde Mahum 
Anagah, Piehah Jan Anagah, Jf Ji 
Anagah ; his attachment to rela- 
tives, 324, 325 ; his children, 308 ; 
his wives, 173, 309, 618; his bro- 
thers, vide Muhammad Ha^m Mir- 
xa, and Micza Ibrahim, 526; his 
character, 164, 155 ; how he spends 
his 154'j abhors cmdtj, 133?». j 
^rformance ofhis4uty 


an act of worship, 11 ; enters into de- 
tails, 243 ; is a good physiognomist, 
238 ; believes in lucky days, 91%. ; 
is ‘ lucky,’ 243 ; is musical, 61 ; is 
witty, 427 ; shews himself to the 
people, 156 ; how he dines, 68 ; 
invents new names, 45, 59, 65, 90, 
104, 127, 129, 139%. ; is fond of 
fruit, 64 ; dislikes meat, 61 ; ab- 
stains from it, 155 ; weax's woollen 
stuffs like ^ufis, 90; likes only 
certain books, 103 ; is fond of paint- 
ing, 107, 108 ; of elephants and 
trained leopards, 131, 288 ; likes to 
see spiders fight, 296 ; does not hunt 
on Fridays, 290 ; invents a carriage, 
275 ; and a wheel for cleaning guns, 
116 ; his favorite gun Sangram, 116, 
617 ; invents elephant gear, 127 ; 
improves his army, 232 ; introduces 
the brand, or the dd^Ji. o mahalU- 
law, 232, 233, 326, 600%. ; im- 
proves guns, 113 ; his forced march 
from A’grah to Gujrat, 434 325, 

416, 416%.; his religion, 49; is 
the spiritual guide of his people, 
162 ; performs miracles, 164, 284, 
286, 287 ; is the representative of 
God, 188 ; is king by Divine Eight, 
Preface, iii, ; abolishes the jaz^a/i^ 
189 ; interdicts beef, 193 ; orders the 
courtiers to shave off their beards, 
193, 610%. ; looks upon dogs and 
pigs as clean, 194 ; abolishes the 
Hijrah, 195 ; hates every thing 
Arabic, 195, 198, 206 ; dislikes the 
names ‘ Muhammad’ and * Ahmad,’ 
355%. ; makes the Mullas drink 
wine, 197, 468 ; calls a Zoroastrian 
priest from Persia, 210 ; keeps Pars! 
feasts, 276; discourages circumcision 
and the rite of Suttee, 207 ; saves 
a Suttee, 428 ; hates the learned 
and drives them from court, 173, 
190, 191 ; resumes their graiits of 
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landj 268, 269, 270 ; bis views on 
marriage, 277, and on education, 278 ; 
fixes tbe age for marriage, 195 ; wor- 
ships fire and the sun, 49, 200, 202 ; 
founds a new sect, 165 ; admits 
pupils to it by ceremony, 203 (vide 
Divine Daith) ; is opposed for his 
religious opinions, 401, especially by 
’Abdullah of Ttiran, 468 ; is called 
a God, 561 ;■ forces courtiers to pro- 
strate themselves before him, vide 
sij dah ; his last illness, 467 ; day 
of his death, 212?^. ; is buried at 
Sikandrah, 211. 

Akbarnamah, Lucknow Edition of, 48571. 
Akbar Quli Sultan, 486 , 487. 
dklitahf meaning of, 432», 

Akhtachi, an officer over horses, 138. 

Ai i Muzaffar, a dynasty, 445 . 
aldchah, a stuff, vide alchah. 

A'ld lla%7^a% a title, 337^^. 

A'ld Khdqdnf a title, 337;^. 

\tlam, a royal standard, 50. 

’Alam Barba, Sayyid, 392, 395 ?j, 

’Alam Kabuli, MuUa, 169w., 546. 

’Alam Lodi, 506, 

’Alauddauliah Kami, 447, 447«. 
’Alauddaulah, Mirza, 508. 

’Alauddin Harati, a katib, 102. 
Alauddin Islam Khan, 493, 519, 520. 
’Alauddin Khawafi, Khwajah, 446. 
’Alauddin KhOji, his coins, 18 ; his 
army reforms, 242 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 271, 367 w,, 460?i., 
49 Li. 

’Alauddin Lari, 540. 

’Alauddin Majziib, 539, 

’Alauddin Mirza, 522. 

’Ala ul Mulk, of Lar, 6017^. 

’Ala ul Mulk, Mir, of Tirmiz, 322, 
alchah^ a melon, 65 ; a stuff, 91, 9Di. 
Alexander the Great (Sikandar), 343, 
653, 

’Ali, the Khalifah, 99. , 

’Ali Acghar, Mirza, 413. 


’Ali Ahmad, the engraver, 22, 27, 52, 53, 
’Ali Akhar, Mir, 382 (No, 62). 

*Ali Akbar Tashbihi, Mir, 596^i. 

’All Beg Akbarshahi, Mirza, 482, 

’Ali Beg ’Alamsbahi, 482 (jSTo. 237). 

’All Chaman, a katib, 103, 

’All Dost Khan, 533. 

Ali ihn Hilal, a calligraphist, 100. 

’All Kh4n, Eajah, ofKhandesh, 327,335. 
’All Khan Cbak, 478. 

’Ali Mardan Bahadur, 496 (Ko. 273). 
’Ali, Mir, a katib, 101, 102, 103. 

’AIJ, Mir, Sayyid Judai, of Tabriz, a 

painter and poet, 107, 590 ; , a 

musician, 613 ; , of Quin, 698. 

’Ali Muhammad Asp, 492 (Ko. 258). 
’All, Qazi, 346. 

’Ali Quli, vide Klian Zaman. 

’All Quli Beg Istajlii, Sher Afkan Khan, 
524 (No. 394), 622. 

’All Quli Khan Indarabi, 432 (No. 124). 
’All Eai, of Little Tibhat,310, 474, 607a. 
’All Sher, Mir, 101, 338. 

’AH Shukr Beg, 315. 

’AH Yar, 408. 

Alif Khan Gujrati, 386. 

^alislieri, a melon, 65. 

Allah Bakhsh padr, 436. 

Allah Quli, 486, 487. 

Allah Yar Kh4n, 499. 
alms, paid at court, 14, 266, 267. 
aloes, wood of aloes, 80. 
alo7iiy 26, 
alphabets, 98. 

Alqas Mirza pafawi, 31 4. 

Altun Qulij, 500 (No. 290), 

Amanullah, son of Saif Kokah, 618, 
(No. 356). 

Amhah Khan Chak Kashmiri, 474, 474a. 
497. 

*amhar, 77. 

’Ambar' Malik, 337, 338, 339, 412, 

Amin Khan Ghori 516. 

Amin Eazi, Khwajah, 508, 512. 
Aminuddin Inju, Mir, 451. 
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Arghiui of Kabul, a katib, 100. 

Arglnin, Khan, 3G1. 

’A'rif Beg Shaikh ’TJmari, 455, 

Arjun Singh, 485 (No. 244). 

Aiiat, a tribe, 476, 508. 
armourers, 113. 
armours, kinds of, 111, 112. 
arms, list of, 110. 

army, strength of Akbar’s army, 231, 
243, 245, 246 ; of Shahjahan, 244. 
Arqun * Abdullah, a katib, 100. 
arrack, 70. 

arsenal, the imperial, 109. 

Amlan, a poet, 609. 

Arzani Begum, 311. 

^arzndmcliaTii 263. 

Asad Eeg, son of Khan Dauran Shah 


Amir Beg Pairawi, 600 
Amir Chauban, 316. 

Amir Haidar, of Bilgram, 316?». 

Amir Khan, 472. 

Amir Khan Mughul Beg, 373. 

Amir Khan, Sayyid, 445?^. 

Amir Klmsrau Shah, 311, 315. 

Amir Khusrawi, Sayyid, 591?^. 

Amir Mansur, a katib, 101. 

Amir Qazi Asiri, 599. 

amir ul umara, a title, 240, 333. 

Amr Singh Baghelah, 407. 

Amr Singh, or Amra, Rana, 342, 447, 
619. 

Amr Singh, of Fdar, 333. 

Amr Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Amri, a poet, 6087^. 

Amrullah, Mirza, 339. 
amulets, 507. 

amusements at court, 297, SOB. 
anagaJii or nurse, 323. 

Anand Singh Kachhwahah, 418. 
an{n, 219. 

Anisi, a poet, 678. 

Amsuddin, mde Mihtar Khan. 

AnAp Singh Baghelah, 407- 
Anwar Mirza, 327. 

’aqdid i nasaft^ title of a hook, 362?z. 
'Aqil, Mirza, son of Mirza ’Fsa Tar- 
khan, 364?^. 

'Aqil Husain Mirza, 461, 462. 
aqfd\ ovjdg^r^ 256. 

’Arab BahMur, 189, 351, 400, 410, 427, 
446, 481. 

’Arabshah, Mir, 5633^, 

’Arafat o ’Araqat^ a Tazkirah, 618. 
Aram Banu Begum, Akbar s daughter, 
309. 

arhdhf meaning, 66B3^. 
avh dh uttahdwil, household expenses 
260. 


Asad Khan, son of Qatlugh Qadam 
.Khan, 432. 

Asad Khan, Shuja’ i Kabuli, 431?^. 

Asad Khan Turkman, 382. 

Asadullah Khan, of Tabriz, 427 (No. 
116). 

Asadullah, Mirza, 522. 

Asadullah, son of Slier Khwajah, 459. 
Asadullah Turkman, 382, 427. 
ashhhdr^ 24. 

Ashki, a poet, 590 n., 598. 

Ashraf, a poet, 389. 

Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad 
A§ghar, 389 (No. 73), 101. 

Ashraf Khwajah, 512 (No. 320), 
asMy a coin, 31. 

asMdhdt, a metallic composition, 41. 
aslitsiddh^ a coin, 30. 

Asiri, of Eai, a poet, 599. 

Askaran Kachhwahah, 430, 458, 531. 

^ ’Askari Mirza, brother of Humayiin, 
319, 348, 441. 

’Askari Mir/A, son of JaTar Beg, 413. 
asrdr i mahtdm^ title of a book, 668m. 
assaying, mode of, 21, 
assessment, under Bairam Kban, 349 ; 
under Muzaffar Khan, 349 ; under 


a Zoroastrian priest, 210, 
Kihuli, 466. 
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Todar Mall, 362 ; 430 ; of Kashmir, 
346, 411 ; of Afghanistan, 377. 
atdUg[, an office, 315, 317, 327, 331, 
333, 334, 336, 347, 356, 357 n., 
361, 383, 400, 412. 
dthegi, master of the horse, 137, 432?^. 
Atgah Khan, Shamsuddin Muhammad, 
263, 321 (Ko. 15). 
atharhan, a Sanskrit work, 105. 
afJikhamhahf a tent, 54. 

'Atiq, 526. 
atkali 219. 

Atkii Timiir, 361.. 
dtmah, a coin, 29. 

^atr^ rose water, 510, 

Auji, Mulla,* 594?^. 

Aulad Husain, 479. 
aurang^ or throne, 50. 

Aurungzib, 337^i., abolishes music, 
613?^. ; 615. ’ 
aviarj, the imperial, 295. 

A wans, a tribe, 456?i. 
modra linawis, 25 1 . 

'Awdriful Madrlf, title of a book, 433?^. 
*AydT Ddnislh^ a book by Abulfazl, 106. 
A*y(it %d Kursif name of a verse in the 
Qoran, 168. 

Ayaz, slave of Mahmiid of Ghazni, 565?2. 
Azaduddauiah, Mir Jamaluddin Husain, 
451. 

A’zam Khan, vide Khan i A’zam. 
azfdr a perfume, 82. 

Azhar, Maulana, a katib, 101, 102. 
Azhdar Khan Bak’hini, 482. 

’Aziz Kokah, vide Khan i A’zam. 

’Aziz Kabuli, Mirza, 431^^. 

’Aziz, son of Khan J ahan Lodi, 505. 
’Azizullah, Mir, 373. 

’Azizullah Turhati, 527. 

’Azmat Lodi, 505, ^ 


B 


ABA Balas, 639. 

Baba Beg, 410. 
hdhdghurif or agate, 35, 615. 


Baba Hasan Abdal, a saint, 515. 

Baba Khan Qaqshal, 350, 369«., 370 ; 

. dies, 351, 

Baba Kipiir, 539. 

Baba Qdchin, 445. 

hdhd shaihM\ a kind of melon, 65, 523. 
Baba Sher Qalandar, a saint, 514. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 607. 

Baba Zambur, 334, 360, 

Babar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
87; his Memoirs, 105, 335; 311, 
362, 420, 460, 618. 

Bahu Mankli, 370, 473 (Ko. 202). 
babul wood, 22, 25, 69. 

Babus, Mir, 389, (jSTo. 73), 441m., 620. 
Badakhshis, their character, 454. 

Badan Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 

Badaoni, the historian, 104 m., 168, 261, 
372, 435, 438, 476, 547, 582m. 
bddmjdn^ 69, 

hadi ^ul haydn^ title of a book, 547. 

Badi’ uzzaman, son of Mirza Shahrukh 
Badakhshi, 313. 

Badi’ uzzaman Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 362. [472 m. 

Badi ’uzzaman, Mirza, Shahnawaz Khan, 
Badi ’uzzaman, Mirza, son of Agha 
Mulla, 369. 

Badi ’uzzaman, Qazwini, 411, 

•hddlali (brocade), 510. 

Badr, Sayyid, 416. 

Badr i ’Aiam, Mir, 469. 

Bad Singh Bhadauriah, 489m. 
hagliU, a dirham, 36. 

JBalidduTi conferred as title, 339. 
Bahadur Gohlot, 502 (No. 308). 
Bahadur Khan, Muhammad Sa’id Shai- 
bdni, 328, 329, 366, 368, 381, 382. 
Bahadur Khau Qurdar, 495 (No. 269). 
Bahadur Danturi, 524. 

Bahadur Khan Gilani, 496. 

Bahadur, Sultan, of Gujrat, 848, 611 m. 
Bahar Begum, daughter of Jahangir, 130. 
BaharKhan, (No. 87) ; vide Muhammad 
A 9 ghar, and Pahar Khan, 


Babarlii tribe 315, 359, 619. 
Bahauddin Kanibu, 497. 

Babauddin Majziib, of Badaon, 409. 
Bahauddm Mufti, 546. 

Babauddfn Zakariya, of Multan, 399. 
hahlah^ 15. 

Babmanyar, 511, 512. 

Bahrain, son of Shamsi, 450. 

Bahrain Mirza ffafawi, 314. 

Bahram Quli, a musician, 613. 

Bahrain Saqqa, a poet, 581, 581n, 
Bairam Beg, father of Mun*im Khan, 
317. 

Bairam Khan, KhanKhanan, 309, 3] 5, 
(No, 10), 332, 348 ; his assessment, 
349 ; 353, 355, 374, 375, 436, 437, 
612?^., 619. 

Bairam Oghlan, 464. 

Bairam Qulij, 501.^ 

Bairi Sal, brother of Gajpati, of Bihar, 
498 ?^. 

baitar, or horse doctor, 138. 

JBaizdwi, a Qoran commentator, 545. 
Bakhshis, of Akbar’s reign, 528. 

Bakhshi Banti Begum, 322. 

"fekhshu, a singer, 611?^. 

Bakhiyar, a clan of Jalesar, 425. 
Bakhtyar Beg Gurd, 474 (No, 204). 
Bakhyah Anagah, 398. 

Baland Akhtar, 310* 

Balbhadr, Bajah of Lak’hinpur, 345. 
Balbhadr Edt’hor, 501 (No. 296). 
Balin4s, the philosopher, 553;^. 

Balju Qulij, 501. 

Balochis, 338, 360, 397. 

Baltu Khan, 475 (Ko. 207). t 
bamboo, price of, 224. 

19. 

253. 

Bandah *AH Maidanf, 499 (No. 284). 
Bandah 'Alx Qurbegi, 499, 
handuqchi, vide matchdock-hearers. 
Banka Kachhwahah, 495 (Ko» 270). 
hankn/tSj 253. 

Banu A'gha, 333. 


banwdri, 18. 

Baqai, a poet, 595n. 

Baqx Be Uzbak, 519 (Ko. 368). 

Baqi Billah, 441. 

Baqi Khan, 381 (No. 60), 620, 

Baqi Khan, son of Tahir Khan, 408, 

^ Baqi Safarchi, 534. 

Baqi Sultan Uzbak, 313. 

Baqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 420. 

Baqir An^ari, 501 (No. 298). 

Baqir Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 

Baqir, Maulana, a katib, 103 . 
hdrali, or a commuiuty of twelve vil- 
lages, 893. 

'bardt, or cheque, 262. 

JBardioardi soldiers, 231. * 
larg i na% a kind of melon, 65. 
hdrgdht audience tent, 53. 
hdrg{}% a kind of horse, 133, 135, 139, 
215, 263. 

Barba Sayyids, 390 to 895. 

Bari of Harat, a katib, 101. 

Barkhurdar Mirza, Khan ’A'lam, 512 
(No. 328). 

Barkhurdar, Khwajah, 514. 

Barlas, a clan, 341, 365. 

Basakhwanis, a sect, 597?». 

Basawan, the painter, 108. 

Basil, Eajah of Man, 345, 447, 457. 
Batanis, an Afghan tribe, 476^^. 
Bayasanghur, son of Prince Uanyal, 
310. 

Bayasanghur Mirza, 311, 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 681. 

Bayazid Barba, 392, 501 (No. 296). 
Bayazid Beg Turkman, 501 (No. 299). 
Bayazid Mu’azzam Khan, 492 (No. 260). 
Bayazid, son of Sulahnan of Ben gal, 366. 
Baz Bahadur of Malwah, 321, 324, 428 
(No. 120), 612. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan, 383, 
465 (No. 188). 
bdellium., 82. 

JBe^ a title, for Beg, 455. 
bear, a stupid animal, 617. 
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Bech-n, Shaikh, 638. 

Bedar Bakht, Prince, 472n, 
beef interdicted by Akbar, 193. 
beer, maniifactiire of, 502. 

Beg B4b4 Eolabi, 441. 

Beg Muhammad Toqbai, 512 (Eo. 824). 
f Beg Muhammad Uigbur, 518 (Eo. 360). 

Beg Eurin Khan Quchm, 475 (No. 212). 

I Beg Oghlii, 421. 

1 Beglar Begi, a title, 338. 

f Beglar Khan, 450. 

I Begums, their salaries, 615. 

I Begum yihib, 615. 

Bengal Military Eevolt, 621. 

Beni Das Bundela, 488. 
betel leaf, cultivation of, 72. 
betel nut, 71, 

betting, at court, 218, 289. 

Bhadauriah clan, 324, 488. 

Bhagwan Das Kachhwahah, (Bhagwant 
Das), 198, 310, 333 (No. 27), 619. 
Bhagwan Das Bundela, 488. 

Bhakkar, Sayyid, 416. 
bhang dr, a metallic composition, 41. 
Bhao Singh Kachhwahah, 341, 485, 486v 
Bharat Chand Bundela, 488. 
hheld, smui, b2n. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shaikh, 546. 

BMl Khan Salimshahi, 343. 

Bhim Singh Kachhwahah, 418, 486. 
Bhjm,Eawul of Jaisalmxr, 477 (No. 225). 
Bhim, Eajah, Daulatshahi, 337. 
hMraun, a stuff, 94, 617. 

] Bhoj Bhadauriah, 489. 

Bhoj Hada, 409, 

Bhoj Eaj, Shaikhawat, 419. 
bholsiri, a fruit, 70. 

Bhiigials, a GakFhar tribe, 487. 

Bibi pafiyah, 441, ^ 

Bihx Sarw i Sahi, 441. 

Bichitr Khan, a singer, 612. 
meaning of, 506?a. 

Bihdri Mali Kachhwahah, 309, 328 
(No. 23), 619. 

Bihriiz, Eaj ah, 446». 



Bihzad, the painter, 107. 

Bijli Khan Afghan, 369. 

Bilcramajit 469 ; mde Pair Das. 
Bikramajit, of Gwaliar, 611a. 
Bikramajit Baghelah, 407. 

Bikramajit Bhadauriah, 489. 

Bikramajit Bundela, 488. 

Bilas, son of Tansen, 613?^. 
bin, a musical instrument, 612. 

Bind, Shaikh, *543. 
himat, a coin, 29. 
bir, meaning of, 494?^. 

Bir Bar, Eajah, 175, 183, 188, 192, 198. 
199, 204, 205, 209, 330, 344, 404 
(No. 85), 425. 

Bir Bhadr Baghelah, 406. 

Bir Mandal Kban, a mnsician, 612. 

Bir Sah, of Gondwanah, 367. 

Bir Singh Deo Bundda, 458, 469, 487, 
488. 

birydn, a dish, 60. 

Biswas Eao, 449. 

Bizan (Bizhan), 508. 
blood of enemies drunk, 427. 

Boraq^ Khan, 621. 
borax, 26, 

boy’s love, 319, 349, 360, 550^., 557w., 
569?2. ; vide immorality. 

-branding horses, 139, MOn . ; introduced 
by Akhar, 233, 255. 
brass, how made, 41, 
bread, hew prepared, 61. 
bricks, price of, 223. 

Bud Singh Bhadauriah, 489w. 

Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkot, 330’,. 

845,404. 
buffalo hunts, 293. 
hiighrd, a dish, 60. 
hugrdwati, 25. 

Buhlll Khdn Mianali, 506. 
buhluli, a coin, 31. 
buildings, 222 ; estimates of, 226. 
hukhdr (gas), 39, 41. 

Bulaqi {Dawar Bakhsh), 310, 

Bulaqi Begum, 310. 
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Bundela Eajpiits, of U'nilcliah, genea- 
logy, 488. 

hnrdi or drawn (a game), 298, 

Btirlian, Shaikh, 639. 

Burhani, Mir, 389. 

Burj ’AH, 319. 

Buznrg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 616. 


CaBITHI, a poet, 582. 
y ahri, a poet, 613. 
yadiq, Manlana, 541. 
yadiq Muhammad Khan, 355 (No. 43). 
yadrs, of Akhar s reign, 268, 270, 271, 
528, 618 ; yadr of women, 510. 
padr i ’Iraqi, a katib, ICO. 
gadr Jahdn Mufti, 270, 272, 468 (No. 

194), 185, 208, 209, 212n. 
Jfadruddin, Qazi, 545. 
pafai, Sayyid, 514, 515. 
ffafar Agha Khndd-wand Khan Gujrati, 
354. 

ffafdar Beg, son of Haidar Muhammad 
Khan, 612 (No. 326). 

Jfafdar Khan, 612. 
pafdar Khan KKwajah. Khail, 552. 
pafshikan MirzA yafawi, 315. 
yafshikan Khan, Mirza Lashkari, 347, 
(formerly yafdar Kh4n). 

^dMh i ZamdUf 189 ; vide Imam Mahdi. 

yiihxb Qiran, a title, 33 73^. • 

yaib, a poet, 580?», 

yairaH, a mint offiioer, 18. 

yairafx, a poet, 682». ; vide parfi. ^ 

yalabat Khan, 445«. 

yalahat Khan Barba, 392, 407. 

yaiahat Khan Cliirgis, 442, 

' y aid-bat Khan Lodi, 503. 
yalabat Khan Nizamshahi, 499. 
caligraphiats of fame, 100. 
caligraphy, 99, 
ydlih Biwanah, 479, 
ydiihah Band, 371. 
y alibi, a poet, 683. 


camels, the imperial, 143 ; different kinds 
of, 143 ; their food, 144 ; harness, 
145 ; are shorn, 146 ; have oil in- 
jected into the nose, 146 ; how 
trained, 147 ; how mustered, 216. 
camphor, 78, 79 ; causes impotence, 385. 
campS; 45. 
canals, 333, 491. 
gandalii 306, 337?i. 
cannons, 112, 113, 115. 
cards, 303, 304. ^[586. 

yarfi (yairafi), a poet, 581w. ; of Sawah, 
carpets, 55. 

carriages, or hahals, 275 ; Englisli car- 
riages, 275?^. ; for trained leopards, 
288 ; kinds of, 150. 
cash-payments, 1343^. 
cattle, 148; good in Bengal and the 
Dak’hin, had in Bihli, 149 ; their 
food, 149 ; how mustered, 216. 
cereals, prices of, 62. 
chahuk-suwar, an officer over horses, 138, 
chahdrgosJialii a coin, 29%., 30 . 

Chahar nahri, a canal, 491%. 

Chaks, a Kashmir family, 478. 

Chalmah Beg, vide Khan ’Alam. 
Chaman, title of a hijstorical work, 347. 
Champat Bundela, 488. 

Chand Bibi, 336%. 

Chand Khan and Chand Miyan, two 
singers, 612. 

Chanda Rao, Sispdiah, 418. 
cJtandal mandal, a play, 303. 

Chan dr Man Bundela, 488. 

Chandr Sen, son of Maldeo, of Jodhpur 
(Marwar), 330, 357, 419, 476. 
Cliandrawat, 417. 
chandrkrdntt u stone, 
character, of Kashmiris, 399 ; of the 
Gakk’hars, 487 ; of Gujratis, 387 ; 
of Badakhshis, 454 ; of the women 
of Persia, Tdran, Khurasan, and 
India, 827 ; of Afghans, 399 ; of 
Kamhus, 399 ; of Bak’hinis, 443 % 
of Turks, 540. 
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cluirhJi, 300. 
eharn^ a coin, 31. 

Chaslinigir, a mint officer, 23. 
Cliatbandris, a clan, 391, 394. 
chair, or umbrella, 50. 

Cbatr Bhoj, 332. 

€batr Klian, a musician, 6137^. 

Cbatr Sal Kacbliwabab, 418. 

Cbatrauris, a clan, 891, 394. 
cliatrmandcd, a method of liunting, in- 
vented by Akbar, 289. 
clmtrtoq, a royal standard, 50. 
chauhhi, a kind of tent, 46. 
cliauhin rdoti, a kind of tent, 46, 53. 
cliaugdn, or hockey, 297. 
chauM, or guard, 257- 
chau;paT^ a game, 303, 349. 
chautdr, a stuff, 94, 617. 
chelalis, or slaves, 253, 2o3n., 254 ; de- 
finition of the term ‘ slave,’ 254. 
cheque, or bar at, 262, 
cherry ti’ee, 228. 
chlidehlnyd, 25. 

Chhajhu Barha, 477 (ITo. 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, 456;^. 
chile hL a dish, 59. 

Chin Qulij, 500 (No. 293), 501, 34?^. 

(where wrong Husain Qulij). 
Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 361, 
459 ; his law {torali), 4'54. 

Chingiz Kban Gujrati, 321, 323, 386, 
462. 

Chingiz Khan Kizamshahi, 442. 

Chirk is Bum 5, 383. 
ehirwah, 252. 

Christians exhibit crosses and represen- 
tations in wax of the birth of Christ 
193, 193?2. ; vide cunabula, 
Christianity, taught the Imperial princes, 
182. 

chugal, a coin, 29. 
ehmoah, a scent, 81. 

pim^amuddauiah, son of Mir Husam 
■ Inju, 451. 

pim^amuddaulah, 445». 

80 


civet, vide zahad. 
coeoanut, 71. 

coins, list of Akhars coins, 27; vide 
cuiTenoy. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 251, 
colours, nature of, 96. 
contingents of the Man 9 abdars, 241, 
244,248. 

conversions, to Christianity, 499; to 
Islam, 237?^., 407, 418, 446?^., 458, 
460, 461?^., 513?i. ; to Shi ism, 445, 
584 ;^. 
copper, 40. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 

510?i. 

cotton stuffs, 94, 617. 
court ceremonies, 45, 156, 157, 158, 160, 
266, 267 ; vide Chingiz Khan’s law** 
cows, the imperial, 148 ; cowdung, how- 
used, 21. 

crews, of ships, 280. 
guhahs, two officers appointed to each, 
423. 

Qdhih, meaning of, 590?i. 
gufidnah, fast days at court, 59, 61, 
gulk i kul, or toleration, 448?^. 
cunabula, 618 ; vide Christians. 

(^drat 0 Ma 7 ii, title of a Masnawi, 600^j. 
currency, changes in, 32. 

DaBISTA'N U1 Maz41iib, a work oa 
religious sects, 209, 213, 452, 463. 
Daffcar, of the empire, 260. 
ddgh 0 makalU system, 242, 242, 255, 
256, 370, 402, 411, 600n . ; vide 
branding. 

ddgtl, a warm mantle, 333, 
dahseri tax, 275. 

Dai Dilaram, 510, 

BaiiAm, of Chauragayh, 407. 
ddkhiU soldiers, 231, 254, 255. 
Bak’hinis, noted for stupidity, 443. 

Bak hini, Mirza, 472», 

daklil, a kind of poetry, 102;?., 364. ^ 
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Bakhli, a poet, 608. 

Bak-Mewrahs, 252?^. 

Balap Bas Kachliwahali, 483. 

Balpat, son of Eai Rai Singh, 359, 465, 
490 (No. 252). 

Balpat Ujjainiah, 513, 513?». 
dam, a coin, 31. 

damamaJi, a musical instrument, 50. 
damdnak, a kind of gim, 113. 
dampuhMi ^ dish, 61. 
damri, a coin, 31. 
dang, a weight, 36. 

Danyal, Sultan, Akhar’s son, horn and 
died, 309, 434?2. ; his children, 310, 
Un,, 48, 336, 423, 450, 619. 

Banyal i Chishti, Shaikh, 309. 

Bara Shikoh, Prince, 314, 478. 

Barab Khan, Mirza Barab, 337, 338, 
339. 

darh, a coin, 31. 
darhdn, or porters, 252. 

Barhar Khin, 464 (No. 185). 
darsan, 157 ; darsaniyah, 207. 

Barwish, Maulana, 101. 

Barwish, Sayyid, son of Shams Bukhari, 
523 (No, 382). 

Barwish Bahrim Saqqa, 681. 

Barwish Khusrau Qazwinl, 453, 

Barwish Muhammad, of Mashhad, 628. 
Barwish Muhammad Uzbak, 402 (No. 
81). 

Bary4 Khan Rohilah, 504, 505. 
dkud, a coin, 31. 

Bastam Kh4n, 398 (No. 79), 620. 
Baswant’h, a painter, 108. 

Baiid, king of Bengal, 318, 330, 331, 
374, 375, 379. 

Baud, a singer, 612. 

Baud Jhanniwal, Shaikh, 539. 

Baud4 Hada, 400 , 409, 410. 

Banda Sisodiah, 418, 

Baulat, Sayyid, 445. 

Danlat Bakhiyir, Shaikh, 501 (No. 800). 
DaairfiBp^ia Bhdl, 612 (No. 809), 336,' 
886 - 

iiB: -'i. ' ' '■ 


Baulat Khan, son of Amm Khan Ghori 
326. 

Baulat Nisa Begum, 477n, 

Baulat Shad Bibi, 309, 

Bauri, a katib and poet, 103, 

Bawa Khan, 46072. 

Bawai, 481, 543. 

Bawam, Mir, of Khurasan, 613. 

Bawan, Shaikh, a musician, 613. 
daw dir, a class of letters, 103 ??. 

Bawar Bakhsh, Prince, 310, 327, 
Bawwani, 481, 6017^. 
days of fast, at court, 61. 

Beb Chand Rajah Manjholah, 175. 

Bebi Singh, 488. 

deer, 291 ; deer fights, 218. 

Be Laet, 521, 535, 621. 

Bevi Bas, of Mairtha, 322, 476. 
dhdn, a coin, 30. 
dhari, ‘ a singer,' 6127?., 

Bharnidhar Ujjainiah, 513??. 

Bharu, son of Todar Mall, 352, 465 (No. 
190). 

Bhola Rat, founder of Amber, 329. 
Bhiinds, a tribe, 456??. 
dialect, of Qandahar, 408. 
diamonds, 480??. ; — powder, a poison, 
510??. 

diary, kept at court, 258, 269. 

Bilahzaks, a tribe, 487??., 522, 522??. 
Bilir Khan Barba, 392. 

Biiras Band Begum, 472??. 
dinar, 35. 

Bill Muhammad Sultdn, 313. 

Birang Khan, a singer, 613??, 

^ dirham, 35. 
distilling, mode of, 69. 

Bivine Era, established, 195, 

Bivine Faith, Akbar's religion, 165 ; ad" 
mission of novices, 165, 366; ordi- 
nances of, 166, 167ff. ; vide Akbar. 
Biwaii, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 
216. 

diwdnisa^ ddat, an officer, 262, 263, 268. 
Biwans, their insignia, 412??, 
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Doctors, of Akbar’s reig-n, 542. 
dogs, esteemed at court, 194 ; imported,. 

290 Akbar s, 464 ; 569?j. 
donations, 265. 
dongar, meaning of, 494?^. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 5^. 
Dost Kban, 534. 

Dost Mirza, 380. 

Dost Muhammad, 885. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost, 624 
(No. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, son of padiq Khauy 
499 (No. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kabuli, 424, 477». 
dress, different articles of, 88, 89, 
drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 328, 839, 345, 363, 
364, 378, 407, 412, 426, 447, 464, 
468, 470, 485, 492, 518, 545. 
dudshgdnah manzil, a tent, 54. 
duasjpali sihas;pah^ 241. 
dudtishali, or brandy, 70. 
dud i cliirdgli, a melon, 65. 
duddmi, a stuff, 510. 
duhidi a drum, 51. 
dukhdn (vapour), 39, 41. 

Duldai, name of a Barlas tribe, 388. 
dunydddr, a title, 412?^. 
du/pidzah, a dish, 60. 

Dnrgawati, queen of G-ondwanab, 367? 
429. 

Durjan Sal, of Kokrab, 480». 

Durjodban, of Bandhu, 407. 
duzd hirydn^ a dish, 60. 

Dwarka Das Bakhshi, 416. 

Eating houses, for tte poor, 200, 
201, 276. 

education, Akbar's rules, 278. 
elephants, where numerous in India, 618 ; 
imperial, 117 ; prices of, 118 ; kinds 
of, 118; gestation, 118; white ele- 
phant, 118«, ; maiks of, 120 ; when 
mast, 120; classification made by 


Hindus, 122'; their cunning, 123;. 
Akbar’s classification, 124 ; food of, 
124 ; servants in charge of, 125 ; har- 
ness, 126; fights, 181, 467; how 
mustered, 218'; divided into seven 
classes, 235 ; how hunted, 284, 379 
elephant stables, 506, 
emigration, forcible, 522. 
encampments, 45. 
engravers, 22, 27^ 
epidemic, 376. 

Era of the Hijrah, abolished, 195 ; vide 
Divine Era. 
eunuchs, 332, 332*». 
expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 
export of horses, forbidden, 234. 
eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet, 
176. 

EAHrM:,Miyan, 338. 

Pahmijuame of several poets, 599, 599». 
Pam, Shaikh Abul Faiz, 28, 29, 33zi., 
105, 106, 209, 490 (No. 253), 548, 
Paizi, of Sarhind, 316», 
fahhriyah, a term applied to poems, 553 j 4. 
Fakhr Jahau Begum, 322. 

Fakhrunnisa Begum, 822. 
fal, a weight, 36. 
falcons, 293, 294. 
famine, 207. 

Faiiai, a poet, 426. 

fanquri (wrongly called qaiguri), a kind 
of camphor, 78. 
fancy bazars, 204, 276. 

Faraghat, Mir, vide Tahir Khan. 

Farehi, a poet, 604. 

fargul, a kind of coat from Europe, 89. 
Farhang i Jahdngiri, a Persian diction- 
ary, 451, 451^^. 

Farhang Khan, 400, 441, 616. 

Farhat Khan Mihtar Sakai, 400, 441 
(No, 145), 516, 

Farid i Bukh4ri, Murtaza Khan, 396, 
413 (No. 99), 436, 620. 
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i’and Lodi, 506. 

Farid Qarawiil, 519. 

Farid i Shakkarganj, the saint, 335, 539, 
Farldun Barlas, Mlrza, 342. 

Farldiin Khan, 431, 

Farldun Mlrza, 478 (Ko. 227). 

Farisi, a poet, 518. 

farmdn,2^0 ; — haydzi^W^ ; — sahtii%^0. 
farmanahah^ 250. 

Farrashkhanali, 53. 

Farvukh Husain Khan, 434. (Ko. 127). 
Favrukh Khan, 480 (Ko. 232), 3*22. 
farsh i ckandani, 510. 
farzand, or sou, a title, 313, 339, 363. 
Fath Daulat, 403. 

Fath Khan, son of Malik ’Ambar, 504. 
Fath Khau, of Jalor, 622. 

Fath Khan Afghan, 502. 

Fath Khan, son of Amir Khan Ghorl, 
516. 

Fath Khan Bahadur, 523. 

Fath Khan Batnl, 422. 

Fath Khan Clutahhan, 523 (Ko. 385). 
Fath Khan Fllban, 523, 531. ' 

Fath Khdn Tughluq, 465. 

.Fathullah, son of Hakim Abulfath, 425. 
Fathullah, Kbwajagl, of Kashan, 359, 
499 (No. 285). 

Fathullah Khwajah, 464. 

Fathullah, Mir, (Shah), of Shiraz, 33, 
104, 199, 269, 272, 274, 350, 540, 
Fathullah, Mlrza, 364. 

Fathullah, son of Muhammad Wafa, 
494 (iJo, 264).”‘ 

Fathullah, son of Na9rullah, 497. 
Fathullah, son of Sa'ld Khan, 466. 

, Fath 2«i4,-/425. 

a weight, 36. 

Fattu Kha^ah Khail, 396. 

Fattu Khan Afghan, 367, 502, 531. 
fautah^ worn by repenting Amirs, 359, 
•Mmitih %limlctya% title of a book, 546* 

' Faizi 

F&sil Beg. 

‘ FMI|, 


Fazll Beg, brother of Mun’in Khan, 317, 
318, 445, 4852Z. 

Fazil Khan, 322, 443 (Ko. 156). 

Fazil Khan Dlwan, 504. 

Fazlulhaq, of Qazwln, a katib, 101. 

feasts, kept at court, 276. 

fees, customary at court, 142, 14*3. 

Felis caracal, 290. 
ferries, 281, 
fever, at Gaur, 376. 

Fidal, a poet, 315. 

fights of animals, at court, 218, 467. 

Fikrl, a poet, 602. 

fire ordeal, between Christians and Mu- 
hammadans, 191. 
fire-worship, 49, 184. 

Firingls, 326, 354. 

Firishtah, the historian, 450, 

Flruz, of J alor, 494. 

Flruz Khan, servant of the KhanKha- 
nan, 338. 

Flrfiz Shah Khiljl, 291, 333, 507, 582?^. 
Flruzah, 526 (No. 403). 
flavours, nature of, 73. 
fleet, the imperial, 279. 
flowers, of India, 76, 82. 
frauds in the army, 242, 256 ; in grants 
of land, 268, 

frogs, trained to catch sparrows, 296. 
fruits, 64. 

Fulad Beg Barlas, 206. 

Fusuid, a poet, 604, 604?^. 
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TADAr Kambu, Shaikh, a ^adr. 272, 
325, 528. 

Gadai, Mir, 506. 

gaini, a kind of oxen, 149. 

gajndls, a kind of gun, 113, 

Gajpati, of Bihar, 399, 400, 422, 498, 
516. 

Gakk^hars, a tribe, 318, 322, 455, 456, 
486, 621. 

Gakk'har Shah, 456», 
games, 297, 303. 
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Gang^dbar, a Sanskrit work, 104. 

gangdjal^ a kind of clotb, 94, 617. 

gatirah, a perfume, 80, 

Genealogies, of the Eaos of Eampur 
(Islampur-Cbitor), 418 ; of tbe Gak- 
k’bars, 486 ; of tbe U'ndcbabBunde- 
las, 488; of Nur J ahan’s family, 512 ; 
of Abul Qasim Namakin ofBbakkar, 
472 ; of tbe kings of Kasbgbar, 
459; of tbe rebellious Mirzas,461 ; of 
tbe Sayyids of Barba, 392, 

Gesu, Mir, Bakawal Begi, 421. 

Gbairat Kban, 481. ■ 

Gbairat Kban Barba, 392. 

Gbairati, of Sbiraz, a poet, 594. 

Gbam Kban, sonofMuu’im Kban, 318, 
444,486. 

Gbarbab Kbail tribes, 397. 

Gbarjabs, a Badakbsbi tribe, 381w. 

Gbayiiri, Mulla, a poet, 609. 

Gbazab, a poet, 568. 

Gbazanfar Kokab, 348. 

Gbazi Beg Tarkhan, Mirza, 363, 364. 

Gbazi Kban, of Badakbsbun, 185, 440 
(No. 144), 450, 526, 540. 

Gbazi Kban Cbak, 84, 461. 

Gbazi Kban Sur, 384. 

Gbazi Kban Tannuri, 367. 

Gbazi Kban "Wajliiyab, 360. 

Gbaznawi, a poet, 322. 

Gbaznawi Kban, vide Gbaznin Kban. 

Gbaznin [Gbazni] Kban, of Jalor, .493, 
622. 

Gbaznin Kban, Mirza Sbab Muham- 
mad, 378.“' 

Gbias, Sultan of Bengal, 583». 

Gb ias i Kac^shband, tbe weaver, 88, 616, 
617. 

Gbiasa, 496. 

Gbias Beg, I’timad uddaulab, 508 (No* 
319), 612. 

Gbiasuddin, tbe gilder, 102. 

Gbiasuddin Ali Kban A 9 af Kban (II), 
433 (No. 126); 

Gbiasuddin 'Ali, Mir, Naqib Kban, 447. 


Gbiasuddin Jami, Qazi, 382. 
Gbiasuddin, Malik, 366. 

Gbiasuddin Mansur, of Shmiz, 199. 
Gbiasuddin Tarkhan, Mir, 465. 
gUchak, a musical instrument, 71, 613. 
Gboris, an Afghan tribe, 345. 
ghiildr, a kind of writing, 99. 
ghungcM.lQn, 
gilds, vide kilas. 
gird, a coin, 29, 30. 

Girdbar, Eajab, son of Kesu Das, 502. 
Girdbar, son of Eai Sal Sbaikbawat, 419. 
gladiators, 252, 253. 
glass, price of, 224. 

gold, fineness of, 18} 19, 40 ; importation 
of, 37 ; gold washings, 37. 

Gopal, Eajab, 436, 532. 

Gopal Jadon, Eajab, 503, 625. 

Gopal Singh Kacbbwabab, 388. 

Gopal Singh Sisodiab, 418. 

Gosalab, Sbaikhzadab, of Banaras, 208, 
209. 

Grandees, 239, 308; tbeir contingents, 
378 ; tbeir wealth, 511 ; tbeir flat- 
teries,' 648?z. ; tbeir duplicity, 338, 
603 ; have Hindu Vakils, 332 ; op- 
pose Akbar for bis religious innova- 
tions, 401 ; tbeir property lapses to 
tbe state, 360, 410 ; hatred among 
them, 377, 882, 384 ; Gbagbtai 
grandees bated at court, 319, 320, 
332; bow punished, 382, 383, 407, 
438, 464, 4-83, 485 ; when repenting, 
359 ; tbeir wickedness, 500 ; vide 
immorality, 
grants, vide sanads. 
grapes, 65. 

guards, mounting, 257. 

Gujar Kban, 334. 

Gujar Kban, son of Qutbuddin Atgab, 
468 (No. 193). 

Gujar Kban Afghan, 379. 

Gujnar A'gba, a wife of Babai’, 441 . 
Gujratis, tbeir character, 3S7, 

Gul, Mirza, 518. 
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Haji Khan SherShahi, 319, 828, 353, 
359 ?^. 

Haji Muhammad Khan, of Sistan, 366?^.,. 

368, 374 (No. 55). 

Haji Yusuf Khan, 477 (No. 224). 
Hajjaj, 36. 

Hajo, the Koch leader, 493^^. 

Hakim ’Abdul Wahhab, 468. 

Hakim ’Abdurrahim, 543. 

Hakim Abulfath, of Griian, mde Abul 
Kath. 

Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk, 321, 406, 480 (No. 
234), 643. 

Hakim ’Ali, of Gilan, 402, 466 (No. 
192), 642. 

Hakim Aristu, 542. 

Hakim Beg Jahangiri, 511. 

Hakirn Dawai, 543, 

Hakim Fakhrudditi ’All, 543. 

Hakim Fathullah, 542. 

Hakim Shaikh Hasan, 542, 543. 

Hakim Haziq, 474. 

Hakim Humam, 474 (No. 205), 474, 
543, 586;^., 587. 

Hakim Is-haq, 543. 

Hakim Khush*hal, 475. 

Hakim Lutfullah,’518 (No. 354), 543. 
Hakim Masih ul Mulk, 543. 

Hakim Mi^ri, 491 (No. 254), 540, 542, 
Hakim Mazaifar Ardistani, 516 (No. 
848), 543. 

Hakim ul Mulk, Shamsuddin, of GilaU:,’ 
408, 467w., 542, B99n. 

Hakirn Ni’matuilah, 543. 

Hakim Rizqullah, 644. » 

Hakim Riihullah, 543. 

Hakim Saif ul Mulk Lang, 543. 

Hakim Shifai, 543. 

Hakim T^-lab ’Ali, 543, 

Hakim Zambil Beg, 442 (No. 150), 54^, 
Hakim Ziauddin, of Kashan, 497. 
kaldlkJmrj or sweeper, 139. 

Halati, of Turan, a poet, 596. 
kalim^ a dish, 60. 

Halimi, a poet, 363. 


Gulrukh Begum (name of two princesses), 
309, 463, 464, 618. 
gumhMf a fruit, 71. 
guns, 112, 113, 115, 
gwri-$amundar, 
gurgdn, meaning of, 460?^. 

Gurjis (Georgians), favored by same Per- 
sian kings, 211. 

gut^ or a kind of pony, 133. 


JLIabbah, a weight, 36. 

Hahi Bihzadi, Maulana, 528, 

Habi Yasawul, 623 (No. 389). 

Habib ’All Khan, 436 (No. 133). 

Habib ’Ali Khan, 422. 

Hada Eajputs, 138, 409. 

Haliz Kumaki, 540. 

Hdfiz of Tashkand, 640. 

Hafiz Khwdjah ’Ali, 613. 

Hafizak, a musician, 613i*. 

Hafiz Nazr, a mus'lcian, 61354. 

Haft Iqlim, a work, 608, 5l2. 
haftjoBh, a metallic composition, 41. 
Haidar, son of Shaikh Yaqiit, 479. 
Haidar ’Ali ’Arab, 497, {No. 279). 
Haidar Dost, 624 (No, 390). 

Haidar Gandahnawis, a katib, 100. 
Haidar Gurgani, Mlrzfi, 460, 460?*. 
Haidar Mirza pafawi, 314. 

Haidar Mu’aminai, 54972. 

Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtah Begt, 
384 (No. 66), 485. 

Haidar Qasim Kohbar, 318, 

Haidar Sul|an IJzbak, 319. 

Haidai% of Kashan, 593. 

Haidari, of Tabriz, a poet, 603. 

' 187. 

hIiI 441, 465, ^ 

^ Haji Hur 511. 
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halwdi 59. 

Halwai, 641. 

Hamdam Kokah, 378. 

Hamdami, a poet, 379. 

Hamid Bukhari, Sayyid, 397 (No. 78), 

418. 

Hamid Khan Habshi, 504, 

Hamid Qadiri, Shaikh, 544. 

Jiamzali, 98, 98?^. 

Hamzah, a musician, 613>^. 

Hainzah Beg Zul Qadr, 313, 314, 

Hamzah Beg Ghatraghali,497{No.277), | 
474. i 

Saqiqat i Hindustdn, title a work, 49 Iw. I 

Kara, or Hada, Eajputs, train horses, i 
138 ; 409. [361. 

Harem, the Imperial, 44 ; private do., 
Haribans, a Sanskrit work, 106. 

Haridi R4m Kachhwahah, 495. 

TiaHsalii a dish, 337^., 60. 

harness, of elephants, 126; of horses, 

136 ; of camels, 145 ; of mules, 153. 
Hasan, son of Mirza Bust am Cafawi, 
814. 

Hasan, Mirza, 420. 

Hasan, son of Mirza Shahrukh Badakh- 
shi, 813. 

Hasan, Qazi, 174, 498, 545. 

Hasan, Shaikh, a doctor, 643. 

Hasan ’Ali Khan Barha, 392. 

Hasan *Ali Kotwal, 436. 

Hasan *Ali, of Mashhad, a katib, 102. j 
Hasan. ’All Turkman, 493. 

Hasan ’Arab, 411. 

Hasan Beg Shaikh ’Umari, 346, 454 
(No. 167). 

Hasan Khan Barha, 392. 

Hasan Khan Batani, 204, 476 (No. 220). 
Hasan Khan, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
505. 

Hasan Khan Khizanclu, 429. 

Hasan Khan, of Mewat, 3347?-, 

Hasan Kh4n Mianah, 606 (No. 311). 
Hasan Khan Sur, father of Sher Shah, 
419, 


Hassu, Shaikh, 543. 

Hashim Barha, Sayyid, 376, 392, 407. 
419, 440 (No. 143). 

Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan, 477 
(No. 226). 

Hashim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 

Hashim, Khwajah, 459. 

Hashim, Mir, of Nishapur, 425. 

Hashim i Sanjar, Mir, 494?». 

Hashimi, of Kirman, a poet, 5G6u. 

H4tim, son of Babu Mankli, 473. 

Hatim Sambhali, 544. 

Hatti Singb Sisodiah, 418. 

Muz, or subterranean reservoir, of Ha- 
kim ’Ali, 466. 

hawks, 293, 294. 

Hay4t Khan, 469. 

Hayati, of Gilan, a poet, 574. 

Hazarahs, a tribe, 408, 462. 

Haziq, a poet, 475. 

Hemu, 319 ; his birth place, 359, 359n, ; 
365. 

heresies, 176, 591 w. 

heretics, how treated, 453, 

Hidayatullah, 469. 

Hijaz Khan, 340. 

Hijrani, Maulana, 102. 

Hijri, a poet, 622. 

Hilal Khwajahsara, 334. 

Himmat Khan Barha, 392. 

Himmat Singh, son of Man Singh, 340, 
485, 486, 420. 

Hindal Mirza, 309, 408 ; dies, 476. 

Hindus, SSn . ; are good painters, 107 5 
their months, 205 ; are influential 
at court, 204, 205 ; their customs 
adopted by Akbar, 184 ; build 
mosques, 333 ; learn Persian, 352 ; 
are employed by Muhammadans as 
vakils, 332; are often ill-treated, 
372, 501 (videyazjsih} ; hold offices 
under Akbar, 528 ; also under Shah- 
jahan, 536, 537 ; list of learned 
Hindus, 538, 539, 542, 547 ; their 
doctors, 544, 544?^. ; their mytliolo- 
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gy, poetically treated by MuhaiU' 
madan poets, 544<. 

History of Kashmir, by Sbab Mubam- 
mad, 106. 

Hizabr Khan Barba, 392, 395?^. 

hockey, 297. 

Hodal Kao Bundela, 488.. 

Jiomf a sacrifice, 184. 

Horal Deo, 356. 

horses, imperial, 132 ; imported into 
India, 132, 133 ; favorable laws for 
horse-dealers, 133 ; ranks, 134 ; 
fodder, 134, 135 ; get boiled grain, 
ghi, and sugar, 134, 135 ; harness, 
136 ; shod twice a year, 137 ; offi- 
cers and servants in charge of, 137 ; 
how branded, 139 ; how mustered, 
215 ; are taxed when imported, 215 ; 
various classes of horses, 233 ; when 
dead, how replaced, 250 ; how brand- 
ed, 233, 255. 

horticulture, 87, 412 ; mde Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Prince Danyal, 310. 

Hoshang, son of Islam Khan,4937t., 521. 

Hoshmand Bami Begum, 310. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Humdm, Hakim, 175 ; vide Hakim. 

Humayiin, Emperor, his fiight from In- 
dia, 318, 319, 328 ; 334, 417, 420, 
441, 441?i, ; his tomb, 465, 541 ; 
615. 

Humayun Farmili, 351, 

Humityuu Quli, 474. 

a BaVhiu coin, 18, 37. 

hunting, 282, 292, 296. 

Husamuddin, son of Ahul Qdsim Hama- 
• kin, 472, 473. 

Husamuddin Badakhshi, 440. 

Husamuddin Injii, Mix*, 451. * 

Husamuddin Shah, 317, 

Husamuddin Surkb, 538. 

Husain, Shaikh, of Khwarazm,440, 581. 

Husain Khwajah, of Marw, 574. 

Husain *Ali Barba, 392. 

Husain Beg, 219). 


Ilusain Khan Barba, 392. 

Husain Khan Mirza, 439, 442 (Ko. 149). 
Husain Khan Qazwini, 516 (Ko. 337). 
Husain Kulanki, a katib, 103. 

Husain Lodi, 505. 

Husain, Mir Sayyid, Khing-suwar, 448. 
Husain Mirza, Sultan, 362, 434, 462. 
Husain Mirza, son of Shahrukh Mirza 
Badakhshi, 313, 380 ?j. 

Husain Mirza ycifawi, 313. 

Husain Pak’hliwal, 454, 501 (Ko. 301). 
Husain Qudsi, Mir, 602. 

Husain Quli Beg (Khan) ; vide Khan 
Jabau. 

Husain Khan Shamlii, of Harat, 363, 
377. 

Husain Khan Tukriyah, 372 (Ko. 53)» 
348. 

Husain Sanai, a poet, 563. 

Husaini, Mir, 389. 

Musn 0 ndZf a Masnawi, 514. 

Huzni, of l 9 fahan, a poet, 565. 

Huzuri, a poet, 69Sn. 
hydrostatic balance, 42. 


L 


-BACHKI, or closet, 46. 

'Ibadatmand, 458, 

Ibn Bawwfib, a katih, 100. 

Ibn Hajar, 540, 674?^., 581?», 

Ibn Muqlah, 99. 

Ibrahim Afghan, 331. 

Ibrabim of Astrabad, a katib, 101. 
Ibrahim Badakhshi, Khwajah, 435. 
Ibrahim Beg Jabuq, 331. 

Ibrahim, Haji, of Sarhind, 105, 172, 174, 
189, 547. 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 330, 333, 353, 
373, 461, 462, 618. 

Ibrahim Khan Balochi, 360. 

Ibrahim Khan Path-jaug, son of Ttimad- 
nddaulah, 451, 480;^., 511, 512. 
Ibrahim Khau Shaibani, 383 (Ko. 64). 
Ibrahim Khan Siir, 384. 

Ibrahim Lohani, 520. 
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Ibrahim Mirza, Akbar s brother, 626. 
Ibrahim, Mirza, 311 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim, Mirza, of Isfahan, 102. 
Ibrahim, son of Mirza Eustam Cafawi, 
314, 

Ibrahim Fathpiiri, Shaikh, 402. 
Ibrahim, Qazi, 547. 

Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma il Quli Khan, 
612 (No. 322). 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Mirza Shah- 
rukh, 101. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 53. 

19am uddin Ibrahim, Maulana,440, 674w. 
ice, used at court, 56. 
i(^ld}i, a caligraphical term, 103». 
ideas peculiar to the East, 610»., 652?^., 
664zi., 666»„ 665»., 569w., 676?^., 
677?i., ; mde eyes (blue), 

Pharao, Adam, sipand, hear, moon. 
Idris, a katib, 99, 101. 

Yffat Band Begum, 477^^. 

Iftikhar Beg, 616 (No. 336). 

Iftikhdr Khan, 466. 

Iftikhdr Khan, 621, 621w. 

Ighur [Uigur], a Chaghtai tribe, 389, 
620. 

Ihtimam Khan, 621, 521^^. 

Ikhlag Khan I’tibar, the Eunuch, 405 
(No. 86). 

Ikhla? Khan, 606. 

Ikhti9aQ Khan Barba, 392 (twice). 
Ikhtiyar, Khwajah, 101. 

Ikhtiyarul Mulk Gujrati, 326, 463, 607. 
Ilahdad Faizi, of Sarhind, 316?«. 
Ilahclad, of Amrohah, 202. 

Ilahdiah, son of Kishwar Khan, 497. 
Ilahdiali, Shaikh, 538. 
ildhi^ a coin, 30. 

Ilah Virdi Khan, 601i^. 

Ilhamuliah Kamhii, 402. 
illuminations at court, 48. 

Iltifat Khan, 315. 

Ilyas Khan Langah, 376. 

*Imad, a katib, 102i2-. 

"Im^, of Lkistan, 490. 


Imad ul Mulk, 516 (No. 343). 
ImamMahdi, 106-;^., 169, 189; mdo 
pahib i Zaman. 

Imam Quli Shighali, 512 (No. 325), 
Imami, a poet, 650?^. 
immorality, of the Grandees, 192, 319, 
349, 364, 466^^., 475, 594?^. 
importation of horses, 215, *234. 
irC am grants, 271. 

’Inayat Khan, 445?^. 

Inayatullah, Darbar Khan, 466, 
"Inayatullah Khan, 499, 

'Inayatullah, Mirza, 364«. 

Indarman Bundela, 488. 
infantry, 251, 254. ^ 
inventions, 41 ; vide Akbar. 
insignia, of Diwans, 412??. 

Iqhdlndmah iJahdngirit author of, 413. 
%rdqi, a kind of horse, 140. 

Trij [trich], Shahnawaz Khan, 491, 511. 
«>wa5-money, 260. 
iron, 40, 113. 

Irshdd i Q,dzi, title of a work, 647. 

’I'sa Khail Afghans, 457. 

Tsa Khan, of Orisa, 352, tmie M'sa Za- 
mindar, and Miyan Tsa. 

Tsa Khan Main, 626. 

’fsa, Qazi, 449, 618. 

Tsa Tarkhan, Mirza, 363, 364??., 420, 
422., [400. 

Tsa Zamindar, 331, 340, 342, 342??., 
Isfandiar Khan, 465, 

Is-haq Faruqi, Shaikh, of Bhakkar, 514. 
Is-haq Maghribi, Shaikh, 507??. 

Is-haq, Maulana, 545. 

* Is-haq, Mulla, a singer, 612. 

*ishq^hdz% vide pigeon flying. 

Ishqi, Maulana, 628. 

Iskandar Beg Badakhshi, 475 (No. 211), 
Iskandar Khan, Khan 'A'lara, 365 (No. 
48), 382. 

Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 341. 

Islam Khan ChiAii, 493, 519, 520. 
Mem Sbah, 611??, 612??. ; vide Salim 
, Bh4h. ■ 
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Sbaii of Persia, 178, 624 
Is'ma’il, Mulla and Maulana, 538, 547* 
Isma'il Kainbd, Haji, 399. 

Isma il Kiian, [Quli Beg] Duldai, 388 
(No, 72). 

IsEia'xl Khan Shaibani, 384. 

Isma’ii Mirza pafat\d, 314. 

Isma’il Quli Khan, 360 (No. 46), 401, 
407, 425. 

IstajlU (TJstajlu), a tribe, 619. 

’istihldl, a rhetorical figure, 600 ?j. 

Itabi, of Najaf, a poet, 588. 

I'tibar Khan, the Eunuch, 403. 

I'tibar Khan, a eunuch of Jahangir, 
433. 

I’timad Khan, the Eunuch, 428 (No. 
119). 

I’timad Khan Gujrati, 13, 198, 325, 3S5 
(No. 67), 507. 

I’timad xiddaulah Ghias Beg, 508 (No. 
319), 512. 

I’timad ul Mulk Gujrati, 386. 

’Iwaz Bahadur, 439. 

’Iwaz Sllrza, 347. 

’Izzat Khan, son of Yusuf Khan, 373, 

■ 620. 

’Izzat, Mirza, 4At^n» 

’Izzatuliah, 600 (No. 289). 

J ABA!KI Qaqshal, 351, 370, 436. 
Jabbir QuU Gakk’har, 487. 
jaokfruit, 70. 

1 ' a .poet, 672, 573», 

JaYar Bukhari, Sayyid, 416. 

, Ja far, of Tabriz, a katib, 100, 101. 
Jafar Beg A^caf Khan, 106 ; '^ide A'-^af 
Khan (III), 

JaTar Khan Taklti, 426 (No. 114). 
JaTar, Alirza, a poet, 412. 

Jagannath, son of BihariMall, 387 (No. 
69). 

Jagat Gosaini, mother of Sh4hjahan, 
3|0. . . # * 

Jagat |:%ohhwihah, 310# 340, 
4.k * ' 

■ , ' :• ■' 


jagirs, 242, 261* 

Jagmal, 322. 

Jagmal Kachhwahah, 436 (No. 134). 
Jagmal Punwar, 476 (No. 218), 

Jagnat’h, a singer, 613^^♦ 

Jagneiis, a clan, 395. 

Jagraj Bikraniajit, 505. 

Jahanafroz, Prince, 492. 

Jahanara Begum, 350. 

Jahandar, Sultan, 311* 

Jahangir, Emperor, [Prince Salim], his 
birth and death, 309 ; his mother , 
619 ; his wives and children, 310, 
477?'i., 619 ; his weight, 267z^. ; day 
of accession, 213;^. ; makes vows, 
290 ; his love to Nur Jahan, 509?i>, 
510; 48,333,345, 358, 401, 457, 
458, 492, 569?i., 574», 

Jahangir Barha, Sayyid, 392. 

J ahangirdad, a musician, 613?z. 
Jahangir QuH Beg Humayuni, 331. 
Jahangir Quli Khan Lalah Beg, 450, 
501. 

Jahangir Quli Khan, Mirza Shamsi, 
327, 328, 450 (No. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 330, 404. 

Jai Mall, of Mairtha, 368 ; vide JatmaiL 
I Jai Mall, son of Kupsi, 427, 428, 430. 
Jalair, a tribe, 410. 

Jal41 B4rha, 414. 

Jalal i Bukhari, Sayyid, a saint, 507. 
Jal4l Kashmiri, 437. 
jaUlah, a rupee, 33 ; its meaning, 237'>Xi 
Jalalah Tariki, or Eanshani, 345, 361# 
397, 403, 411, 
jaldli, a coin, 29. 

Jalal Khan Baqai, 595». 

Jalal Khan Gakk’har, 455, 457, 486. ^ ^ 
Jalal Khan, vide Salim Shah. 

Jalal Kiian Qurchi, 475 (No. 213). 
Jalaluddin Mahmud Bujuq, 384 (No* 
65). 

Jalaluddin Mas’ud, 384, 38471 ,. 

Jalaluddin Multani, Qazi, 175, 185, 546, 
Jalaluddin, of Sistan, 314, 
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Jalaluddxn, Shaikh, 53S. 

Jalaluddiii Stir. 370. 
jali, a kind of writing, 100. 

Jam of Eiachh, .326, 4il9. 

Jam Handa, 362. 

jama Jidgil i Jidl, vide assessment, 
jamcd raqmi, vide assessment. 

Jajnal Bakhtyar, Shaikh, of Jalesar, 
191, 425 (No. 113), 470. 

Jamal, Mulla and Maulana, 546. 

Jamal Kambii, Shaikh, 528. 

Jamal Khan Afghan, 135. 

Jamal Khan Kambii, 544. 

Jamal Khan, of Mewat, 334. 

Jamal Khan, son of Qntlu, 520. 
Jamaluddin, a kafcib, 101. 

Jamaluddin Barha, 408, 476 (No. 217), 
Jamaluddm Husain Injii, Mir, 450 (No. 
164). 

Jamaluddin Husain, a katib, 101. 

Jami, the poet, 566w. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan, 547. 
Jamshed, Maulana, 102. 

Jan, Khwajah, 611. 

Janan Begum, 309. 

Jan Baba, Mirza, 362, 363, 364^^. 
janglah, a kind of horse, 233. 

J4n£ Beg, Mirza, of Sindh, 194, 209, 
335, 361, 576^^. 

Janish Bahadur, 345, 481 (No. 235). 

J4n Jahan Lodi, 506. 

Janjii’ahs, a tribe, 456?i. 

Jan Nisar Khan, 504. 

Jan Qulij, 500 (No. 291), 601. 

Jaruilah Mirza, 518. 
jast, a metal, 40. 

Jaswant Singh, 478. 

Jaswant Singh Bundela, 488. 

Jat Mall, of Mairtha, 502 ; of Ohitor, 
617 ; Jai mall. 

jau^ a weight, 36. 

Jauhar, Shaikh, 547. 

Jazbi, a poet, 480, 596. 
jazyali (properly jwy£?A) or tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 189 ; 237’?^. 


jealousy, of the Grandees, 326. 
getaly a coin, 31, 
jewels, 15. 

jlianddi the Indian flag, 50. 

Jhdriah, a caste in Gujrat, 285??. 
jharokhah, or inspection window, 54, 
337?^., 613 j2.; vide darsan. 

Jhnjhar Khan Afghan, 436. 

Jhiijhar Singh Bundela, 488, 489, 505. 
Jhnjhar Khan Gujrati, 386, 462. 

Ji Ji Anagah, Akbar’s nurse, 321, 325; 
dies, 327. 

jilauddrSf or runners, 138, 142«. 
jila%odnah,14i2, 

Jodh Bai, 309, 619. 

Jodrahs, a tribe, 456??. 

Jdtik Bdi, or court astrologer, 404??. 
Judai, a poet, 107, 590, 590??., 598??-, 
«Tujak Begum, 492. 

Jumlat 111 Mulk, a title, 349. 

Junaid i Kararani, 330, 396, 400, 422. 
Junaid Murul, 523 (No, 383). 
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»AB Gakk’har, 456??. 

Kah Bdi, or Poet Laureate, 404, 613??. 

kahdh, a dish, 60. 

Kabir Chishti, Shaikh, 519 (No. 370), 
520, 521, 522. 

Kabir, Shaikh, son of Shaikh Miinaw- 
war, 547. 

Kahir, Shaikh, 519??. 

Kachhwahah Bajahs, madness in their 
family, 310, 333 ; 898, 453??., 459 ; 
vide Bahari Mall, Bhagwan D£s, 
Man Singh ; Bajawat and Siiaikh- 
awat, 419. 

Kdfiyah, title of an Arabicgrararaar,362??. 

Kdhi, a poet, 566. 

kail, 25. 

Kai Qubad, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, 377. 

Kajar, a TurkSh tribe, 619. 

Kikars, a tribe, 377. 

Kakar "XH Khan Chishti, 408 (No. 92). 
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Kakii, Shaikh, 645. 
hold, a coin, 30, 31. 

Kala Pallor, 370. 

Kalan Bog, Khwajah, 461. 

Icaldioant, or Tcaldnwati a singer, 612 jz. 
Kalilah DmnnaJi, an Arabic work, 106. 
Kaliin, a poet, 602?*, 

Kalim>dtus7ishu ard^ a work on Persian 
literature, 253^^, 

Kalla, son of Rai Earn, of Jodhpur, 
399,476. 

Kalla Kachhwahah, 523 (No, 381). 
Kalyaii, of Jaisalmir, 477. 

Kalyan Mall Eathor, of Bikanir, 316, 
367, 408 (No. 93). 

Kalyan Singh, son of Man Singh, 486. 
Kama], MulUl, 546. 

KamM Bukhari, Sayyid, 397. 

Kamal Kban Gakk’har, 322, 410, 455, 
456,486. 

KaniM Khan, of Jdlor, 622. 

Kamaluddin Khawafi, 445^1, 
Kamaluddin, father of Mir Abu Tuxab, 

Kamaluddin Husain, Maulana, 640. 
Kambu, a tribe, 399, 402. 

K4mi, author of the Mafdis ul Madsir, 
448^^. 

Kami, of Sabzwar, a poet, 601, 

Ktoil Khan 'Alamgiri, 489. 

Kamil Khan, Mirza Khurram, 327, 328, 
459. 

Kiinrlin, Mirz4, 311, 312, 378,379, 380, 
388, 463, 618.^--^ ■> - 
Kangar Kachhwahah, 436, 437, 531. 
Icdf^st, a metallic composition, 41. 

Karam *Ali, 519. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, 515. 
Karam ullah, son of ’Ali Mardan Baha- 
. , J ^ ' dur, 496. 

uBah Kambu, 402, 432. 

Karan Batbor, 359, 483, 

, ^ ^ a trumpet, 51^ 

i3L .■ , ' 


hasM\ a dish. 60. 

Kashmiri, Mirza, 472, 473. 

Kashmiris, their character, 380, 399. 
Kathis, a tribe in Sorat’h, 334. 
katibs, or cali graph ists, 100, 

Katis, a tribe, 417. 

Kaukab Qazvvirii, 485. 
hauJcahah, a royal ensign, 50. 
haulpatr, a metallic composition, 41. 
Kesii Das, sou of Jai Mall, 502 (No. 302), 
Kesu Das Manx, 602. 

Kesii Das Eathor, 310, 526 (No. 408). 
Kewal Earn, 448», 

Khabitah, a rebel, 356, 353^.^ 437. 
Kbadijab Begum, 611, 512. 

Jckq/t, a kind of writing, 100. 

Khali Khan, the historian, 343^^., 445 >j. 
Mdk i khaldg, 21, 23, 37. 
khakshoBf 27. 

Khalid ibn ’Abdullah Qasri, 36, 

Khalil ibn Ahmad, 99. 

Khalil Quli, 618 (No. 358). 

Khalil ullah, Shaikh (Shah), 376, 525 
(No. 397). 

Khalil ullah Yazdi, Mir, 525, 

Khan ’Alam, Chalmah Beg, 378 (No. 58). 
Khan ’Alam Iskandar Khan, 365. 

Khan ’Alam, Mirza Barkhurdar, 512 
(No. 328). 

Khan i A zam, Mirza ’Aziz Kokah, 169, 
208, 209, 299, 310, 325 (No. 21), 
397, 451, 60Bn. 

Kkdn Bdbdi a title, 316. 

Khan Dauran, Shahbeg Khan Arghiin, 
377 (No. 57). 

Khan Dauran Shahjahani, 413. 

Xlidn Jahdn, a title, 330. 

Khan Jab an Barba, 392, 394, 

Khan Jahan, Husain Quli, 172, 204, 329. 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 336, 427 ; vide next 
name. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, governor of Orisa, 
36Gw.. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, Piru, son of Daulat 
:Khau Lodi, 503. 
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Khan i Kalan, Mir Muhammad, 322 
(No. 16). 

KhdnKhdndn^ a title, 316 ; insignia, 
316 ; 812 ; vide Bairam Khan, 
Mun’im Khan, and next name. 

Kh4n Khanan, Mirza ’Abdurrahim, son 
of Bairam Khan, 206, 309, 316, 334 
(No. 29}, 362, 451, 603,56951., 674?i., 
576?^., 578?^., 579??<., 685 j 2., 593?2., 
599t2., 601?i., 603?2., 606?2., 608?2., 
613?2. 

Khan Mirz4, 311, 31152. 

Kh^n Muhammad Qa(ishal, 621. 

Khan Zaman 'AU QuU Shaibani, 319 
(No. 13), 366, 462, 489, 568. 

Khinahzad Kh^n, 466, 472, 493. 

Khandan, a katib, 102, 617. 

Khangar, of Kachh, 419. 

Khanjar Beg Chaghtai, 533. 

Khanji, Malik, of Jalor, 493. 

Khanzadahs, of Mewat, 334, 391. 

Wharaly 23, 25, 26. 

hhdrcMni, a kind of gold, 40, 41, 

hhardaly a weight, 36. 

hhargdJiy a tent, 54. 

K’hatars, a tribe, 456?2., 48752., 522, 52252. 

Kbawand Dost, 423. 

IcMchriy 59. 

Khidmatiyah, a class of servants at court, 
252, 282 ; their chief, Khidmat Kai, 
252, 431. 

Khing Suwar, 448. 

Khizr, (Elias) the Prophet, 55052., 56752., 
581. 

Khizr Khwajah Khan, 365, 36552., 374, 
388, 441, 443, 629, 615. 

Khizr Sultan Gakk’har, 487. 

K'hokars, a tribe, 45052. 

Kbubix, Shaikh, 496 (No. 275). 

Khudawand Khau Dak'hini, 442 (No* 
151), 449. 

Khuda Yar Khan Lati, 36852. 

Khurram Begum, 312. 

Khurram Khan, 538. 

Khurram, Prince, 337 ; vide Shahjahan. 


Khurram, Mirza, vide Kamil Khan. 
Khurraradad, a musician, 61352. 
hhushkali, a dish, 59. 
hhushrm, 276, 

Khusraii, Prince, son of Jahangit, 310, 
327, 414, 41452 ., 433, 454, 455, 467. 
Khusrau, of Dihli, the poet, 10252., 640, 
682. 

Khusrau Kb an Cbirgis, 363, 364, 36452. 
Khusrawi, of Qain, a poet, 591. 
hlmthah, read by princes, 185. 
Khwajagan Khwajah, 423, 539 ; vide 
Khwajah Kalan. 

Khwajagi-Khwajah Tahrani, 508, 512. 
Khwajagi Muhammad Husain, 478. 
Khwajah Ahrar, a saint, 322. 

Khwajah ’Arab, 204. 

Khwajah Baqi Khan, 459. 

Khwajah Beg Mirza, 519 (No 365). 
Khwajah Hasan, uncle of Zain Khan 
Kokah, 310, 344. 

Khwajah Hasan Naqshbanda, 322. 
Khwajah Jahan, Amina of Harat, 424 
(No. 110). 

Khwajah Jahan Dost Muhammad, 47752, 
Khwajah Kalan (Khwajagau Khwajah)» 
322. 

Khwajah Sulaiman Afghan, 340, 
Khwajah ’Usman Afghan, vide ’Usman, 
Khwanandah, Mir, 465. 

Khwawand Mahimxd, 322. 

Kijak Begum, 322. 

Kijak Khwajah, 494 (No. 262). 

Kika E-tina (Kana Partab), 339, 418, 
44352 . 

Mlds [gilds]y cherries, 65w., 616. 
killing of animals forbidden, 200, 258. 
hindri (lace), 510. 

Kirat, Eajah of Kalinjar, 61152. 

Kishn Das Tun war, 506 (No. 313). 
Kishn Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 
Kishnjoshi, a Sanskrit work, 104. 

Kish war Khan, 497. 

Htcheyiy the imperial, ^6, 

Kohbar, a tribe, 613. 
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hohalii or kohiUdsIi, or fosterbrotlier, 
B23. 

Icohidr, 513. 

Ivor Hamxali, 313. 

hornislif a kind of salntation, 158. 

Kroris, 13. 

Kuckak ’AH Kh4n Kolabi, 438 (m. 138). 
Kudc letters, 99. 

IcuMrSf or palki bearers, 254. 
huJinah^ 23. 

Kiijak [Kncbak] Yasawnl, 482. 
hukrdk^ 23, 24. 
kumaJdf a class of troops, 231. 
Kundliwals, a clan, 391, 395. 
hitsMah, prepared quicksilver, o63n. 
kwwargah, a musical instrument, 50, 


JJAC, 226. 

Lachhml Narain, .of Kiicb Bihar, 340; 
vide Lakhmi. 

Lachhmi B’arain Shafiq, a Persian wri- 
ter, 49 1;^. 

Lad, Shaikh, 620. 

Lad Barha, Sayyid, 526 (ITo, 409). 
IMan^ a perfume. 

Ladli Begum, 311, 510. 

Lihauri, Mirza, 500. ,, 

Laili, 560;^. 

Lakhrai Eai, of Kokrah, 480w. ; vide 
Lachhmi. 
lakrditi 252. 
la^l i a coin, 29. 

Ldl Mawant [Miyau L41], 612, 612«, 
Lai Khan, a singer, 618?^. 

Lai Khdn Kolabi, 475 (No. 209). 

Lalah, son of Bir Bar, 405, 523 (No. 

S87). 

iaihak, meaning of, 426?^. 

Lamas of Tibbat, 201. 

Land revenue, 13. 

Langdhs, a clan, 362, * 

Lardli Begum, vide Ladli. 

Mrit a kind of silver, 23# 3^1* 

Lashkar Khan Abnl 211* 






Lashkar Khan Barha, 392. 

Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husain, 
407 (No. 90). 

Lashkari, Mirza, son of Mirza Yiisuf 
Khan, 374, 505, 518, 522 (No, 375) ; 
vide pafshikan Khan. 

Lashkari Gakk’har, 457. 

Lashkarshikan Khan, 339. 

Latif Khwajah, 196. 
lead, 40. 

Learned men, exchanged for horses, 191 ; 
banished, 187, 189, 190, 191 ; list 
of them during Akbar s reign, 537 ; 
where placed in battle, 587w-. 
leopards, for hunting, 285, 287, 288, 
523 ; leopard carriages, 150, 
letters, 98. 

Library, the imperial, 103. 

,Ztla'wat{, title of a Sanskrit work, 105. 
lime, price of, 223. 

Lisdn %l Gliaih, title of a hook, 603‘«.. 
Lisani, a poet, 603?i, 

Liwai, a poet, 613?^. 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutlu, 520. 

Lohani Afghans, 622* 

Lobar Chak, 479. 

Lon Karan, Kai, 404, 494, 531. 
luhdn, a perfume, 82. 
iMbuttawdrihhf title of a historical 
work, 447?i. 

Lutfullah, son of Khusrau Khan, 364. 
Lutfullah, son of Sa’id Khan, 466. 

MaASIB I EAHIMr, a blstorioal 
work, 338, 603;*. 

Ma 9 um Beg ffafawi, 426. 

Ma 9 xim Khau Parankhudi, 351, 400, 
410, 443 (No. 157). 

Ma'^um Khan Kabuli, 189, 342, 343, 
351, 400, 431?^., 446, 448?^., 621. 
Ma ^um, Mir, of Bhakkar, 514 (No. 614)* 
Ma’guin, Mir, of Kabul, 328. 

Mir, of Kashan, 694k. 
madad i ma^dsh^ vide sayurghaL 
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Ma>'da?i ul afkdr, a Masnawi, 514. 
madddt, a class of letters, IQSj'i. 

Madhii Singli, of Kokrali, 401, 480?i. 
Madliii Singli, 505. 

Madhn SingL. Kacliliwaliali, 418 (¥o. 
104). 

Madliii Singli Shaikhawat, 419. 
Madhiikar Bundela, of Undcliali, 356, 
389, 390, 430, 452, 458* 487, 488. 
MadrasaLs, 279; Eumayuns at Dihli, 
538. * 

magJiriM, a dirliam, 36. 

MaghTihigali, a dass of saints, 507. 

Mail Baim Begum, 328, 334, 336. 

Mah Jiijak Begum, 318, 322. 

Maka Singli, grandson of Man Singb,' 
Kaohiiwaliah, ' 340, 447* 

Malia Singk Bkadauriak, 489. 

I Mahabat Kkan, 337, 338, 339, 347, 371, 
414. 

Mababat Khan *Alamgm, 522. 
Mahdbhdrat, 104, 105 ?i., 210. 
Maliapater, the singer, OIIj^. 

Mahdawi Sect, 490. [480. 

Mabdi Qasim Khan, 348 (No, 36), 372, 
Mahdi Kkwajab, 420. 

^ Makes Das Eathor, 359. 

Mabmands, an Afghan tribe, 345, 397. 
Mabmtid, son of Babu Mankli, 473. 
Mahmud of Barba, Sayyid, 389 (No. 75), 
Mahmud, of Basakbwan, 177, 452. 
Mahmud Bigarah, Sultan of Gujrat, 506, 
Mahmud, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, 503. 
% Mahmud, of Ghazni, 45671, 

Mahmud Is-haq, a katib, 102. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
505. 

Mahmud, Malik, ofSistan, 314. 
Mahmud, Mir, Mahwi, a poet, 5S5'«-, 
Mahmud, Mir Munshi, 449. 

Mahmud, Mirza, Gurgani, 460. 
Mahmud Pak’hliwal, 501. 

Mahmud Siyaush, a katib, lOL 
Mahmud, Sultan of Bhakkar, 362, 420, 
, 421, 422. ' 


Mahmud Shah (II.), Sultan of Gujrat, 
385. 

Mahmud Sultan Mirza, 461, 462. 
Mahmudis, a sect, 452, 
mahtdhiyA^^ 

Mahum Anagah, 316, 323, 324, 328, 

; 332, 381. 

maliimd tree, 70, 616. 

Mahwi Hamadani, a poet, 585. . 

Maidani Afghans, 499. 

Maili, of Harat, 571. 

Main, or Munj, a Etypdt clan, 626. 

Maji, a tribe, 610?i. 

Majma' id Ahkdr, a work, 569 ?j. 
Majiiun Khan Qaqshal, 326, 368, 369 
^ #No. 50). 

Mak’han Barba, 392. 

Makh$u9 Khan, 388 (No. 70), 

Makhdiiin ul Mulk, "Abdullah of Sultan- 
pur, 169, 172, 173, 175, 177, 185, 
187, 389, 374, 544. 

Maklifi, the noin-de-plume of two Impe- 
rial jiriiicesses, 3U9, 610. 

MaFhu, a musician, 613?^. 

MahJimn i Afghani^ a history, 506, 
mctl, or Gujrat wrestlers, 219, 253. 
maldgiv, a perfume, 82. 

Malays, 616. 

Maldeo, Eajah, of Jodhpur, 315, 316, 
*429, 430. 

malgliuhalii a dish, 61. ^ 

malilc^ a title, 3697ii. 

Malik Ahmad Dakhli, a x^oet, 608. 

Malik "AH, Khwajah, 515 (No. 330), 
Malik ’Amhar, 491, 503, 604, 

Malik Bir, 456. 

Malik Kalan, 456. 

Malik Kid, 456. 

Malik Ma’sud, 509. 

Malik, Maulana, a katib, 102. 

Malik Piiu, 456». ^ 

MaUk%shsliua'rdi 491, 548??. 

Malku Sain, of Kiich Bihar, 331. 

. Maliu (Qadir Khan), 428. [520. 

Mamrez Khan, son of ’Usman Lobini, 


man^ a coin, 30. 

Man Tunwar, of Gwaliar, 611w. 
Mangabdars, 281, 236, 238 ; muster 
one-fourth, or one-fifth, of their con- 
tingents, 244; salaries, 240, 245, 
248 ; below the rank of commanders 
of Two Hundred, 527 ; — under 
Jahangir and Shahjahan, 536 vide 
grandees, 

Mangur, Mir, 690. 
mandal, a tent, 54, 78. 

Manga^s, a tribe, 456^^. 
mangoes, 67, 68, 544. 

Many ah Begum 499, 611, 512, 
manklif meaning of, 370, 370;a., 473. 
Manohar, son of Lonkaran,494(Ho.265). 
Manriip Kacbhwahali, 388. 

Man Singh Darbari, 506. 

Man Singh .Kachhwabah, Bajah, 206, 
339 (No. 30), 418, 418w. 

Man Singh Kacbhwahah, 606 (No. 314). 
ma*qal% a kind of writing, 99. * 

Maqgud, Khwajah, of HarM, the engra- 
ver, 27, 52, 53. 

Maqgiid, son of Makhgug Khan, 388. 
Maqgfid 'All, of Werkopai, 608?^. 
Maqgud *Aif Kor, 437 (No. 136). 
markiZf a caligraphical term, 103?i. 
Markimladwdr, title of a work, 649^. 
marriage, laws of different sects, 174 ; 

0 Ak bar’s laws regarding, 277 ; taxes 
on, 278 ; age fixed for, 195, 203. 

. Ma*rdf Maulana, a katib, 100, 

Ma*rdf padr, Shaikh, 471. 
Marj/am-makdnii title of Akbar*s mo- 
ther, 309, 48, 62, 455. 
Mmyam-mmam, title of Jahangir’s 
mother, 309, 619. 

Mashd^iq ulanwdr, a work, 647. 

Masib (Messiah), 666?^, 

Masiba !|.airanawi, a poet, 644. 

Masimd i ’All, 602, 523. 

Mas’M Husain Mirza, 330, 461, 462* 
MatiU^ m. Ambio work, 362». 
match4oe®^ 1 16, 211, 2S4 


Mat’hmi Das K’hatri, 523 (No. 379), 
Maulanazadab Shukr, 541. 

Mavidrid ul kilam, title of a book, 549?». 
Mawis, an aboi’iginal race, employed by 
Akbar, 252. 

Mazhari, of Kashmir, a poet, 584. 
measures, 88?^., 225, 226, 229 ; of Kash- 
mir, 346. 

Medni Eai Ohauhan, 470 (No. 198). 
melons, different kinds of, 65, 523, 
metals, origin of, 38 ; compositions, 41. 
Mewrahs, runners, 252. 

Migri Begum, 518, 
mzd, a perfume, 80. 

Mihr *Ali Barlas, 342. 

Mihr ’All Khan Sildoz, 435 (No. 130), 
Mihr ’Ali Kolabi, 351, 353, 364, 463. 
mikrdbt, a coin, 33. 
mihrkul, a kind of cloth, 95, 617. 
Mihrunnisa, vide Ntir Jahan. 

Mihtar Jauhar, 441?^. 

Mihtar Khan Anisuddin, 417 (No. 102). 
Mihtar Sa’adat, 497. 

Mihtar Sakai, 441. 
milk, vide sayurghal. 
millennium, 106?^., 169 j^., 191, 198, 453. 
minerals, 39. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, 18, 495 ; Akbar s 
mint-towns, 31. 

Mir ’Adi, 268. 

Mir ’Arz, an officer, 257, 259, 384, 

Mw Atashf a title, 470. 

Mir Bakawal, or master of the Kitchen, 
57. 

Mir Kalan, Maulana, 540. 

Mir Khalifah, 420. 

Mir Khan, 416, 472. 

Mir Khan Yasawiil, 618 (No. 361). 

Mir Khawafi, Khwajah, 445?J^. 

Mir Khwajah, son of Sultan Khwajah, 
423. 

Mir Mamil, or quarter-master, 47. 

Mir Rubd'% a title, 602??-. 

Mir Sdmdn, a title, 384. 

Mir 515. , 
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miraculous events, 3'55 \ mde Akbar. 
Mirak Bahadur Arghun, 475 (No. 208). 
Mirak Jalair, 521. 

Mirak Khan, 439. 

Mirak Khan Bahadur, 532. 

Mirak Khwajah, 525. 

Mirak Kh'wajah, Chingiz Khan, 442. 
Mirak, Mirzaj Eazawi Khan, 438*. 
Miran Bukhari, Sayyid, 397. 

Miran ^adr Jahan, 468. 

Miran Slubarak, of Khandesh, 309. 
Miran Muhammad Shah, of Khandesh^ 
325. 

Mir-dt id kdindt, title of a book, 

msn. 

mirdahah^ a non-commissioned officer-, 
252, 254. 

Mirzas, the, their- genealogy and revolt, 
461 ; mde rebellion. 

Mirza Ahmad, Khwajah,, 508,., 512. 
Mirza Beg Shahri, 424. 

Mirza Khan. Nish4puri, 502 (No, 303). 
Mirza Khan, or Mirza KhanKhanan, 
vide KhanKhanan Mirza ’Abdurra- 
him. 

Mirza Khwajah, son of Mrza Asadullah, 
522 (No. 371). 

Mirza Quli Khan, 376, 385, 530. 

Mirza Quli Maili, 571. 

Mirza Eajah, vide Man Singh. 

Mirza Shahi, 413. 

Mirza Sultan, son of Mirza Shahrukh 
Badakhshi, 313. 

Mirzadah 'Ali Khan, 443 (No. 152), 
misijdli a weight, 36. 
misUtr, of copyists, 52?^. 

Miyan Chand, a singer, 612. 

Miyan ’Isa Khan Lohani, father of 
'Usman, 520, 

Miy4n Joh, 371. 

Mijan Khan Ghori, 326. 

Miyan Lai, vide Lai Kalawant. 

Miyan Tansen, vide Tansen. 

Miyan Wajihuddin, 538. 

Miyan ah Afghans, 456, 506. 


Mohan Das, Eai, 470. 

Mohan Kachhwahah, 398, [104. 

Mohesh Malidnand, a Sanskrit work, 
money, Persian, Hindustani, and Tiirani 
equivalents, 486. 
monopolies,, imperial, 479. 
moon, in dreams signifies luck, 321. 
mothj its love to the candle, 576?^. 

Mot’h Eajah, vide Udai Singh, 
mwallaq,‘^00. 

Muarrikh Khan, 518. 

meaning of, 433. ' 

Mulazzam Khan, 492, 521m. 

Mu'azzam Khwajah, 366m., 408, 524, 
Mubarak i Bukhari, ofGujrat, 385,397. 
Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 479, 
Mubarak Khan Gakk'har, 455, 457, 486. 
Mubarak Khan, wazir of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Bhakkar, 421. 

Mubarak, Mulla, 195. 

Mubarak Shah, a kdtib, 100, 

Mubarak of Nagor, Shaikh, father of 
Abulfazl,169,185, 187, 198, 209, 
490, 537, 569m. 

Mubarak, Shaikh, of Alwar, 637. 
Mubarak, Shaikh, of Gwaliar, 537. 
Mubariz Khan ’Adli, 456. 

Mu^'ab ibn Zubair, 36. 

Mu^ahib Khan, 533m. 

Muctafa Ghilzi, 486 (No. 246). 

Mustafa Khan, 445m., 501. 

Mu9tafa, Mulla, of Jaunpur, 500. 

Muflis, Mirza, 541. 

Miifriddt i title of a hook, 

514 

Mugbis, Mir, Mahwi, 585, 585m. 
Mughuis, look upon * nine’ as a sacred 
number, 364m. 

Mughul Khan, son of Zain Khan, 346. 
Mughul, Mirza, Badakhshi, 313. 
Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Muhammad, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, 
503. 

Muhammad Ardistani, Haji, 525 (No. 

399 ). 
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Miiiianmiad Bakliaii^ Shaikh, S96 (No» 
77). 

Muhammad, Haji, of Khahushan, 606?^. 
Muhammad, Haji, a katih, 100. 
Muhammad, Maulana, 641. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Auhah, a katib, 

101 . 

Muhammad, Mulla, of liiugri, 514. 
Muhammad, Mulla, of Tattah, B78, 600. 
Muhammad, Mulla, of Yazd, 175, 182, 
189. 

Muhammad, Mirza, 492 (No. 259). 
Muhammad, of Qazwin, a katib, 101. 
Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdawi, 
546. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, 422. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir Adi, 438 (No. 
140), 490. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Eohtas (Bihar), 
400. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Bahrouch, 545; 
— , a katib, 102. 

Muhammad Apghar, AshrafKhan. 
Muhammad A 9 ghar, Bahar Khau, 405 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 487. 
Muhammad AH, of Jam, 523 (No. 377). 
Muhammad Amin, a katib, 103. 
Muhammad Amin Biwauah, 334. 
Muhammad Amin, Hafiz, 185. 
Muhammad AV.am Haji, &Bln. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, of Jalesar, 425, 
Muhammad Baqi Khan Kokah, mde 
Baqi Kh4n. 

Muhammad B^qir Harawi, 355. 
Muhammad Baqi Tarkhdn, 362. 
Muhammad palih, 413. 

Muhammad jpalih, ^adr, 272. 
Muhammad palih, Khwajagi, 528. 

. Muhammad ^alih, Mirza, 364». 
Muhammad pdH, of Mazandardu, 590, 
Muhammad Mkri, Sayyid, 602. 
Muhmmad Ghaus, Shaikh, of Gwdliar, 

Muhammad' a 


Muhammad Hakim Mirza, Akbar 's bro- 
ther, king of Kabul, 312 ; his daugh- 
ter, 312 ; his sister, 449 ; his mother, 
318, 320, 322; 817, 344, 377, 
465, 469, 470, 609?^. 

Muhammad Husain, of Kashmir, a 
kdtib, 102, 

Muhammad Husain, of Tabriz, a katib, 

102 . 

Muhammad Husain, Khwajah, a katib, 

101 . 

Muhammad Husain, Khwajagi, 478, 
485 (No. 241). 

Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khan, 
407 (No. 90). 

Muhammad Husain Mirza, 325, 461, 
462. 

Muhammad Husain Mirza JJafawi, 313. 
Muhammad Husain Naziri, 579, 579n. 
Muhammad H'sa Tarkhan, 362. 
Muhammad Ttabi, 588, 588». 
Muhammad Khan, 525 (No. 400), 
Muhammad Khan Dhari, a singer, 612. 
Muhammad Khan Gakk’har,455, 486. 
Muhammad Khan Jalair, 411. 
Muhammad Khan Niyazs, 483 (No. 
239). 

Muhammad Khan Sharafuddin Oghld 
Taklu, 426, 508. 

Muhammad Khan Turkman, 616 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad MasAd, son of Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli, 466. 

Muhammad Mirak palibl, 583. 
Muhammad Mirza pafawi, Sultan, 426. 
Muhammad Miimin Hafizak, 613?2. 
Muhammad Payandah, mde Payandah 
Khan. 

Muhammad Qaqshal, Mirza, 370. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan, of Nishaptir, 
353 (No. 40), 603;^. 

Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atish, 
478. 

Muhammad Qasim Kohhar, 

Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 102. 
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Muliammad QiiH Afsliar, 411. 
Muhammad Quii Khan Barlas, 341, 
(Ko. 31), 366. 

Muhammad Quli Kh^n Turkman, 474 
(Ko, 203). 

Muhammad QuH Toqhai, 434 (Ko. 129). 
Muhammad Kiza Kau’i, 606^, 
Muhammad Said, 416, 481. 

Muhammad Shah, of Dihli, 395- 
Muhammad Sharif, son of I’timadud- 
daulah, 433, 509, 511?^ 512. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwajah, 508, 512. 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 448. 
Muhammad Sharif Kawai, 602?e. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi 516, 607?t. 
Muhammad Sharif Wuqni, 591, 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 461, 462. 
Muhammad Tahib, Mirza, of Sabzwar, 
442. 

Muhammad Talib, son of Shaistah Khan, 
511. 

Muhammad Wafa, 494, 

Muhammad Yar Uzbak, 382. 
Muhammad Zahid, of Balkh, 176. 
Muhammad Zaman, 508, 583. 
Muhammad Zaman, Mirza, Badakhshi, 
313. 

Muhammadans, intermarry with Hin- 
dus, 469, 470. 

muJiaqqaq, a kind of writing, 99, 100, 
Muhi, of Shiraz, a katib, 100. 

Muhibb ’All Kban, son of Mir Khalifab, 
420 (No. 101). 

Mubibb ’AH Kban Eohtasi, 422, 530. 
Muhibb ’AH KhawaH, Khwajah, 516 
(Ko. 347). 

Muhihbullah, Mir, 507. 

Muhkam Singh Sisodiah, 418, 

Muhsin Khan, 376. 

Muhtarim Beg, 443. 

Muhtarim Begum, 312. 

Muhtashim Khan, 493. 
mukuT^ a coin, 30. 

Mu’in, Qazi, 645. 
muHni, a, coin, 30, 52. 


Mu’inuddin, author of Tafsir i Ma^dni, 
523. 

Mu’inuddin, of Farah, a katih, 100. 

Mu’inuddin Ahmad Khan Farankhudi, 
434 (No. 128), 541, 

Mn’inuddin Ohishti Sigizi, of Ajmir, 
401, 540. 

Mu’inuddin Tandri, a katib, 100. 

Mu’izz, Mir, of Kashan, a katib, 102. 

Mu’izzul Mulk, Mir, 189, 381 (Ko. 61). 

Mnjahid Khan, 383, 421, 494, 533. 

Mujamud Btdddn, a work on geogra- 
phy, 106. 

mujmnaSf a kind of horse, 140, 233. 

Mujtakidy 186. 

Mukammal Khan, 105, 519^^. 

Mukarram Khan, 489, 493, 621. 

Mukarram Mirza pafawi, 315. 

Mukatman Bhadanriah, 488 (Ko. 249). 

Mukhli^ Khan, 505. 

Mukhli^ullah Khan, 466. 

Mnkhtar Beg, son of Agha Miilla, 
497 (Ho. 278). 

m%7cM, a panleaf, 616. 

Mukund, zamindar of Fathabad (Ben- 
gal), 374. 

Mukund Deo, of Orisa, 611??.. 

Mnlla Mir, 543, 

mules, imperial, 163 ; where bred, 487 ; 
imported, 152; their food, 152; 
harness, 153 ; how mustered, 216. 

Multafit Khan, 472. 

Miimin Khawafi, Khwajah, 447. 

Mumin Marwarid, 101. 

Mumtaz Mahali, 369, 501?^., 512, 615. 

Munawwar, Shaikh, an author, 106, 

189, 647. 

Mun’im Khan, Khan Khdnan, 263, 317 
(No. 11), 334, 371, 384, 427, 440. 

Munis Khan, 417. 

Munj, a Eajput clan, 526, 

wdnj^ a kind of grass, 895. 

Mhmhir and JSfaJcir, two angels, 500. 

munsM^dt^ or letters, of Abul Fath 
Grilani, 425z&, 
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Muneif Khar., 477 (No. 222). 

muqdsdf 268. 

Muqarrab Khan (Akbarshalii), 373. 
MiiqalTab Kban, 543. 

Muqbil Kban, 408. 

Muqim *Arab, vide Sbuja’at Kban. 
Muqim i Harawi, 420, 421, 

Muqim Kban, 871. 

Mnqim Kban, son of Sbnja at Kban, 
523 (bTo. 886). 

Mnqim, Kbwajab, son of Kbwajab 
Mirak, 625 (ISfo. 401). [420. 

Mtiqiin, Mirza, son of Mirza Znl-nun, 
Muqim ISTaqsbbandi, 483. 

MuqSm Sbabjabani, 413. 
m%qti\ or jdgirddr, 256. 

Murad, Prince, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 309, 618; bis complexion, 
309 ; 48, 14p2. ; called Pabari, 182% ; 
is instructed in Cbristianity, 182, 
183 ; 335, 383, 643, 574%., 618. 
MurM Babbsb, Prince, 472, 478. 

Murad pafawi, son of Mirza Eustam, 
314, 315. 

Murid Kban, 373 (No. 54). 

Murad, Mir, of Juwain, 498 (No. 282). 
M:uTia, Mir, KoVabi, 523 (No. 380). 
Murid Quli Sultin, 486, 487. 

Murtaza Kban, vide Parid i Bukbari. 
Murtaza Kban, Husamaddin Inju, 451 
472. 

Mnrtaza Kban, Mir, 449 (No. 162). 
Murtazi, Mirza, 327. 

Murtaza Nizim Sbib, '336, 449. 
Murtaza Sbarif, Mir, 449, 640. 

Mdsd, Shaikh, Patbpuri, 402, 403. 
Musa, Shaikh, Labori, 539. 

Musa, Shaikh, 544, 

mmd*adat, or advances to olEcers, 266. 
. mwammanf a dish, 60. 

Mdsawi Sayyids, 381, 482. 

Musbbqi of Bukbira, a poet, 583. 

at court, 51, 611 ; schools of, 
611%* ; ' abolsbed by Aurangzib, 
::'V 6lS^*' t 


Mu'tamid Kban, 478, 521%. 

Mu'tamid Kban Bakbsbi, 413. 

Mulamid Kban Muhammad palib, 445%, 

mutanjah, a dish, 61. 

Muzaffar, brother of Kban *Alam, 502 
(No. 304), 

Muzafiar, king of Giijrat, 326, 332, 
834, 335, 383, 386, SIS; vide 
Nat’bu. 

Muzaffar Husain -Mirza, 363, 461 (No. 
180), 463. 

Muzaffar Husain, Mirza, pafa wi, 318 
(No. 8), 314. 

Muzaffar Kban Barba, 392, 394, 505. 

Muzaffar Kban Turbati, Kbvvajab Mu* 
zaffar *Ali, 332, 848 (No. 37), 368, 
439. 

Muzaffar Kban Ma'muri, 504. 

Muzaffar Lodi, 505. 

Muzaffar, Mirza, son of Sultan Husain 
Mirza, 362. 

Muzaffar Mugbul, 512, 

W" ApI'B Sbab, son of Qutlu, 620, 

Naqir Main, 526 (No. 410), 

Nadira, 383, 

Na^ir Kbusrau, a poet, 190, 198. 

Napiruddin PaVbliwal, Sultan, 454. 

Na9irulmulk:,‘ vide Pir Muhammad 
Kban. 

Naqruliab, son of Mnkbtar Beg, 497. 

Nagruiiab, piifi, 100. 

Nadi 'All Arlat, 508. 

Nadi 'AH, Hafiz, 508. 

Nadi 'Ali Maidani, 507 (No. 317), 

Nadir Sbab, 368. 

Nadiri, name of several poets, 605, 605%. 

Nadir ulmulk, 690%. 

Nafdis idmadsir, a work on literature, 
448%, 

nafir^ a trumpet, 51. 

Nabid Begum, 420. 

Naik Balibsbu, a singer, 611, [BIB. 

NajibatKban, Sbuja' Mirza Badakbsbl 
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Najat Kliaii, Mirza, 3‘74, 439 (No. 142), 
Najibali Anagah, 398. 

Najmuddin ’All Khan Barha, 392. 
Najmuddin Muhammad Kahi, 566?^. 
Qiaklmdd, or sMpcaptain, 281. 
NaWama% a poem, 106, 548, 550, 
Naman Das Kachhwahah, 483. 
name of grandfather given to a child, 
497. 

namgirah^ or awning, 46. 

Nami, a poet, 514. 

Nanak Jarju, a singer, 612. 
naphtha, 40. 

Napoleon I., 587^. 

Naqahat Khan, 406. 

Naqib Khan, 104, lO^n, 106, 447 (No. 
161). 

naqz7% a weight, 36. 

naqqdrah, a drum, 51 ; — Jchdnah, 47. 

naqshhandtf its meaning, 423?^. 

Narain Das Eathor, of Idar, 433, 
na7mdlf a kind of gun, 113. 
ndsJipdtz, a melon, 65. 
nasichf a kind of writing, 99, 100. 
naMaUq, a kind of writing, 101, 102. 
Nat’hn, of Gujr#fc, Muzaffar Shah, 385, 
386 ; vide Muzaffar Shah. 

Nau 1 , a poet, 606. 

Naurang Khan, 334, 463, 531, h72n, 
naurum, or New Year’s day, 183, 276. 
Nauruz Beg Qaqshal, 437. 

Nawai, 602?z. 

Nawazish Khan Sa dullah, 363, 363?». 
Nazar Bahadur, 374. 

Nazar Be Uzbak, 455 (No. 169). 

Nazar Khan Gakkhar, 486 (No. 247). 
Nazar Muhammad Khan, of Balkh, 481. 
Nazni, the poet, 579, 579?^., 613?^. 
newswriters, 258, 338. 

New Year’s day, 183, 27*6. 
nidri^ah, 23. 

Niqdh'iiggihydni a Persian primer, 
niclionodlahi 26. 

N-ikallii, a Turkish tribe, 619. 

Nil Kanth, of Oidsa, 508 (No, 318). 


nimah mwdrdu, 254. 

Ni’matullah Bawwab, a katib, 101. 
nine, a favorite number of the Mughuls, 
364«. 

Niyabat Khan, the rebel, 400, 403, 
425, 437. 

Niyazi Afghans, 484. 

Nizam, of Jalor, 494. 

Nizam, Qazi, mde Ghazi Khan Ba- 
dakhshi. 

Nizam, Shaikh, 538. 

Nizami, of Qazwin, 103. 

Nizam Murtaza Khan, Sayyid, 469. 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, the historian, 
420?^., 436, 514, 528. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad, son of Shah Mu- 
hammad Khan, 516 (No. 341), 
Nizamuddin Aulia, 440. 

Nizamuddin, Jam, 362. 

Nizamulmulk, Khwajah, 495. 
Nizamulmulk Ttisi, 583. 

Nu^rat Yar Khan Barha, 392, 395, 
nuqtakSf 453. 

Nuqtawis, a sect, 452, 597^. 

Niiram, 626 (No. 415). 

Niiri, a poet, 542. 

Niir Jahan, [Niir Mahall] 309, 310, 311, 
337, 338, 369, 609 to 511. 
Ndrndmah, title of a poem, 412. 

Mr Qulij, 480 (No. 229). 

Mruddin Mirza, son of A9af Khan IL, 
369, 433. 

Mruddin Muhammad Naqshhandi, 
Mirza, 309, 618. 

Nuruddin Qarari, a poet, 586, 686?^. 
Mruddin Tarkhan, 424, 524, 541. 
Nurullah, a katih, 103, 

Nurullah Injii, 451. 

Niirullah, Mir, 545. 

Nurullah, Qazi, 346, 

Mrunnisa Begum, a wife of Jahangir, 
464, 477^^. 

Wmhat'idarwdh, a 9ufistic book, 181, 

■647, ■ . 
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Ox 


/DAT Singli Bhadauriah, 489, 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
opium eating, excessive, 378, 384?^.; 

vid,e drinking, 
oranges, 69, 

Ordat Kachhwahah, 483. 
ordeals, 205. 


Jl acmwabiajt, a kind of horse, 
133, 

Padishah Eliwajah, 459. 

Padishah QiiH, 480, 596. 

^adre, a Portuguese priest, 182. 
pdgos/it, one of Akbar’s regulations, 217. 
Pahar, of Jalor, 494. 

Pahar Khan Baloch, 351, 526 (l^'o. 407). 
Pahar Singh Bundela, 407, 488. 

Pahari, nickname of Prince Murad, 309. 
pa7dt, 59. 

paMuwdn, or wrestler, 253. 

paiks, or runners, 138 ; postrunners, 

paihdr, 26. 

painting, art of, 96, 107; discouraged 
^ by Islam, 108 ; painters of Europe, 
96 ; mde Akbar. 

Pairawi, of Sawah, a poet, 600. 
paisah, a coin, 31. 
palds, a wood, 298. 
palki bearers, 254. 
pdm, n, 73, 616. 
pdmJMmh, a stuff, 510, 

Panchu, Shaikh, 688, 617. 
pandau, a coin, SO, 31, 
panidlakf a fruit, 70. 
panmdr, 26. 
panj, a coin, 30. 

Fdpd, the Pope, 183. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 101. 

Parhez Bami Begum, 314. 

Barisrto, Eajah of Jammu, 345. 
P^anand KTiatri, 476 214). 

P&rai feasts, kept by Akbar, 876 ; 
AfeW, Zwoasteto. 


pdras stones 402^ 

Pari-guraty a masnawi, 514. 

Parichhat Zaminddr, 493. 

Partab Bundela, 488. 

Partab, Eai of Mankot, 345. 

Partab Eana (Rana IGka), 387, 400, 
443?^., 519. 

Partab Singh Kachhwahah, 516 (Ko. 
336). 

Partab Djjainiyah, 613?^. 

parwdnchaJis, 263, 

FarwdncU, an officer, 259. 

Parwiz, Prince, 810, 311, 314, 336, 337, 
344, 477?2. 

Parwizdad, a musician, 61 3?^. 

Patr Das, Eai Bikramajit, 439, 469 
(Ho. 196). 
pdidah, a coin, 31. 

pay, of soldiers, 247, 251, 252, 254, 
504 ; of man 9 abdars, 248 ; of Ahadis, 
250. 

Payami, a poet, 601. [ 518 ^ 

Payandab Khan Mughul, 387 (Ho. 68), 
Payandah Muhammad Tarkhan, 362. 
payments, how made, 262, 263, 264. 
pensions, 474, 510. * 

perfumes, 73, 74, 75, 77. 

Peshrau Khan, 497 (No. 280). 
pJiciT'ddf 253. 

•Pbarae, proverbial in tbe East, 160k., 
169, 170, 181. 

Picbab Jan Anagab, 344. 

"pickles, 64. 
pigeon flying, 298. 

piles, prevent a man from joining in 
public worship, 177. 
pineapples, 68. 
pmjar, 25. 

Pir 'AH Beg, 315. 

Pir Kban [Pirii], son of Daulat Khan 
liodi, 503. 

Pir Khan, of Jalor, 622. 

Pir Muhammad, akatib, 101. 

Pir Muhammad Eh&n Sbirwfim (MuUd), 
324 (No. 20), 359»., 641, 619. 
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Pirzadah, Liwai, a poet and musician, 
61B, mn, 
jpital, vide brass. 
fiydr, a fruit, 71. 
plantain tree, 70. 

play, at court, 203, 297, 303, 349. 

Poets, of Akbars reign, 548ff; poets 
laureate of India, 491, 548^^., 611 ; 
vide Kabi Rai, Malik usbsbu’ara. 
Vide also tbe following Poets, men- 
tioned in tbe Ain, — A^afi, Amri, 
Anisi, Arslan, Asbki, Asiri, Atisbi ; 
Baba Talib ; pabri, ^arfi (pairafi) 
Kasbmiri, parfi Sawaji, pabiibi, 
paib, 9alibi,piifi;Dakbli, Bauri, 
l)awai ; Paizi (Payyazi), Paizi 
Sarbindi, Pahmi, Panai, Parebi, 
Parisi, Pikri, Pusiini ; Gbairati, 
Gbayurf, Gbazali, Gbaznawi, Hai- 
dar Mu’ammai, Haidari, Hairati, 
Halati, Halimi, Hamdami, Ha- 
sbimi, Hayati, Haziq, Husain 
Marwi, Huzni, Huzuri; Imami, 
Htabi ; Jami, Jazbi, Judai ; Kabi, 
Kalim, Kami, Kami Sabzwari, 
Kbusrau, Kbusrawi; Lisani, Li- 
wai ; Mabwi, Maili, Makbfi, Ma- 
siba, Mazbari, Musbfiqi; Ka§lr 
Kbusrau, Kadiri, Kami, Kaul, 
Kawai, Kaziri, Kuri ; Pairawi, 
Payami ; Qaidi, Qarari, Qaslm 
Arslan, Qasim Junabadi, Qasimi,^ 
Qudsi ; Raff i, Rabai, Rabi, Razai, 
Ruswai ; Samri, Sanai, Shaikh 
S%i, Saqqa, Sarkbusb, Sarmadi, 
Sawadi, Sbafiq, Sbabri, Sbapur, 
Sberi, Sbifai, Sbikebi, Sbujai, 
Siraja, Sultan ; Taqiya, Tariqi, 
Tasbbibi; IJlfati, 'Urfi ; Wa9li, 
Wafai, Wall Dasbt Bayaza, Walibi, 
Waqaai, Wuqii’i, 
porters, vide Durban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Ak- 
baPs court, 168, 182, 191, 618 ; 
take pilgrims to Makkab, 172, 
440, 499. 


post, post-runners, 252;^. 

Prasuttam Singh Kachhwabab, 458. 
Pratab, vide Partab. 
precious stones, 15, 451, 510;^; vide 
diamond, yaqut, 

prices of articles, 62; of ice, 56; of 
building materials, 223 ; vide 
wages. 

Printing, art of, in India, 99?^. 
prisoners, how treated, 330. 

Prit’hl Chand Kachhwabab, 495. 

Prit’hi Singh Bundela, 488. 

Prophet, the, abused at court, 196. 
prostitutes, segregated, 192, 
prostration, or sijddh, 159, 159;^., 181, 
192. 

Public Works, 222. 
funlidT^ 24, 26. 

Puran Mall, of Gidhor, 340, 4S0n, 
Puran Mall Kachhwahah, 329. 

Purbin Khan, a musician, 612. 
Pnruk’hotam, Rai, a Brahman, 180, 528. 

QaBIL sou of ’Atjq, 526 (ETo. 412). 
Qabul Khan, 457 (No. 137), 516. 
qahuU, a dish, 60. 

Qadam Basul, or Qladam Mubm-^aJc^ or 
foot print of the prophet, 198, 507. 
Qadir Khan Mallti, 428. 

Qadir Quli, 525 (No. 402). 
qdiquri, a kind of camphor ; vide 

Qaidi, of Shiraz, a poet, 599. 

Qaim Khan, 371. 

qalandarz, a kind of tent, 46, 54. 

qctlyali, a dish, 61. 

Qamar Khan, 448, 485 (No, 243). 
qamarghahi a kind of hunting, 284. 
Qandaharf Mahall, 314. 

Qanbar Be, 455. 

Qdivikhi a medical work, 467, 

Qaqshal, a clan, 369, S69w. 

Qara Bahadur, 460 (No. 179). 
QaraBahn,516(No.345). 


Qava Beg Farrashbegi, 313’. 

Qara Khan Turkman, 355, 

Qaraqomlii Turks, 315, 619. 

Qarataq Khan, 400, 516, 

Qara Turks, 371?^. 

Qara Yiisuf, 315. 

Qarachah Khan, 388i 
qardrndmahy 263. 

Qarari, Niiruddin of Gilan, a poet, 
175, 6^6. 

qardwals, or hunters, 282, 289; 
Qarlyghs, a tribe, 454, 601. 

Qasim, Mulla and Maulana, 545, 

Qasim *Ali Khan, 465 (Ko. 187). 

Qasim Arslan, a poet, 103, 609. 

Qasim BadakhsM, Mir, 499 (No. 283). 
Qasim [Khan] Barha, Sajyid, 336, 392, 
407, 408 419, (No. 105). 

Qasim Beg, 106, 517 (No. 350), 541. 
Qasim Beg Khan, 378. 

Qasim JunabadI, Mirza, 591. 

Qasim Kahi, a poet, 209, 566. 

Qasim Khan Kasu, 443. 

Qasim Khan Mir Bahr, 379 (No. 59), 
620. 

Qasim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 
Qasim Kh^n Sistani, 439. 

Qasim Khwajah, 507 (No. 316). 

Qasim Kohbar, a musician, 613. 

Qasim Kokah, 420. 

Qdsim, Shaikh, Muhtashim Khan, 493, 
QHsimi, of Mazandaran, a poet, 610. 
Qawim Khan, 371. 

Qazaq Khan Taldu, 426, 508. 

Qdzi, 268 ; general character of Qazis, 
269. 

Qazi *Ali, 411, 528. 

Q4zi Khan Badakhshi, 383. 

Qizi Khdn Bakhshi, 477 (No. 223). 
Qazi Hasan, of Qazwin, 498 (No. 281). 
qimali paldo, a dish, 60 j qimah shurhd^ 
-60. 

q{r£$^ A weight, 36* 
qirtmki A I 
Qismiyah 61S* "■ ' 


qismqi Si mare, 135. 
qitmir, a weight, 36, 

Qiya Khan, 437. 

Qiya Khan, son of ^ahib Khan, 464 
(No. 184). 

Qiyam Khan, son of Shah Muhammad 
Qalati, 433. 

quhuz, n musical instrument, 613. 

QAch Beg Humayuni, 455. 

Qudsi, of Karbala, a poet, 602, 
quicksilver, 39; habitually eaten, ,401; 

when called ktisMalii 563?^-. 
qulij, meaning of, 355^^,, 500. 

Qulij Khan, 34, 309, 354. 

Qulijullah, 501. 
quliatain, 202 . 

Qunduq Khan, 464 (No. 181). 

Qunduz Khan, 37 6, 464. 
qm% or collection of weapons, royal 
flags, &c., 50, 109, 110, 282. 
Quraish Sultan, of Kashghar, 459. 
qurgkub, 23. 
qiitdly a dish, 60. 

Qutbuddin, Saltan of Gujrat, 506. 
Qutbuddin, of Jalesar, 191. 

Quthnddin Khan, 188, 241, 333 (No. 28). 
Quthuddin Khan, Shaikh, 496 (No, 275). 
Qutlu Khan Lohani, 326, 343, 354, 
356, 366?^., 440 ; his sons, 520. 
QjiUlught meaning of, 432. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan, 432 (No. 123). 

a coin, 30. 

Eafib', [Eafi’uddin Haidar] of Ka- 
shan, a poet, 593, 503w. 

Eafiqi, 594w-. 

EafiAddin pafawi, Mirza, 523. 

Eahai, a poet, 592?^. 

TaliaSy a coin, 28. 

Eahi, a poet, 611. 

Eahxin Quli, 515 (No. 333). 

Eahman Dad, Mirza, 339. 

Eahmat Khan, son Masnad ’Ali, 497, 
502 (No. 306). 
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E-alimatiillab, a siiigei-j 613. 

EM Bhoj Hada, 458 (1^0. 174). 

Eai Durga Slsodiab, 417 (ITo, 103). 

Eai Mall Shaililiawat, 419. 

Eai JMaUj 

Eai Eai Singb, 310, 357 (IsTo. 44 , 463, 
626.: , 

Eai Sal Darbari, 419 (ISFo. 106). 

Eaiban, a class of Hindus who train 
camels, 147. 

Ta%lidn% a kind of writing, 99, 100. 
Eajah ’All of Khandesh, 463 ; vide ’AH 
Khan. 

Eajawat, 419. 

Eajputs, Jamihah, 334; Kachhwahah, 
mde Bihari Mall; Hadas, 409; 
Eanghars, 526 ; Eathors, 357, 459 ; 
Main, Munj. 

Eajsingb, Eajah, Kachhwahah, 458 (Ko. 
174). 

Eaju Barha, Sayyid, 452. 

rale hi, a Hindu custom, 184, 216?7. 

Earn Chand Baghela, 358, 367, 369, 
406, 612^^. 

Ham Chand Bundela, 477?i., 487 (No. 
248). 

Earn Chand Chauhan, 495. 

Earn Chand Kachhwahah, son of Jagan- 
nat’h, 387. 

Earn Chand Kachhwahah, 495 (No. 
268). 

Earn Chandr, Eajah of Khurdah, 489 
(No. 250), min. 

Earn Das, son of Eajsingh, Kachh- 
wahah, 453. 

Earn Das Kachhwahah, [Eajah Karan] 
483. 

Earn Das Diwan, Eai, 615 (No. 331). 
Earn Das, the singer, 611?^., 612, 612?*. 
Eamsah, Eajah of Gwaliar, 339, 343. 
EMn Sah Bundela, 356, 487. 

Eanas of Maiwar, 387 ; vide Partab 
Singh, Udai Singh, ‘ 

Eanbaz Khan Kambu, 402. 

Eanghai’ Eajputs, 526. 
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Eangsen of Agrah, a musician, 612. 
IRashahat iiniayat, title of a book, 568;^. 
rasi, an acid, 24. 

Eatan Eathor, 359. 

Eatan Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Eathors, 357, 459, 522. 
rati, a weight, 16?i. 

Eaushariis, 34?^.., 340, 345, 356. 

Eaza Quli, 496 (No. 274). 

Eazai, a poet, 466. 

Eazmoi, 482; Sayyids, 381; — 
Khan, a title, 439 ; vide Milsawi. 
Eazanu Khan Mirza Mirak, 438 (No. 
141). 

Eaziul Mulk, 385. 

rebellion of the Mirzas, 323, 330, 332, 
333, 373, 375, 386, 396, 397, 404 ; 
dates, 434?^. 

refining of gold, 20 ; of silver, 22. 
religious views of the Emperor Akbar ; 
vide Akbar. 

reporters, 258 ; vide wacifahnawis. 
revenue, how paid, 13. 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 323, 350, 
351, 431. 

Ei ayat, son of Peshrau Khan, 498. 

rigd^, a metal, 40. 

rice, best kinds, 57. 

ri^d\ a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

risdlahddr, an officer, 259. 

river tolls, 281. 

Eiyazussc(tlatin,\ii^Q of a historical work, 
427. 

Eizqullah Khan, vide Hakim Eizquliah. 

Eozafzun, Eajah, 446^7. 

rubdh, a musical instrument, 613. 

ruby, a large one, 414. 

ruh i tdtiycl, a metal, 40, 

rdhdni, a kind of writing, 99. 

Euhullah (I), 511. 

rdi, a metallic composition, 41, 

ruined towns, 494. 

Buknuddin Mahmiid Kamangar, 539. 
Euknuddin, Shaildi, 538. 

Buknuddin, a poet, 589?^, 
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Eumi Klian, Ustad Jaiabi, 441 (No. 
146). 

nmiiers, 138. 

Klip, a servant of Akbar, 425. 

rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 233 ; 
counted 40 dams in salaries, 31 ; — - 
of Slier Sbab, 31 ; of Akbar, 31, 33. 

Biipmati, tbe beautiful dancing girl, 
429. 

Eiip Mukund Sisodiab, 418. 

Blip Singh Sfsodiali, 418. 

Eupsi Bairagi Kachbwahah, 427. 

Buqa 5 ^yah Begum, daughter of Mirza 
Hindal, Akbar’s wife, 309, 509. 

Bustam Khan Dakliini, 478. 

Bustam pafawi, Mirza, 314 (Ko. 9), 
364??., 513, 619. 

Bustam, Prince, 61S. 

Bustam i Zaman, Shaikh Kabfr, 519, 
520. 

Buswai, 595??. 

rd^ati 196. 


)AADAT Banu Begum, 619. 

Samt Kh4n,,478, 478??. 

Ba'adat Khan, son of Zafar Khan, 522. 
Sa'adat Khan Badakhshi, 427 (Ko. 117). 
Sa’adat Mirza, son of Khizr Khvvajah, 
443 {]SIo. 153). 

Sabal Singh, 485 (Ko. 245). 

22. 

Sabdal Khan, 438 (Ko. 139). i 
Sa^dnddin, of Khaf, 592??. 

8a*dullah Masiha, 544. 

Sa dull ah, Maulana, 545, 

Sa*dullah Kawazish Kiuin, 363, 363??. 
saffron (zaffartin), 84, 411,479. 
safidru^ a metallic composition, 40. 

S(%, 59. 

sahsah, a monej bag, 14. 
iibd Bhonslah, 489. 
sahw uUmdn, title of a book, 603??. 

, ,, “a ensign, 50, 

t ' B&dAlsbl, 41ft* . 
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Sa’id Khan Bahadur Zafarjang, 466. 

Sa id Khan Chaghtai, 331, 340??., 363, 
363??., 463. 

Sa'id Khan Gakk’har, 456, 457, 477??., 

■, 532. ■■ ■ ' 

Sa’id, Maulana, of Turkistan, 540. 

Sa’id Toqbai, 439. 

Saif ’Ali Beg, 315. 

Saif Khan Barha, 392, 414. 

Saif Khan Kokah, 350. 

Saifiiddin pafawi, 315. 

Saifuddin Husain *Ali Khan Barha, 
392, 

• Saifullah, Mirza, son of Qulij Khan, 
500 (No. 292), 34??. 

Saifuhnuluk, 473. 

sailors, 280. 

Sajawal Khan Stir, 428. 

Sakat Singh, 485 (No. 256). 

Sakat Singh, son of TJdai Singh, 519. 

Sakat Singh Kachhwahah, 516 (No. 
342). 

Sakinah Band Begmn, 435, 449. 

Sakra, of Maiwar, 519 (No. 366). 

Salahuddin parfi, 586??. 

Salamullah, 211. 

salaries, of women, 44, 45, 615; of 
pensioners, 451 ; of ship -captains, 
281 ; how paid, 262, 263, 264 ; 
240, 245, 248, 250, 251, 510, 511. 

Salim Ohishti, of Fathpur Sikri, 169, 
267??., 309, 402, 475, 492,496, 
516, 539, 546. 

Salim Khan Afghan, 415. 

Salim Khan Kakar, 436 (No. 132). 

Salim Khan Sirnnir Afghan, 436. 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 

Salim Quli, 518 (No. 357). 

Salim Shah, 333, 317, 456 ; vide Is- 
lem Shah. 

Salimah Khanum, 441, 

Salimah Sultan Begum, 198, 309, 316, 
327, 441, 618. 

salimi, a coin, 30. 

Salman of Sawah, a poet, 100??. 
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saloni, 21, 26, 37. 

salt, manufacture of, 470 ; an antidote 
against drunkenness, 655». 
saltpetre, 55, 56. 

Saltan Deodak, of Saroki, 357, 358?^., 
4d9: 

salutations, at court, 158. 

Samanji Khan, 416 (Ko. 100). 

Samaoji Khan Qurghuji, 441 (No. 147). 
Samarqandi, Mir, 522. 

Sami’ah Begum, 421. 

Samri, a poet, 603?^., 604. 

Sandhil, title of a book, 647. 

sanadSi or grants, 259 ; how sealed, 263* 

Sanai, a poet, 550?i., 563. 

sanlmsah, a dish, 60. 

sand for strewing on paper, 101. 

sandalwood, 81. 

Sandahas, a family of Amarkot, 339. 
Sangah Punwar, 526 (No. 411). 
Sangram, of K’harakpiir, 340, 446,446??^., 
480/i. 

sangram, Akbar s favorite gun, 116, 
617. 

Sani Khan Harawi, 476. 
sanj, or cymbal, 51. 

Sanjar, of Kashan, a poet, 595. 

Sanjar pafawi, Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 313, 496 (No. 272). 
Sanjar Mirza, son of Khizr Khan Haza- 
rah, 477^1. 

Sanka Kana, 430. 

Sanskrit, translations from, 104, 106, 
199 ; names of the sun, 200, 202. 
samlji (saUiji), a kind of horse, 133. 
Sanwal Das Jadon, 525 (No. 396). 
Sanwal Singh Buudela, 488. 
saga tndmcili , 250. 

Saqi, Shaikh, a poet, 593. 
saqinamahs, a class of poems, by Sanai, 
563;^. ; by Shikebi, 576/^. ; by Mu- 
hammad piiii, 590?^* 

Saqqa, a poet, 581^^. 
sardj)cirdah, 54. 

Sarbaland Khan, 506. , 


Sardar Khan, Mirza 'Abdullah, 327, 
328. 

Sard4r Khan, 328, 469, 492, 

Sarfaraz Khan, 492. 
sarkhat, 2o0, 261, 263. 

Sarkhush, the poet, 253». 

Sarmadi Afghan, 341. 

Sarmadf, of I§fahan, 607. 
sarmandal, a musical instrument, 612. 
Sarmast Khan, 519 (No. 362). 

Sarod Khan, a singer, 612. 

Satr SM Bundela, 488 . 

Satr Sal Kachhwahah, 418. 

Satr Sal Eathor, 359. 

Sattis, a tribe, 456». 

Saturn, or Zuhal, 2Qln. 

Sawadi, a poet, 580?^. 

8a%od7vih, a historical • work, 316/^., 
4187^. 

Sawdti* ul illidm, title of a book, 549. 
sayurgbal, or rent-free land, 261, 268, 
269, 270. 

Sayyids, of Amrohab, 391 ; Arabshahi, 

, 389 ; of Barba, 336, 390 ; of Bu- 
khara, 413, 415 ; of G-ulistanah, 
566?^. ; of Injii, 450 ; of Itawah, 
459; of Manikpiir, 391 ; Miisawi, 
381 ; Eazawi, 381, 482 ; Salami, of 
Shiraz, 506, 507 ; Tabatiba, 593?i. ; 
of Tirmiz, 514. 
sciences, how divided, 279?i. 
sealing-wax, how made, 264. 
seals. Imperial, 45, 52, 263. 
sects, mde Khwajahs ; Mnghribiyah ; 
Mahdawis ; Mahmudis ; Nuqtawis ; 

■ Eausbanis ; Sumanis ; Urn ana ; 
Wahidis. 

Sbad Khan, 481. 

Shad Khan, Mirza Shadman, 327, 328, 
480 (No. 233). 

Shadi Be Uzbak, 519 (No. 307). 

Shadi Beg, 4S5. 

Shadi Beg Shuja at Khan, 481. 

Shadi Khan Afghan, 319. 

ShMi Khan Shadi Be, 455. 


Sliudi Shah, 102. 

Shadnian, Mirza, vide Shad Khan. 

Shadman Pak’hliwal. 502. 

Shafi, Mirza, 412. 

Shafiq, name of a writer, 491?^. 

8Jid/if a title, 337, dS77i, 

Shah, Maulana, of Mashhad, a katih, 

100 . 

Shah Ahnl Path, 588?^. 

Shah AhulMaAli, Mir, 312, 322, 366?i., 
441. 

Shah Ahu Turab, 198. 

Shah *Alam AhmadabMi, 547. 

Shah ’All Kizam Shah, 836. 

Sh^ Beg Arghun (under Babar), 311. 

Shah Beg Arghiin, son of Zul-nun 
Arghun, 362, 

Shah Beg Khan Arghun, 313. 

Shah Beg Khan, mdo Khan Dauran. 

Shah Beg Khan Badakhshl, 442 (No. 
148). 

Shah Budtigh Khan, 371 (No. 52), 
382. 

Shah Fanai, son of Mir Najafi, 426 
(No. 115). 

Shah Pakhruddln Musawl, Naqabat 
Khan, 406 (No. 88). 

Shah G-hazl Khan, 443 (No, 155), 449. 

Shah Husain Arghiin, Mirza, 362, 422. 

Shah Jahangir, mde Hashiml. 

Shah Khalil, 376. 

Shah Mahmud, of Nishapur, a katih, 

102 . 

Shah Malik, Mir, 465. 

Shah Mansur, Khwdjah, 430 (No. 122), 
34?i., 334. 

ShahMirzd, 325,461, 462. 

Shdh Muhammad Gakk’har, 515 (No, 
332). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad i AH, 
525 (No. 395). [541. 

Shah Muhammad, Mauland, 106, 540, 

' Shah Muhammad, Mulla, 208. 

, Sh4h Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghazaln 

Khin, , 


Shah Muhammad, son of Quraish 
Sultan, 506 (No. 310). 

Shah Muhammad, of Kashgliar, 459. 
Shah Muhammad, of Shahabad, 106. 
Shah Muhammad Khan Qalatl, 408 
(No. 95). 

Shah Qiill Khan Naranjl, 480 (No. 
231), 596. 

Shah QuH gfalabat Khdn, 449. 

Shah QuH Mahram Baharlii, 359 (No. 
45), 

Shah Sultan, Mlrza, 441)^. 
shdh-dhl (cherries), 65 ; vide gilas, 
Shaham Agha, 441. 

Shahain Beg, 319. 

Shaham Khan Jalair, 410 (No. 95^. 
Shahamat Khan Barha, 392. 

Shalibaz Khan Kambii, 188, 242, 326, 
328, 342, 356, 399 (No. 80), 422. 
Shalibaz Khan, son of Sharif Amirul- 
IJmara, 618. 

slidMj a kind of silver, 23, 87. 
Shahjahan [Prince Khurram], 310, 811, 
314, 337, 337?z ; abolishes the 
prostration, 213?i. 

Shahnawaz Khan pafawi, 339, 472, 
472^i. 

Sliahnawaz khan, Mirza Inch, 339, 
511. 

Shahri, a poet, 424. 

Shahrukh Dantuii, 524 (No. 392). 
Shahrukh, Mirza, sou of Mirza Ibrahun 
Badakhshl, 309 ; 312 (No. 7) ; his 
children, 313 ; 380, 380;^. ; 525. 
Shahrukh, son of Mirza Eustain Cafawi 
314. 

Shahrjar, Prince, 311, 510. 

Shahu Khail Afghans, 502. 

Shahzadah Khanum, Akbar s daughter, 
808. 

Shaibam, a tribe, 319, 828. 

Shaibani Khan Uzbak, 361, 362. 

Shaikh Husain, an engraver, 53, 

Shaikh Husain, Maulana, 540. 

Shaikh Mir, 445^^, 


Shaikhawat Kaclikwalialis, 494. 
Shaiklizadah i Sulirwardi, 100. 

Sliaistak Klian, Mirza Abu Talib, 511, 
512. 

Sbajiiwal IQian Sur, 428. 

Bhctmdil unnaM, title of a work, 544. 
Shamlti, a tribe of Turkmans, 578/^.,' 
619. 

Shams Bukhari, 523. 
sliamsaJi, an ensign, 50. 
sliamslierhd^i 252, 253. 

Shamsi, Mirza, vide Jahangir QuH 
Khan. 

Shamsuddln Bayasanghur, a katib, 
100 .^ 

Shamsuddln Chak, 618. 

Shamsuddin Hakimul Mulk, 542. 
Shamsuddln Khafl, Khwajah, 445 (Ko, 
159), 411, 425, 491. 

Shamsuddin Khatai, a katib, 100. 
Shamsuddln Kirmanl, a katib, 102. 
shdmymiaJi, an awning, 54. 

ShankalBeg, 361. 
shansaJii 27. 

Shapiir Khwajah, 508, 512. 

Sharaf, of Nlshapui', a musician, 613';i. 
Sharaf, of Yazd, an engraver, 53. 

Sharaf Bog, of Shiraz, 512 (No. 321). 
Sharafuddin, of Munair, a saint, 48.. 
Sharafuddln, Mir, 507. 

Sharafuddin Husain, Mirza, 322 (No. 
17), 329, 350, 351. 

Sharif Ahnull, Mir, 452 (No. 166), 
176, 209, mn. 

Sharif, Amir ul Umara, son of Khwajah 
'Abdu^camad, 517 (No. 351). 
Sharif Khan, 383 (No. 63). 

Sharif, Mir, of Kolab, 526 (No. 406). 
Sharif, Mir, son of Shah Fathullah, 540. 
Sharif, Mirza, son of 'Alauddln, 522 
(No. 372). ' 

Sharif Sarmadi, 516 (No. 344), 591;^., 

607, 607?i. 

Sharif Wuqu i, a poet, 591, 
shatal, 203, 


shawls, 90. 91. 

Sher Afkan Khan Istajlii, first husband 
of Nur Jahau, 496, 524. 

Sher Afkan, son of Saif Kokah, 518 
(No. 355). 

Sher Afkan Kban Humayunl, 455. 

Sher 'All Kamrani, 388. 

Sher Beg Yasawuibashl, 515 (No. 334), 

Sher Khan, son of I’timad Khan Grujiiti, 
387, 

Sher Khan Madl, 325, 386, 396, 407, 
463. 

Sher Khan Mughul, 494 (No. 263). 

Sher Khwajah, 459 (No. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, 524 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Dlwanah, 310, 317, 
348, 402, 624. 

Sher Shah Siir, called by Mughul his- 
torians Slier Khan, 328?z. ; his 
army reforms, 242 ; confers lands, 
256, 271; 340, 422, 428, 450, 
503, 504. 

Sher Shah, son of’Adll MuharizKhan, 
410. 

Sherzad, 403, 

Sherzad Khan Bahadur, 514, 

Sher Zaman Barha, 392, 394. 

Sheri, a poet, 106, 197, 202, 204, 
610. 

Slieroyah Khan, 455 (No. 168). 

Sheruilah, 522. 

Shfalis, 338; how treated by Sunnis, 
401 ; may abuse their religion, vide 
iaqlyali. 

Shifal, a writer, 543. 

Shihab Badakhshi, 482. 

Shihab Khan, a singer, 612. 

Shihab Khan, H ajl, 371, 

Shihabuddln Ahmad Khan, or Shihab 
Khan, 832 (No. 26), 59 bz. 

Shihabuddln Suhrawardi, 433. 

Shikebl, Mull4, a poet, 3353 j., 576. 

Shimal Khan Chelah, 443 (No. 154), 
476. 

ships, 280. 
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sMrhirinji^%, 

Sliirwani AfgHans, 619 « 
sliosIiaJii a caiigraphical term, lOBn* 
SliTija Beg ArgMn, SMh Beg. 
Shuja' Kabuli Asad Khan, 431?^. 

Shnja’, Mirza, Kaj^bat Khan Badakh- 
shi, 313, 

Shnja’at Khan, vide ’Abdullah Khan 
TJzbak. 

Shuja’at Khan Muqim Arab, 371 (No, 

v' 'SI).' 

Shuja’at Khan Shadi Beg, 481. 

ShujiVat Khan, Shaikh Kabir, 619, 

, 620, 621, 522. 

Shuja at Khan Sur, 428, 428». 

Shuja’i, a poet, 543. 

Shujawal Khan Afghan, 447, 

Shukrullah Zafar Khan, son of Zain 
Khan, 346, 522 (No. 373). 
Shnkrunnisa Begum, Akbar s daughter, 
308. 

shuUah, a dish, 60. 

sijdahf or prostration, 159, 181, 192, 
440 ; continued by Jahangir, 212n» ; 
abolished by Shahjahan, 213?^. 
sijji, 24. 
siJckaeM, 22. 

Sikandar Dutani, 504. 

Sikandar Khan Sxir, 319, 365, 366». 
Sikandar Mirz^ 461, 462. 
sildras (storax), 81. 

Sildoz, a Chaghtai clan, 435. 

Silhadi Kachhwahah, 495 (No. 267). 
silver, 22, 26, 31, 35, 38, 40. 
sm i suJcJitah^ a metallic composition, 
41. 

sing, a brass horn, 61, 

Singram, vide Sangram, 

Sipahdar Khan, 504. 
sipand, wild rue, 

Siraj4, a poet, 569?^. 

Sirgyan Khan, a singer, 612. 

Swi pH*, a kind of cloth, 94, 617. 

Sirs tree, used in medicine, 421. 
sitdif 21 /”’ 


sitting, modes of, 160». 

Sivrat, a Hindu festival, 201. 

Siwa Bam, 481. 
sigdhgosli, 290. 

Soja Kachhwahah, 329^ 
soldiers, their pay, 247, 251, 252, 349?^. ; 
fined, 265. 

sounds, nature of, 98i 
Soz 0 guddz, a Masna wi, 606?2-. 
specific gravity, 41 ; of woods, 227, 
spices, 64. [422. 

Sri Earn, son of Gajpati of Bihar, 400, 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, 323, 368/i., 
370;^., S99?^, 

stitch, different kinds of, 89;^. 
storax, 81, 

stuffs, different kinds of, 90, 91, 617. 
Subhan Khan, a singer, 612. 

Subhan Quli Khan, of Bukhara, 522. 
Subhau Quli Turk, 383. 

Subhan Singh Bundela, 488. 
sugandh giigald (bdellium), 82. 
sugarcane, cultivation of, 69. 

Suhail Khan Habshi, 335. 

Suhrab Khfin, 413. 

Suhrab Turkman, 463. 

Suk’h Deo Bundela, 488. 
suH, a coin, 31. 

Sulaiman (Solomon), king of tbe Jews, 
306, 554, 554^^., 562/^.. 

Sulaiman Kararani, king of Bengal, 
171, 318, 337, 366, 427, 502 ; his 
death, 427n. , 618. 

Sulaiman, Khwajah, 467. 

Sulaiman LohanI, Khwajah, 520. 
Sulaiman Mankii, 370. 

Sulaiman, Mirza, son of Khan Mirza 
311 (No, 5), 322. 

Sulaiman Shirazi, Khwajah, 350, 457, 
512 (No. 327). 

Sulaiman, Sultan, of Badakhshan, 440. 
sulphur, 25, 39. 

suh, a kind of writing, 99, lOO. 

Sultan, nom de plume of several poets, 
320. 
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Sultan Slialkla, of Tlianeswarj 104, 

Sultan AMam Gakk’har, vide Adam. 
Sultan 'All, of Qayin, a katib, 102, 
Sultan 'All, Kliwajah, vide Afzal 
Kban. 

Sultan 'AH, of Masbbad, a kdtib, 101, 

102 . 

Sultan Begum, 441. 

Sultan Deorab, vide Saltan Beodab. 
Sultan Hafiz Husain, a musician, 613. 
Sultan Hasbim; a musician, 613. 

Sultan Husain, of Kbujand, 102. 

Sultan Husain Jalair, 317, 384, 411. 
Sultan Husain Mirza, 299. 

Sultan Ibrabim, of Aubab, 435, 533. 
Sultan Kbanum, Akbar’s daughter, 
464. 

Sultan Hbwajab, 'AbduyAzim, 204, 
209, 210, 269, 272, 273, 423 (No, 
108), 619. 

Sultan Mahmud Badaltbsbi, 528. 

Sultan Mabmiid Mirza, 311. 

Sultan Muhammad Kbandan, 102. 
Sultan Muhammad Munsif Khan, 477. 
Sultan Muhammad Nur, a katib, 102, 
Sultan Sarang Gakk'bar, 456, 486. 
Sultan Tatar Gakk'bar, 456. 
Sultanunnisa Begum, 310. 

Sumanis, a sect in Sindh, l79^^, 
sumni, a coin, 30, 

sun, -worshipped by Akbar, 200, 202 ; 

honored by Jahangir, 212?j. 

Sundar, of Orisa, 526 (No, 414). 

Sur Bas Kachhwahah, 498. 

Sur Bas, a singer, 612, 612^^. 

Siir Singh Batbor, 359. 
surajhrdnt, a stone, 48. 

Surjan Hada Rai, 409, 436, 
surkli, a weight, 16;^. 

Surmah i Snlaimdni, a Persian 
dictionary, 518. 
a tempet, 51. 
snttees, 341, 606?^-, 612;^. 
swelling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 
421, 


1labinceae> a fighting elephant, 
467. 

Tabaqdt i Aklari, chronology of, 418?^, 
tdUndt, 242. 
talri, a dirham, 36. 
tagJdliali, 

Tafrilml 'Imdm% title of a work, 
353. 

Tafiir i Ma'dni, 523. 

Tahir Beg, son of Khan i Kalan, 506 
(No. 312). 

Tahir Khan, Mir Paraghat, 408 (No. 

94), 534. [G21. 

Tahir Muhammad, Khwajah, 424, 
Tahir Miisawi, Mir, 482 236). 

Tahir, son of Saifulmui-dk, 473 (No, 
201), 525. 

Tahmas Mirza pafawi, 314. 

Tahmiisp, Sliab, of Persia, 408, 409, 
424, 456; dies 178. 

Tahmilras, son of Prince Banyal, 310. 
Tahwildar, an officer, 45. 
ta’inif 242. 

Taj Bfbi, vide Mumtaz Mahall, 

Taj Khan, 457. 

Taj Khan Ghori, 326. 

Taj Kban K’hatriab, 526 (No. 404). 

Taj i Salmani, a kiitib, 101. 

Tdjak^ a work on Astronomy, 105. 
Tajuddin, of Bihli, 181. 

Takaltii Khan, 464. 
takazicliiaJi, a kind of coat, 88, 

Takhtah Beg Kabuli, 469 (No. 195). 
tahlif, 196. 

TakMi a Qizilbasb tribe, 426. 

196. 

ietkyalmamads^ 65. 
tdUqy a kind of -writing, 101. 
taUqaJi, 249, 255, 259, 261. 
tdliqun, a metallic composition, 41. 
tamgM, 189. 

. Tamkin, an engraver, 52, 53 ; — a wrong 
reading for Namakin, vide Abul 
Qasim Namakin. 
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tang dr, 26. 

tdnglian, a pony, 133. 
tank, a weight, l6?^. 

Taiisen, the singer, [Tansain, Tansin] 
406, 475, 612, 613;^. 

Taatarang Khan, a singer, 612. 

Taqi, or Taqiya, Mulla, of Shustar, 208, 
209, 518 (Ko. 352). 

Taqi Mnhammad, 518, 

Taqi, Mir, sou of Shah Fathullah, 
540. 

Taqiya, of Balban, 518. 
taqigah, practised hy Shi’ahs, 338. 
tarafddr, 289. 

Tarhiyat Khan, 371. 

Tardi Beg Kh*4n, 318 (Ko. 12), 371. 
Tardi Khan, son of Qiya Khan, 344, 416 
(Kg. 101). 
tari, or toddy, 70. 

Tdrikh i Alfi, 106, 449. 

Tarihh i Ilahi, or Akbar’s Divine Era, 
195. 

Tdrikh i Khdn Jahdn Todi, 506. 

Tdrikh i Ma’cmii, 4Sihi,, 490. 

Tdrikh i RasMdi, a historical work, 
459, mn„ 461>i. 

Tdrikh i ^indk (Maqumi), 514. 

Tarikis, a tribe, 469. 

Tariqi, a poet, 698/^. 
tarlclidn, a title, 364 ; conferred by 
Akbar, 542. 

Tarkhan Diwanah, 351. 
tarhwl tree, 70. 
tarri, a fruit, 71. 

Tarson Khan, 342 (Ko. 32), 422. 
Tarson, Mulla, of Badakhsh^n, 210. 
Task Beg, of Qipchak, a mnsician, 613, 
Task Beg Khan Mughul, 457 (Ko. 
172), 

TashMM, of Kashan, a poet, 476, 596. 
tadim, a kind of salutation, 158. 
tasmj, a weight, 36. 

Tatars, worship the sun, 210. 

Tat4r Gakldhai*, Sxiltan, 456. 

Titar 424 (Ko, 111). , ^ 


Tatar Sultan, of Persia, 508. 

TaiiMcl i Ildhi, name of Akbar’s reli- 
gion, 201. 

taxijih, army accounts, 260. 
tauqi\ a kind of writing, 99, 100. 
taxes, 275, 430; on marriages, 278; 

on horses imported, 215. 
td%i, a kind of horse, 140, 233. 
Tazhiratxd Umard, a historical work, 
448w. 

tender tax, 275. 

Terry’s Yoyage to East India, 621. 
tlidnah, meaning of, 345?^, 
tlmli, 59. 

tiger hunting, 283. 

Tihanpuiis, a clan, 301,393. 

Tiluksi Kachhwahali, 398. 

tilwah, 252. ^ 

timber, kinds of, 223, 227. 

Timur, 361, 366, 460. 

Timur and Napoleon I., 587'^^. 

Timur Badakhshi, 476. 

Timur Khan Yakkah, 476 (No. 215.) 
Timurides, 461. 
tin, 40. 

titles, 240, 241, 252, 313, 330, 333, 
337, 339, 364, 368, B69n,, 

388j 4il2n,, 415?^., 446?i,. 503- 
542 ; of Afghans, 502 ; vide Tar- 
khan, Shah, Sultan, Earzancl, Mir 
Saman, Mir Shah, Mir Manzil, 
Mir Euha’i. 

Todar Mall K’hatri, Eajah, 32, 333, 
351, 341, 348, 375, 382, 382?^., 
432 ; his birth place, 620. 
toddy, vide tari. 

Tolak Khan Quchin, 441 (No. 158), 
toleration, 448». 
tolls, rivertolls, 281. 

Toqbai, a Chaghfcai clan, 434. 
tor ah % Qliirigizi, 464. 
translations from Sanskrit into Persian 
104, 199. 

transmigration of souls, 179. 

Treasuries, 12, 14. 
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Tribes, vide Afridi, AMar, Argbun, 
Arlat, Awan, Babarlu, Bakbtyar, 
Barlas, Batani, Bhadauriabs, 
Blrngial Gakk’bar, Chibb, Bhunds, 
jDiiabzOs:, Duldai, Gakk’bar, Gbar- 
bab Kbail, Gbarjab, Gurji, Ha- 
zarab, rgbur (Uigur), Jalair, 
JaujiVab, Jbariab, Jodrab, Kajar, 
Kakar, Xat’bl, Xbanzadab, K’ba- 
tars, K^botars, Kobbar, Lobani, 
Malimand, Maji, Maidani, Main, 
Mangaral, Mawi, Miyanab, M- 
kallii, Niyazi, Qarac|oinlu, Qarlygb, 
Sandaba, Satti, Sbabii Kbail, 
Sbaibani, Sbamlii, Sbirwani, Sildoz, 
Taklu, Tarikf, Tatar, Toqbai, 
Tu^bati, Turk, Ustajlii, Uzbak, 
Yusufzai', Zulqadr ; vide Kajputs. 
Tiii Muljiammad Qaqsbal, 621. 
imhegif an office, 278. 

Tulsi Das Jadou, 502 (No. 305). 
tumantoq, a royal standard, 50. 
tuqm, or nine, a bivorite number of 
tbe Mugbuls, 364w. 

Turbati, name of a tribe, 343, 
turM, a kind of borse^ 233. 

Turks, tbeir cbaracter, 540. 

TJcHLA: Kacbliwaliali, 398, 399. 

vide Aloes. 

U'dai Singh, son of Jaimall, 428. 

Udai Bingb, Mot’b Bajab, of Jodhpur^ 
310,429 (No, 121), 619. 

Udai Singb, Bana of Mewar, 330, 353,. 
368, 519. 

Ugar Sen Kacbbwabab, 418^ 

Uigur, vide Tgbur. 

Ujjainiab Bajabs, of Bibar, 513^-. 
Ulfati, a poet, 34?2;., 355?2.. 
tllugb Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, 319. 
Ulugb Kbiln Habsbi, 437 (No. 135),. 
Ulugb Mirza, 461, 462. 

Umana, a sect, 452, 452?^. 

’Umaivtbe Kbalifab, 36, 

84 


'Umar ibu Hubairab, 36. 

*Umar Shaikh Mirza, son of Timur,, 
299, 461, 646. 
mnard i kibdr, 239, 240. 

Umm Kulsum Begum, 441. 
wplak, or cowdung, 21, 

Urdu language, 352. 

Urdubegis, armed women, 46. 

'Urfi of Shiraz, tbe poet, 425, 569, 
5S0;^. 

'Usman, son of Bahadur Khan Qur- 
begl, 495. 

"Usman Lobani, Kbwajab, 340, 341, 
477, 520, 521, 

Usta Dost, a singer, 612. 

Ustd Muhammad Amin, 613. 

Usta Muhammad Husain, 613. 

Usta Shall Muhammad, 613. 

Usta Yusuf, 613. 

Ustad Jalabi, vide Bumi Khan, 

Ustad Mirza 'AH Fatbagi, a singer, 

eiBn, 

UstEijlii, a tribe, 619. 

Uwais Sultan, 311. 

Uymdg (ahndq)^ 371?J, BBDz. 

Uzbaks, 313. 

vozukf an imperial seal, 52. 

"V AQA'Sr, a poet, 364. 

Vakils, of Akbar’s reign, 527. 

Vazirs, of Akbar's reign, 527 ; vide 
Wazir. 

Vazir Khan Harawi, 353 (No. 41), 366. 
vegetables, 63, 71. 
voracity, 471. 

vowel-signs of tbe Arabic language, 99. 

, a poet, 622, 608, 512. 
Wafai of Isfahan, a poet, 692. 
wages of laborers, 225 ; of sailors, 281, 
Wabdat 'AH Rausbani, 411. 

Wabidis, a sect, 452. 

Waisi Kbwajab Diwan, 433, 464. 
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Wajiliiiddla, Shaikh, of Gujrat^ 415^ 
449, 457, 538. 

Wakil, vide Vakil. 

Wala Jah, Prince, 472?2^» 

Wall Beg, 518 (No. 359). 

Wall Beg Zalqadr, 329. 

Wali Basht Bayazi, a i^oet, 576». 

Wall Khaa Lohani, 620, 521. 

Wall Mirza, 310. 

Walilu, a poet, 595?i. 

Waqaii, vide Yaqari. 

%mq^ ahnawis^ or news writer, 25B. 

'WAqi dt i JBdhari, History of Baba/s 
reign, 336. 

■wardrobe, the imperial, 87, 91. 
water, drunk at Court, 55 ; — oi life, 
556?2. 

waterfowl, 295, 296. 

wax representations of the birtb of 
Christ, 193, 618. 
wazifalii or allowances, 268. 

Wazix' Beg Jamil, 473 (No. 200) j vide 
Vazir. 

weapons, list of, 110. 
weavers, 65, 88. 

weighing of the king, &c., 266 ; — of 
distinguished men, 613??. 
weights, 16??., 30^; vide b4b%h’dri ; 

87 ; — of Kashmir, 84, 346. 
wine, drunk at court, 197 j vide diinh- 
ing. 

wood, price of, 223. 
wrestlers, 253. 

i writing, art of, 96. 
women, how many a Muhammadan may 
marry, 173; 44; armed, 46 
1 ITrduhegis) ; perfect, 48 ; of Persia 
India and Transoxania, compared, 
327 ; how treated in the harem, 
361 ; — literary, vide Makhii. 
Wuqti*i, of Nishapiir, a poet, 591. 

X^'j5rif,;a;!iorBe,2S3. 

yddddsht^^ 249, 259. 


Yadgar, Khwajah, 492. 

Yadgar ’All Sultan Talish, 513. 

Yadgar Halati, a poet, 596. 

Yadgar Husain, 437, 616 (No. 338). 
Yadgar Razawi, 346. 

Y'uhya, of Kashan, a poet, 561??. 

Yahya, Khwaiah, of Sahzwar, 601??* 
Yahya, Mir, a katib, 100. 

Y^ahya Qazwini, Mir, 447, 
yahdidtli, 252. 

'^alclmi, a dish, 60. 
yamam, a dirham, 36. 

Yamiiiiiddaulah A^af Jah, 511 ; mdo- 
A§af Khan (lY). 

Ya’qiib Beg Chaghtsi, 331. 

Ya’qub Beg, son of Shah Beg Khan- 
Dauran, 378. 

l^a’qiib Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 

Ya’qiib Cbak, 479. 

Ya’qub glarfi, Shaikh, of Kashmir, 
182, 479, 546, 581. 

Ya’qiib, Qazi, 174. 

Y'aqiit, invents the writing, 99, 
ydqut, a stone, 510». 

Yar Beg, 502. 

Yaraq Khan [Boraq Khan?], 460, 
621. 

¥ar Muhammad,, son of padiqKhan,. 
499 (No. 288). 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni, 321, 
yasal, 160. 

Yatim Bahadur, 470. 

Yazid, 36. 

Y^ol QuH Anisi, a poet, 478. 
ytdmahi a dish, 60. 

Yiiiiau Beg, 519 (No. 369). 

Yusuf (Joseph), 658??., 574??. 

Yusuf, son of ’IJmar, 36. 

Yiisuf Beg Chaghtcii, 331. 

Yusuf Harkun, Shaikh, 539. 

Yiisuf Kashmiri, 523 (No. 388). 

Yiisuf Khan, son of Husain Khan 
Tukriyah, 373, 620. 

Yiisuf Khan Eazawi, Mirza, of Mash- 
had, 346 (No. 35), 449, 606??. 


Yusuf Khan Chak, of Kashmir, 478 
(No. 228), 

Yusuf Mitti, 422.* 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan, son of Atgah 
Khan, 323 (No. 18). 

Yiisuf Shah, of Mashhad, a katih, 100. 
Yiizufzais, 204, 333, 344. 

^ABA'B (civet), 79. 

Zafar Khan, Shukrullah, 522. 

Zahid, son of padiq Khan, 499 (No. 
286), 500. 

Zahid Khan Kokah, 412. 

Zahiruddin ’Abdullah Imami, 576?», 
Zahiruddin, Khwajah, 525 (No. 397). 
Zahiruddin Yazdi, Mir, 325. 

Zaidullah, Mir, 472, 473. 

Zain Khan Kokah, 205, 328, 344 (No. 

34), 410, 477?2.., 592?^. 

Zain Shah Gakk’har, 456?e. 

Zainuddin, a katij^, 102. 

Zainuddin Abu Bakr, of Taib4d, a 
saint, 366. 

Zainuddin ’Ali, 526 (No. 405). 
Zainuddin Khafi, 592, m%i. 

Zainuddin Mahmud Kamangar, 539?^. 
Zainul ’Abidin, Mirza, son of Aqaf 
Khan (III.), 412, 573. 


Zainul ’Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 456, 
611 ^^. * * 

Zakariya, Shaikh, of Ajodhan, 181. 

Zaki, Mir, 482. 

Zalikha, wife of Potiphar, 558?^, 

Zam4n, Shaikh, of Panipat, 181. 
zamindoZf a tent, 54. 
mrah [zarrah], a coin, 30 ; a weight, 
36. 

mrd birinj, a dish, 59. 

Zarrdhi^X, 

Zarrah o Khirshedt u Masnawi, 597. 
Zarrin-q^almi, title of katibs, 100, 102, 
103. 

s:>dtf ‘ brevet,’ 241. 

Zehunnisa Begum, daughter of Aurang- 
zeb, 309. 

Ziauddin, Sliaikh, 546. 

Ziauddin Yusuf Khan, 472. 

Ziaullah, son of Muhammad Ghaus, 
457. , . 

Ziaul Mulk, of Kdsh4n, 497 (No. ?96). 
Zoroastrians, 184, 210. 

Zuhair, 36. 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 201?^, 

Zulf ’AM Yazdi, 439. 

Zulfaqar Khan Nn^ratjang, 511, 
ZuhnunBeg Arghiin, 361, 362. 
Zulqadr, a Turkish tribe, 619. 
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B i Ghorband, 445. 

Abiigarb, 358. 

Abn, Mount, mde Abiigarb. 

AcMn, 79, 81, 281. 

Agrab, 31, 34??'., 65, 88, 289?^., 297^?'., 
298, 314, 318,. 341, 343, 350, 360, 
365, 403, 413, 414, 434, 447, 451, 
458, 474, 481, 483, 490, 499, 600, 
504, 505, 610, 611, 613, 514, 523, 
540, 641, 567^^., 576ji., 682».,598»., 
612 (Fort of), 380, 514. 

Ag Maball, 330, 410, 465. 

Abmadabad, 31, 88, 322, 325, 327,; 
332, 334, 348, 351, 354, 385, 386, 
415, 415?^., 46B, 506, 507, 507^^., 
538, 647, 568?2., 679»., 680,. 

686?^., 590»., 60952., 616. 

Abxnadnagar, 335, 336, 337, 401, 449, 
491, 504. 

Abxoi, 622. 

Ajmfr, 31, 143, 187, 289^2., 309, 322, 
327, 329, 330, 340, 353, 357, 396, 
398, 400, 401, 419, 448, 449, 452, 
465, 464, 482, 540, 609». 

Ajodban, mde Pak Patan. 

Akbarnagar (Bsjmaball), 340, 511. 

^AMpdr, 286. 

^AH Masjid, 418, 455?^. 

' Allahabad, or Ilabbas, or B^KIbbad, 
31, 280, 310, 314, 368, 407, 412, 
413, 614, 517 ; mde Piy%, 617. 

Alwar, 31, 369a»., 371, 637, 546. 

Amarkot, 318, 321, 339. 


Amber, 328, 3297z., 339. 

AmefKi, 611, 538> 546. 

Amner, 484?^. 

Amrobah, 202, 438, 

Amrsarnayin, 286. 

AWl, 176, 452. 

Andajan (Farghanab), 354, 380. 
Anwlab, 395. 

'Aqabin Mount, 380. 

Arab (Bibar), 382, 400, 441, 442. 

Arail, 425. t 

Arakan, 395?^. 

Arbada Acbal,* 358». 

Ardistan, 616. 

Arbang, in Badakbsban, 65, 

Arwi, 484?^, 

Asadabad (Hamadan), 5857 $, 

Asbti, 336, 484. 

Astrabdd, 599jj. 

Atak, or Atak Banaras, 31, 37451. 

446, 446;^., 522. • 

At'bgarb, 324??. 

Aubab (near Harat), 101, 435. 

Audb, (province) 341, 354, 366, 389, 
465 (town), 31, 366, 400, 440,. 
444,547. 

Aurangabad (or K’barld), 4913 a. 
Awaiikari, 646?a. 

A'zamimr, 462, 538. 

Azarbaijan, 315. 

Baba Kbatun, 444 
Ba§rab, 82, 993a. 



Badaklishau, 182, 311, 312, 313, 315, 
330, 380, 380??., 381??., 388, 438, 
440, 512. - 

Badaigarh, 380??, 

Badaon, 31, 409, 496, 497, 547. 

Bagk i pafa, 461??. 

Bagk i Dahrali, 499. 

Bagb. i Mirza Kamran (Labor), 348, 
414??., 454, 455. 

Bagbi i Nnr-Manzil, 499., 

B%b. i Sardar Khan, 469. 

Baghdad, 100. 

Baglanab, 323, 402, 500. 

Babat Duab, 526. 

Bahat Eiver, 346. 

Babirab, 31, 223, 356, 470. 

Babraich, 57, 410, 444, 451. 

Bahrain, 82. 

• Babrampurab, 450. 

Babroncb, 333, 334, 335, 383, 386, 
462, 545. 

Baibaq, 498. 

Bajor, 344 (where wrong Waijilr), 356, 
361, 404, 425, 471. 

Bajwarab, 133, 

Baksar, 476, 

Baktarapur, 343, 400. 

Balag’bat, 336, 337, 412, 503, 504, 
Balandri, or Girewah Balandri, 344. 
Balandsbabr, 393. 

Balapur, 339, 357, 506. 

Balawal, 326, 327. 

Balkan, 518. 

Balin, 592??. 

Balkb, 176, 311, 315, 384. 

Balocbistan, 360. 

Bamiyan, 444. 

Banfes, 31, 72, 500, 567??. 

Banas Eiver, 398??. 

Bandel, 499??. 

Bandbu, 358, 367, 407, 469. 

Bangasb, 313, 402, 466, 483, 522. 
Banptir (Pampiir), 483. 

Barabm'dlab, 335, 479. 

Barar, 337, 357, 442, 449, 484??., 491. 


Bardwdn, 356, 496, 497, 526, 581». 
Bareli, 395, 481. 

Bdrba, 390. 

Bari, 283, 286, 519. 

Barodab (Gujrat), 334, 385, 

Basakbwan, 177, 452, 452??. 

Basantpiir, Kamaon, 873. 

Basawar, 261. 

Bastar, 122. 

Bannli, 398??., 483. 

Bayanwan, 122, 

Baziiba, 620??. 

Bengal, 31, 68, 122, 149, 190, 254, 
271, 279, 826, 330, 331, 332, 
332??., 339, 340, 341, 349, 350, 
351, 354, 366,=. 356, 417, 424, 

427, 430, 436, 439, 469, 481, 493, 
493??., 496, 498, 499, 504, 512, 
520. 

Bbadawar, 488, 489. 

Bbadrak, 341, 374, 375, 447. 

Bb%a]pur; 330. H 

Bbainsi (Bbasi), 395. 

Bhaironwal, on the Biab, 394??,, 398, 
413, 414, 414??,, 454 ; near the 
Cbanab, 454??. 

Bbakkar, 81, 190, 191, 271, 332, 342, 
362, 363, 363??., 420, 421, 422. 

428, 438, 471, 481, 490, 614, 515, 
546. 

Bbakralab, 486. 

Bbander, 505. 

Bbasi, mda Bbainsi. 

Bbat’b G’bora, 122, 355, 367, 400, 
618. 

Bbati, 331, 340, 842, 842??., 356, 400, 
401, 431??., 436. 

Bbatindab, 143, 286. . 

Bbatner, 143, 286. 

Bbilsa, 335. 

Bbimbar, 437, 591??. 

Bhojpnr (Bibar)? 613??. 

Bhowil, 343. 

Bianab, 325, 384, 462, 545. 

Biab Eiver, 317* 
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BidaiiK, 391, 393, 395. 

Bigram, 397, 441ra. 

Biiar, 83, 314, 326, 327, 332, 333, 
340, 349, 350, 351, 354, 356, 366»., 
400, 412, 422, 423, 443,446, 446«., 
450, 451, 462, 466, 469, 496, 498, 
511, 513, 513ra., 522, 543, -eW, 
620. 

Biliari (MnJzafParnagar), 394. 
BiMshtabacl, vide Sikaadrali. 

Bijagai-li, 112, 326, 429. 

Bijapur, 306, 309, 466, 595m. 

Bijnor, 395. 

Bikanlr, 143, 310, 316, 357, 358, 408. 
Bilispilr (Muzaffarnagar), 394. 

Bilgram, 316»., 390, 647. 

Bir, 347, 459, 472. 

Blrbhiim, 895, 494re. 

BroiMih, vide Bahroncb. 

Bukliara, 361, 423m., 583, 683»., 604. 
Blind!, 410, 427, 458. 

BurhAMd, 401. 

Burb^npur, 315 (where wrong Bar- 
hd.mp’ur), 32s, 336, 337, 347, 363, 
412, 429, 491, 492, 503, 604, 506, 
513, 518, 574?^., 578J^., 606». 
Bushanj, 445. 

Bust, 481. 

Cambay, mde Kambhayat. 

Chamari, 423, 539. [506, 506 ?j. 

Champanir (Gujrat), 80, 318, 386, 462, 
(Jhamy^ri (Panjab), 366?i. 

Cbanar, Port, 367, 396, 409,435. 
Cbanab Eiver, 55, 414 m^., 454. 

Cbandanri Cbandaurab, 395. 

Cbanden, 112, 484. 

Cbandor Port, 335. 

Cbandpur, 395. 

QUriUn, 388. 

393 ., 

Cbalomb, 394* \ \ . 

Cbawl.ga#b, $67, 407. . 


Chausa, 349, 355, 410, 427* 455. 

Gbbacb Valley, 487^^. 

China, 81. 

Chinese Tartary, 93. 

Chios Island, 79. 

Chitor, 330, 368, 408, "409, 435, 489, 
519,617. 

Chittua, 375. 

Chotanah, 518. 
pibhatp-dr, 331. 
ffiffin, 197. 

Cyprus, 78. 

DAmsTASABr (Tennasserim), 81, 
281. 

Daignr Port, 399. 

Daindr, 315. 

Dak’hin, 82, 95, 149, 254, 336. 

Dalamau, 469. 

Daman i Koh, 436. 

Damawand, 543. 

Dandes, vide Khandesh. 

Dandoqah, 397. 

Dangali, 456^^., 457?^., 621. 

Dantdr, vide Dhantd.r. 

Darwishabad, 592;^. 

Dasthara, 356. 

Danlatabad, or Dharagarh, or Deogir, 
482, 489, 491?^., 503, 506. 

Dawar, (Zamin Dawar) 313, 314, 319, 
328, 388, 408, 409. 

Deogarh, vide Untgir, 

Deogir, vide Danlatabad. 

Deoil Sajari, 359;^. 

Deosah, 329, 

Dbaka, 511, 520, 521. 

Dhanieri, 487, 

Dhamnni, 413, 

Dhantur (Dhantawar), 501, 524. 
Dhannri, 524. 

Dharangaon, 617. 

Dharagarb, vide Danlatabad, 

Dharur, 348. 

Dhasri, 393, 
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Dliolpiir, 357, 472n. 

Dholqali, 351, 897. ' 

Dig’hapati, 621. 

Dili Qaziyan, 494. 

Pilili, 31, 149, 181, 306, 819, 824, 330, 
332, 338, 339, 365, 867, 397, 404, 
413, 415, 415?2„ 422, 424, 465,493, 
638, 640, 541, 544, 576b., 599b. 
DiVlicUr, 317b, 

Bipalpur (MalwaK), 176, 453 j {Panjab), 
325. 

Bisab, 622. 

DM, 326, 348. 

Dongarpur, 386, 404, 428, 494, 494b. 
Dor River, 524b, 

Dunarab, 399, 399b. 

Dwarka, 326. 

EdAR, mde Idar. 

Europe, 89, 92, 93, 94, 96, 96, 279, 

290b. 

Fad AK, 197. 

Eaiz Kabr Canal, 333. 

Ean^ur (in Sumatra), 78, 616. 

Earab, in Sijistan, 41b., 314. 

Earankad, near Samarqand, 434. 
Earxdabad, near Dikii, 415, 620. 
Eatkabad Sirkar (Bengal), 374. 
Eatkabad (Panjab), 414 ; (K'karki), 
491b. 

Eatkpiir, a village near Karak, 320. 
Eatkpur Hanswak, 354, 390b., 456. 
Eatkpnr Jkinjkon, 286. 

Eatkpur Sikri, 55, 88, 223, 309, 373, 
402,403,423,448, 492, 493, 495, 
496, 497, 514, 515, 600b. 
Eimzabad, 319. 

GtaKK’HAE District, 487, 621 . . 

Ganges, 37, 65. * 

Gango, 538, 546. 

Ganjabak Eort (Ganjawak), 421. 


Garka, (Gadka) or Garka-Katangali 
(Jakalpiir), 122, 326, 348, 356, 
367, 368, 372, 381, 408, 409, 410, 
428,450,480,497, 533b. 

Garki (Bengal), 326, 330, 335, 339, 
349, 370b. 

Garmsir, 313, 384. 

Gaur, 175, 318, 375, 376, 410. 

Gawil Eort, 449. 

Gaya, 448b. 

Gkandak River, 379. 

G’kari wall, 297b. 

Gkaijistan, 342, 3S1 b., 473. 

Gkatragkal, 497. 

Gkazipur, 208, 313, 410, 443, 465, 
526. 

Gkaznin (Gkazni), 321, 338, 377, 383, 
384, 431 b., 456. 

G'korag^at, 340, 842, 370, 370b., 387, 
400, 436, 473, 525, 617. 

Gkujduwan, 500. 

Gidkor, 480b. 

Gilan, 176, 177, 424, 542, 574. • 

Goas, 331. 

Gogandak, 339, 400; battle of, wken 
fougkt, 418, 418b, 

Golah, vide Kant o Golak, 

Gondwanak, 367, 506. 

Gorak’kptir, 32, 366, 369, 370, 

Goskkan, or Joskaqan, 65, 287b. 

Gujan, 498. 

Giijar Kkan, 456b. 

Gujrat, town in tke Panjab, 88, 414b., 
471. 

Gujrat (province), 34b., 68, 75, 82, 92, 
93, 143, 253, 285b., 315, 326, 326, 
327, 332,333,334, 347, 351, 853, 
854, 861, 383, 385, 386, 387, 412, 
414,415,416b., 419, 433, 434b„ 
450, 463, 470, 478, 504, 506, 507, 
514, 543, 607b., 611b. 

Gulpaigan, 588b. 

Gundokiir, near jalxndkar, 3i7B., 619. 

Gtinabad (Junabid), 591. 

GiiiA, or Kurar, 487 b, 

' ; # 
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Gwaliar, 32, 57, 224, 315, 327,* 3«), 
343, 380»., 390, 437, 456, 457, 
458,537, 539, 547, 588 j»., 61 1»., 

m. 

HaDAUTI, 409. 

Haibatpiir, vide Pati Haibatpfe 
Hajipur, 208, 318, 326, 332, 349, 356, 
410, 424, 460. 

Hailan (Panjab), 360, 457-;^. ; vide 
Hilan. 

Haldipur, 499?^. 

Hamadan, 315, 585, 585??;. 

Plamidpur, 644. 

Handiab, 122, 481, 519. 

Harat, 92, 94, 101, 102, 355, 363, 366, 
426, 571, 692?i., 602, 613. 

Hard war, or Haridwar, 31, 55, 352. 
Hariagarb, 122. 

Harip-ur, 375. 

Hasan Abdal, 425, 515, 

Hasbifepiir, 395, 

Hatia, 486. 

■Hatiapnl, 605, 605?». 

Hatkant’h, 323, 389, 488, 

Hazarab, 290. 

Hi^ar (K4bnl), 359, 435, 609. 

Hif;ar Pirdzab, 31, 57, 321. 

Hilalabad, 332. 

Hilan, or Hil, (mde Hailan) on tbe 
Jbelam, 457, 457?«. 

Hindtikusb, 312. 

Hiriptir, 346, 

Hirmand Eiver, 313. 

Hosbangabad, 112. 

Hiigli, 375?i., 440, 449;^., 499. 

Hnrmnz (Onnuz), 

IdAB (Bdar), 325, 333, 407, 433, 
480.' ■ 

ICte, 643, 56% 569, m, 
'] } ' 608, 


riichpiir, 326, 449, 603-. 

Tncb (Kashmir), 483. 

Indarab, 432. 

Indus, 37. 

Tran, 64, 132, 4565^. 

’Iraq, t23, 36, 132, 152, 315, 

Iricb, 469. 

Isbtagbar, 344» 

Islampnr (Eampur), 417, 418. 

Istalif, 388?^. 

Itawab, 328, 382, 459. 

I’timadpnr, near Agrab, 428, 428?^. 

JaGDESPUE, 400, 498. 

Jahanabad, 375?^. 

Jaipur, 329;;^., 419, 419;^. 

Jais, 511. 

Jaisalmir, 143, 286, 477. 

Jaitaran, 389, 389?^. 

Jakdarab, 344, 

Jalalabad, 318. 

Jalalabas, 425. 

Jalalpur, vide K’barwaK, 

Jaldpiir, 410. 

Jalesar (Orfsil) 374, s76; near DiUi 
425. 

Jalindhar, 31, 317, S17«., 545. 
Jalnapur, in Barar, 309, 347. 

Jalor, 40, 357, 493, 494, 622. 

Jam, 319, S66»., 523, 541. 

Jamnali Eiver (Jamunii), 55 . 

Jammii, 345, 456., 466. 

Jansath, 391, 394. 

Jai-un Bandar, S85a., 

Jasar (Jessore), 3l5, 341. 

Jaanpur, 31, 189, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
335, 342, 347, 355, 368, 383, 40oi 
410, 411, 424, 438, 444, 450, 500* 
501, 638, 646, 668»., 602)i. 

Jazair, 693, 693». 

Jbaimi, 539. 

Jharkand, 122, 340, 366, 

JbinjboH, vide Patbpiir. 
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Jliosi, 314, 425. 

Jhujhar, 316, 393. 

Jodlip-dr, 143, 286, 330, 357, 399, 429. 
Joli Jansatli, 394, 395. 

Jon (Sindli), 315. 

Josliagan, Goslikan. 

Junabid, 565?^, 591 ; mde Gmiabad. 
jandgarb, 326, 328, 334, 351, 397, 450, 

: ■,\:463, 506?^. 

: Jnner, 604. 

Jurbaqan, 588?^. 

Juwain, 498. 

£aT3UL,31, 34»., 65,93, 312, 317, 
318, 333, 340, 376, 377, 878, 380, 
432, 440, 444, 446, 452, 457, 469, 
477, 481, 522. 

Kacbb, 133, 143, 326, 419, 431, 43bi. 
Kalian Eiver, 486. 

Kabdrmatri Eiver, 471. 

Kailaodah, 395. 

Kairanab, 543, 544. 

Kakaptir, 483. 

Kakor, 546. 

Kakranli, 394. 

Kalali, 329. 

Kaldimr, 32, 315, 416, 513. 

Kalapani, 487. 

Kalinjar, 369, 405, 406, 505, 611?2-. 
Kaipi, 32, 321, 336, 361, 403, 404, 465, 
487, 539. 

Kalyanpur, 410, 

Kamaon, 373, 436, 533?^. 

Kambbayat (Cambay), 281, 323, 325, 
445, 463. 

Kamraj, in Kasbmir, 85, 346. 

Kangrab, 339, 414, 416, 509. 

Kantit, 425. 

Kant o Golab, 373. 

Karab (Karab-Manikpur), 193, 320, 
367, 367^^., 456. 

Karan j a, 484?^. 

Karbala, 602, 602». 

Karbara Fort, 366. 


Kari, in Gnjrat, 386. 

Kasban, 92?^., 93, 102, 187, 593;?.., 594;?., 
695, 596. 

Kasbgbar, 322, 365??., 459, 460. 

Kasbmir, 31, 58, 65, 74, 75, 84, 93, 102, 
106, 132, 279, 280, 294, 295, 297??., 
309, 346, 347, 352 ; conquest of, 
380; 437, 443, 454, 45 ^ 6 , 461, 465, 
466, 474, 478, 479, 482, 483, 485, 
581, 607??., 611??. 

Katak, 374??., 375, 376. 

Katangi, 367??. ; Me Garba. 

Katbiwar, 386. 

Kazariin, 490. 

Kbabiisban, 606??. 

Kbacbrod, 478. 

Kbaf, or Kbawaf, 445, 445??., 592. 
Kbaibar Pass, 204, 404??., 609??., 610??. 
Khairabad (Panjab) 333 (Audh), 366, 
381, 382, 390;?., 465,469, 538. 
Kbalgaon, 331??., 370??. 

Kballukh, 92??. 

K4iandar {?), 419??. 

Kbandesb (Dandesb), 68, 325, 327, 
335, 336, 336??., 337, 463. 

Kbanpiir, 440 ; (Panjab) 456??. 
Kliarakpur (Bihar), 446, 480??, 
Kbarbuzah, 487. 

Kbari, 395. 

Kbarjard, 445. 

Kbarki, Me Aurangabad. 

Kbarwab Jalalpiir, 394, 

KbatauH, 394, 395. 

Kbatorab, 394. 

Kbattu, 507??. 

Kbawaf, Me Kbaf. 

Kbizrabad, 333. 

Kbizrpiir, 343. 

Khurasan, 23, 313, 314, 327, 355, 361. 
362. 

Kburdab (Orisa), 489, 493, 607;?. 
Kbusbab, 321, 377, 378, 470. 
Kbiizistan, 55. 

, Kbwajab Awash, 444, 

Kbwajab Sayyaran, 444. 
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Kliwarazm, its music, 51 ; 102, 581. 
Xiugri, 514 (wiiere wrong Kingi). 
Kirman, 55, 583^^. 

Koch, mde Kuch. 

Koh i Sulaiman, 423. 

Kokrah, 401, 479, 479?^., 480?^. 

Kolab, 438. 

Kol Jalali, 343, 512. 

Komalnair, or Konbhalmir, 400, 533?e. 
Korrah, 441. 

Kot’ha, 409, 

Kot K’hachwah, 431, 431^^. 

Kiich Bihar, 133, 315, 331, 340, 343, 
370, 436, 493?^. 

Kiieh Hajo, 493, 49 3??,, 621. 

Kuhpayah, 608fi. 

Kuhxita, 456?^. 

KuncIH, 393, 

Kurar, 487. 

Kurdistan, 315, 

liADMI, 403. 

Lahari Bandar, 281, 363 ; vide Lohari. 
Laharpxir (Audh), 620. 

Labor, 31, 55, 88, 92, 93, 95, 280, 311, 
312, 316, 333, 334, 347, 348, 352, 
365, 366^^., 372, 414, 414?t., 415, 
441, 441».,446,454, 462, 490, 498, 
501, 510, 511, 522, 533^., 538,539, 
641, 544, 545, 546, 647, 569?^., 
609?^., 613?^., 620. 

Lak’hi Bort, 335, 484, 

Lak’hinpur, 345. 

Lak^nau, 32, 348,366, 873, 395, 424, 
469, 470, 518, mn, 

LaVhnor (Sambhal), 315. 

Lalang Bort, 464. 

Laxnghanat, 344. 

Larist4n, 490, 640, 599^^., 601?^, 

Lohari, 421, 422, 471 ; vide L4harf. 
Lohgarh, 482, 

Ludhianah, 318, 426, 

Luh^war, 323», 

..-v’;, Ldni (BifeUi^liP), 398,483. 


MA'CHTWAmH, 315. 

Madaran, 375, 

.Mahindi’a Elver, 325, 462. : , ' . 

Mahkar, 449. 

Mahmudahad (Champanir), 507, 508. 
Maiman, 395. 

Mairt^ha (Mirt’ha), 286, 322, 368, 427, 
436, 476, 493?^. 

Maisanab, 486. 

Maiwar (Mewar), 353, 387, 417. 
Majharah (Majherah), 891, 395, 477. 
Makkah (Mecca), 93, 172, 273, 586;^., 

608 ?i. 

Malacca, 281. 

Malei’, 524. 

Malibar (Malabar), 280. 

Maligarh, 498. 

M^iii, o92n. 

Malwah, 68, 83, 312, 321, 324, 325, 382, 
333, 334, 341, 361, 371, 372, 373, 
383, 402?^., 428, 461, 462, 478, 
505. 

Man^urah, 422, 

Man^urpxxr, 394. 

Mandalgarh, 452, 

Mandla, 3675^. 

Mandlair, 380?^, 

Mandxx, or Mandu, 32, 387, 371, 372, 
373, 375, 494, 504, 515. 

Mangalkot, 440. 

Manikpur, 320, 369, 382. 

Mauipiir (Asam), 297. 

Mankot, 316, 819, 323, 345, 366?^., 390, 
Manobarpur, 494?£, 

Mararaj, 84, 346. 

Margalab, 486, 487, 4iS7n. 

Marw, 574. 

Mar war, 476. 

Mashhad, 100, 101, 102, 317, 346, 347, 
381, 382;^., 540, 563, 568, 593?^., 
606, 609, 611^^., 612, 613. 
Mat’bilah Fort, 421, 

Mat’bura, 254, 284, 478, 488. 

Mau (bfur])ur State), 345, 519. 
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Ma waralnalir, 187 , 327 . 

Mazandaraiij 590, 610. 

Medmipm% 342, 375, 375»„ 376. 

Maiwar. : 

Mewat, 133, 252, 319, 334, 334?^., 891, 
493. ■ ■ 

Milisi (Cliainparan), 444. 

Miranpur, 394, 395. 

Miyankal (Samarqand), 372??., 545, 
545?2-., 566, 567^^. 

Molaan (Aiidh), 452. 

■ M 372, 383. 

Mol Manokarnagar, 494. 

Mornali, 395. 

Mugliulmaii, 376, 376?^. 
Muliammadabad, 410, 444. 

Muliibb 'Alipur, 423. 

Muljaer, 500. 

Mulkapiir, 503. 

Multan, 31, 185, 314, 327, 331, 332, 
335, 341, 353, 356, 362, 363, 399, 
422, 472, 495, 503, 511, 515, 544. 
Munair, in Bihar, 48. 

Mungarwal (?), 320. 

Munger, 351. 

Muradabad, 478. 

Muzaffarnagar, 390, 391 ; built, 394. 


n ADimn (Sambhal), 3827^. ; vide 
Nadinah. 

Nadot, 335, 357. 

Nagarchin, 298?^, 

Nagarkot, 330, 345, 404, 463. 

Naginah, 395 ; vide Nadinah. 

Hagor, 32, 95, 143, 286, 322, 330, 341, 
353, 357, 359, 375, 387, 463, 490, 
493 ?». 

Nahr i Shihab Canal, 333. 

Hahrwalah, vide Patan (Gujrat). 

Najaf, 569. 

Namaksar, 470, 

Nandanpur, 122. 

Narbadah Eiyer, 325. 

ITarhan, 410. 


mrnaul, 319, 329, 360, 369, 538. 

Narwar, 122, 484 
msik, 358. 

Nausari, in Gujrat, 184. 

Naushad, ill Turkistan, 92?*. 

Naushabrah (Kashmir), 437. 

IsTawakganj (Singror), 320. 
hlazar, 603?®. 

ISTazrbar, 334, 463. 

NekUjyal (?), 520. 

Mshapur, 102, 332, 353, 591, 611. 
Nimlah, 57. 

Hizamabad, 267?®. 

OdGIE, in the Dak’Mn, 346, 496. 
Oorcha, vide Ubidchah. 

Orisa, 122, 306, 326, 340, 342, 343, 
851, 354, 356, 366, 366?®., 370?®., 
874, 374?®., 875, 451,478, 489, 493, 
608, 520, 526. 

Ormuz, vide Hurmuz. 

PaJKOEAH Eiver, 345. 

Pahluupur, 622. 

Pak^hli, 152, 454, 479, 501, 502. 

Pakkah, 487. 

Pak Patan (or Patan iPanjah, or Ajo- 
dhan), 31, 181, 286, 325, 583?®. 
Pampur (Kashmir), 483 ; vide Bampur, 
and Paupiir. 

Panhan (?) 56,* 616. 

Panipat, 181, 319, 543. 

Panjab, 34?®., 55, 68, 133, 150, 321, 322, 
330, 331, 333, 358, 360, 365, 372, 
410, 414, 446, 456?®., 457, 466. 
Pannah, 122, 425, 618. 

Panpur (Pampur), in Kashmir, 84 ; vide 
Pampiir. 

Paraspiir, in Kashmii’, 85. 

Parendah, 413. 

Parsaror, 348. 

Pashdwar, 345, 354, 377, 397, 466, 469. 
Patan or Patau i Panjab, vide Pak 
Patan. 
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Patau (Giijrat), 313, 317, 322, 325, 329, 
334, 342, 372, 386, 387 ; battle of, 
397 ; 406, 407, 416, 416^^., 419, 442, 
450, 463. 

Pataii (oa tbe Godawari), 459, 482. 
Pat’haii (Pait’baii), 314, 414, 457, 616. 
Pat'lri, 335, 496. ^ 

Patiala (Paiijab), 393. 

Patiali, 372. 

Pati Haibatpur, 133. 

Patnab, 31, 318, 351, 356, 379, 408, 
427,465. 

Paunar, 484?z. 

Pawangarb, 318. * 

Pegu, 281. 

Persia, 178. 

Pbarwalah, 456?^., 621. 

Pbillanr, 317?^., 619. 

Pibam, 468, 469. 

Pind Dadan Kban, 456?^. 

Pindi Gbeb, 456?^. 

Pin jar, 479, 

Piyag (vide Allahabad), 368. 

Portugal, 95, 281. 

Pot’bwar, 486, 487 /j. 

Pur Man dal, 400. 

Puri, 340, 366;^., 370?^. 

Purniab, or Puranniab, 395, 436. 

Qiim (Persia), 591. 

QalSt, 314, 408, 455. • 

Qandahar, 65, 313, 314, 315, 337, 344, 
362, 366».. 377, 378, 408, 409, 461, 
503, 609, 514, 515, 645. 

Qannauj, 32, 321, 336, 464, 468, 477. 
Qarabagb, 344. 

Qazwin, 101, 102, 447, 572. 

Qibrus, Ci^prus. 

Qipcbdk, 613. 

Qirgbiz, 132. 

Qlryat Kbudawand Kban, 442». 

Qisus, or <^stus, vide Chios. 

Qum, 598, _ 

; Quudus;,, 3l5» ■' 


HaHU'TAEAH, 482. 

Eai (Khurasan), 599. 

Eai Bareli, 320. 

Eaisin,;112,;314, 326, 450, , ' , 

Eajawat, 328. 

Eajmaball, Akbariiagar. 

Eajor, in Kashmir, 309, 461 . 

Eajori, 57. 

Eajpipla, 335. 

Eajshahi, 621. 

Eampiir (Islampiir) , 417, 418 , 

Eamsir, 510. 

Eankattab, 332. 

Eantanbbur, 32, 189, 330, 348, 387, 398, 
398?^., 399, 409, 417, 4-36, 466, 483. 
Easht, 574?^. 

Easulpur, on the Jbelam, 360. 

Eatanpiir, 122, 407. 

Eawal Pindi, 456?^., 487. 

Eed Sea, 82, 

Eewa, 407. 

Eobank’herab, 442. 

Eobtas (in Bihar), 122, 341, 349, 400, 
422, 427, 427;^., 497, 502 ; (in the 
Panjab) 454, 456, 486. 

Eudkhanah i Kasheb, 322. 

SaBZWAPv, 55, 389, 498, 601, 601k., 
602?^., 613?». 

Safidun, 333, 542. 

Sabaraiipur, 32. 

Sabrind, vide Sarbind, 

Sabwan, 335, 335?^. ; vide. Siwistan. 
Sajawalpiir, 428. 

Sakit, 320, 324?2., 435. 

Sakrawal (?), 320. 

Salimabad, 440. 

Salimgarb, 415. 

Salimnagar, 840. 

Salt Eange, 456?^., 470. 

Samanab, 524. 

Samarqand, 65, 187, 423, 539, 541, 
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Samblial, 32, Un„ 313, 315, 319, 322, 
331, 375, 462, 478, 481, 482, , 540, 

. ,' 544, 

Sambballaarali, 391, 394, 395. 

Sambliar, 309, 329, 364?a. 

Samogar, 478. 

Sanclior, 493?^., 622. 

Sandelab, 384. 

SaDdbaoH, 395, 

Sanganir, 329, 434?i. ^ 

Saajan, 445. 

Santiir, 478. 

Santwas, 112, 372, 373. 

Sarai Jajii, 472?^.^ , - 
Sarangpdr, 32, 324, 349, 353, 371, 372, 
409, 429, 429'/^. 

Sarbarpiir, 383, 383^. 

Sarbind, or Sirbind, or Sahrind, 32, 105, 
316»., 319, 332, 365, 441w„ 526, 544. 
Sarkicb, near Abmadabiid, 335, 419, 
507?^., myi., 6032a. 

Sarnal, 333, 357, 463. 

SaroM, 322, 357, 358, 419. 

Saronj , 32, 390, 402, 456, 505. 

Saror, 318. 

Sarw Eiver, 38l2e. 

Sarwar, 381. 

Satgaon, 122, 280, 331, 3312a., 341, 374, 
520. 

Satwas (Santwas), 112 , 372, 373. 

Sawad and Bijor, 425, 457, 471. 

Sawab, 586, 5982 a., 600. 

SebondA 505. 

Sewe Bort, 362. 

Sbababad, 106, 208, 406. 

Sbabpur 335, 357 ; on the Cbanab, 414?a. 
Sbabr i Han, 401. 

Sbaikbawat, 328, 360, 419. 

Sbaja’atpiir, vide Sbnja’atpiir. 
Sbajawalpur, 428. 

Sbamsabad, 372. 

Sbarifabad, 341. 

Sbergarb (Qannauj), 320, 3982 ^., 400, . 
Sberpur, 399 ; — 'Atai, 341, 447;*-^ 
Murcba, 340, 437. 


Sbibabnddinpiir, 460. 

Shiraz, 100 , 315, 450, 569, 594, 599, 
604. 

Sbirwan, 132. 

Sbor, 3772 ^. 

Sbuja’atpur (Shaja atpiir), 428. 

Sbustar, 545, 6052a. 

Sialkojfc, 32, 365, 6052a. 

Sijistan, 41?a, 

Sikandrabad, 332, 

Sikandrab (Bibisbtabad), 211, 33222., 
347. ■ 

Sikri, vide Bathpiir Sikri. 

Silbat, 332'2a. 

Simavali, 286. 

Sind Sagar Duab, 4562 a. 

Sindb, 143, 1792a., 335, 3352a., 362, 363, 

: 3642a., 471, 544. 

Singror (Hawabgauj), 320. 

Sirawand, 445. 

Sirdbanab (Mxrat’b), 394. 

Sirdbaoli, 394. 

Sirguja, 122, 618. 

Sirbind, Sarbind. 

Sistan, 314. 

Sitpur, 539. 

Siwanab Bort, 357, 899,3992a., 476. 
Siwistan, or Sahwan, 33 D 2 a., 363, 3632a., 
472,474,490,511, 514, 

Siyab Eiver, 384. 

Sodharab, 4142a. 

Soban Eiver, 487. 

Somnat, 326. * 

Sorat’b, 621. 

Soron, 55, 615. 

Srinagar (Garbwal) 478 (Kashmir), 
346,380. 

Sukk’bar, 471, 515. 

Sultanpiir, 172, 347, 644 ; — BIlabri,400 ; 

— in Gakk’bar District, 4562 a, 
Sultanpiir Eiver, 414. 

Sumatra, 79, 616. 

Sunnam, 286. 

Sunnargaon, 343, 400, 

'Supi;.336, ' 
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Surat, 31, 34»., 350, 354, 358, 386, 463, 
465,543. 

Surkliab Eiver, 384. 

TaBAEHINDAH, 316. 

Tabriz, 100, 101, 253, 497, 590, 603, 
611re. 

Taliran (Telieran), 508, 599. 

Talbad, 366, 366?^. 

Taiqan, 312. 

Tajpur (Bengal), 342, 436. 

Takaroi, mde Tukaroi. 

Takkt i Sulaiman, 33?i, 

Talambah, 330. 

Talagaon, 484?^. 

Talinganab, 442;^. 

Tandab (in Bengal), 31, 318, 330, 331, 
341, 350, 370, 436. 

Tanderab, 395. 

Tarfau, 460. 

Tasbkand, 540. 

Tattab (Tbatbab), 106, 143, 194, 206, 
279, 314, 317, 332, 335, 361, 362, 
363»., 364, 378, 420, 422, 451, 457, 
459, 472, 481, 511, 576>i. 
Tenasserim, Babnasari. 

Terab Mount, 356, 361, 471. 

Th^lner, 503. 

Thanab Langar, 418. 

Tbaueswar, 104, 538. 

Tbori, Z9Sn. 

Tibbat, ox Tibet, 37, 90, 132, 149, 201, 
297?^., 310,456, 474,6073^. 
Tibanpiir, 393. 

Tibarab, 133, 396. 

Tilab, 486. 

Tilpat, 415. 

Tilwarab, or tbe Blab, 317. 

Tiranbak, 478. 

Tirmiz, 322. 

Ti&-bab, 395* 


'Tissang, 395' ( where wrong 
Todab,283.'''' 

Tons Eiver (Banaras), 339. 

Tukaroi, in Ojisa, 375, 379, 407. 
Tulsipiir, 395. 

Tiiran, 23, 64, 65, 132. 

Turkey, 112, 132,279. 

Tursbiz, 605. 

Tus,609. 

UcHH,544. 

Edaipiir, 357, 358, 400, 478, 519. 
TJjjain, 31, 313,333,873,406, 429, 478, 
494, 613». 

U''tiobbod,122, 618. 

(Jndobab, 366, 458, 458»., 487, 488. 
XJ'ritgir (Ootgir), or Beogaidi, 380. 
U'rcbab, vide U'ndcbab* 


V AZrEi^Bi\:D (Panjab), 4I4»* 
Ybalnab, 394. 

"W A'SIT, 390. 

Werkopai, 608». 

Taman, 82. 

Yazd, 92, 93, 603?J,, 616. 

Z a'BULISTA'N, 333, 340, 344, 345, 
360. 

Zafarnagar, 503. 

Zabak (Zabak-Bamiyan), 444, 455. 
Zamania, founded, 320 ; 382-, 427. 
Zanzibar, (Zangbar) 279. 

Zirbad [Zerbad], east of Sumatra, Sly 



